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Office  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schooi^, 

Waahingtorij  Novernber  12, 190S. 

Sir:  The  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools  is  hereby  submitted,  together  with  tne  proceedings  of  the 
department  of  Indian  education  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  connection 
with  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  the  summer  schools  at 
Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.;  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.;  and  Newport,  Oreg.,  and 
extracts  irom  a  number  of  papers  presented  and  addresses  delivered  at 
these  meetings. 

As  heretofore,  much  of  the  past  year  has  been  spent  in  the  field 
ascertaining  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Indian.  The  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  contain  the  statistical  data  relat- 
ing to  the  schools,  and  this  report  will  therefore  be  confined  to  such 
matters  only  as  have  come  under  my  observation. 

Since  assuming  the  duties  of  this  office  schools  have  been  visited  and 
inspected  in  the  following  States  and  Territories:  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Indian  Territory,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 

STNOPSIS  OF  REPORTS  OF   SCHOOLS  VISITED. 

Arixona. — I^ort  Mqj(we. — On  account  of  the  climatic  conditions  slow 
progress  is  made  in  educational  matters.  The  larger  pupils  should  be 
transfen^ed  to  Phoenix,  where  the  equipment  for  industrial  tmining 
is  excellent  and  the  conditions  for  all  kinds  of  work  more  favorable. 

JBiwasupai. — This  school  is  situated  in  an  almost  inaccessible  canyon. 
Last  year  a  number  of  pupils  were  transferred  to  Rice  Station,  and 
the  children  should  be  removed  from  this  canyon  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  placed  in  schools  better  equipped  for  industrial  training. 

phoenix.— -The  average  attendance  for  the  fiscal  year  1902  was  667, 
the  pupils  being  taken  irom  28  tribes.  The  farm  consists  of  240  acres, 
160  Deing  in  alralf a  and  hav  and  80  in  orchard  and  garden.  The  indus- 
tries taught  the  boys  are  farming,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  and  harness 
making,  while  the  girls  are  instructed  in  household  duties  and  tailoring. 
The  outing  system  furnishes  practical  training  to  a  large  number  of 
pupils  ana  brings  them  in  contact  with  civilizing  influences  among  the 
white  people. 

Pima  Agency. — Under  the  control  of  Pima  Agency  are  four  reser- 
vations—Gila  Kiver,  Salt  River,  Gila  Bend,  and  St.  Xavier — with  a 
total  population  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  Indians  of  the  Pima, 
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Maricopa,  and  Papa^o  tribes.  Most  of  these  Indians  are  self-support- 
ing by  means  of  agriculture.  One  boarding  and  three  day  schools  are 
maintiEiined  by  the  Government,  and  there  is  also  a  day  school  on  the 
Gila  River  Reservation,  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Pima  boarding  school  has  an  enrollment  of  225. 

Two  hundred  and  tif ty  Indians  from  the  Gila  River  Reservation  are 
at  work  on  a  railroad  in  Nevada,  receiving  each  $1.50  a  day,  and  giving 
excellent  satisfaction  to  their  employers. 

Rice  Station. — During  the  past  year  a  power  house,  carpenter  shop, 
and  hay  barn  have  been  erected.  A  farm  consisting  of  50  acres  is 
under  cultivation,  most  of  it  being  seeded  to  alfalfa,  from  which 
enough  hay  will  be  cut  to  supply  the  school  stock.  The  garden  fur- 
nished enough  vegetables  for  the  pupils.  The  school  is  well  managed 
and  is  doing  exceUent  work  for  the  uplifting  of  the  race. 

San  Carlos  Agency, — The  total  population  of  this  agency  is  2,578. 
The  Indians  are  industrious,  and  during  the  past  year  large  numbers 
have  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  wagon  roads  and  railroads. 
On  account  of  the  lack  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes,  only  a  small 
quantity  of  vegetables  can  be  produced.  A  small  ooarding  school  is 
located  here  and  is  doing  the  best  it  can  under  present  conditions. 

California. — Perns. — The  average  attendance  at  Perris  for  the  year 
was  225.  The  girls  obtained  considerable  knowledge  of  housework 
and  kindred  matters  through  the  outing  system.  The  boys  were 
instructed  in  woodwork,  shoemaking,  and  blacksmithing. 

Colorado. — Fort  Lewis. — This  school  has  about  6,000  acres  of  land, 
200  of  which  are  under  cultivation.  Industrial  and  literary  instruction 
is  given  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  general  condition  and  man- 
agement of  the  school  are  good.  Agriculture  and  stock  raising  are 
the  principal  occupations  in  this  locality,  and  the  Indians  readily  find 
employment  on  the  ranches  in  the  vicinity. 

Orwnd  Junction. — ^The  literary  work  is  satisfactory,  and  the  indus- 
trial facilities  have  been  greatly  improved.  Farming  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  irrigation,  and  stock  raising  is  one  of  the  principal  industries. 
The  outing  system  is  used  to  advan^ge. 

Idaho. — Fort  HaU. — ^The  average  attendance  for  the  school  year  was 
156.  The  Indians  on  this  reservation  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  agriculture  and  raise  good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  alfalfa,  potatoes, 
and  garden  truck.  One  of  the  largest  and  finest  gardens  in  the  service 
is  here,  and  the  school  has  a  large  herd  of  cattle.  The  literary  work 
is  satisfactory,  but  more  and  better  facilities  for  industrial  training  are 
needed. 

Indian  Territory.— /^^^a. — ^The  total  school  population  of  the  seven 
Indian  tribes  whose  reservations  compose  the  Quapaw  Agencjr  is  450. 
The  industrial  work  of  the  school  consists  of  farming,  gardening,  car- 
pentry, and  the  care  of  tools  and  implements,  for  the  Doys;  and  sewing, 
cooking,  domestic  work,  and  gardening  for  the  girls.  Stock  raising 
should  oe  given  a  prominent  place  among  the  industries  of  the  school. 
The  Indians  of  this  section  are  almost  ready  to  take  upon  themselves 
tiie  responsibility  of  their  own  education,  and  should  be  urged  to  unite 
with  the  white  settlers  and  conduct  district  schools. 

Iowa. — Sac  and  Fox. — The  majority  of  the  Indians  on  this  reserva- 
tion are  opposed  to  education,  and  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  obtain 
the  attendance  of  pupils,  but  now  that  children  of  other  tribes  are 
admitted,  the  Sac  and  Fox  are  more  in  favor  of  allowing  their  chil- 
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dren  to  attend  this  school,  which  was  established  for  them.  The  indus- 
trial training  is  largely  agricultural  for  the  boys,  and  the  girls  are 
taught  sewing,  cooking,  and  other  household  duties.  The  old  people 
durng  the  past  year  have  made  marked  improvement  in  the  cultivation 
of  tneir  lands. 

Kansas. — Haskell  Institute. — A  new  building  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, which  will  make  the  industrial  facilities  more  complete.  The 
instruction  in  cooking  is  especially  good.  The  literary  training  also 
reaches  a  high  standard  and  the  school  has  a  normal  department.  The 
attendance  during  the  past  year  was  over  700.  Haskell  is  one  of  the 
most  completely  equipped  and  best  managed  of  the  Indian  institutions. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  purchase  of  an  additional  tract  of 
land,  which,  when  added  to  the  school  farm,  will  largely  increase  the 
facilities  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  dairying. 

Michigan. — Mount  Pleasant. — ^ThiB  school  has  a  well-cultivated  farm 
of  320  acres,  which  has  a  varied  soil,  making^  mixed  farming  profitable. 
The  school  garden  covers  several  acres,  or  which  2  acres  are  devoted 
to  individual  gardens  conducted  by  the  pupils.  The  literary  training 
is  satisfactory,  and  the  industrial  work  shows  improvement,  but  the 
facilities  should  be  increased. 

Minnesota. —  Vermillion  Lake. — ^The  average  attendance  for  the  year 
was  145.  The  buildings  are  in  good  condition  and  the  work  generally 
satisfactory.  More  land  is  being  cleared  each  year,  and  the  number  of 
acres  cultivated  increases  correspondingly. 

Montana. — Blackfeet  Agency. — During  the  year  100  Indians  have 
been  employed  on  an  irrigating  ditch  which  will  make  tillable  a  tract 
of  land  sufficiently  large  to  allow  each  160  acres.  Thev  are  paid  wages 
in  lieu  of  rations.  Citizens'  dress  has  been  almost  exclusively  adopted 
by  this  tribe.  There  is  need  of  better  buildings.  Stock  raising  is  the 
principal  occupation  of  this  section  of  the  country,  and  careful  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  this  pursuit.     The  school  herd  is  m  excellent  condition. 

Fort  BeUcfna/p. — ^The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  131.  Stock  and 
garden  are  well  cared  for,  with  good  results.  The  schoolroom  work  is 
satisfactory,  and  the  general  management  good. 

Fort  Peck. — ^The  boys'  and  girls^dormitories  are  good,  but  many  of 
the  buildings  are  poor.  Mudi  advancement  has  been  made  in  the 
industrial  departments.  The  school  has  a  good  dairy  herd,  and  the 
garden  produced  enough  vegetables  to  supply  the  school.  The  insti- 
tution is  well  managed. 

Vebraska. — Genoa. — ^The  school  farm  contains  300  acres,  including 
an  excellent  apple  orchard  of  2,000  trees.  The  garden  has  yielded  an 
abundant  supply  of  vegetables.  Special  attention  was  given  during 
the  year  to  organizing  the  industrial  work,  all  the  pupils  receiving 
systematic  instruction  in  some  department.  Agriculture  was  taught 
in  the  class  rooms,  and  in  the  garden  each  pupil  was  given  a  separate 
plot  to  plant  and  cultivate. 

Vevada. — CSir«(>n.— Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of 
a  number  of  new  buildings.  The  location  is  elevated  and  the  climate 
healthful.  In  most  respects  the  industrial  work  is  satisfactory.  On 
account  of  lack  of  water,  farming  has  been  difficult,  but  it  is  expected 
that  this  will  be  remedied  by  irrigation  facilities  in  the  near  future. 
The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  nearly  300. 

Vorth  Dakota. — Fort  Totten. — Farming  and  stock  raising  are  the 
principal  industries  taught,  as  this  is  largely  a  stock-growing  and  agri- 
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cultural  section.  There  are  240  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and 
from  this  tract  sufficient  is  produced  to  maintain  the  school  stock 
throughout  the  year.  About  500  acres  are  in  pasture,  and  the  stock  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  other  industries  for  both  boys  and  girls 
are  receiving  proper  attention,  and  the  school  has  good  management. 

New  Mexico* — Albuqu^que. — ^The  literary  instruction  is  good. 
Blanket  making  is  taught,  and  the  girls  have  done  creditable  work. 
Several  hapdsome  rugs  have  also  been  made.  The  other  departments 
need  better  facilities.  Agriculture  is  taught  by  the  use  of  individual 
gardens  for  the  pupils. 

Santa  Fe, — ^The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  about  350. 
Industrial  work  is  made  a  prominent  feature,  the  older  pupils  being 
assigned  to  some  regular  work,  either  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm. 
Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  iron  and  wood  work.  The  girls  are 
taught  general  housekeeping  and  dressmaking.  During  the  summer 
vacation  both  boys  and  girls  secured  employment  away  from  the  school 
and  have  made  good  records. 

Day  schools  are  conducted  at  Nambe  and  Tesuque. 

North  Carolina. —  Cherokee. — Good  work  is  done  in  the  garden  and 
dairy,  and  the  girls  are  making  progress  in  the  raising  of  poultry. 
The  planning  and  preparation  of  meals  is  taught,  and  instruction  is 
given  in  laundry  work  and  in  the  sewing  room,  where  the  girls  make 
their  own  garments  and  repair  the  boys'  clothing.  The  class-room 
instruction  is  well  conducted,  and  the  management  of  the  school  is 
progressive. 

Oklahoma. —  Chilocco. — ^This  school  shows  great  improvement.  The 
school  farm,  which  comprises  8,600  acres  of  excellent  land,  has 
received  special  attention,  and  the  cultivated  area  has  been  increased 
by  breaking  about  1,500  acres  of  sod.'  The  superintendent  is  working 
energetically  to  make  this  a  great  agricultural  school.  The  dairy  hera 
has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  a  creamery  has  been  installea,  and 
poultry  keeping  added  to  the  industries  of  the  school.  The  orchard 
produced  a  good  crop  of  cherries,  apricots,  and  peaches,  and  large 
quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  have  been  canned  during  the  season. 
The  instruction  in  the  other  industrial  branches  and  in  the  literary 
department  is  satisfactory. 

Arapaho. — The  entire  school  farm,  consisting  of  230  acres,  has  been 
cultivated,  with  the  exception  of  15  acres  used  for  pasture  and  school 
grounds.  The  school  thrashed  81  bushels  of  rye,  627  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  1,786  bushels  of  oats  from  70  acres.  Attention  has  also  been  given 
to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  hogs. 

Cheyenne. — Good  work  is  done  in  the  literary  branches.  Agricul- 
ture is  well  taught,  and  a  large  number  of  individual  gardens  were 
planted  and  cared  for  by  the  pupils.  The  girls  are  taught  beadwork 
to  a  limited  extent  in  order  that  they  may  be  kept  in  touch  with  the 
industries  which  have  been  practiced  by  the  older  women  for  manj^ 
generations.  This  is  one  of  the  best  managed  small  schools  in  the 
service. 

Kaw. — ^The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  43.  Practical  in- 
struction along  the  several  lines  of  household  duties  is  given  the  girls. 
The  boys  receive  training  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  and  with  the 
stock,  and  have  assisted  m  raising  2,000  bushels  of  corn  and  a  fine 
variety  of  vegetables.  Sufficient  butter  has  been  produced  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  school. 

Osage. — ^The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  211.     A  piece  o£ 
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gn)und  of  6  acres  was  prepared  for  garden  pui*poscs  near  the  school, 
aud  a  plot  was  laid  off  and  subdivided  to  afford  individual  gardens  for 
each  of  the  pupils,  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables  was 
raised. 

Oto.^ — ^The  pupils  at  Oto  generally  are  young,  and  in  consequence  the 
work  in  the  maustrial  departments  is  of  an  elementary  character. 
The  largest  boys  are  detailed  to  assist  on  the  farm  and  care  for  the 
stock.  The  school  garden  produced  an  abundance  of  vegetables. 
Twenty-three  individual  gardens  were  also  planted  and  cultivated  with 
satisfactory  results.  A  number  of  needed  repairs  have  been  made 
during  the  year. 

Pawnee. — Special  attention  is  given  to  the  teaching  of  mending,  darn- 
ing, patching,  and  sewing.  The  girls  have  also  assisted  in  the  regular 
cooking,  and  have  cared  for  the  milk  and  made  butter.  A  numl^r  of 
the  larger  boys  were  given  plots  for  individual  gardens,  in  which  they 
raised  a  variety  of  vegetables.  In  addition,  a  large  school  garden  of 
several  acres  is  cared  for  by  the  boys  under  the  direction  of  flie  indus- 
trial teacher.  The  teaching  corps  is  good,  and  this  school  has  one  of 
the  most  practical  kindergartners  in  the  service. 

Ponca. — The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  111.  From  the  school 
farm  there  were  raised  this  year  3,000  bushels  of  com  and  918  bushels 
of  oats.  In  addition,  4  acres  were  devoted  to  garden,  120  acres  to 
pasture,  and  a  large  area  to  orchards  and  meadow.  The  industrial 
work  is  ffood  and  is  rapidly  improving,  the  class-room  teachers  taking 
a  special  interest  in  teaching  the  various^  branches  in  their  school 
rooms,  besides  carrying  on  the  literary  ^ork.'^ 

Seger, — ^The  school  farm  comprises  about  200  acres,  of  which  95 
were  sown  in  wheat.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  devot^  tp  varied  crops. 
This  school  makes  industrial  work  of  first  importance^pd  the  training 
given  is  of  the  most  practical  character.  E^ch  girl  is  detailed  to  the 
various  departments,  including  the  dairy,  in  order  to  equip  her  with  skill 
in  all  branches  of  household  work;  ana  the  boys  perform  nearly  all  of 
the  work  on  the  farm.  The  Indian  council  is  of  great  assistance  in  the 
management  of  the  school.  This  council  consists  of  five  prominent 
Indians,  who  form  a  school  committee  and  visit  every  depailment  of 
the  school  once  a  month.  They  admonish  the  children  to  study  hard 
and  to  be  obedient  to  those  placed  in  charge.     They  also  impress  the 

Sreat  advantage  the  pupils  nave  over  their  parents  in  preparing  for 
f e.     These  addresses  are  listened  to  earnestly,  and  have  a  good  effect 
upon  the  children. 

Oregon. — Grande  Ronde. — ^The  Indians  of  this  agency  do  not  main- 
tain tribal  relations,  and  are  in  all  respects  citizens  on  an  equality  with 
the  whites.  They  take  an  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  are  anxious  to  adopt  the  modern  improvements  in  agriculture  and 
stock  raising,  which  are  the  chief  industries.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  industrial  training  during  the  past  year.  Seventeen  indi- 
vidual gardens  were  laid  out  and  cultivated  by  the  pupils  under  tne 
direction  of  the  various  class-room  teachers.  The  school  garden  proper 
and  the  farm  were  also  cared  for  by  the  boys.  Forty  acres  of  oats,  5 
of  potatoes,  and  2  of  different  kinds  of  vegetables  were  planted.  The 
girls  are  instructed  in  the  sewing  room,  kitchen,  and  laundry.  The 
management  of  the  institution  is  excellent. 

KJ^rrmth. — ^The  principal  industries  taught  are  stock  raising,  farm- 
ing, and  dairying,  these  being  the  chief  occupations  of  this  Tocalitv. 
The  school  garden  is  m  excellent  condition,  and  agriculture  is  taught 
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in  all  grades  Hy  moAns  of  individual  gardens.  A  physical -culture  drill 
is  practiced,  whicli  ha.s  had  the  effect  of  improving  materially  the  health 
of  the  pupils.  The  boys  have  received  practice  in  carpentry  by  doing* 
a  large  share  of  the  work  of  repairing  and  constructing  new  buildings. 
Instruction  in  poultry  raising  is  given,  and  the  school  produces  all  me 
eg^s  required  for  its  own  use.     The  attendance  for  the  year  was  109. 

Saleni, — The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  752,  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  The  average  attendance  was  562.  The  boys 
receive  instruction  in  the  various  trades,  but  the  greatest  stress  is  laid 
upon  farming,  gardening,  fruit  growing,  dairying,  and  poultry  and 
stock  raising,  as  these  are  the  occupations  upon  which  the  majority  of 
the  pupils  will  have  to  depend  chiefly  for  their  support.  The  indus- 
trial instruction  for  the  girls  includes  dressmaking,  cooking,  launder- 
ing, and  general  housekeeping.  Tailoring  is  taught  both  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  work  of  this  department  would  be  a  credit  to  any  first- 
class  tailor  shop.  The  work  in  the  literary  departments  is  ^ood,  and 
the  general  management  of  the  school  is  excellent.  An  industrial 
building,  a  dormitory  for  the  large  girls,  and  a  laundry  building* 
have  been  erected  this  year.  This  school  has  one  of  the  finest  hospitab 
in  the  service.  This  is  one  of  the  best-equipped  schools  in  the  service, 
and  has  excellent  facilities  for  teaching  the  Indian  to  become  a  self- 
supporting  citizen. 

Siletz. — Five  pupils  were  sent  from  here  to  the  Salem  school  last 
October,  and  a  class  of  ten  was  prepared  during  the  past  year  for  the 
same  institution.  Satisfactory  work  is  done  m  the  literary  depart- 
ment. Twenty  acres  of  the  school  farm  were  sown  to  oats,  the  yield 
being  sufficient  to  supply  the  school  and  agency  teams,  and  40  acres 
are  devoted  to  meadow.  The  garden  furnishes  a  large  quantity  and 
good  variety  of  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  institution 
IS  well  managed. 

Umatilla. — The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  103,  being  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  school.  In  the  schoolroom  tlie  children 
have  made  marked  improvement,  and  the  industrial  work  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  is  being  carried  on  successfully.  The  girls  are 
instructed  in  cooking,  sewing,  laundering,  poultry  i*aising,  care  of 
milk,  and  housekeeping  generally.  The  garden,  cultivated  by  the 
boys,  produced  enough  early  vegetables  to  supply  the  school.  This 
school  offers  good  opportunities  for  the  teaching  of  stock  raising  and 
dair}4ng,  as  it  possesses  a  fine  large  pasture  with  a  stream  of  water  run- 
ning through  it.    The  managenient  is  excellent. 

Yuinax. — ^The  school  has  a  fine  herd  of  123  head  of  cattle,  which 
affords  opportunity  for  practical  instruction  in  stock  raising  and  dairy- 
ing. The  school  farm  produced  15  tons  of  rye  hay  and  130  tons  of  wild 
hay.  The  school  garden  is  cared  for  by  the  boys,  and  produced  enough 
vegetables  this  year  to  supply  both  school  and  stock.  The  schoolroom 
work  is  good.  Instruction  in  household  duties,  butter  making,  and 
weaving  of  rugs  is  given  the  girls. 

Pennsylvania. —  Carlisle. — ^Tnis  is  the  largest  Indian  school  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  admirably  equipped,  and  the  results  obtained  in 
the  schoolroom  and  shops  are  satisfactory.  Practical  instruction  is 
also  obtained  through  the  outing  system,  which  had  its  origin  with 
Colonel  Pratt,  and  the  demand  for  pupils  far  exceeds  the  number 
available.  This  year  more  than  700  boys  and  girls  were  placed  in 
good  white  families  and  their  earnings  amounted  to  over  ^1 ,000.  So 
successful  has  this  system  proved  that  a  number  of  other  schools  have 
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introduced  it.  The  management  of  the  institution  is  excellent,  and 
the  various  departments  are  in  charge  of  a  competent  corps  of 
instructors. 

yirginia. — Hampton* — During  the  past  year  there  have  been  under 
instruction  at  Hampton  140  Indians.  The  average  in  education  and 
intelligence  of  the  Indian  pupils  coming  to  Hampton  shows  steady 
advancement,  and  last  year  the  improvement  was  especially  markea. 
The  literary  and  industrial  training  is  well  correlated,  and  both  are  of 
Ae  most  practical  and  effective  character.  All  students,  of  both  sexes, 
are  trained  in  those  lines  of  industry  that  will  likely  be  useful  to  them 
after  leaving  school.  Many  of  the  Indian  pupils  have  chosen  to  spend 
the  entire  day  in  the  shops  learning  a  trade,  or  in  the  dairy,  or  on  the 
farm,  obtainm^  their  literary  instruction  in  the  evening  classes.  The 
native  industries  are  taught  and  the  pupils  are  maldng  excellent 

grogress.    Hampton  is  one  of  the  best-equipped  schools  in  the  United 
tates. 

'Washington. — Neoih  Bay^  day. — ^The  chief  industry  of  the  Indians  of 
this  agency  is  fishing.  The  women  make  fine  baskets  which  find  a 
read^  market  The  ^eah  Bay  day  school  is  in  charge  of  two  teachers 
and  IS  doing  good  work. 

I\tj/€Ulup. — ^The  Indians  of  Puyallup  Keservation  dress  practically 
as  wiute  people  and  speak  and  understand  English  well  enough  for 
ordinary  l)U8iness  transactions.  They  own  large  tracts  of  valuable 
land  and  are  making  marked  progress  toward  higher  civilization.  The 
literary  '^ork  of  the  school  is  satisfactory. 

Chekalisj  day. — ^Twenty-five  pupils  were  enrolled  this  year,  and  the 
attendance  has  been  the  best  ever  secured.  The  newly  appointed 
teacher  has  entered  into  his  work  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  results 
are  satisfactory.    The  school  has  471  acres  of  pasture  land. 

Skokomiah^  day. — ^This  school  ha^  been  moved  to  a  more  accessible 
point  on  the  reservation,  and  by  t])i/9  means  a  larger  attendance  is 
obtained. 

TuUdip. — ^The  superintendent  is  energetic  in  his  efforts  to  better 
the  conoition  of  the  Indians,  and  school  and  agency  affairs  are  well 
managed.  Early  in  the  school  year  a  fire  destroyed  the  Tulalip  board- 
ing school,  but  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  was 
made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  day  school  in  operation  at 
Port  Madison,  under  Tulalip  Agency,  has  an  attendance  of  42. 

Wisconsin. —  Oneida. — ^This  reservation  contains  65,400  acres,  the 
quality  of  the  land  rangii^  from  fair  to  good.  Fifteen  hundred  allot- 
ments have  been  made.  The  principal  occupations  of  the  Indians  are 
farming,  working  in  the  lumber  camps,  and  selling  timber  from  their 
allotments.  The  Oneidas  have  been  self-supporting  for  a  number  of 
years.  They  do  beautiful  beadwork,  and  during  the  long,  cold,  win- 
ter months  this  is  a  source  of  considerable  income  to  them,  as  their 
articles  find  a  ready  market. 

The  boarcUng  school  is  attended  by  194  children.  The  work  of  the 
schoolroom  is  satisfactory  and  the  management  excellent. 

Wyoming. —  Wind  Rvoer. — ^The  school  farm  comprises  520  acres,  of 
which  120  acres  are  under  cultivation,  the  remainder  being  in  pasture. 
The  garden  is  easily  irrigated^  and  all  kinds  of  grains,  grasses,  and 
vege&bles  are  produced.  Thirty-two  individual  gardens  were  culti- 
vated by  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers.  The  girls  are 
trained  in  domestic  work,  and  the  boys  in  farming,  making  dams  and 
ditches  and  irrigating.    The  schoolroom  work  is  good. 
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In  general. — The  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  children  receives 
care  and  attention  at  the  various  institutions,  and  too  much  praise  can 
not  be  bestowed  upon  the  self-sacrificing  missionaries  for  their  untiring 
efforts  to  uplift  the  race. 

Besides  the  schools  mentioned,  charitable  organizations  afe  conduct- 
ing a  number  of  institutions  which  are  doing  commendable  work. 

Statements  in  detail  concerning  the  condition,  requirements,  and 
defects  of  the  schools  inspected  have  been  placed  in  toe  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

THE  OUTING  SYSTEM. 

The  practice  of  the  outing  system  continues  to  produce  good  results. 
Additional  schools  have  introduced  it  successfully,  and  in  tnose  schools 
where  the  system  was  already  established  the  number  of  pupils  enjoy- 
ing its  benefits  has  been  increased. 

This  system  of  training  was  originated  by  Col.  R.  H.  Pratt,  of  the 
Carlisle  school.  Briefly,  it  consists  in  allowmg  pupils  to  spend  one  or 
more  years  of  their  school  life  away  from  the  school  in  select  white 
families,  under  the  supervision  of  the  school,  receiving  reasonable 
wa^es  for  their  services  and  attending  the  local  district  school.  From 
their  earnings  the  pupils  pay  for  their  clothing  and  other  necessary 
expenses,  and  the  school  makes  provision  for  taKing  care  of  their  sav- 
ings. Under  this  system  the  Indian  pupil  is  surrounded  by  all  the 
civilizing  influences  of  a  good  home;  ne  lives  the  life  of  and  mingles 
freely  with  white  children  of  his  own  age,  imbibes  their  fdeas,  and 
forms  similar  habits;  he  takes  part  in  all  farm  operations  (and  in  the 
case  of  the  girl,  in  the  work  of  the  home),  and  learns  in  the  school  of 
experience  how  to  conduct  his  own.  Association  with  white  people  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Indian  child,  for  only  by  this  contact 
can  he  be  taught  to  think  and  reason  as  does  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Miss  Laura  Jackson,  girls'  manager,  Carlisle  Indian  School,  in  her 
paper  on  the  outing  system  for  girG,  read  at  the  Minneapolis  meeting 
of  Indian  teachers,  said: 

Since  the  history  of  man  it  has  been  well  known  that  the  association  of  different 
nations  and  peoples  made  those  nations  and  peoples  more  alike;  that  the  association 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  cultivated,  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  higher,  has  always 
elevated  the  ignorant  and  the  lower  classes,  even  if  the  higher  were  in  such  insignifi- 
cant numbers  as  to  be  incorporated  with  them.  A  savage  nation  brought  in  contact 
with  a  civilized  one  is  always  elevated  by  this  contact 

The  best  localities  for  the  operation  of  this  system  are  those  which 
have  a  lar^e  settled  rural  population.  In  the  vicinity  of  many  schools 
this  condition  does  not  exist,  and  hence  in  those  cases  its  adoption  has 
not  been  practicable.  Wherever  the  conditions  are  favorable,  how- 
ever, the  schools  have  been  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  outing  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the  practice  be  inaugurated 
wherever  possible,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  civilizing  agencies. 

RETURNED  STUDENTS. 

While  some  of  the  students  who  return  from  the  schools  to  their 
homes  seemingly  relapse  into  their  old  ways,  the  majority  profit  by 
the  training  they  have  received.  The  number  of  returned  students  is 
steadily  increasing,  and,  with  the  growing  capacity  of  our  schools,  they 
will  before  many  years  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  Indian  popula 
tion.    As  their  numbers  increase,  the  home  prejudices  against  the  white 
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maa's  civilization  decrease,  and  each  year  the  etiTironments  of  the 
returned  Rtudent  are  becoming  more  and  more  favorable  to  his  con- 
tinued advancement. 

Observation  of  conditions  at  the  agencies  and  a  study  of  the  subject 

during  tbe  past  four  years  forces  the  codcIusiod  that  an  active  and 

systeDiatic   effort  should  be  made   to  secure  work  for  all  students 

immediately  upon  their  return  from  school,  whether  on  vacation  or 

having  finished  the  course  of  study  prescribed.     It  would  be  advisable 

^ide  an  employment  clerk  at  each  agency 

i  Indian  population,  to  assist  the  agent  in 

its  who  have  been  unable  to  find  work  for 

0  this  clerkship  might  be  made  a  reward 
d  most  progressive  returned  students.  In 
for  the  Indians,  this  clerk  should  put  him- 
farmers,  stockraisers,  dairymen,  lumber- 
lerally,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  learn  of 
are  for  the  Indian  youth  the  first  oppor- 
He  should  recommend  for  these  places 
lost  ambition  and  industry  in  fitting  them- 

The  very  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
;n  that  a  substantial  reward  in  the  way  of 
waits  those  who  prove  themselves  worthy 
lent  moral  effect. 

lubs  or  associations  should  cooperate  with 
secure  employment  for  the  boys  and  girls. 
!0  be  instructed  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
:ing  the  girls  and  in  putting  on  tbe  market 
ful  articles  of  native  manufacture.     The 

to  do  this  work,  thus  preserving  those 
ir  mothers  have  practiced  for  many  years, 
e  source  of  an  important  addition  to  tbe 

that  a  strong  effort  be  made  to  find  work 
Lild  accomplish  much  ^ood  by  inducing  the 
;bool  to  settle  upon  his  allotment  or  other 
3me  for  himself.  He  could  also  assist  the 
astions  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  farm  and 
It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  placing 
eep  a  watchful  supervision  over  him  and 
;ars  he  should  be  placed  upon  his  own 

mded  that  wherever  possible  this  system 
returned  students  be  put  into  practice. 

1  the  annual  report  of  Hampton  Institute, 
if  Indian  students  from  that  school: 

ente  now  lining  is  u  follows: 
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We  have  usually  claimed  that  three-fourths  of  our  students  do  well,  though  the 
figui'es  show  a  much  higher  per  cent,  this  year  444  excellent  and  f^ood  against  50 
poor  and  bad. 

The  following  is  a  statistical  table  showing  the  number  of  Indian  students  inde- 
pendently employed: 

Physicians 2 

lAwyers 2 

Illustrator 1 

Ethnologist 1 

Clerks 7 

Engineers  and  machinists 8 

Carpenters  and  blacksmiths 6 

Miller 1 

Hotelkeeper 1 

Marine 1 

Servants  and  laborer? M 

Loggers 6 

Miners 2 

Shoemaker 1 

Tailor 1 

U.  8.  Army  and  Navy 4 

Oovenmient  surveyors 3 

81 
SYSTEMATIC  TRANSFER  OF  PUPILS. 

An  obstacle  to  success  in  the  Indian  school  service,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  in  previous  reports,  is  the  lack  of  a  proper  system 
of  transferring  pupils.  This  should  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible 
and  some  means  devised  whereby  the  nonreservation  schools  can  be 
filled  automatically  by  the  promotion  of  fit  pupils  from  the  reservation 
and  day  schools.  The  practice  at  present  is  lor  the  various  nonreser- 
vation schools  to  send  agents  to  the  diflferent  reservations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  pupils  to  bring  their  attendance  up  to  the  required 
number.  It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  to  find  representatives  from 
several  schools  on  the  same  reservation  viein^  with  one  another  in 
their  eflforts  to  secure  children  for  their  respective  institutions,  and  in 
the  eagerness  to  reach  the  required  attendance  the  fitness  of  the  pupil 
for  work  and  study  is  frequently  overlooked. 

The  result  is  that  in  many  cases  there  are  a  number  of  children  at 
nonreservation  schools  ranging  in  years  from  the  kindergarten  age  to 
young  men  and  women,  some  of  whom  are  fitted  neither  pnysically  nor 
mentally  for  the  prescribed  work.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  non- 
reservation  schools  to  give  instruction  to  kindergarten  classes.  Children 
of  this  age  should  attend  the  day  schools  or  the  near-by  reservation 
schools  until  they  are  old  enough  to  be  transferred.  Under  the  present 
system  unnecessary  expense  is  incurred  and  much  valuable  time  wasted 
by  the  various  persons  who  traverse  a  large  territory  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  pupils. 

The  situation  might  be  helped  somewhat  if  each  superintendent  were 
required  to  send  to  the  Indian  OflSce  before  the  close  of  the  school  year 
a  list  of  pupils  recommended  for  promotion  and  transfer,  «tatin^  age, 
general  condition,  and  ability  in  any  particular  line  of  work.  This  list 
could  be  submitted  to  the  supervisor  of  the  district,  who  should  assign 
the  children  to  the  various  schools. 
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DAT  8CHOOL8. 

A  branch  of  the  school  service  of  growing  importance  is  that  consti- 
tuted by  the  day  schools.  While  the  Indians  were  in  their  uncivilized 
state  and  were  constantly  on  the  move,  day  schools  were  in  many  cases 
out  of  the  question,  and  almost  the  only  way  of  making  any  progress 
was  to  gather  the  children  into  boaraing  schools,  whereby  regular 
attendance  was  insured  and  the  children  removed  from  the  reactionary 
influences  of  the  roving  life  of  the  camp.  Now,  however,  many  of  the 
Indians  have  become  comparatively  settled,  and  have  been  so  far  influ- 
enced by  school  work  and  contact  with  civilization  that  they  look  with 
much  more  favor  upon  education,  and  are  generally  wilhng,  and  in 
many  cases  anxious,  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Where  these 
conmtionB  prevail,  day  schools  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  more  of 
them  should  be  established,  until  there  is  one  within  easy  walking  dis- 
tance of  every  camp,  these  schools  to  be  supplanted  eventually  by 
dii^trict  schools  as  the  country  becomes  settled. 

The  teacher  in  the  day  school  has  for  his  pupils  not  alone  those  in 
his  schoolroom.  He  is  teaching  and  uplifting  as  well  the  parents  at 
home.  Whatever  he  teaches  Qie  children  in  the  school  will  have  a 
reflex  action  on  the  home.  If  the  ^rl  is  trained  in  habits  of  neatness, 
the  home  will  show  the  result;  if  she  is  taught  to  cook,  she  will 
naturally  practice  the  lessons  at  home;  if  the  boy  is  taught  to  make 
a  good  garden  and  to  farm  well,  he  will  be  ambitious  to  show  at 
home  what  he  can  do,  and  the  home  ^rden  and  farm  will  exhibit  the 
effects.  By  rendering  the  child's  traming  of  practical  value  in  mak- 
ing the  home  more  comfortable  and  cheerful,  tne  parents  will  be  inter- 
ested and  brought  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  civilized  life.  In 
brief,  the  day-school  teacher  has,  through  the  children,  the  whole  com- 
munity for  his  school.  He  is  operating  at  the  very  heart  of  civiliza- 
tion— ^the  home.  The  day  school  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  Indian 
school  service  that  the  white  district  school  does  to  the  higher  schools 
in  the  cities. 

The  day  school  is  especially  valuable  for  the  younger  children,  for 
it  avoids  the  objection  that  a  child  of  tender  years  should  not  be  sep- 
arated from  its  parents,  and  where  such  a  school  is  available  he  can 
begin  at  an  early  age — a  very  important  matter  in  training  Indian 
children. 

The  industrial  features  of  the  day  schools  should  be  emphasized 
and  developed,  and  the  equipment  snould  be  generous.  The  teacher 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  farming,  stock  raising,  and  dairying. 
Each  school  should  have  a  garden,  and  where  possible  a  farm,  and 
those  practical  industries  should  be  taught  that  are  suited  to  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  pupils.  There  should  be  classes  in  cooking, 
sewing,  and  other  branches  necessary  for  training  girls  to  be  good 
houseseepers.  The  teacher  should  take  an  active  interest  in  the  life 
of  the  community  where  his  school  is  situated,  and  give  the  Indians 
the  assistance  of  his  knowledge  of  agriculture,  fruit  culture,  stock 
raising,  etc. 

During  the  year  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  all  day-school  teachers 
urging  upon  them  the  importance  of  industrial  instruction. 
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INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  industrial  department  of  the  schools  has  shown  a  marked  advance 
during  the  year,  and  those  engaged  in  the  Indian  work  have  it  more 
and  more  strongly  impressed  upon  their  minds  that  this  feature  of  the 
training  is  of  prime  importance.  Literary  education  is  essential,  but 
after  the  inidiments  have  been  acquired  every  effort  should  be  directed 
toward  equipping  the  child  with  the  power  to  fill  a  useful  place  in  the 
world — not  only  to  sustain  himself,  but  to  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  he 
may  be  comfortable  and  contented.  To  this  end  the  child  must  be 
tramed  in  the  "work  habit,"  and  given  knowledge  and  skill  in  those 
branches  of  industry  most  likely  to  be  of  advantage  after  he  leaves 
school. 

With  this  object  in  view,  the  various  schools  are  adapting  their 
industrial  instruction  to  the  environment  of  the  pupils'  homes.  In 
districts  having  fertile  soil  and  abundant  rains,  for  example,  agri- 
culture and  its  kindred  industries  receive  the  most  attention;  in  graz- 
ing re^ons,  stock  raising  and  dairying  are  emphasized,  and  so  on, 
accordmg  to  the  varying  conditions  prevailing  in  different  localities. 
On  reservations  having  a  slight  i*amfall,  but  a  good  water  supply, 
instruction  in  irrigation  is  given. 

Those  trades  are  taught  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  bo^r  who  settles 
on  his  allotment,  enabling  him  to  give  proper  care  to  his  implements, 
his  stock,  and  his  home  and  faim  buildings. 

For  the  girls  the  instruction  is  arranged  with  the  pui*pose  of  fitting 
them  to  become  successful  homemakers;  able  to  preside  over  a  home 
so  as  to  make  it  neat,  cheei^ul,  and  healthful.  It  includes  cooking, 
sewing,  laundering,  and  general  housekeeping.  The  motto  that  "  we 
learn  to  do  by  doing"  is  well  exemplified  here,  and  the  girls  obtain 
their  skill  in  these  departments  by  doing  their  own  work  and  assisting 
in  that  of  the  school. 

It  is  through  such  practical  work  that  the  Indian  child  is  prepared 
to  meet  life's  duties  successfully,  and  to  become  a  self-sustaining  and 
contented  citizen. 

AGRICULTURE,  STOCK  RAISING,  AND  DAIRYING. 

An  outdoor  life  is  that  which  is  most  natural  to  the  Indian,  and  hence 
it  is  the  one  in  which  he  is  most  content.  And  of  all  the  useful  occu- 
pations which  possess  this  desirable  feature,  farming,  with  its  kindred 
industries  of  stock  raising  and  dairying,  is  foremost.  Furthermore, 
the  Indian's  chief  and  almost  only  assets  are  in  his  lands,  and  hence  it 
follows  that  from  necessity  and  from  choice  a  large  majority  of  the 
Indians  must  obtain  their  support  through  agriculture.  This  occupa- 
tion possesses  many  other  features  which  are  of  peculiar  advantage  to 
the  Indian  in  his  present  condition.  By  obliging  him  to  remain  in  one 
locality  it  weans  him  from  his  nomadic  tendencies,  and  the  performing 
of  his  necessary  farm  labors  at  the  proper  seasons  makes  him  system- 
atic and  regular  in  his  manner  of  living  and  teaches  him  to  give  atten- 
tion to  details.  To  make  any  lasting  progress  he  must  have  a  home, 
and  a  life  on  a  farm  is  the  one  which  best  meets  his  requirements.  In 
The  Indians  of  To-day,  it  is  said  that: 

The  school  fBrm  of  the  present  reservation  boardine  schools  is  education  wholly 
in  the  right  direction,  ana  these  farms  are  perhaps  uie  most  useful  feature  of  the 
schools,  but  there  should  be  many  more  of  them. 
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Superintendents  of  BchoolB  have  been  urged  to  better  the  school 
fftrnm  in  every  way  possible  and  to  enlarge  the  agricultural  work. 
Attention  has  been  given  to  inducing  the  Indians  not  to  lea^e  their  allot- 
ments, but  to  settle  upon  and  cultivate  them,  and  where  they  already 
have  farms,  to  incrp^t^e  the  acreage  under  cultivation  and  raise  more 
and  better  crops.  Seveial  of  the  school  farms  have  been  enlarged,  and 
in  numerous  other  ca^es  the  acreage  under  cultivation  has  been  much 
increased.  The  workers  in  the  field  are  lending  their  cooperation  to 
"  '  "■    '  '  on  this  subject  with  successful  results, 

ttcular,  are  everywhere  noticeable. 
t  example  of  the  improvements  referred 
gricultui'al  School,  Oklahoma.  Here  a 
of  excellent  land  is  being  transformed 
LC  purpose  of  making  this  the  great  agri- 
All  work  is  carried  on  in  a  practical 
hundreds  of  pupils  are  afforded  excep- 
ing  instruction  in  farming,  dairying,  and 
'  inestimable  value  to  them  in  cultivating 
ave  school.  During  my  recent  visit  to 
it  had  a  large  numwr  of  boys  at  work 
>nts  in  the  fields,  were  up  early  in  the 
lly  throughout  the  day.  The  girls  take 
id  are  learning  practical  housework, 
localities  where  general  farming  is  not 
raising  can  be  carried  on  successfully, 
iustry  becomes  of  first  importance,  and 
cb  regions  should  attend  schools  where 
tally  with  farming,  this  occupation  is 
an's  tastes  and  habits.  It  gives  him  an 
ture  be  loves  animals, 
ge  W.  Mellis,  in  his  paper  prepared  for 
apolis: 

>t  be  extended,  but  It  ehoold  be  thoroufch  and 
the  distinfliiisliing  characteristics  of  the  difierent 
!  able  intelligently  Ut  select  stock  euitable  to  the 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  used, 
or  for  both.  The  value  of  cattle  as  an  article  oi 
It  of  Indian  ponie«,  should  be  made  clear  to  them, 
ty  of  proviaine  shelter,  of  putting  up  sufficient 
d  of  rearing  c^vea,  etc 

-J  and  Southwest  show  that  many  Indians 
ng  themselves  by  cattle  raising,  and  that 
>re  to  do  likewise. 

'  this  industry  that  is  receiving  increas- 
On  a  number  of  reservations  it  is  very 
:ed  to  the  Indians,  as  it  can  be  entered 
ng  the  Navaho,  this  industry  is  of  ines- 
sning  the  wool  for  the  famous  blankets 

in  almost  all  localities,  and  a  number  of 
schools  are  teaching  it  successfully.  The  daily  attention  required  by 
dairy  cattle  is  very  effective  in  training  the  Indian  to  regularity  and 
punctuality  in  his  habits,  and  the  possession  of  a  dairy  ados  much  to 
the  comfort  and  contenbnent  of  his  home  life.    Both  boys  and  girln  are 
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taught  the  feeding  and  care  of  cattle,  the  care  of  milk,  butter  making,  and 
the  various  other  ways  in  which  milk  may  be  utilized  for  food  purposes. 

Poultry  raising  is  another  industry  very  valuable  to  the  Indian,  and 
should  form  a  part  of  the  industrial  training  of  every  school.  It  is 
conducted  chiefly  hj  girls  under  the  direction  of  the  matron,  although 
the  boys  also  share  in  the  instruction. 

The  importance  -of  these  industries  is  specially  emphasized  in  the 
Couree  of  Study  recently  issued,  and  superintendents  and  instructors 
are  urged  to  bring  the  work  in  these  branches  up  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible standard.  Reports  received  and  personal  observation  show  that 
while  the  Course  of  Study  has  been  m  operation  but  a  few  months, 
the  outline  of  work  given  in  these  departments  is  being  carried  out 
with  encouraging  results. 

NATIVE  INDUSTRIES. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  helps  in  the  work  of  making  the  Indianf 
independent  is  the  encouraging  of  the  useful  native  arts.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  basket  making,  blanket  weaving,  beadwork, 
pottery,  and  the  making  of  other  ornamental  and  useful  articles,  'such 
as  moccasins,  purses,  belts,  etc.  Although  there  is  a  large  demand  for 
these  articles,  solely  because  of  their  artistic  beauty  and  symbolic  de- 
signs, they  should  be  adapted  to  modern  uses,  in  order  to  create  a 
wider  market.  The  instructors  in  these  subjects  are  making  eflforts  to 
accomplish  this  result. 

During  the  past  year  much  progress  has  been  mad6  in  the  native 
industries.  The  children  from  tribes  especially  skilled  in  artistic 
native  work  have  been  encouraged  to  learn  and  preserve  the  arts  of 
their  ancestors,  and  great  interest  in  this  work  is  manifested  at  vari- 
our  places.  For  example,  the  frames  of  condemned  chairs  are  used 
in  one  school  as  looms  upon  which  the  little  ones  are  faithfully  learn- 
ing the  art  of  blanket  weaving  as  practiced  by  their  parents.  In 
another  instance  a  pupil  has  gone  to  ner  home  and  learned  the  intri- 
cate weaves  used  by  tne  old  basket  makers  of  her  tribe  and  returned 
to  the  school  to  teach  the  art  to  others. 

The  making  of  lace  of  modem  designs  is  another  direction  in  which 
the  great  natural  skill  of  the  Indian  is  being  utilized.  Miss  Sybil 
Carter  has  organized  classes  on  a  number  of  reservations,  and  it  is 
round  that  the  Indian  women  learn  readily  and  produce  beautiful 
work,  which  finds  a  ready  market  and  is  already  proving  a  source  of 
considerable  income  to  those  engaged  in  it.  Last  year  the  Indian 
women  under  Miss  Carter's  direction  alone  sold  over  $6,000  woiiJi  of 
lace. 

In  the  Southwest  the  making  of  rugs  and  blankets  is  being  stimu- 
lated and  revived.  On  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  other  district  basket 
making  and  beadwork  are  receiving  increasing  attention,  and  gener- 
ally on  all  the  reservations  interest  in  the  native  industries  is  awaken- 
ing, and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  encouraging. 

Kelative  to  these  industries  we  quote  the  following  from  the  South- 
ern Workman,  of  Hampton,  Va.: 

The  very  general  movement  on  the  part  of  friends  of  the  Indian  for  developing  the 
native  industries  of  the  red  man  as  a  means  of  his  own  maintenance  is  supported  at 
Hampton  by  the  introduction  of  a  native  teacher,  whose  presence  affords  the  Indian 
studente  special  opportunities  for  learning  to  make  Indian  baskets  and  pottery.  Miss 
Arizona  8wayney»  of  Cherokee,  N.  C,  who  graduated  from  Hampton  in  1899,  has 
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recently  spent  several  months  on  the  reservation  fitting  herself  for  this  work.  She 
has  learned  from  some  of  the  old  Indian  women  thoh^e  secrets  of  tlieir  art  which  are 
in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  passing  away  of  the  older  generation.  She  has  become 
akilled  in  the  double  weave,  which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  feats  in  basketry, 
and  has  learned  how  the  Cherokee  mold  and  decorate  pottery,  for  which  they  are 
justly  famous,  and  how  they  bake  their  clay.  Having  acquired  these  things  from 
the  natives,  she  comes  to  Hampton  to  teach  them  to  classes  of  voung  Indian  girls. 
She  uses  the  Indian  materials  and  colors  and  the  native  dyes,  ana  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  eventually  be  developed  here  a  special  pattern,  to  be  known  as  the  Hamp- 
ton basket 

Another  old-time  industry  that  Lb  being  brought  to  the  front  at  Hampton  is  weaving 
with  the  handloonL 

In  the  training  of  the  hands,  which  is  so  essentially  a  part  of  the  Hampton  creed, 
it  is  especially  fitting  that  these  arts  should  be  practiced  here,  for  the  Indians  in 
learning  to  weave  rugs  and  make  baskets  are  acquiring  industries  by  which  they  can 
earn  their  living  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  South  and  West. 

Another  point  at  which  the  teaching  of  the  native  industries  is  car- 
ried on  successfully  is  amon^  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  in 
Oklahoma.  As  illustrating  what  an  important  part  this  work  will  take 
in  furnishing  employment  for  the  Indians,  Rev.  Walter  C.  Roe,  mis- 
wonary  at  Colony,  Okla.,  says: 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  enteipnses  for  preserving  the  native  arts  and 
developing  self-supporting  and  congenial  mdustry  is  the  Mononk  Lodge,  situated 
among  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  adjoining  the  famous  Seger  Indian  School  at 
Colony,  Okla.  The  principal  work  done  is  wad  work.  The  beads,  imported  from 
France,  are  bought  wnolesale  from  New  York  traders.  Buckskin  is  purchased  in  St. 
Louis  and  fancy  hides  in  New  York.  The  most  difficult  article  to  provide  is  the  thread, 
oonsisting  of  nbers  of  the  broad,  fiat  sinew  which  lies  along  the  back  of  the  cow, 
deer,  and  other  large  animals.  Heretofore  the  local  supply  has  been  sufficient,  but 
now  the  work  has  so  increased  that  an  arrangement  is  being  made  with  one  of  the 
great  packing  companies  to  supply  the  necessary  material. 

These  various  articles  are  distributed  among  the  women  who  are  expert  in  bead- 
work,  and  presently  come  back  metamorphosed  into  mocc^ns  of  any  design,  or 
pouches  and  purses  of  different  shapes  fit  for  either  the  drawing  room  or  the  golf 
links,  or  beautiful  music  rolls,  photograph  cases,  or  other  novelties,  adapted,  it  is  true, 
to  the  demands  of  civilized  life,  but  carefully  preserving  the  Indian  workmanship 
and  designs.  The  work  is  done  with  awl  and  sinew,  without  the  use  of  needle  ana 
thread,  and  the  workers  are  paid  by  the  square  inch — 2}  cents.  An  awakened  interest 
is  manifest  among  them,  theyounger  women  now  trying  to  per^t  themselves  so  that 
they  can  be  trusted  with  the  costly  materials.  The  goods  pruduced  are  finding  an 
ever-widening  market. 

This  work  is  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  women  of  this 
tribe,  the  amount  received  by  them  from  sales  often  reaching  $400  a 
month.  The  fact  that  the  Indians  naturally  possess  great  finger  skill 
should  be  taken  into  account  whenever  we  are  considering  means 
whereby  to  help  them  to  become  self-supporting.  The  native  arts  are 
the  voluntary  expressions  of  the  Indian  mind  m  its  native  state,  and 
the  work  is  most  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  them,  being  regarded  more 
in  the  light  of  recreation  than  of  labor.  Even  while  they  are  engaged  in 
other  productive  work,  such  as  farming  or  stock  raising,  they  can  simul- 
taneously prosecute  this  industry  ana  make  of  it  an  added  source  of 
income.  The  making  and  selling  of  baskets  teaches  the  Indian  the  care 
and  value  of  money  and  the  wisdom  of  economy  and  thrift — lessons 
vitally  important  to  permanent  advancement. 

To  the  Indian  woman  the  native  industries  are  especially  valuable, 
since  the  work  can  be  done  at  the  home,  where  she  can  have  supervision 
over  the  family.  During  the  long  winter  months  many  useful  articles 
can  be  made,  which  find  a  ready  market,  and  produce  a  good  return 
for  the  labor  expended.  The  mother  is  thus  made  an  important  bread- 
winner, in  which  position  she  commands  more  respect  and  consideration. 
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The  teaching  of  native  industries  is  carried  on  at  27  Government 
boarding  schools,  as  noted  on  pages  24  to  30,  and  basketrj'  is  taught 
in  the  day  schools  at  Mesa  Grande  and  Ukiah,  Cal.  A  number  of  mis- 
sion schools  have  been  doing  this  work  for  many  years.  At  St.  Marys, 
Wis.,  lace  making  has  attention.  The  Course  of  Studv  emphasizes 
the  importance  ox  teaching  this  subject,  and  it  is  hoped  the  instruc- 
tion will  soon  become  general. 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES  FOR  INDIAN  TEACHERS. 

This  year  has  witnessed  the  meetings  of  the  most  successful  series 
of  Indian  school  institutes  in  the  history  of  the  service.  Under  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  institutes  were  held  as  follows: 
Pine  Rid^e,  S.  Dak.,  February  20-22  and  June  25-27;  Flandreau, 
S.  Dak.,  July  1-5;  Department  of  Indian  Education,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  July  7-l:j.;  Pacinc  Coast  Institute,  Newoort,  Oreg.,  August 
18-23.  Two  meetings  at  Pine  Ridge  and  one  at  Flandreau,  under  the 
direction  of  Supervisor  A.  O.  Wright,  were  well  attended.  Questions 
bearing  on  the  Indian  problem  were  discussed,  from  which  much  good 
will  undoubtedly  result.     Supt.  Charles  F.  Peircc,  of  Flandreau,  had 

Srepared  an  excellent  exhibit  for  the  Minneapolis  meeting,  which  was 
isplayed  at  the  Flandreau  Institute.  Institutes  were  also  held  at 
Keams  Canyon  and  Winnebago  from  which  no  reports  have  been 
received. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Institute  was  participated  in  bv  a  large  number  of 
teachers  from  the  Northwest,  the  Southwest,  and  the  Coast  region, 
and  an  exhibit  of  industrial  and  class-room  work  prepared  by  the  pupils 
of  these  sections  elicited  much  commendation.  The  subjects  assigned 
were  practical,  and  the  members  entered  into  the  discussions  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  Department  of  Indian  Education  was  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
This  meeting  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  Indian  institutes.  The 
papers  and  discussions  showed  research  and  thought,  and  dealt  with 
problems  relating  to  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian. 
The  keynote  of  the  convention  was,  "  How  to  make  the  Indian  self- 
supporting  as  soon  as  possible,"  the  subjects  being  selected  by  the 
various  superintendents,  supervising  officers,  and  instructors  in  the 
field,  and  no  one  could  listen  to  the  discussions  without  being  impressed 
with  the  earnestness  of  the  Indian  workers.  Particular  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  industrial  training,  especially  agriculture,  stocK  raising, 
dairying,  and  the  trades,  the  thought  being  to  prepare  the  children 
for  life. 

The  superintendents  of  the  various  schools  have  each  year  requested 
that  men  prominent  in  the  educational  world  be  secured  for  our  pro- 
gi-amme,  and  in  addition  to  the  papers  presented  by  the  faithful  workers 
in  the  service,  we  were  unusually  foitunate  in  having  with  us  some  of 
the  naost  noted  educators  of  the  period,  among  them  being  Hon.  \V.  T. 
Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education;  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  president  Colum])ia  University;  Most  Rev.  John  Ireland, 
archbishop  of  St.  Paul;  Dr.  Michael  E.  Sadler,  director  of  inquiries 
and  reports,  education  office,  London,  England;  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship, 
editor  Journal  of  Education,  Boston;  Hon.  Alfred  Bayliss,  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  Illinois;  Hon.  Augustus  S.  Downing, 
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Srincipal  New  York  Training  Schuol  for  Teafhern;  and  Hon.  Z.  X. 
nvder,  president  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo. 
The  meetiQgs  of  the  department  were  arranged  so  that  the  teachers 
could  attend  tiie  sessions  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and 
liitten  to  lecturer  and  addresses  on  educational  methods  by  men  and 
women    of  national  reputation.      The   good  accomplished  by   these 
annual  conferences  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  to  the  Indian  teacher, 
in  many  instances  isoktted  from  civilization,  this  opportunity  of  meet- 
te  and  Indian  schools  and  compar- 
ifting  the  youth  of  the  country,  is 

lie  meetings  of  the  department  of 
[lent  exhibit  prepared  by  the  pupils 
e  music  furnished  bv  the  boys  band 
Jbamberlain  Schoot,  South  Dakota, 
at  the  department  meeting^,  at  the 
^her  occasions,  their  rendition   of 

Snest  collection  of  this  kind  ever 
1  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
loola  was  an  object  lesson  and  a 
pers  from  the  class  room,  exquisite 
of  native  design  and  manufacture, 
were  shown  in  abundance.  A  full 
reason  of  its  superior  workmanship, 
horseshoes,  pinchers,  ete,,  further 
en  at  the  schools.  Nearly  all  of  the 
1  was  the  work  done  that  to  particu- 
to  say,  the  exhibit  was  a  credit  to 
oinistratioQ. 


lian  schools  of  the  United  States, 
al  and  valuable  aaaiatanco,  is  receiv- 
in  the  field.  Many  commendatory 
e  been  received  from  men  long  and 

and  Indian  work,  and  also  from 
tors  of  this  country  and  Canada, 
ds  of  instruction  has  long  been  felt 
ile  it  is  realized  that  this  Course  of 
ed  that,  in  some  measure,  the  want 

a  few  months,  the  progress  made 
actions  and  the  results  obtained  are 

le  constant  aim  has  been  to  outline 
i  developing  the  intellect  and  cbar- 
V  him  with  the  ability  to  do  some- 
>ecome  self-supporting  as  soon  as 
a  of  leading  the  Indian  to  fee)  that 
counts,  in  all  work  the  endeavor 
t  will  equip  him  with  the  moral 
hers  are  ui^ed  to  study  pupils  indi- 
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vidually,  and  to  present  instruction  to  them  from  the  plane  of  their 
experience,  their  sense  perception,  and  their  conceptions;  in  all  work 
the  central  thought  to  be  that  of  rendering  service  by  producing  some- 
thing of  value.  An  earnest  endeavor  has  been  made  to  bring  the  liter- 
ary and  industrial  branches  into  closer  relation,  thereby  enabling  the 
instructors  to  do  more  sympathetic  work  in  their  respective  depaiii- 
ments.  For  instance,  instruction  in  arithmetic  has  been  correlated 
with  the  work  of  the  shops  and  farm,  practical  problems  from  real  life 
forming  a  large  portion  of  those  to  be  solved. 

The  Course  of  Stud^  includes  departments  devoted  to  each  of  the 
industries  and  occupations  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  student  after  he 
or  she  leaves  school.  The  greatest  emphasis  is  put  upon  agriculture, 
gardening,  and  dairying,  as  it  is  through  these  occupations  that  most 
of  the  pupils  will  gain  their  livelihood  in  the  future.  The  other 
branches  are  given  either  as  supplementary  to  the  work  in  agriculture 
or  stock  raising,  or  to  pupils  who  seem  specially  adapted  to  follow 
them  as  an  occupation.  Practical  instruction  in  housekeeping  is  given 
the  girls. 

In  brief,  the  object  constantly  kept  in  mind  has  been  to  teach  the 
pupil  how  to  work;  to  use  his  hands  skillfully  and  intelligently  at  some- 
thing that  will  yield  him  sufficient  returns  to  maintain  himself  and 
famfly  comfortably. 

Teachers  have  been  assisted  in  carrying  out  the  course  as  outlined 
by  personal  supervision  and  suggestions,  and  by  teaching  in  the  vari- 
ous classrooms.  Circulars  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  work  at 
hand  at  each  season  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time,  with  sugges- 
tions to  the  instructors. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Course  of  Study  being  almost  exhausted,  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session  authorized  the  printing  of  6,000  copies  in  a 
revised  form.  As  revised,  the  text  will  not  show  material  change, 
only  such  alterations  and  additions  being  made  as  the  experience  of 
the  piBtst  year  has  proved  to  be  desirable. 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  reports  of  superintendents  show- 
ing the  progress  made  in  following  the  Course  of  Study  recently  issued: 

REPORTS  OF  PROGRESS  MADE  IN  FOLLOWING  COURSE  OP  STUDY, 

Arizona. —  Colorado  River  Agencu. — The  school  reports  progress  in 
cooking,  sewing,  and  farming.  Two  acres  were  planted  in  garden, 
and  an  acre  of  new  ground  was  cleared. 

Fort  Apache. — Lessons  were  given  in  agriculture.  Twelve  acres 
were  devoted  to  the  school  garden. 

Fort  Mcjave. — Gardens  were  planted  by  all  the  grades,  and  crops 
cultivated. 

Moqui. — One  hundred  and  seventy  individual  gardens  were  culti- 
vated. The  Course  of  Study  was  followed  in  the  lessons  in  cooking, 
sewing,  and  laundering. 

Phoenix, — Gardening,  fruit  growing,  poultry  raising,  and  the  trades 
were  studied  in  the  classroom.  Twelve  gardens  were  made  and  cared 
for  by  the  pupils  of  the  literaiy  department,  the  gardens  being  under 
irrigation. 

Pima, — Various  kinds  of  vegetables  were  grown  on  plots  allotted  to 
each  classroom,  instruction  being  given  by  tne  teacher.  Cooking  and 
sewing  classes  were  conducted  according  to  the  Coui*se  of  Study, 
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Iritxton  Canyon. — ^About  6  acres  were  devoted  to  garden  and  fruits. 
The  eirls  have  made  progress  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  housekeeping, 
and  have  also  done  much  beadwork. 

Havdsupai. — Reports  progress  in  agriculture. 

Western  Na/oaIu>. — ^The  instruction  in  blanket  weaving  was  especially 
good. 

California. — Fort  BidweU. — ^The  girls  received  instruction  in  house- 
hold duties  and  dairying.  The  boys  were  given  agricultural  training, 
including  irrigation  and  practice  in  dairying,  and  general  repair  work. 

Fort  Yuma. — As  much  work  on  agricultural  lines  was  given  as  local 
conditioiis  permit.     Poultry  raising  and  housekeeping  were  taught. 

Oreen/oiUe. — Agriculture  has  been  given  prominence.  Industrial 
and  literary  work  were  correlated. 

Hoopa  VaUey. — Individual  gardens  were  allotted,  and  agriculture, 
dairying  fruit  raising,  and  mechanical  trades  included  in  tne  instruc- 
tion. Tne  girls  were  given  work  along  domestic  lines;  basketry  was 
also  taught. 

RouTM  Valley. — ^Farming',  gardening,  stock  raising,  dairying,  and 
industrial  training  were  given  the  boys.  In  addition  to  household 
work,  the  girls  gave  special  attention  to  basketry. 

Colorado. — Fort  Lewis. — About  an  acre  was  planted  to  individual 
gardens.  The  girls  received  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  and 
weaving  of  blankets.  The  industrial  instruction  was  excellent,  espcQi- 
ally  in  ironwork. 

Chrand  Junction. — ^Individual  gardens  were  planted,  and  a  variety 
of  vegetables  raised.  Turkey  and  chicken  raising  received  attention, 
and  household  duties,  dairying,  and  basket  making  were  taught  the 
girls.     The  outing  system  has  oeen  put  in  opemtion.  ^    . 

Idaho. — Fort  ffaR. — Instruction  in  agriculture,  including  irrigation, 
was  given.  A  special  effort  was -iqiade  in  teaching  stock  raising. 
Progress  was  made  in  beadwork. 

I^^emhi. — Fifteen  individual  ^rdens  were  cultivated.  In  all,  45 
acres  were  planted,  including  eight  in  garden.  Poultry  raising  was 
carried  on,  and  the  work  in  tne  sewing  room  was  satisfactory. 

Indian  Territory. — Seneca. — One  hundred  and  sixty  individual  gar- 
dens were  cared  for  by  the  pupils  and  devoted  to  the  raising  of  vege- 
tables.    Practical  instruction  was  given  in  carpentry. 

Iowa. — SaoamdFox. — Agriculture  and  the  care  of  stock  and  of  dairy 
products  were  given  attention.  The  girls  were  instructed  in  house- 
nold  duties  and  oeadwork. 

Kansas. — Hashdl  Institute  reports  the  cultivation  of  a  large  farm, 
besides  the  pupils'  individual  gardens.  Stock  raising  and  dairying 
were  made  prominent  features  of  the  school  work,  and  the  various 
useful  trades  were  taught  with  great  success.  Special  attention  was 
^ven  to  the  work  in  the  domestic  departments,  the  instruction  in  cook- 
ing being  very  practical  and  thorough.  Girls  were  also  taught  the 
care  of  dairy  products. 

Kickapoo. — Grarden,  orchard,  and  field  crops  were  cultivated.  The 
girls  received  instruction  in  household  work. 

Potwwatomi. — Gardens  were  planted  by  the  pupils  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teachers,  the  industrial  departments  given  special  promi- 
nence, and  practical  problems  introduced  in  the  literary  branches. 

Michigan. — Mount  Pleasant. — ^Two  acres  of  ground,  divided  into  260 
gardens,  were  cultivated,  bes^es  6  acres  set  aside  for  the  school  gar- 
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den.     Domestic   duties  were  taught  the  girls,  and  poultry  i*aii$iug 
practiced;  also  splint  baskets  are  made. 

MinneBota. — Bena. — Gardening  and  caring  for  stock  received  the 
attention  of  the  boys,  while  the  girls  were  trained  in  cooking  and 
sewing, 

Cass  Lake, — Instruction  in  gardening  and  household  duties  was  given. 

Leech  Lake  repoi-ts  progress  in  gardening  and  sewing. 

Morris, — All  of  the  pupils  below  the  fifth  grade  and  the  girls  of  all 
grades  had  their  individual  gardens.  The  school  garden  consisted  of 
about  10  acres. 

White  Earth, — ^The  larger  boys  and  girls  were  taught  drafting  and 
cutting  of  simple  garments  in  the  schoolroom.  Native  industries  were 
taught. 

Wild  Rice  River, — Five  acres  were  planted  in  garden  and  a  fair 
beginning  was  made  in  native  work. 

Montana. — Blackfeet  Agency, — Ekich  boy  was  given  a  tract  of  ground 
to  prepare,  plant,  and  cultivate.  Work  in  the  sewing  room  was 
carriea  on,  and  several  of  the  larger  girls  cut  and  made  dresses  for 
themselves. 

Grow. — Gardening,  stock  raising,  and  poultry  keeping  were  given 
prominence  and  the  useful  trades  taught.  Instiniction  in  sewing  was 
given  and  considerable  beadwork  done. 

^Flathead, — Many  individual  gardens  have  been  cultivated  by  the 
boys,  and  the  girls  have  been  taught  sewing  and  cooking. 

jp'ort  Peck,-^hiB  school  reports  22  acres  of  garden.  Good  work  was 
done  in  the  various  industrial  dej)artments. 

tort  Shaw, — Each  pupil  was  assigned  a  plot  of  ground  which  was 

Srepared  for  planting.  The  girls  were  given  instruction  in  domestic 
uties. 

HebrMka. —  Genoa. — Each  teacher  was  given  a  plot  of  ground,  which 
was  cultivated  by  the  pupils,  besides  25  acres  used  for  school  garden. 
Boys  and  girls  were  given  instruction  along  industrial  lines. 

Omaha. — The  children  of  the  primary  room  cultivated  gardens  after 
the  Hampton  plan,  while  the  older  boys  cared  for  the  school  garden. 
Beadwork  was  done  by  the  girls. 

Santee, — Nearly  every  child  had  his  individual  garden,  while  the 
school  garden  produced  abundantly.  The  work  of  the  cooking  class 
was  satisfactory. 

Wirm^Higo, — Agriculture  and  stock  raising  were  given  prominence, 
these  industries  being  especially  adapted  to  the  Winnebago  tribe. 
The  work  of  the  girls  in  the  sewing  room  was  good. 

Hevada. —  Carson  reports  a  good  garden  cared  for  by  the  boys  and 
satisfactory  progress  in  sewing-room  and  domestic  work  generally. 

Nevada. — About  16  acres  of  land  were  cultivated,  the  children 
caring  for  the  garden.  The  girls  were  instructed  in  the  making  of 
clothing. 

Western  Shoshone. — Instruction  was  given  in  agricultui*e,  cooking, 
and  carpentry. 

Hew  Mexico. — AVmquerque, — Each  of  the  teachers  was  allotted  a 
piece  of  ground  which  was  planted  and  cared  for  by  the  pupils.  The 
sewing-room  work  was  satisfactory,  and  blanket  weaving  and  Dead  work 
were  done. 

Mescalero. — ^The  school  garden  was  cultivated  by  the  children. 
The  manufacture  of  baskets,  plaques,  and  other  native  work  was 
stimulated* 
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Santa  Fe.—VMch  teacher  was  givtii  ii  plot  of  ffioiind  which  was 
cared  for  by  the  pupils.  The  work  in  the  various  departments  was 
eatisfactory,  excellent  instruction  beinff  given  in  wood  and  iron  work. 
Horth  Carolina,^  CA«wA^.— About  30  acres  were  cultivated.  Stock 
raiaio^  was  made  a  leading  feature  of  the  instruction.  The  g^rls  were 
trained  in  household  duties  and  they  make  Imskets  and  pottery. 

Horth  Dakota. — Aarleidtural. — Special  attention  wiw  given  to  farm- 
rls  had  50  individual  gaivJens,  and  the 
farm  allotted  to  their  care.     Inatruc- 
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Ponca, — Each  pupil  had  a  plot  for  a  garden.  Attention  was  given 
to  the  raising  of  poultry  and  care  of  stock,  and  instruction  in  house- 
hold work  was  given  the  ^irls. 

Rainy  Mountain, — Besides  cultivating  the  school  ^rden  individual 
plots  were  assigned  eaoh  pupil.     Basketry  and  weaving  were  taught. 

Red  Moon  reports  progress  in  agriculture,  care  of  st^k,  and  domes- 
tic work.  Moccasins  and  other  beadwork  common  to  the  tribe  were 
made  by  the  girls,  and  knitting  and  embroidery  were  taught. 

Sac  and  tox. — Grardening  was  done  by  the  pupils  as  a  whole. 
The  larger  boys  also  assisted  in  the  general  farm  work  and  the  care 
of  stock.     Much  work  was  accomplished  in  the  domestic  department. 

Seger. — Individual  gardens  and  a  large  school  farm  were  worked  by 
the  pupils.  Girls  were  taught  household  work,  nursing,  dairjring,  and 
poultry  keeping,  each  passing  through  a  course  of  training  in  every 
department.     Native  work  received  attention. 

Shxiwnee, — Poultry  raising  was  made  an  important  part  of  the 
industrial  instruction  for  girls.  About  65  acres  were  cultivated,  and  a 
small  garden  assigned  for  supplying  each  table  in  the  dining  room. 

Oregon. — Grande  -ffoTwfo.— Seventeen  gardens  were  laid  out  and  cared 
for  by  the  pupils.  The  boys  did  nearfy  all  the  farm  work,  and  this 
year  cultivated  over  50  acres  of  oats.  They  also  built  a  new  laundry 
40  by  30  feet  and  constructed  about  half  a  mile  of  fence. 

Salem. — ^The  school  farm  included  40  acres  in  garden,  40  acres  in 
hay,  30  acres  in  orchards  and  small  fruits,  and  10  acres  in  oats.  Nearly 
all  boys  received  instruction  from  the  gardener,  and  the  girls  were 
given  special  training  in  the  domestic  science  department.  Cooking 
classes  were  conducted,  and  this  feature  of  the  work  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. Poultry  keeping  was  inaugurated  this  year,  and  prov^  of  great 
benefit.  The  boys'  work  in  tailoring  was  especially  good,  and  the 
clothing  made  compares  favorably  with  the  products  of  white  tailors. 

Siletz. — Cooking,  sewing,  laundry ing,  and  dairying  have  been  well 
taught.  Grardens  were  planted  by  the  children,  and  the  boys  assisted 
in  cultivating  the  farm,  which  included  40  acres  of  hay,  20  acres  of 
oats,  and  5  acres  of  potatoes. 

Yainax, — Plants  were  grown  in  window  boxes  and  transplanted  to  the 
school  garden.  Instruction  was  given  in  rug-making,  sewing,  poultry 
raising,  and  dairying. 

Pennsylvania. —  Carlisle, — ^The  schoolroom  and  shop  work  shows 
satisfactory  results.  Large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  received  prac- 
tical instruction  in  farming,  gardening,  dairying,  and  the  everyday 
affairs  of  life  by  means  of  the  outing  system. 

Sonth  Dakota. — Crow  Creek, — Agriculture  was  made  a  successful 
part  of  the  school  curriculum.  Nature  study  and  sewing  were  taught 
m  the  class  rooms. 

Cheyerme  River. — A  small  cooking  class  prepared  meals  for  a  single 
table  of  8  children  each  month.  All  the  teachers  had  window  gardens 
in  their  schoolrooms,  and  a  school  garden  of  13  acres  was  planted. 

Orace, — Forty-two  individual  gardens  were   cultivated,  and   the, 
pupils  also  worked  in  the  general  garden.     The  large  girls  frequently 
planned,  prepared,  and  served  meals  for  the  entire  school  without 
assistance. 

Lower  BrvU, — ^The  pupils  planted  and  cultivated  15  garden  plots 
and  assisted  in  the  care  of  5  acres  in  the  school  garden.  Practical 
work  was  given  in  sewing  and  poultry  raising. 


t  school  syj^' 
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IHne  Ridge. — Nature-study  classes  were  instituted,  and  window  gar- 
dens and  individual  garden  plots  cultivated.  The  Course  of  Study  out- 
lined was  also  successfully  followed  in  the  sewing,  kitchen,  bakery,  and 
laundry  classes. 

Mapid  City. — In  addition  to  the  smaller  gardens  the  pupils  success- 
fully cultivated  three  larger  ones  of  2  acres  each.  The  efforts  to  teach 
jK>uitrv  raising  and  sewing  according  to  the  course  of  study  were  suc- 
cessful. 

Riggs  Institute, — Sewing  was  taken  up  in  the  lower  grades  and 
rardening  in  all  the  grades,  each  class  being  allotted  a  plot  of  ground. 
In  the  native  industries  the  girls  did  excellent  beadwork.  Practical 
instruction  was  riven  in  the  trades. 

Sprvrigfidd.—^ or)L  in  agriculture  has  progressed,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  vegetables  raised  in  the  individual  gardens.  The  gins 
were  instructedin  plain  sewing,  cutting,  and  fitting. 

Taw/af^w.— One  hundred  andfive  pupils  each  cultivated  an  individual 
garden,  and  a  school  garden  of  6  acres  was  also  oared  for.  About  60 
acres  of  field  crops  were  planted.  Instruction  was  given  in  cooking 
and  sewing. 

JiUati, — Ouray. — ^Thirty-three  acres  of  land  were  cultivated  by  the 
school;  work  in  the  domestic  departments  has  progressed. 

Shdnt. — Knitting  and  sewing,  with  the  various  Kinds  of  household 
work,  have  occupied  the  girls,  and  basket  weaving,  which  is  the  only 
native  industry  for  the  women  of  this  tribe,  was  begun. 

Uinta. — Instruction  for  the  boys  consisted  in  the  care  of  stock, 
irrigation,  and  gardening.    The  girls  were  taught  household  work. 

Washington. — Fort  Spokane. — S'air  success  has  been  had  in  raising 
poultry.  The  work  in  the  sewing  room  was  satisfactory,  and  in  the 
various  domestic  departments"  inc^yidual  instruction  along  the  lines 
prescribed  was  given. 

PuyaU/up. — £^h  pupil  had  a  garden,  and  the  .boys  farmed  all  avail- 
able land.  Sewing  and  other  branches  of  domesiic  work  were  taught. 
Good  baskets  were  made. 

TWo/ip. — The  work  of  the  girls  consisted"  ^f  sewing^  laundering,  and 
baking.  The  Swinomish  day  school  gave  instructjf^  f^Lo-ardening  and 
the  native  industries.  |r<  '^.  ^mgp 

Wisconsin. —  Green  Bay. — ^There  were  26  invAf^ciLfl^ardens  main- 
tained by  the  children;  l^ides  these,  100  acres  of  land  were  cultivated. 
Work  in  the  sewing  room  was  creditably  performed. 

La  Pointe. — ^Progress  was  made  in  the  care  of  farm  steck  and  dairy 
products.  Work  in  the  shop,  sewing  room,  kitehen,  and  laundry  has 
prc^essed. 

Oneida. — Each  schoolroom  was  given  a  plot  of  ground  for  a  garden, 
and  lessons  in  sprouting  and  transplanting  were  included.  The  school 
reports  progress  in  the  sewing  room^  and  oasketry  and  beadwork  have 
been  successfully  practiced,  producing  considerable  revenue  for  the 
Indians. 

Tomah. — One  hundred  acres  are  under  cultivation,  besides  which  all 
children  had  individual  gardens.  The  school  reports  regular  classes 
in  sewing,  cooking,  and  laundry  work. 

Wittmberg. — Individual  gardens  were  planted  with  good  results. 
Basketry  and  beadwork  have  been  encouraged,  and  the  sewing-room 
work  was  creditable. 
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Wyoming. — Shoshoni, — Forty-five  individual  gp,rdens  were  planted, 
and  practical  lessons  given  in  irrigation.  The  girls  made  butter  each 
week  and  cared  for  the  poultry..  Excellent  work  has  been  done  in  the 
sewing  room. 

PROGRESS  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOL  WORK. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  development  of  Indian  educational  work 
will  be  of  value  in  judging  its  relative  present  condition  and  what  may 
reasonably  be  expectea  in  the  future. 

Small  appropriations  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  were  made  at 
various  times,  commencing  with  1775,  but  not  until  1870,  when  $100,000 
was  appropriated,  and  1877,  when  $20,000  began  the  series  of  regular 
annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  Indian  schools,  was  a  serious 
movement  begun  looking  to  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  through  an 
adequate  system  of  education.  Each  succeeding  year  the  amount  has 
been  increased,  the  sum  set  apart  by  Congress  last  year  being  $3,531,220. 
Duringf  the  fiscal  year  1877  there  were  enrolled  in  the  Indian  schools, 
including  the  contract  schools  and  those  of  the  New  York  Indians, 
3,578  pupils.     The  past  year  the  enrollment  in  all  schools  was  28,610. 

Not  only  in  the  number  in  attendance  has  a  great  advance  been  made, 
but  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  character  of  school  plants,  ana 
facilities  for  industrial  training  a  vast  change  for  the  better  has  taken 
place.  Where  twenty-five  years  ago  the  education  was  principally 
confined  to  the  literary  branches,  and  schools  were  conducted  in  build- 
ings converted  from  other  uses,  the  visitor  to-day  finds  home-like, 
comfortable  buildings,  surrounded  by  well-kept  grounds,  productive 
gardens  and  farms,  dairies  and  herds  of  cattle,  and  shops  for  teaching 
the  useful  trades.  He  is  impressed,  too,  with  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
stress  is  now  being  laid  on  the  mastering  of  those  pursuits  which  will 
be  of  practical,  everyday  value  in  enabling  the  Indian  man  and  woman 
to  live  independently  and  happily  in  comiortable  homes.  The  aim  and 
object  sougnt  in  the  Indian  institutions  is  to  make  the  school  fill  the 
place  of  both  a  school  and  a  home,  and  to  fit  the  pupil  for  life  in  the 
environment  in  which  he  will  be  thrown,  each  school  adapting  its  kind 
of  training  to  the  probable  needs  of  the  child  after  he  leaves  school. 

The  IndiaiLschool^aftem  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  While 
there  have  been  disappointments,  drawbacks,  and  apparent  failures  in 

K articular  cases,  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  both  md  and  young,  is 
etter  than  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  and  gives  good  reason  for 
confidence  in  the  future.  An  especially  encouraging  feature  is  the 
great  change  that  has  gradually  come  over  the  older  Indians  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  education  of  their  children  and  the  white  man's 
civilization  generally.  The  best  evidence,  however,  of  the  value  of 
the  educational  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  Indians  at 
their  homes.  Here  is  much  that  is  encouraging.  A  few  years  ago 
practically  no  land  was  cultivated;  now  there  are  few  Indian  commu- 
nities in  which  some  attempt  at  farming  is  not  made,  and  the  number 
of  good  farms  is  large.  Careful,  industrious  farming  is,  it  is  true,  not 
so  general  as  we  would  wish,  but  beginnings  have  been  made,  and  com- 
pared with  former  conditions  the  progress  is  very  noticeable.  In 
stock  raising  and  dairying  the  Indians  are  also  succeeding.  All  through 
the  Indian  country,  but  especially  in  the  northern  reservations,  indi- 
viduals own  herds  ranging  in  size  from  a  dozen  to  hundreds,  and  in 
some  cases  several  thousand  head  of  cattle. 
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Another  eratifying  feature  is  the  gradual  disappearance  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "blanket  Indian."  Many  of  the  oW  superstitions  and 
habits  are  closely  associated  with  the  native  dress,  ana  consequently 
its  discarding  and  the  adoption  of  more  modern  apparel  is  of  great 
advanta^  in  the  work  of  weaning  the  Indians  from  their  former  mode 
of  living  and  inculcating  in  them  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  bless- 
ings of  civilized  life.  In  the  Indians  of  To-day,  the  comment  on  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  Indian  education  concludes  as  follows: 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  one  8eee  in  the  Indian  Service  generally  a  wonderful 
change  for  the  better;  a  greater  interest  and  intelligence  displayed,  and  a  stron^r 
effort  put  forth  for  good,  both  in  the  field  and  in  Washington.  The  growth  of  Indian 
education  is  like  the  growth  of  any  organic  thing.  Watch  a  sapling  from  day  to 
day;  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  change;  yet  if  we  go  away  and  return  after  a  lapse  of 
ten  years,  the  sapling  has  become  a  tree.  So  with  the  education  of  any  tribe  of 
Indians.  From  day  to  day  the  work  is  hard  and  discouraging,  and  no  progress 
seems  to  be  made,  but  if  we  look  back  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years,  and  compare  the 
conditions  to-day  with  those  of  the  past,  we  may  find  satisfaction  and  encouragement 
to  continued  effort  in  the  vast  improvement  which  has  taken  place. 

In  the  past  the  schools  have  been  obliged  to  carry  on  their  work  for 
the  uplifting  of  the  race  handicapped  by  the  adverse  influence  and 
dead  weight  of  that  major  portion  of  the  Indian  youth  who  were 
growing  up  in  ignorance.  In  a  short  time  this  obstacle  will  disappear, 
and  the  scnools  as  a  systematic  and  harmonious  whole  will  be  able  to 
do  much  more  effective  work  and  hasten  the  time  when  the  Indian  will 
no  longer  be  considered  a  ward  of  the  nation,  but  a  self-supporting 
citizen  of  the  Republic. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  ever- 
ready  sympathy  and  strong  support  you  have  given  me  in  my  work. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,   . " 

I{)sTELLE  Reel, 

Superintendsrif  of  Iridia/n  Schools* 

The  CoMMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs.  • 
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BRIEFS   OF   PROCEEDINGS,   PAPERS,   AND   DISCUSSIONS    AT 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

PINE  RIDGE  INSTITUTE,  PINE  RIDGE,  S.  DAK.,  FEBRUARY  20-22. 

Thursday. — Adresses  of  welcome  by  J.  R.  Brennan^  United  States  Indian  agent,  and 
A.  O.  Wright,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools;  responses  by  J.  J.  Duncan,  day-school 
inspector;  William  C.  Garrett,  president  Pine  Ridge  Institute,  and  C.  C.  Covey,  sec- 
retary of  the  Pine  Ridge  Institute.  President  Garrett  read  a  paper  on  "Pioneer  work 
in  day  schools." 

Fnday, — Kindergarten  exercise  by  Miss  Mary  F.  Elder,  with  five  boys  and  five 

firls  from  the  Oglala  boarding  school;  discussion  followed  by  Supervisor  Wright, 
nspector  Duncan,  and  Messrs.  Jackson,  Truitt,  Allen,  and  Barten  as  to  whether  it 
is  pKDssible  to  carry  on  kindergarten  work  in  day  schools;  also  on  the  subject  that  all 
kindergarten  work  should  be  correlated  with  language  and  number  work. 

Paper  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Green  on  *  *  Teaching  English  based  on  industrial  work. "  The 
speaker  suggested  placing  a  little  girl  with  a  larger  one  to  do  the  cooking  and  other 
details,  thus  compelling  them  to  talk  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  housekeeper, 
in  English,  and  that  the  same  method  be  followed  with  the  boys;  also  examining  the 
pupils  while  engaged  in  work  and  making  them  reply  in  English. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Truman  on  'illustrating  lessons  by  objects**  was  read. 
He  favored  supplementing  the  pictures  on  the  reading  charts  by  bringing  in  real 
objects. 

Inspector  Duncan  conducted  a  round  table  discussion  on  **  How  to  prevent  Indian 
talk  during  school  hours.**  It  was  suggested  as  a  plan  that  worked  well,  that  two  or 
three  of  the  boys  be  appointed  as  poucemen  to  see  that  the  rule  on  this  subject  is 
observed. 

Class  exercise  by  William  C.  Garrett  on  "Original  work  in  arithmetic.*'  The 
pupils  were  each  given  a  different  sum  of  money  to  be  used  in  purchasing  articles, 
and  told  to  make  out  bills  to  themselves  by  the  storekeeper  for  tne  money  spent. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Covey  presented  a  paper  on  **rractical  work  in  geography,*'  and  stated 
that  in  teaching  the  subject  we  should  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
be^nning  at  the  home  and  broadening  out  to  the  world  at  large. 

Then  followed  an  inspection  of  the  exhibit  of  children's  work,  and  a  vote  of  the 
institute  to  determine  tne  b^t  collective  exhibit  resulted  in  favor  of  Day  School  No. 
6,  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robbins.  The  special  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  a  model 
cottage  of  4  rooms,  made  by  one  of  the  pupils.  The  cottage  was  filled  with  furniture 
and  dolls,  each  article  being  made  by  a  aifferent  pupil,  completely  illustrating  the 
suggestion  made  in  the  new  Course  oi  Study. 

In  the  exhibit  of  literary  work,  first  choice  was  awarded  to  Day  School  No.  21,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barten. 

Supervisor  Wright  conducted  a  round  table  on  "The  best  feature  of  my  day  school.*' 

Evening  session. — ^Mr.  George  W.  Nellis  read  a  paper  on  "Stock  raismg  and  dairy- 
ing*' (see  page  49).  In  the  discussion  of  this  paper  it  was  suggested  that  one  of  the 
great^t  incentives  toward  interesting  the  Inaians  in  dairying  is  to  cultivate  among 
them  a  taste  for  butter  and  milk;  that  most  of  the  day-school  teachers  have  cows 
and  at  times  an  abundance  of  milk,  which  they  could  give  the  children,  and  thus 
further  a  liking  for  it. 

A  paper  on  "The  housekeeper  as  a  field  matron  "  was  presented  by  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Gleaaon.  She  showed  the  value  of  learning  the  Indian  tongue  in  order  to  talk  with 
the  older  people,  and  urged  that  they  be  taught  to  make  bread  and  other  cdmple 
foods. 
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Mr.  T.  J.  Jackson  read  a  paper  on '  *  Teaching  adult  Indians  gardening.  *  *  He  referred 
to  the  advantages  of  irrigation,  and  presented  a  plan  with  a  diagram  for  a  wheel 
with  backets  for  raising  water. 

Sahirday, — ''Class  exercise  in  rug  making/'  by  Mrs.  Truitt.  The  director  had  one 
o(  her  papils  making  rugs,  the  work  being  done  on  gunny  sacks  with  pieces  saved 
from  dressmaking  and  colored  with  home-made  dyes.  Supervisor  Wright  stated 
that  the  main  advantage  was  that  the  rugs  were  made  from  pieces  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  thrown  away.  He  referred  to  the  industry  of  theNavaho  tribe  in  blanket 
wea\'ing,  describing  the  manner  in  which  they  work. 

''Teaching little  children  housekeeping  with  dolls  as  suggested  by  the  new  Course 
of  Study"  "was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Mollie  H.  Kobbius.     (See  page  53. ) 

*' Class  exercise  in  industrial  work/'  by  Mr.  William  A.  Root.  In  this  six  children 
carried  on  a  conversation  in  English,  beginning  with  their  industrial  work  at  school 
and  ending  in  what  they  intended  doing  when  the^  grow  up. 

Mr.  Duncan  conducted  a  round  table  on  the  subject,  ** Original  work  in  English." 
In  a  class  exercise  in  '* Conversational  exercise  in  English,"  Mr.  J.  W.  Lewis  placed 
many  words  on  the  blackboard,  and  a  class  of  pupils  contested  with  one  anoUier  to 
see  which  could  use  the  most  words,  no  word  bein^  used  twice. 
^  Mr.  E.  M.  Keith  presented  a  paper  on  "Gardening  in  day  schools,"  and  empha- 
sized the  value  of  a  school  garden  as  an  object  lesson.  In  a  paper  on  **  Manual  train- 
ing in  the  day  school,"  Mr.  S.  T.  Sherry  described  a  plan  for  laying  out  the  school 
grofinds  in  allotments,  the  pupil  selecting  his  own  farm  |md  buildii^  his  own  house 
and  stables. 

The  committee  on  the  new  Course  of  Study  reported  that  substantially  everything 
in  the  course  that  is  appropriate  to  the  age  and  grade  of  the  pupils  can  be  used  in  the 
day  schools. 

PINE  KIDGE  INSTITUTE,  PINE  RIDGE,  S.  DAK.,  JUNE  24-27. 

bztracts  from  papers  and  discussions. 

Thb  Sand  Table  and  its  Uses. 
[Ml8s  Maby  F.  Elder,  kindergartner.] 

The  aim  of  the  sand  table  is  training  in  dexterity,  accuracy,  development  of  creative 
ability,  and  expression.  Through  story  work,  numbec,  language,  form,  historv,  and 
fpeography  can  be  introduced  very  early.  This  is  exceedingly  good  for  the  Indian 
child  coming  to  school  with  little  knowledge  of  English,  as  it  enables  the  teacher  to 
explain  his  language  vividly  as  in  no  other  way.  It  is  also  an  aid  to  the  child  in  giv- 
ing back  his  thought.    Material  may  be  used  that  will  best  bring  out  the  thought. 

The  Nbcbssity  for  More  and  Better  Equipped  Day  Schoois. 

[Ifr.  Samuel  W.  Pugh,  teacher.] 

Each  of  the  three  classes  of  schools  has  its  particular  work  to  do.  The  day  school 
is  particularly  advantageous  for  children  of  tender  age,  as  it  obviates  the  necessity  of 
removing  them  from  their  parents.  While  their  progress  may  be  somewhat  slower 
than  in  uie  boarding  school  it  is  more  permanent,  for  the  child  is  at  home  and  both 
the  parents  and  the  home  surroundings  adjust  themselves  to  the  child's  advancing 
condition  and  gradually  improve  with  him. 

The  health,  too,  of  most  children  is  much  aided  by  their  being  allowed  to  remain 
at  home  and  in  the  open  air  while  very  young.  The  example  of  the  everyday  life 
of  the  dav-school  teacher  also  has  a  good  effect  upon  the  old  Indians,  and  uncon- 
sciously they  begin  to  improve  their  habits  and  live  in  a  more  civilized  manner. 

The  NkED  ow  Home  Societies  for  the  Encouragement  and  Protection  of  Indian 

Young  Men  and  Women. 

[Mr.  J.  H.  Holland,  teacher.] 

A  society  is  needed  having  an  intelligence  bureau  off  the  reservation^  the  function 
of  which  would  be  to  find  suitable  homes  or  employment  among  white  people  for 
boys  and  girls  who  were  trustworthy,  capable,  and  willing,  and  a  branch  society  on 
the  reservation,  composed  of  intelligent  natives,  traders,  and  other  white  residents, 
through  which  the  nonreservation  society  might  transact  business.  In  this  way  an 
avenue  for  usefulness,  self-support,  and  independence  might  be  opened  to  lai^  num- 
bera  of  deserving  boys  and  girls  who  are  anxious  to  make  their  way  in  the  world. 
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How  TO  Teach  Indian  Boys  and  Girls  to  Become  Home  Makebs,  Especially  from 

AN  Agricultural  Standpoint. 

[Mr.  J.  M.  CoKBiN,  teacher.] 

Girls  as  well  as  boys  must  be  taught  the  care  of  a  garden.  They  must  learn  the 
value  of  work  and  have  knowledge  of  the  money  value  in  planting  and  raising  such 
things  as  are  suitable  to  the  climate  in  which  they  live.  Go  with  the  pupils  into  all 
work  and  into  their  homes.  Show  the  little  girl  how  to  do  this  or  make  that  and 
she  will  readily  respond  to  your  efforts.  Have  boys  help  with  the  work  in  the 
garden,  repair  fences,  and  build  and  arrange  stabling  for  stock,  and  inspire  them  with 
a  desire  to  have  and  build  up  a  home  of  their  own. 

Teaching  Agriculture  with  Reference  to  Future  Employment. 

[Mr.  S.  A.  YouNO,  teaclier.] 

Stock  raising  is  profitable,  and  hence  with  children  from  this  locality  instruction  in 
farming  is  not  enough,  and  stock  raising  should  be  emphasized.  The  Indians  should 
do  gome  farming,  or  at  least  gardening.  Most  of  these  gardens  would  have  to  be  irri- 
gated, and  as  his  knowledge  increased  the  owner  could  extend  his  irrigated  area 
until  it  might  include  a  very  respectable  farm. 

FLANDREAU  institute,  FLANDREAU,  S.  dak.,  JULY  1-5. 

July  1. — The  literary  teachers  were  formed  into  details  to  visit  the  various  school- 
rooms for  observation  work,  the  class  exercises  being  conducted  by  the  teachers  of 
the  school.  The  domestic  employees  were  detailed  to  visit  the  industrial  depart- 
ments. In  the  afternoon  class  exercises  were  conducted  by  Mrs.  Matthews,  teacher 
at  Winnebago,  Nebr.,  and  Miss  A.  S.  Hultman,  superintendent  of  Grace  school.  South 
Dakota,  with  classes  from  the  Flandreau  school.  The  former's  subject  was  arithme- 
tic, the  latter*s,  language.  Discussion  followed  both  subjects.  A  paper  embodying 
extracts  of  criticisms  made  by  the  teachers  in  their  observation  work  was  read  bv 
Superintendent  Hall,  of  Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak.,  and  a  similar  paper  on  domestic  work 
was  read  by  Miss  Blanchard,  matron  at  Crow  Creek.  In  the  evening  the  pupils  of 
the  Flandreau  school  gave  an  entertainment.  Dr.  A.  L.  Kizgs,  superintendent  of 
Santee  Normal  Training  School  noted  the  change  in  the  Indian^s  opinion  of  education 
to-day  as  compared  with  his  ideas  seventy  years  ago.  He  spoke  of  the  greater  need 
of  the  teachers  preparation  for  her  work  if 'she  were  teaching  Indians,  and  called  the 
attention  of  the  teachers  to  the  fact  that  character  building  should  be  their  aim. 

Julys, — Wednesday  morning  was  devoted  to  observation  work,  class  exercisefl 
being  given  for  this  purpose  by  the  Flandreau  teachers.  In  the  afternoon  a  class 
exercise  in  teaching  music  by  scale  was  conducted  by  Miss  Ella  C.  King,  teacher  at 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.  This  was  followed  by  a  class  exercise  in  language  by  Miss  Luetta 
Russell,  principal  teacher  at  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.  Miss  Florence  Homer,  teacher 
at  C/hamberlain,  demonstrated  by  means  of  a  model  class  of  primary  pupils  that 
language,  form,  and  number  work  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  sewing  in  the 
class  room.  This  exercise  was  followed  by  a  round-table  discussion,  which  brought 
out  many  expressions  as  to  the  practicability  of  correlating  industrial  with  literary 
work. 

The  girl  graduates  of  the  class  of  1902,  Riggs  Institute,  attired  in  their  graduating 
dresses,  then  came  before  the  institute  for  inspection  of  the  work  on  these  dresses. 
As  the  daintv,  elaborate  white  costumes  were  cut  and  made  by  the  girls  themselves, 
the  obiect  oi  the  exhibition  was  lo  demonstrate  what  Indian  girls  can  be  taught  to 
do  in  the  way  of  sewing. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Duncan  read  the  condensed  abstracts  of  criticisms  made  during  the  morn- 
ing's observation  work,  after  which  a  question  box  was  opened.  Questions  as  to 
whether  superintendents  have  a  right  to  restrict  employees  as  to  leaving  school 
grounds,  and  to  detail  teachers  to  domestic  departments,  were  answered  by  Super- 
visor Wright  in  the  affirmative.  A  paper  on  **  Teaching  agriculture,"  prepared  by 
Miss  Anna  D,  Burr,  teacher,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  named  some  of  the  necessities  for  teach- 
ing agriculture  and  outlines  of  study  to  be  pursued,  and  followed  the  Course  of  Study 
closely.  In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Supervisor  Wright  drew  the  contrast 
between  technical  teaching  and  the  old  apprentice  system,  showing  the  advantasres 
of  the  former.  Superintendent  Peircesaid  that  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  only 
when  the  schools  shall  be  supplied  with  graduates  of  agricultural  schools  as  teiichcrs 
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of  flgricnltare.  Mrs.  Mary  Matthews,  of  Winnebago,  Nebr.,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Ribj^^  "For  the  elimination  of  communism  from  the  Indian  school."  Her  idea 
vas  to  divide  tiie  Indiui  school  into  £amilies,  the  head  earning  b]^  his  work  school 
coin  to  be  exchanged  for  supplies  of  the  school  and  each  family  doing  its  own  work. 

JuUf  S. — ^The  morning  was  devoted  to  class  exercises  conducted  by  the  teachers  of 
the  school  and  observation  work  by  the  visitors.  In  the  afternoon  a  class  exercise 
in  language  was  conducted  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Covej^,  of  Pine  Ridge.  Mr.  William  Gar- 
rett, teacher.  Pine  Ridge,  held  a  class  recitation  in  geography,  his  subject  being 
"Volcanoes."  In  the  evening  Mr.  Henry  Green,  of  Pme  Ridge,  exhibited  volcanic 
action  in  miniature  by  means  of  chemicals.  Miss  Etta  C.  Hines,  teacher,  Pipestone, 
Minn.,  conducted  a  Fourth  of  July  recitation,  the  children  illustrating  the  story  by 
free-hand  drawing.  Dr.  Rigcs's  pamphlet  on  "Discipline"  was  discu^ed  by  Super- 
intendent Hall,  Supervisor  \V  right,  and  others.  Mr.  0.  C.  Green,  of  Pine  Ridge,  pre- 
pared and  read  the  criticisms  on  the  moi^ning's  work,  after  which  the  question  box 
for  the  day  was  opened.  At  the  evening  session  Mr.  J.  J.  Duncan  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered the  day  school  of  mcalculable  wnefit  to  the  Indian  child,  correlating,  as  it 
does,  the  school  with  the  family  life.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  of  the  diocese  ofSouth 
Dakota,  a  missionary  for  many  years  among  the  Sioux,  expressed  himself  as  heartily 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  Indian*  and  paid  a  tribute  to  the  self-sacrificing 
and  devoted  day-school  teacher. 

July  4. — The  subject  of  "  Evening  exercises,"  according  to  the  Course  of  Study,  was 
discussed  by  Superintendent  Hall,  Miss  Hilton,  Miss  Rummell,  and  Supervisor 
Wright.  "The  aoll  house"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Miss  MoUie  J.  Robbins. 
of  Pine  Ridge.  She  showed  how  this  could  be  used  for  lessons  in  language,  industrial 
work,  number  work,  etc,  and  giwe  the  Indian  child  a  vocabulary  of  more  than  six 
hundred  words,  illustrating  this  with  an  actual  doll  house,  well  furnished,  made  by 
the  papils  of  her  school.  The  question  box  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Duncan.  The 
value  of  institutes  was  discussed,  and  they  were  unanimously  declared  beneficial. 
The  question  on  how  to  teach  honesty  was  answered,  "  By  example,"  and  whether 
teachers  attempt  too  much  was  answered  that  in  general  they  do.  Supervisor  Wright 
condncted  a  round  table  on  teaching  arithmetic  in  the  several  grades,  bringing  out 
that  in  the  lower  grades  there  should  be  more  thorough  drill  on  rapidity  and  accuracy 
in  combining  numbers,  and  that  in  the  more  advance!  grades  work  should  be  placed 
on  liie  blackboard  in  such  a  way  that  each  problem  shall  tell  its  own  story. 

Juhf  6. — Miss  Blaiichard  presented  a  full  report  of  the  result  of  the  observation 
work  of  the  industrial  departments  in  Riggs  Institute  by  herself  and  other  industrial 
employees  present.  Supervisor  Wright  conducted  a  round  table  on  teaching  reading, 
taking  each  grade  separately.  The  institute  then  closed,  and  the  members  generally 
took  the  tram  for  Mmneapolis  to  attend  the  general  institute  the  following  week. 

Great  credit  is  due  for  the  success  of  the  institute  to  Superintendent  Peirce  and  the 
teachers  of  Riggs  Institute,  who  did  their  utmost  to  make  the  stay  of  the  visiting 
teachers  interesting  and  profitable.  All  mommg  class  exercises  were  conducted  by 
RijZgs  Institute  teachers,  and  the  pupils  were  hela  in  school  until  the  second  week  in 
Jolyin  order  to  keep  classes  intact  for  this  observation  work. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION,  MINNEAPOLIS,  JULY  7-11. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Monday f  July  7. — Addresses  of  welcome:  Hon.  David  P.  Jones,  president  city  coun- 
cil; Hon.  T.  M.  Schultz,  Minneapolis;  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Quimby,  president  board  of 
education;  Hon.  C.  M.  Jordan,  city  superintendent  of  schools 

Responses:  Mr.  S.  M.  McCowan,  superintendent  Chilocco  School,  Oklahoma,  and 
preddent  Department  of  Indian  Education;  Miss  Mary  C.  Collins,  missionary  Stand- 
m^  Rock  Agency,  S.  Dak.;  E.  C.  Nardin,  supenntendent  Mount  Pleasant  School, 
Michi^m;  Aliss  Estelle  Reel,  superintendent  Indian  schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 

President's  address:  Duty  of  Indian  Workers,  Mr.  S.  M.  McCowan,  superintendent 
Chilocco  School,  Oklahoma. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  with  reference  to  future  employment.  Mr.  L.  M.  Comp- 
Uhi,  superintendent  Tomah  School,  Wisconsin. 

Drawbacks  to  Indian  civilization  and  citizenship.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wilson,  superintend- 
ent San  Carlos  School,  Arizona. 

How  to  teach  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  to  become  homemakers,  especially  from 
an  agricultural  standpoint  Mr.  R.  D.  Shutt,  industrial  teacher,  Tulalip  School, 
Washington. 

The  value  of  the  outing  system  for  girls.  Miss  Laura  Jackson,  girls*  manager, 
Carlisle  School,  Pennsylvania. 
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Tuesday f  July  8. — Kow  the  newspapers  should  be  used  in  the  education  of  the 
Indian.  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Ck>mmissioner  of  Educatiop,  Waahinji^n, 
D.  C. 

Relation  of  the  school  to  the  home.  Hon.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Essentials  of  Indian  education.     Most  Rev.  John  Ireland,  archbishop  of  St.  Paul. 

Training  for  citizenship.  Hon.  Alfred  Bay  liss.  State  superintendent  public  iuBtruc- 
tion,  Illinois. 

The  need  of  home  societies  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  Indian  young 
men  and  women.     Mr.  J.  C.  Hart,  superintendent  Oneida  School,  Wisconsin. 

Tuberculosis.    Dr.  J.  S.  Perkins,  superintendent  Truxon  Cafion  School,  Arizona. 

Opportunity  and  judicious  direction  for  the  Indian.  Mr.  0.  W.  Grouse,  agent 
Fort  Apache,  Ariz. 

Classroom  work  as  outlined  in  the  course  of  study.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hart,  principal 
teacher  Oneida  School,  Wisconsin. 

Wednesdayy  July  P.— -Self-support  on  the  reservation.  Hon.  Augustus  8.  Downing, 
principal  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City. 

What  should  be  taught  the  Indian.  Hon.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  president  State  Normal 
School,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Training  the  pupils  to  be  better  Indians.  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  school  supervisor. 
Creek  Nation,  Inaian  Territory. 

The  value  of  a  large  agricultural  wihool  to  the  Indian  Service.  Mr.  S.  M.  McCowan, 
superintendent  Chilbcco  School,  Oklahoma. 

Correlation  of  schoolroom  and  farm  work.  Mr.  E.  C.  Nardin,  superintendent 
Mount  Pleasant  School,  Michigan. 

What  is  our  aim?  Mr.  E.  A.  Allen,  assistant  superintendent  Carlisle  School, 
Pennsylvania. 

Advisability  of  having  schools  of  moderate  size  in  order  that  pupils  may  receive 
more  individual  training.  Mr  H.  M.  Noble,  superintendent  Grand  River  School, 
North  Dakota. 

Thursday y  July  JO, — Test  of  good  education.  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Editor  Journal  of 
Education,  Boston. 

Indus^al  training.  Dr.  Michael  E.  Sadler,  Director  of  Inquiries  and  Reports, 
London,  England. 

Needed  changes  in  Indian  schools.  Mr.  A.  O.  Wright,  supervisor  of  Indian 
schools. 

Best  method  of  affecting  transfers  of  pupils.    Mr.  A.  J.  Standing,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

To  what  extent  do  agents  and  superintendents  read  the  rules  and  regulations? 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Potter,  superintendent  Salem  School,  Oregon. 

How  to  bring  tuberculosis  under  control.  Dr.  J.  G.  Bulloch,  Cherokee  School, 
North  Carolina. 

The  value  of  day  schools.  Mr.  James  J.  Duncan,  day  school  insi>ector.  Pine  Ridge, 
8.  Dak. 

The  necessity  of  books  especially  adapted  to  Indian  children.  Mr.  Claude  C 
Covey,  teacher.  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

Closing  addresses: 

Mr.  S.  M.  McCowan,  superintendent  Chilocco  School,  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  John  Flinn,  superintendent  Chamberlain  School,  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Joseph  C.  Hart,  superintendent  Oneida  School,  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  A.  0.  Wright,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools. 
Miss  Estelle  Reel,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 

superintendents'  round  table. 
Chairman,  Mr.  E.  A.  Allen,  assistant  superintendent,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Tuesday,  July  8, — How  to  impress  upon  the  Indian  the  use  and  value  of  money. 
Mr.  James  Staley,  superintendent,  Yankton  School,  South  Dakota. 

The  present  system  of  employing  Indians  in  the  service  simply  because  thev  are 
Indians,  and  upon  non-competitive  examinations,  is  unwise.  Mr.  Calvin  Asbury, 
superintendent  Western  Shoshone  School,  Nevada. 

The  place  of  athletics  in  Indian  schools.  Dr.  W.  H.  Winslow,  superintendent 
Genoa  School,  Nebraska. 

Wednesday^  July  9. — Industrial  departments  should  be  conducted  upon  principles 
of  economy  and  thrift.   Mr.  Caspar  Edwards,  superintendent  Ponca  School,  Oklahoma. 

The  necessity  of  more  and  better  equipjHjd  day  schools.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Burton, 
superintendent  Moqui  Training  School,  Arizona. 
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llie  need  of  better  equipped  and  more  experienced  industrial  employees  to  teach 
the  varioofl  branches  of  work.  Mr.  Charles  L.  IhEivis,  superintendent  Fort  Totten 
School,  North  Dakota. 

Thunday,  Juhf  10, — ^The  advisability  of  more  practical  training  for  the  Indian. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cox,  superintendeut  Pierre  School,  South  Dakota. 

Best  method  of  training  Indian  children  to  speak  English.  Mr.  M.  M.  Murphy, 
teacher,  Kingman  Day  School,  Arizona. 

Stock  raising  and  dairying.  Mr.  George  W.  Nellis,  superintendent  Pine  Ridge 
School,  South  Dakota. 

matron's  round  table. 
Chairman,  Mm.  8.  M.  McCowan,  matron,  Chilocco  School,  Oklahoma. 

Tuesday^  July  8, — How  to  make  details  for  instruction  in  cooking  classes.  Mm. 
8.  M.  McCowan,  matron,  Chilocco  School,  Oklahoma. 

Means  whereby  a  certain  amount  of  work  will  be  made  equivalent  in  value  to  the 
articles  issued  from  the  wareroom.  Miss  Bertha  Macey,  matron,  Oneida  School, 
Wisconsin. 

Cooking  for  the  Indian  girl.  Mrs.  Emma  Duclos,  teacher,  Phoenix  School,  An- 
sona. 

Wedne9dayy  July  9. — In  what  way  may  returned  students  render  their  services 
valoable  to  themselves  and  to  their  people?  Miss  M.  E.  Blanchard,  matron,  Crow 
Creek  School,  South  Dakota. 

Prodactiye  industries  for  Indians. — ^Lace  making.  Miss  Pauline  Colby,  Leech 
Lake  Asency,  Minn. 

The  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  development  of  Indian  children.  Mrs.  Nannie 
Sheddan,  matron,  Riverside  School,  Oklahoma. 

How  to  teach  pupils  to  plan  and  go  ahead  without  being  told.  Miss  Delia  Men- 
wether,  matron,  Red  Moon  School,  Oklahoma. 

How  the  rudiments  of  cooking  may  be  taught  in  a  few  months.  Mrs.  Emily  L. 
Johnson,  housekeeper,  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas. 

teachers'  round  table. 
Cbainnan,  Miss  AUie  B.  Bosby.  teacher,  Crow  Creek  School,  Sonth  Dakota. 

TuesdaVf  July  8, — ^How  may  the  schoolroom  exercises  inculcate  habits  of  thrift  and 
economy?    Miss  Carrie  A.  Walker,  teacher.  White  Earth  School,  Minnesota. 

How  may  the  training  of  the  Indian  boy  and  girl  be  made  such  that  they  can 
directly  take  advantage  en  it  on  the  reservation  after  leaving  school?  Mrs.  Laura  H. 
Ratliff,  teacher,  Omaha  School,  Nebraska. 

Teachers  in  the  Indian  service  should  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  their  methods 
of  instruction  and  management  Mrs.  Tama  M.  Wilson,  teacher,  Cantonment 
School,  Oklahoma. 

The  practical  advantage  of  more  oral  and  less  written  work  on  the  part  of  older 
pupils.     Miss  Lydia  E.  Kaup,  principal  teacher,  Mount  Pleasant  School,  Michigan. 

Wednesday^  July  9. — How  can  we  impress  Indian  students  with  the  thought  that 
industry  and  economy  are  necessary  to  their  future  existence?  Miss  Allie  B.  Busby, 
teacher,  Crow  Creek  School,  South  Dakota. 

More  practical  and  less  mechanical  work  in  the  grades.  Miss  Ella  H.  Gilmore, 
teacher,  Cheyenne  River  School,  South  Dakota. 

How  to  make  the  Indian  see  the  importance  of  industry  and  economy.  Miss 
Clara  McAdam,  Pipestone  School,  Minnesota. 

Teaching  little  coildren  housekeeping  with  dolls,  as  sufi$;ested  in  the  Course  of 
Study.  Miss  Jessie  Mattoon,  teacher,  Oneida  School,  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  MoUie  J. 
Robbins,  teacher,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  South  Dakota. 

How  may  the  social,  morel,  and  religious  training  in  an  Indian  school  be  made 
equal  to  that  of  a  good  home?  Sister  M.  Catharine  Buckley,  teacher,  St  Marys 
School,  Wisconsin. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 

Duty  of  thb  Indian  Workers. 
[S.  M.  McCowan,  superintendent  Chilocco  School,  Oklahoma.] 

The  Indians  can  not  understand  our  civilization  in  a  minute  or  a  generetion.  And 
not  unilerstanding  it,  they  can  not  appreciate  it  and  will  not  follow  it.    And  why 
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should  we  wonder  at  this  condition?  If  we,  the  actual  workers  among  the  Indians, 
will  perform  our  duty  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  we  need  not  mind  the  criticisnia 
of  those  whose  mission  it  seems  to  be  to  taunt  and  denounce.  The  hardships  and 
toils  of  the  pioneer  must  be  irksome  always.  And  this  is  very  true  of  civilization's 
pioneers.  But  by  following  the  policy  now  in  practice  of  educating  the  younger 
generation  of  our  red  brothers  in  industrial  pursuits  the  fruitage  of  our  toil' will  be 
mrge  and  comforting.  The  only  danger  to  this  policy  is  the  inclination  of  some  to 
idolize  and  idealize  the  Indian.  The  danger  is  real  and  present.  It  is  a  danger 
I  can  not  understand,  because  I  can  see  nothing  in  him  to  idolize  or  idealize.  To  me 
he  is  simply  a  crude  bit  of  humanity,  intensely  human,  intolerant  of  restraint,  leisure- 
loving,  passive,  and  nonprogressive.  And  our  mission,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  take  this 
crude  bit  of  humanity  and  by  our  counsel  and  example  to  help  make  it  better  and 
happier. 

The  Tbachinq  ok  AoRrcuLTURE  with  Reference  tpo  Future  Employment. 

[L.  M.  CoMPTON,  Baperintendent  Tomah  School,  Wisconsin.] 

There  should  be  a  course  of  study  and  a  systematic  arrangement  of  work  on  the 
farm,  the  same  as  in  any  other  department  of  the  school.  This  should  not  only  be 
adapted  to  the  particular  locality  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  but  broadened,  that 
the  boys  may  applj;  the  knowledge  ^ined  on  any  land  they  may  happen  to  own. 
Instruction  can  be  given  at  the  same  time  in  regard  to  clearing,  draining,  and  fertiliz- 
ing land,  which  wul  be  of  inestimable  value  to  them  in  the  future  in  this  kind  of 
work.    What  we  must  do  is  to  teach  our  pupils  to  think  and  plan  for  themselves. 

Drawbacks  to  Civilization  and  Citizenship. 
[H.  O.  Wilson,  superintendent  San  Carlos  School,  Arizona.] 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  civilization  and  citizenship  of  the  Indian  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  segr^ation  on  reservations  apart  from  association 
and  experience  in  civilization.  If  tne  reservation  system  is  to  be  continued,  day 
schools  should  be  provided  for  the  smaller  children.  A  day  school  properl>  man- 
aged is  an  object  lesson  for  the  older  Indians. 

The  ration  system  is  another  drawback.  As  long  as  the  Indians  are  fed  they  will 
not  see  the  necessity  of  work.  Another  is  making  too  much  of  an  Indian  who  has  a 
smattering  of  an  eciucation;  the  remedy  is,  ** Don't!"  We  allow  Indians  to  secure 
and  hold  positions  solely  because  they  are  Indians,  and  we  thereby  wrong  them  and 
the  Government.  We  should  forget  that  they  belong  to  any  particular  race  and 
judge  them  by  their  work. 

Other  drawbacks  are  the  opposition  of  the  old  Indians  to  progress;  the  practice  of 
giving  away  so  much  of  their  property;  dancing  and  kindred  ceremonies.  The 
application  of  natural  laws  to  the  Indian,  forcing  him  to  live  among  whites  and  to 
sutter  the  usual  penalty  for  indolence,  improvidence,  and  carelessness  will  in  time 
undo  the  damage  our  paternalism  has  done. 

How  TO  Teach  the  Indian  Boys  and  Girls  to  Become  Homemakebs,  Ebpbclally 

FROM  AN  Agricultural  Standpoint. 

[R.  D.  Shutt,  industrial  teacher,  Tulalip  School,  Washington,  formerly  of  Fort  Hall.] 

An  Indian  school  should  be  fashioned  after  a  well-regulated  farm  with  some  addi- 
tions, but  with  no  subtractions.  After  he  has  secured  a  good  piece  of  land,  the  key- 
note to  a  farmer's  success  is  intelligent  work,  work,  work,  and  then  a  little  more  work. 

Talks  help  materially  in  getting  cheerful  work  from  the  boys.  I  usually  have  tlie 
girls,  as  well  as  the  boys,  help  take  care  of  the  hotbeds.  At  Fort  Hall  one  evening 
after  supper  I  took  15  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  6  to  12  years,  and  set  out  800  cab- 
bage plants,  and  not  one  plant  died  from  being  improperly  set  out  I  have  had  my 
boys  in  the  garden  before  sunrise  digging  out  worms  from  around  cabbage  plants, 
and  I  have  had  them  in  the  garden  at  sundown  taking  advantage  of  the  com  evening 
either  to  irrigate  or  to  transplant  some  tender  plants  which  could  not  be  planted 
with  safety  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  find  that  a  great  inducement  to  get  worK  from 
boys  is  to  give  each  a  few  of  the  seeds  for  himself.  1  did  this  more  at  Fort  Hall  than 
at  any  other  place,  and  in  consequence  there  were  dozens  of  miniature  ^rdens  in 
almost  every  conceivable  place.  The  garden  should  not  be  so  large  that  it  can  not 
be  kept  free  from  weeds,  for  then  the  work  is  tedious  and  tiresome. 
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How  THJE  Newspaper  Should  be  Used  in  the  Education  of  the  Indian. 
[Hon.  W.  T.  Habbi8»  United  States  Commiasioner  of  Education.] 

ITie  nse  of  the  printed  page  has  a  great  educational  object.  The  child  who  learns 
how  to  read  has  made  himself  independent  of  a  personal  teacher  or  of  his  parents. 
On  the  printed  page  he  can  find  anything  he  wishes.  If  he  wishes  a  bit  of  informa- 
tion henas  but  to  look  it  up  in  the  encyclopedia  or  the  library.  A  book  is  one's 
beet  friend,  and  it  is  a  friend  that  will  always  wait  for  you.  By  saving  a  little  money 
we  can  get  the  nucleus  of  a  library.  In  reading  the  printed  page  one  becomes  **eye 
minded''  as  well  as  ''ear  minded/'  so  that  he  imagines  in  his  mind  the  story  he  is 
reading  and  understands  it  better.  The  newspaper  brings  one  into  a  greater  world 
of  public  opinion  than  ever  before,  and  it  brings  one  into  the  habit  of  adjusting  one's 
self  to  a  view  of  the  world.  It  is  a  wonderful  education  to  be  able  to  think  sympa- 
thetically on  great  human  events. 

How  do  you  educate  the  heart?  By  getting  all  persons  interested  in  their  fellow- 
men.  The  newspapers  give  one  a  reflection  of  the  sympathy  of  others  which  may 
be  of  a  different  kind.  The  individual  becomes  great  by  reenforcing  his  mind  with 
the  ideas  of  all  other  people.    The  newspaper  does  this  for  him. 

Every  Indian  school  should  have  newspapers.  The  pupil  should  read  first  that 
which  interests  him.  He  will  go  from  that  to  the  widest  events  of  the  world.  The 
pictorial  newspapers  are  a  great  help  to  those  coming  up  from  a  tribal  form  to  the 
individual.  They  interest  the  child.  Before  the  newspapers  came  into  life  there 
waa  the  village  gossip,  even  in  the  best  families.  Let  the  Indian  child  read  the  news- 
papers. He  works  from  day  to  day  from  a  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  and  then  comes  to  see  how  the  other  T&ces  think.  By  presentation  by  picture 
and  by  word  great  events  can  reach  all  classes.  Get  newspapers,  the  best,  if  you  can, 
but  by  all  means  get  them.  Try  experiments  in  changing  and  give  your  pupils  the 
great  magazines  and  journals. 

Relation  of  the  School  to  the  Home. 
[Dr.  NiCHOLAfl  Murray  Butlkr,  president  Columbia  University.] 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  come  before  you  to  testify  in  a  public  fashion  to  my  profound 
personal  interest  and  that  of  the  university  students  and  teachers  in  the  interesting 
and  significant  work  covered  by  the  efforts  of  this  department.  Your  work  has  for 
us  an  mterest  both  pathetic  and  inspiring.  Pathetic,  because  of  the  many  thin^  we 
should  have  done,  and  the  many  things  we  should  have  done  differently.  Inspiring, 
because  yon  are  applying  the  most  modem  educational  methods  to  the  uplifting  of 
the  descendants  of  the  aborigines. 

I  would  like  to  emphasiase  just  one  fact  in  relation  to  this  work  which  appears  in 
youre  and  mine.  Every  professionally  minded  person  in  our  modern  life  is  prone  to 
exa^erate  the  importance  of  his  own  work  andfthat  portion  of  the  field  into  which 
he  himself  is  called  to  labor.  He  is  likely  to  treat  the  school  as  an  end  in  itself  and 
to  make  it  bear  the  entire  burden  of  the  educational  process. 

My  view  is  that  the  function  of  the  school  in  education  is  rather  restricted  and 
definite  and  that  it  must  depend  for  the  completion  of  its  work  upon  the  educational 
influences  of  those  great  human  institutions  which  are  a  part  of  it  and  which  work 
in  alliance  with  it — the  church,  civil  life,  and  the  family.  The  child  who  comes  to 
school  to  be  educated,  whether  Indian,  Teuton,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  is  not  thereby  taken 
out  of  all  his  natural  and  inevitable  relationships  and  made  a  new  unit  in  a  new 
mass.  He  carries  with  him  his  family  relationships.  All  of  these  relationships  are 
educational  in  the  highest  sense  and  we  only  get  a  sound  and  scientific  view  of  the 
educational  profession  if  we  cooperate  our  efforts  with  the  school  and  assist  the  school 
in  the  performance  of  its  functions.  We  are  likely  to  err  in  overloading  the  school 
with  nonscholastic  duties  and  thinking  that  if  the  school  does  not  do  a  thing  it  will 
not  be  done.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  not  to  kill  off  the  influences  of  other 
educational  influences.  We  must  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school  not  bv  inter- 
fering with  the  activities  of  other  forces,  but  by  promoting  the  common  good  of  alL 

Essentials  of  Indian  Education. 

[Most  Rev.  John  Ireland,  archbishop  of  St.  Panl.] 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  general  intention  of  the  National  Government  was 
for  fair-mindedness  and  for  justice,  but  in  the  rush  of  population  westward  the 
Government  was  not  always  able  to  see  that  its  kindly  intentions  were  carried  out 
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Today  the  American  people  seem  to  have,  as  at  no  previous  time,  the  consciousness 
of  their  duty  to  the  Indians.  The  intentions  of  the  people  at  large  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  excellent,  and  we  are  willing  to  spena  the  money  necessary  to  give 
every  encouragement,  and  consequently  we  look  forward  as  we  never  did  before 
during  the  past  century  to  fruits  and  success  from  our  dealings  with  the  Indians.  I 
honor  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  teachers  in  the  Indian  schools,  because  you  are 
engaged  in  a  great  and  noble  work.  The  future  of  a  whole  population  is  m  your 
hands. 

The  Indian  needs  a  practical  education.  It  is  well  for  him  to  know  that  he  most 
live  as  a  white  man,  and  consequently  he  must  learn  to  work.  He  must  be  taught 
industry.  The  love  of  work  is  the  oasis  of  all  civilization.  Tell  me  how  much  a 
people  love  work  and  I  will  tell  you  how  high  they  are.  The  great  thing  is  to  teach 
the  Indian  to  love  work,  and  then  to  love  the  work  that  is  before  him,  and  to  learn 
how  to  do  it,  and  with  that  you  have  a  sense  of  self-reliance. 

Teach  the  boys  a  trade  of  some  kind,  and  teach  them  farming,  which  is,  of  ooursey 
the  most  important  of  all.  Teach  the  girls  the  ordinary  industries  for  which  they  are 
fitted  and  which  they  must  practice,  and  I  believe  it  will  do  much  more  for  the  elevation 
of  the  race  than  teaching  the  boys.  Let  the  spirit  of  the  home  be  what  it  should  be, 
and  the  father  and  brother  and  son  will  be  all  right  Teach  the  girls  to  take  care  of 
their  homes  and  make  them  attractive.  Teach  them  cooking,  teach  them  neatness, 
teach  them  responsibility.  Teach  the  girls  to  milk  and  then  how  to  take  care  of  and 
make  butter;  teach  them  to  have  a  vegetable  garden  and  some  poultry;  and  teach 
them  how  to  serve  a  nice  appetizing  meal  for  the  family;  do  this  and  I  tell  yon  yoa 
have  solved  the  whole  question  of  jSidian  civilization. 

Training  fob  Citizenship. 
[Hon.  Alfred  Batlibs,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Illinois.] 

"If  you  know  how,  teach  the  boys  to  be  good  workers,"  pleaded  an  eloquent 
Indian  orator  addressing  an  assembly  of  teachers.  "One  typical  thing  in  the  mod- 
em school  movement  is  that  which  passes  under  the  name  of  manual  training,"  says 
Mr.  Dewey. 

Teach  the  Indians  to  become  good  citizens.  Home  making,  cleanliness,  beauty  of 
person  and  surroundings,  cooking,  sewing,  sawing,  driving  nails,  industry,  economy, 
accumulation  of  capital,  are  elements  in  good  citizenship.  The  young  Indians  should 
be  trained  in  these,  and  somehow  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, and  as  such  have  duties  as  well  as  rights  under  the  law  which,  as  mere  wards  to 
the  Government,  they  did  not  have.  Because  home  is  the  fundamental  condition  of 
good  citizenship,  I  would  impress  them  very  strongly  with  the  idea  that  when  landa 
are  allotted  to  them  in  severalty  they  should  hold  fast  to  their  titles.  Teach  them 
that  the  "finest  country  in  the  West,"  as  the  young  orator  I  have  referred  to  termed 
Indian  Territory,  should  be  held  by  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs.  I  would  saturate 
them  with  that  idea,  for  quarter  sections  of  good  land  will  never  be  so  cheap  as^ain. 

The  significance  of  the  elementary  branches  as  ordinarily  taught  need  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  There,  as  elsewhere,  they  are  keys  and  instruments,  indispensable  to  effi- 
cient participation  in  civilization.  Like  every  school,  the  Indian  school  should  have 
its  library;  but,  more  than  others,  it  should  have  its  garden,  shop,  tools,  textile  indus- 
tries, and  kitchen. 

The   Nbed   of   Home   Societies  for   the  Enoouragbment  and  Protection   of 

Indian  Young  Men  and  Women. 


? 


[Jos.  C.  Hart,  superintendent  Oneida  School,  Wisconsin.] 

It  is  at  the  time  when  they  have  begun  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  that  the 
oung  people  need  societies  for  mutual  improvement,  assistance,  and  protection, 
'hey  have  Decome  accustomed  to  a  different  life  from  that  of  their  parents,  and  they 
will  still  need  encouragement  to  continue  the  new  manner  of  life.  They  still  need  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  advancing  civilization  with  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  schools 
to  acquaint  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  an  association  of  students,  by  a  little  friendly 
cooperation,  may  share  the  results  of  their  training  and  each  benefit  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  others  with  a  very  small  expenditure  of  time,  which  will  be  more  than 
repaid  by  the  increased  efliciency  of  each,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intellectual  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  for  meeting  with  a  common  purpose  of  reviving  and  per- 
petuating the  influences  under  which  such  training  was  received.  With  such  societies 
it  will  also  be  easy  for  those  interested  in  the^e  young  people  and  anxious  to  encour- 
age and  assist  them  to  meet  them  and  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  for  better  things. 
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Education  is  not  the  end  sought  to  be  attained  in  oar  schools,  bat  only  the  means 
to  secure  self-support  and  independence  of  the  pupil,  and  the  opportunities  for  learning 
are  not  loet  when  school  days  are  over.  Everv  day  may  add  something  to  a  man's 
knowledge,  something  that  he  may,  if  he  will,  share  with  his  fellows,  and  while 
helping  himself  hdp  them  also.  iTiis  very  act  of  helping  his  fellows  will  broaden 
h^  own  chuacter  and  make  him  so  much  nearer  the  ideal  American  citizen,  the 
goal  to  which  all  our  labor  tends. 

TuBSBCULOSis — Its  Cause  and  Prevention. 
[Dt.  Jamms  S.  Pibkinb,  Truxton  Canyon  School,  Arinma.] 

I  believe  all  agree  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  the  sole  exciting  cause  of  tuberca- 
keis  and  that  the  disease  is  contagious,  and  therefore  preventable.  It  attacks  human 
beings  and  lower  animals  alike  and  may  exist  in  any  tissue  of  the  body,  but  most 
frequently  involves  the  lungs  and  in  this  locality  is  known  as  consumption. 

I  said  the  sole  exciting  cause  is  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Tliere  is,  however,  another 
cause,  namely,  that  peculiarity  of  constitution  known  in  pcientific  circles  as  the  tuber- 
culous diathesis,  which  predisposes  the  tissues  to  this  kind  of  infection.  These  two 
oiQses  must  go  together  m  order  to  produce  the  disease.  When  the  bacilli  becomes 
anchored  in  the  lK)dy  of  a  susceptible  animal  they  congregate  in  lanre  numbers  and 
form  small  new  growths  called  tubercles,  which  feel  under  the  fingers  like  small  shot. 
These  small  ones  coalesce  as  the  disease  advances  and  form  larger  ones  filled  with  a 
cheesy  sabstance,  which  is  coughed  up,  containing  the  bacilli,  often  in  enormous 
nnmliers. 

They  do  not  multiply  outside  the  living  body  except  under  favorable  artificial 
conditions.  I  have  proved  in  the  laboratory  to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  they  are 
destroyed  in  two  hours  bv  the  direct  action  of  the  solar  rays.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  this  important  fact,  that  sunlight  is  the  arch  enemy  of  these  bacilli,  and 
conversely  they  live  in  darkness  and  dampness  and  retain  their  virulence  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

When  the  sputum  containing  the  bacilli  dries,  powders,  and  blows  in  the  air  as 
dust,  it  becomes  the  most  prolific  source  of  infection,  and  we  see  how  easily  the  air 
of  a  room  occupied  by  a  consumptive  patient  may  become  contaminated,  unless  the 
qmtom  has  been  destroyed.    The  best  way  to  destroy  it  is  by  fire. 

As  a  rule  I  do  not  believe  that  children  inherit  the  disease  itself,  but  they  do 
inherit  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  which  predisposes  them  to  tuberculous  infection, 
and  then  they  contract  it. 

This  diathesis  may  be  inherited  or  acquired.  How  is  it  acquired?  By  unhealthy 
occupations,  requiring  long  confinement  indoors  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  without 
sunsnine  and  exercise,  and  the  lack  of  proper  food;  a  prolonged  existence  in  a 
low,  damp  country,  with  a  damp  soil;  broncnial  and  pulmonarv  inflammation,  and  all 
agents  which  lower  the  tone  of  tissue  building  too  much.  All  these  act  as  important 
Victors  in  the  production  of  the  tuberculous  diathesis. 

An  abundance  of  proof  may  be  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  disease  is  rare 
among  those  who  live  an  outdoor  life.  I  append  below  a  table  which  I  specially 
commend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  all  persons  in  authority  in  the  school  service. 
It  is  accurate  and  reliable: 

Out  of  1,000  deaths  among—  From  consumption. 

Farmers • 103 

fishermen 108 

Gardeners 121 

Agricultural  laborers 122 

Grocers 167 

Shoemakers 240 

Tailors 290 

Drapers 301 

Printers  and  compositors 461 

Cornish  miners 600 

Indians  are  especiallv  liable  to  consumption.  I  have  studied  it  among  them  in  all 
of  its  varied  manifestations  with  the  microscope  and  without.  People  in  authority  in 
the  school  service  should  heed  the  fact  that  the  indoor  life  is  an  exceedingly  bad 
thing  for  many  Indians  and  always  consult  the  physician  before  one  is  detailed  to 
the  Shoe  shop  or  tailor  shop  or  printing  office,  and  you  will  save  many  from  this  cruel 
soouige. 
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What  Steps  Should  aie  Taken  to  Bring  Tubercijlosis  under  Ck)NTBOL. 

[Dr.  J.  G.  Bulloch,  Cherokee  School,  North  CaroUiui.] 

In  a  general  way  it  is  recommended  that  for  all  those  affected  sanitariums  be  estab- 
lished on  each  reservation,  where  the  afflicted  ones  can  be  comfortably  housed  and 
well  fed.  They  should  be  under  a  competent  nurse,  who  will  force  them  to  go  into  the 
fresh  air  at  suitable  times,  also  take  appropriate  exercise,  and  in  every  way  arouse 
them  from  that  lethargic  condition  so  prone  to  seize  hold  upon  them.  Nurses  shoald 
go  among  the  Indians  with  power  to  enforce  cleanliness,  sunning  of  bedclothes,  and 
whitewashing  of  premises,  and  some  one  should  see  that  the  teepees  are  well  built, 
extra  rooms  being  built  for  kitchen  and  storeroom. 

Every  school  should  have  a  hospital  and  trained  nurse,  for  otherwise  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  patients  proper  food  and  care.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
feeding  of  the  children,  for,  though  the  Government  gives  enough,  it  is  not  prepared 
in  suilicient  varietv.  Floors  should  always  be  sprinkled  to  prevent  the  danger  from 
dust.  >>tabfe8  and  pens  should  be  a  considerable  disatnce  from  the  dormitories 
and  kept  clean,  (battle  should  be  examined  for  tuberculosis.  Water-cloeets  in  the 
dormitories  are  a  most  pernicious  evil. 

Opportunity  and  Judicfous  Direction  for  the  Indian. 
[C.  W.  CROU8B,  United  States  Indian  a^nt,  Whiteriver,  Ari2.] 

Opportunity  for  the  Indian  is  a  suitable  combination  of  conditions  from  which  he 
may  succeed.  Ninety  per  cent  in  a  fair  estimate  of  the  Indians  who  must  find  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living  by  farming  and  herding. 

Judicious  direction  means  sound  judgment  and,  in  this  case,  its  cultivation  in  the 
Indian.  When  applied  to  farming,  it  means  to  direct  and  lead  him  in  how  to  pre- 
pare the  soil  of  the  seed  bed;  what,  when,  and  how  to  plant;  how  and  when  to  culti- 
vate and  irrigate,  and  why.  In  herding,  it  means  to  point  out  in  detail  the  natural 
advantages  he  possesses,  such  as  grass,  water,  and  sheltering  canyons  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  necessary  shade  and  windbreaks  on  the  plains;  it  means  to  show  him 
what  stock  is  most  profitable  for  him,  how  he  may  realize  by  his  own  exertion  the 
necessary  funds  with  which  to  buy,  when  to  begin,  and  how  he  may  take  care  of 
such  property  so  that  it  may  increase  in  number  and  value  or  quaUty. 

The  Advantages  to  the  Pupil  of  Class-Room  Work  as  Outlined  in  the  Coubsx 

OP  Study. 

[Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Hart,  teacher,  Oneida  School,  WljKionsin.] 

The  great  advantage  of  having  the  industrial  work  taught  in  the  class  room  and 
with  the  class-room  work  is  that  both  parents  and  children  soon  get  the  idea  that  to 
be  a  good  cook,  laundress,  or  seamstress  requires  study  and  preparation.  The  idea 
is  given  that  to  be<*ome  a  good  cook  or  to  do  any  kind  of  domestic  work  well  requires 
study  and  thought  as  well  as  to  become  a  teacher  or  a  clerk.  In  this  way  the  child 
gradually  loses  the  idea  that  domestic  work  is  degrading  and  not  to  be  learned  if  it 
can  be  helped.  The  literary  and  industrial  work  go  hand  in  hand  and  soon  Ic^  the 
child  to  see  that  it  is  ouite  as  important  that  she  learns  to  cook,  wash,  and  iron  as 
that  she  learns  to  read,  write,  and  work  in  arithmetic. 

• 

Self-Support  on  the  Reservation. 
[Hon.  Auqustup  8.  Downing,  principal  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  Clty.j 

In  discussing  the  Indian  question  we  must  use  positive  and  definite  information  in 
regard  to  what  is  being  done.  The  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  or  not,  in  the 
successful  attempt  that  is  being  made  to  civilize  the  Indian,  we  are  trying  to  make 
a  white  man  of  him  inst^id  of  developing  in  him  as  an  Indian  that  which  is  best.  I 
can  not  see  any  reason  why  an  Indian  should  not  be  proud  that  he  is  an  Indian. 
I  believe  in  work,  I  believe  in  teaching  the  Indian  to  work,  and  I  believe  in  teaching 
him  to  work  in  and  with  his  own  people  within  the  surrounding  that  he  has.  Don't 
undertake  to  take  the  Indian  out  of  tne  re6er\'ation  and  put  him  into  some  dvihzed 
community.    Leave  him  where  he  is  and  give  him  a  chance  to  be  a  great  big  man,  a 

Seat  Indian  among  his  people,  rather  than  a  great  politician  among  the  white  people. 
)t  the  Indian  woman  endeavor  not  to  be  the  highest  society  lady  among  the  whites^ 
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or  the  most  beautifu]  dancer,  but  the  most  graceful,  loving  Indian  wife,  or  Indian 
s^er,  or  Indian  mother  on  the  re8er\^ation. 

In  studying  the  Indian  question  I  have  read  both  sides  of  it.  One  says  the  Gov- 
enmient  is  doing  too  much — giving  him  land  and  schools  and  making  him  a  lazy 
man.  The  Government  is  only  doing  too  much  for  the  Indian  when  it  undertakes 
to  pot  upon  him  the  peculiar  civilization  of  the  white  man.  I  thank  God  that  it 
was  the  good  fortune  oi  the  Indians  to  have  placed  in  charge  of  Indian  education  a 
iroman  who  believes  in  regard  to  the  Indian  that  he  should  be  taught  those  things 
which  will  make  him  more  useful  as  a  worker  among  his  own  people,  that  will  enable 
him»to  contribute  some  to  the  wealth  of  his  particular  nation — not  necessarily  wealth 
of  money,  but  wealth  of  life.  If  the  Indian  boy  can  be  taught  to  do  something  in 
the  right  way,  so  that  his  life  will  be  richer  and  the  life  of  his  nation  will  be  richer 
for  his  having  lived,  a  great  work  has  been  accomplished  for  him. 

What  Should  be  Taught  the  Indian. 
[Hon.  Z.  X.  Snydbb,  president  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo.] 

In  determining  a  course  of  education  for  the  Indian  it  ia  necessary  to  study  him 
from  the  historic  and  comparative  standpoints.  It  is  necessary  to  study  him  from 
the  historic  standpoint  in  that  it  will  find  his  place  in  the  evolution  of  the  races — 
humanity.  And  it  is  necessary  to  study  him  from  the  comparative  standpoint,  as  it 
enables  the  similarities  to  and  differences  from  other  races  to  be  con8idere<?  The 
Indian  is  living  largely  in  the  nomadic  and  military  periods  of  his  lire,  and  self- 
preservation  is  fundamental  and  very  persistent  in  his  nature.  Between  soul  and 
intelligence  there  is  a  difference.  The  soul  of  the  Indian  is  different  from  that  of 
the  Oaucasian,  and  a  generation  can  noi.  cnang[e  it.  A  generation  can  not  change 
the  Bonl  of  any  person  mnch,  ic  may  change  his  mtelligence,  but  it  takes  generations 
to  work  intelhg8x«ce  up  to  soul.  The  fundamental  impulses  in  a  human  being — the 
IndiAQ  as  well  as  any  other — are  self-preservation,  activity,  wonder,  ownership, 
knowledge,  and  sympathy.  In  the  trainmg  of  the  Indian  his  nature  should  be  con- 
adered — not  only  the  nature  of  his  soul,  but  the  nature  of  his  impulses.  Industrml 
education  should  be  the  central  notion  in  his  training,  and  should  include  the  useful 
trades,  the  native  handicrafts,  farmhig,  and  nature  study.  In  the  training  of  the 
intellectual  nature  the  industrial  work  is  very  important,  in  conjunction  with  such 
literature  as  touches  his  sympathies;  while  in  the  training  of  his  social  nature  give 
him  a  chance  to  do  the  things  that  he  likes  that  are^helpful  to  others,  and  have  him 
plan  with  others. 

One  who  attempts  to  teach  an  Indian  should  be  filled  with  the  spirit  and  love  of 
humanity,  and  be  able  to  merge  his  life  into  that  of  the  Indian.  He  must  live  with 
the  Indian,  and  must  be  an  Indian  in  spirit,  that  the  true  process  may  go  on.  The 
Government  should  establish  normal  schools  especially  organized  to  prepare  teach- 
eiB  for  the  Indian  service. 

Training  the  Pupim  to  be  Better  Indians. 
[MlaB  AUCK  Robertson,  school  supervisor  Creek  Nation,  Indian  Territory.] 

"We  should  not  try  to  make  the  Indian  too  much  of  a  white  man.  Instead  of  tear- 
ing up  the  native  plant  by  the  roots  and  planting  entirely  anew,  we  should  endeavor 
to  take  it  as  it  is  and  graft  upon  it  a  new  life  that  shall  blossom  and  bear  rich  fruit 
Endeavor  to  make  the  children  appreciate  the  opportunities  they  are  being  given  in 
the  echoolB.  Too  many  of  them  consider  their  education  as  a  right  to  wnich  they 
are  naturally  entitled  from  the  Government. 

Again,  be  careful  not  to  lead  the  Indians  to  despise  or  be  ashamed  of  their  race,  but 
rather  encourage  them  to  take  pride  and  glory  in  the  prowess  of  their  race,  that  they 
may  be  inspired  to  do  themselves  and  their  race  credit  in  the  future.  They  will  be 
the  best  citizens  who  are  proud  of  the  blood  that  courses  through  their  veins. 

As  every  Indian  will  be  a  landowner,  it  is  to  farming,  stock  raising,  dairying,  and 
their  supplementary  industries,  such  as  carpentry,  that  we  should  give  most  attention 
in  trainmg  them  for  happy,  successful  futures. 

This  Valub  of  a  Labob  Agricultural  School  ik  the  Indian  Sebvics. 

[8.  M.  McCowAN,  superintendent  Chllocco  School,  Oklahoma.] 

Childhood  is  a  condition  of  human  clay  thoroughly  moldable  or  marable.  If  we 
mold  arighty  we  will  follow,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  child's  natural  desires  and 
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inclinations  as  to  his  future  vor*»tion  and  develop  along  simply  evolutionary  lines. 
Here,  then,  is  where  a  large  agncultural  pcliool  is  valuable.  If  properly  conducted, 
such  a  school  can  and  will  inculcate  habits  of  thrift,  awaken  ambition,  put  the  spurs 
of  energy  to  the  lagging  will,  purify  the  passions,  enthuse  the  mind,  and  Danish  sloth. 

The  Indian  is  successful  as  a  farmer,  and  his  success  is  largely  due  to  his  wisdom 
(the  fruit  of  long  experience)  in  the  selection  of  soils.  Soon,  however,  the  Indian 
will  settle  on  his  allotment,  and  it  is  here  where  more  scientific  knowledge  than  lie 
naturally  possesses  will  become  essential  to  success. 

An  agricultural  school  should  stimulate  and  enthuse  the  Indian's  natural  inclina- 
tion and  desire  to  raise  grain  and  stock,  and  prepare  him  to  realize  the  most  from 
his  labor  of  hands  and  brain.  Yon  can  not  chain  the  Indian  child  to  books  and 
graduate  a  successful  farmer,  but  daily  practice  at  hand  labor,  intelligently  directed, 
will  not  onlv  produce  a  skillful  workman,  but  will  develop  and  profit  ms  mind  aa 
well.    It  will  change  a  pauper  into  a  producer. 

Of  all  occupations,  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  the  cultivation  of  crops,  and  the  raising 
of  stock  bring  the  child  closest  to  nature,  nearest  to  nature's  heart,  and  consequently 
farthest  from  the  wiles  and  tinseled  savagery  common  among  herded  humanity. 

The  school  that  does  the  best  for  the  Indian  is  the  one  that  cuts  away  all  educa- 
tional millinery,  that  discourages  an  easy  life,  that  compels  hard  manual  labor,  and 
holds  out  the  promise  of  competency  to  those  who  toil. 

Correlation  op  Schoolroom  and  Farm  Work. 
[£.  C.  Nardin,  superintendent  Mount  Pleasant  School,  Michigan.] 
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When  the  farm  and  schoolroom  are  correlated  the  first  work  of  assigning  to  each 
upil  a  garden  plot  is  one  of  number.  The  pupil  counts  the  plants  on  a  unit  area  of 
is  hotMd  and  computes  the  number  of  nlants  in  the  whole.  The  drawing  of  tools 
and  mapping  out  of  garden  plots  and  fields  make  the  meaning  of  form  clear.  Writ- 
ing in  the  schoolroom  is  a  mechanical  exercise,  unless  the  pupil  is  recording  facte  of 
value,  which  he  puts  into  writing  for  preservation  or  to  convey  to  others.  The  dis- 
coveries which  the  pupil  makes  in  the  study  of  farming  are  precisely  of  this  valuable 
nature,  re<juiring  careiul  record  that  they  may  not  be  lost.  The  introduction  of  the 
practical  side  of  everyday  life  into  the  schoolroom  work  will  result  in  material  pros- 
perity, which  is  one  of  the  conditions  for  securing  leisure  for  intellectual  enjoyments. 

What  is  Our  Aim? 
[E.  A.  Allbn,  assistant  superintendent  Carlisle  School,  Pennsj'lvanla.] 

The  red  man  is  an  American;  let  us  put  him  where  the  American  should  be  placed 
for  his  training — into  our  public  school  system,  where  he  may,  nay,  must  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  same  teachers,  and  in  the  same  environment  learn  the  lessons  that  have 
made  men  of  our  race;  out  of  the  public  schools  into  our  induHtrial  life,  doing  work — 
any  work  that  an  honest  person  can  do,  and  by  its  fruits  earning  his  bread.  He 
miLst  meet  our  industrial  conditions.  Let  him  learn  how  to  take  the  waves  and  rise 
with  them  from  those  who  know  how.  He  can  not  live  on  the  memory  of  what  he 
once  had.  A  decayed  aristocracy  endeavoring  to  subsist  on  the  proceeds  of  a  farm 
rented  to  a  white  man,  with  the  certain  prospect  that  his  children  will  have  nothing 
to  rent,  is  a  condition  that  should  move  us  to  positive  action,  heedless  of  the  dream- 
er's talk  of  an  artistic  life.  The  best  artist  is  ne  who  weaves  an  honest  life  out  of 
the  opportunities  all  have,  and  who  can  paint  in  his  own  countenance  the  likeness 
of  a  steady,  conscientious,  self-supporting  member  of  society.  All  that  is  worth  pre- 
serving of  the  native  American  will  endure  and  gather  strength,  and  the  rest  will 
quickly  perish  from  the  earth  it  cumbers. 

The  Value  op  the  Outinq  System  for  Giris. 
[Miss  Laura  Jackson,  {irirLs'  manager,  Carlisle  School,  Pennsylvania.] 

At  present  Carlisle  has  331  girls  and  375  boys  scattered  about  in  families  over 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  and  a  few  other  States. 
The  families  into  which  these  children  are  sent  are  very  carefully  selected,  each  new 
applicant  bein^  obliged  to  furnish  three  good  references,  unless  he  is  known  to  the 
school,  and  it  is  understood  that  these  boys  and  girls  are  sent  out  as  students  to  be 
trainetl  in  right  ways  of  living,  as  well  as  n^ht  ways  of  working. 

The  girls  are  usually  found  nappy  in  their  country  homes,  and  some  prefer  to  re- 
main out  rather  than  to  return  to  the  school.    On  their  return  they  are  almost  inva- 
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riably  in  better  health  than  when  they  went  out.  Their  manners  also  are  changed, 
and  we  can  indge  a  good  deal  of  the  families  from  the  manners  of  the  girls  who  have 
lived  with  them.  While  absent  from  the  school  at  Carlisle,  students  are  required  to 
attend  the  pablic  school  at  least  100  consecutive  days  in  the  year,  and  many  of  them 
go  the  whole  school  year. 

There  is  another  important  benefit  arising  from  the  system.  The  ^rls  are  earn- 
ing wages  that  vary  from  board  and  car  fare  to  $16  a  month,  accordmg  to  age  and 
tbditv.  Of  their  earnings,  they  are  at  present  required  to  save  one-hali]|  while  they 
are  allowed  to  spend,  under  the  supervision  of  the  school,  the  other  half.  In  this 
way  many  of  them  have  quite  a  sum  of  money  to  take  with  them  when  they  leave 
schooL 

Thb  Advisabiuty  of  Having  Schools  of  Modbratb  Size  in  Order  that  Pupils 

MAY  Rbcbtvb  More  Individual  Trainino. 

[H.  M.  NoBLB,  saperlntendent  Qnind  Biver  School,  North  Dakota.] 

Indian  children  require  more  individual  attention  than  white  children,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  schoolroom,  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  langua^  and  the  larger  need 
of  fioul  culture.  The  day  school  teacher  and  his  wife  gathering  their  little  brood  of 
from  20  to  25  about  them  every  day,  and  instilling  into  them  the  elements  of  a  new 
cisilization,  create  a  mutual  bond  of  sympathy  l^tween  the  pale  face  and  the  red. 
This  is  the  individual  training  that  counts,  and  it  is  the  proper  method  of  establishing 
a  ri$;ht  understanding  of  the  true  relationship  which  should  exist  between  the  Indian 
parent  and  the  child  and  the  civilizing  agencies  which  the  white  man  thrusts  upon 
him.  Thus  the  parents  come  to  understand  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  school: 
they  grasp  small  scraps  of  civilization,  and  the  transition  to  the  small  boarding  school 
in  proximity  to  the  home  is  made  naturally  and  easily. 

The  Teot  op  Good  Education. 
[Dr.  A.  E.  WIN8HIP,  editor  Journal  of  Education,  Boston.] 

The  test  of  any  school  life  that  is  systematic  is  the  preparation  that  it  gives  the 
child  for  the  school  of  life  that  is  not  systematic.  The  test  of  the  work  a  boy  does  in 
the  city  schools  is  the  way  the  boys  behave  when  they  get  on  the  street  You  can 
not  have  good  schools  and  bad  lx)ys  on  the  street  at  the  same  time.  There  is  no 
food,  sjTstematic  training  that  is  not  a  preparation  for  the  school  of  life.  And  it  is 
jost  as  true  whether  you  are  teaching  in  the  country,  city,  or  Indian  school.  The 
test  of  the  Indian  work  among  the  Indians  must  always  be  what  the  Indians  are, 
and  the  results  will  be  determined  ))y  the  way  in  which  they  learn  the  lessons  of  life 
as  they  meet  them  out  in  the  world.  In  training  the  Indian,  both  the  teachers  and 
all  who  work  with  the  Indian  must  have  faith  in  him,  and  he  can  be  made  an  hon- 
orable and  honored  citizen  of  the  country. 

Industrial  Training. 
\pT.  M ICHAJBL  E.  Sadlbb,  director  of  inquiries  and  reports,  Education  OfBce,  London,  England.] 

The  veiy  problem  the  solution  of  which  the  Indian  educators  have  come  together 
to  promote  is  all  over  the  world  the  question  to  which  statesmen  and  educators  are 
Kivmg  their  closest  thoughts.  The  Indian  must  be  educated  not  only  through  books, 
but  by  doing  things  with  the  hand — by  industrial  training.  And  not  only  is  indus- 
trial training  important  for  Indians,  but  it  is  also  equally  essential  to  the  best  results 
among  white  people.  Working  with  the  hands  develops  character  and  mental 
strength.  Several  centuries  ago  the  villagers  of  England  were  skillful  and  artistic 
smiths  and  artisans,  and  made  all  their  implements.  During  that  period  they  also 
produced  the  mental  giants  of  their  age. 

Needed  Changes  in  Indian  Sc^hools. 
[A.  O.  Wright,  superyisor  of  Indian  schools.] 

When  Indian  schools  began  to  be  oi^ganized  in  earnest,  it  was  perfectly  plain  that 
the  Indian  children  should  be  taught  how  to  work  as  well  as  how  to  read,  and  the 
effort  has  bc^n  made  to  furnish  in  the  schools  the  industrial  training  and  the  home 
life  which  the  white  farmer  boy  or  girl  gets  out  of  school  hours.  Habits  of  industry 
and  cleanliness  have  been  taught,  and  new  wants  for  better  clothing,  food,  and 
housing  have  been  created,  which  are  the  beginning  of  a  deep  desire  for  civilized 
life. 
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Many  of  the  younger  children  can  be  educated  in  the  day  schools  at  their  homee. 
In  some  few  cases  these  are  public  schools  in  which  white  and  Indian  children  meet; 
in  others  such  schools  might  be  organized  with  little  trouble.  A  large  number  of 
the  Indian  children  under  12  years  old  could  now  be  sent  to  day  schools.  At  the 
age  of  12  or  thereabouts  children  have  reached  the  stage  where  they  can  take  op 
industrial  work  and  instruction.  These  can  best  be  taught  in  laree  schools.  Enoue^n 
industrial  work  should  be  given  to  fit  the  pupils  for  farmers  and  housekeepers.  The 
nonreservation  schools  should  not  receive  any  little  children,  except  where  there  are 
no  day  or  reservation  schools,  and  it  would  tie  wise  to  have  a  general  rule  forbidding 
nonreservation  schools  to  receive  any  children  under  12  except  as  specially  author- 
ized by  the  commissioner.  Properly  all  transfers  from  reservation  to  nonreservatioii 
schools  should  be  in  the  nature  of  promotions. 

Transfeb  op  Pupils. 
[A.  J.  Standing,  CarliBle,  Pa.] 

From  first  entering  school  the  prospect  of  a  future  chance  at  a  higher  grade  of 
school  should  be  presented  as  something  desirable  and  honorable,  to  be  accomplished 
when  a  certain  age  or  degree  of  advancement  has  been  reached.    There  should  be  a 

E roper  understanding  as  to  who  shall  be  eligible  for  transfer  and  who  not,  as  to 
ealth,  age,  blood,  and  grade,  but  with  some  latitude  to  meet  special  cases.  A  reg- 
ister of  ehgibles  for  transfer  should  be  kept  at  each  agency  or  school,  parents'  consent 
obtained,  and  the  desired  school  designated. 

Reservation  schools  should  transfer  to  training  schools  those  who  give  promise  of 
using  to  advantage  the  greater  opportunities  when  they  have  finished  their  term  of 
course  at  each  school.  No  better  method  at  present  appears  than  cooperation  be- 
tween agents  of  nonreservation  schools  and  local  agents  and  superintendents,  the 
visiting  agent  proceeding  only  on  authorized  lines  and  using  discretion. 

To  WHAT  Extent  do  Agents  and  Superintendents  Read  the  Rules  and 

Regulations? 

[THoe.  W.  PoTTEB,  superintendent  Salem  School,  Oregon.] 

When  we  consider  the  great  variety  and  magnitude  of  business  which  the  Indian 
Office  must  control,  the  large  number  of  employees  with  more  or  lees  business  ability 
and  jjood  judgment  who  are  trusted  to  do  this  work  at  long  range,  and  the  different 
conditions  and  requirements  that  must  be  met  in  different  reservations  and  localities^ 
we  are  forced  to  see  the  wisdom  and  necessity  for  every  rule  made. 

All  that  is  expected  of  us  is  to  obey  orders,  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations, 
carr^  out  the  splendid  j)ractical  suggestions  contained  in  the  Course  of  Study  recently 
instituted  by  tne  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  and  do  the  very  best  we  can  with 
the  means  at  our  disposal.  We  all  know  that  without  established  rules  there  would 
be  no  system;  without  system,  no  success.  The  successful  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  Government  work  in  our  branch  of  the  service  or  any  other  requires  to  even 
a  greater  extent  thorough  compliance  with  every  rule  and  regulation  adopted.  To 
carry  out  these  rules  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  we  read  and  study  them  carefully 
and  diligently,  determined  to  master  them  fully  and  understandingly.     • 

The  Value  op  Day  Schools. 
[James  J.  Duncan,  day  school  inspector,  Pineridge,  S.  Dak.] 

The  day  school  is,  I  think,  the  most  powerful  factor  in  Indian  civilization.  The 
Indian  learns,  by  visiting  the  school  and  the  teacher's  house,  to  love  the  beautiful  and 
appreciate  the  orderly  arrangement  of  things  and  the  value  of  promptness.  His 
children  put  in  practice  what  they  have  learned  at  school  in  the  way  of  home  deco- 
rations and  arrangements  in  keeping  the  home  neat  and  clean.  The  schools  reach 
the  home  and  affect  everything  there,  doing  it  so  quietly  and  unobtrusively  that  the 
parents  and  older  members,  who  would  resist  active  influence*',  yield  and  nnd  them- 
selves leading  a  better  life  without  being  conscious  of  the  change. 

The  Ne(  EssiTY  for  Books  Especially  Adapted  to  Indian  Ohildben. 

[Claude  C.  Covey,  teacher,  Pineridge,  8.  Dak.] 

After  careful  study  and  observation  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  has  pre- 
pared a  Course  of  Study  especially  adapted  to  Indian  education,  which  is  indorsed  by 
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the  best  educators.  Since,  then,  we  need  and  have  a  special  Couree  of  Study  for 
Indian  schools,  it  follows  that  we  should  have  text-books  in  line  with  this  course 
ind  especially  adapted  to  Indian  children.  Many  books  prepared  for  use  in  white 
schools  naay  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  school.  The  first  essential  is  sim- 
plicity in  style,  in  languayge,  and  in  subject-matter.  Another  is  interesting  subject- 
matter  and  presentation.  This  is  a  requisite  of  all  texts,  but  what  interests  the  white 
child  J8  often  dull  to  the  Indian  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  Indian  school,  especially  the  lower  grades,  some  of  the  best  results  are 
obtained  from  home-made  text-books — that  is,  lessons  worked  out  by  the  teacher  and 
pupils.  This  gives  an  opportunity  to  learn  words  that  actually  occur  in  the  every- 
day Ufe  of  the  child. 

How  TO  Ikprbbs  upon  the  Indian  thb  Use  and  Value  op  Money. 
[Jaxis  Stalst,  superintendent  Yankton  School,  Sonth  Dakota.] 

No  tribe  or  group  of  people  has  ever  acquired  habits  of  thrift  while  given  a  grata- 
itoos  support.  The  colonies  established  by  Baron  Rothschild,  in  Palestine,  where 
homes  and  money  were  furnished  the  settlers,  and  by  Montifiore,  in  North  Dakota, 
where  there  was  tillable  land  in  abundance,  and  money  furnished  to  aid  in  building 
booses,  both  ended  in  failure.  Contrast  these  with  the  Salvation  Army  colony  estab- 
lished by  Booth  Tucker,  in  Colorado,  where  each  man  was  required  to  pay  interest 
on  all  money  borrowed,  and  the  principal  to  be  paid  back  in  ten  years.  At  the  end 
of  three  years  many  had  paid  for  their  homes.  Why  this  difference?  Because  in 
the  latter  case  the  people  knew  that  their  future  welfare  dei)ended  on  their  own 
efforts  and  not  upon  the  munificence  of  others.  The  pursuance  of  the  policy  adoptetl 
by  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  during  the  past  year  has  been  productive  of  more  good 
than  all  the  theories  that  have  been  a^ivancea  during  the  last  century.  The  man 
who  shovels  gravel  all  day  to  earn  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  needs  no  instruction  as  to 
the  "value  of  a  dollar  or  the  use  of  money." 

The  Present  System  op  Employing  Indians  in  the  Service  Simply  Because  They 
ABE  Indians  and  upon  Noncompetitive  Examinations  is  Unwise. 

[Calvin  Asbubt,  superintendent  Western  Shoshone  School.  Nevada.] 

In  onr  treatment  of  the  Indian  it  is  our  duty  to  do  for  him  what  will  tend  most  to 
tile  development  of  his  independence  and  courage  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  life  as 
he  finds  them,  and  I  hold  that  this  can  never  l^  done  so  long  as  he  is  treated  dif- 
ferently from  other  men  by  reason  of  his  being  an  Indian.  A  position  in  the  Indian 
service  is  the  goal  to  which  many  youn^  Indians,  men  and  women,  have  looked 
while  going  through  school,  and  this  position  they  expect  to  secure  by  their  blood 
rather  than  by  their  preparation.  To  any  such  an  irreparable  injury  has  been  done 
by  diverting  them  from  the  noble  end  of  striving  to  meet  the  world  as  men  and 
women  and  not  as  favored  Indians.  A  mistaken  policy  has  been  pursued  of  putting 
them  into  various  positions  with  too  little  regard  for  their  fitne>s.  The  standard  and 
requirement*  for  positions  in  the  service  should  be  the  same  for  white  as  for  Indians. 
The  employee  should  be  chosen  and  retained  solely  with  a  view  to  his  ability  and 
inclination  to  render  efficient  service. 

The  Place  of  Athletics  in  Indian  Schools. 
[Dr.  W.  H.  WiKSLOW,  superintendent  Genoa  School,  Nebraska.] 

Physical  health  aids  in  mental  and  moral  health.  The  first  requirement  is  to 
develop  bone  and  muscle;  to  develop  sound,  strong  lungs  that  will  purify  a  large 
blood  supply;  to  secure  a  healthy  stomach;  to  train  a  heart  that  is  regular  and  strong 
enouf^h  to  supply  every  cell  with  pure  blood.  This  is  needed  as  a  banis  upon  which 
to  build  mannood  and  womanhood  that  will  stand  hard  work.  Small  lung  capacity 
seems  a  too  general  defect  among  the  Indians,  and  small  heart  force  is  a  necessary 
sequence.  A  well-graded  system  of  exercises  will  do  a  great  deal  to  correct  this. 
Girls  should  be  given  the  training  equally  with  the  lK>ys. 

Running,  jumping,  vaulting,  etc.,  should  be  a  part  of  the  regular  training;  but 
the  schoolshould  direct  them  all,  and  none  of  them  should  be  allowetl  to  assume 
control  of  the  institution.  Too  ereat  ambition  to  meet  those  of  an  entirely  different 
class  should  be  carefully  curbed.  Games  in  the  school  should  be  of  prime  impor- 
tance, and  the  best  games  for  our  purpose  are  those  which  put  the  greatest  number  in 
training. 
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Indian  boys  are  too  liable  to  get  a  wrong  idea  of  the  importance  of  games.  The 
applause  of  a  good  play  in  baseball  or  football  is  taken  lor  more  than  it  meai^s. 
.^^in,  games  as  at  present  very  largely  conducted  do  not  serve  their  proper  purpose. 
Only  the  physically  perfect,  tne  strongest,  can  hope  to  win  a  place.  Of  necessity, 
the  boy  that  needs  the  training  worst  must  be  left  out. 

Industrial  Depabtmbnts  shoulb  bb  Conductbd  upon  Pbinciplbs  of  Econoscy 

AND  Thbift. 

[Qabpab  EDWABD8,  saperlntendent  Ponca  School,  Oklahoma.] 

Farming  and  stock  raising  are  the  all-important  subjects  to  the  Indian.    All  of  liis 

groperty  is  land  and  live  stock,  and  he  should  be  expected  to  utilize  his  own  property 
rst.  The  work  as  laid  down  in  the  Course  of  Study  can  be  supplemented  m  reser- 
vation schools  profitably.  Whv  not  send  the  boy  direct  to  his  own  farm?  If  this 
is  too  far,  rent  it  and  lease  lana  near  the  school.  This  will  give  him  some  returns 
for  his  labor.  After  a  pupiPs  labor  is  worth  more  than  his  board  and  clothes  lie 
should  be  paid  for  it.  Keep  them  at  school,  furnish  employment,  drop  them  from 
the  gratis  roll,  compel  them  to  work,  and  let  them  bear  their  own  expenses.  That 
would  be  real  training  in  economy. 

To  secure  economy  and  thrift  let  there  be  furnished  competent  industrial  employees; 
let  the  superintendent  hold  them  responsible  for  all  waste,  inspect  them  closely  on 
this  point,  require  an  account  kept  in  each  industrial  department — account  for  mate- 
rials used,  salaries,  allowance  for  pupils*  services,  tools,  etc.  Set  against  that  the  out- 
put of  that  industry.  Close  the  account  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  If  the  account 
shows  a  loss  for  the  entire  year,  without  good  cause,  it  is  time  something  should  be 
done. 

Thb  Necessity  for  Mobb  ani^  Better  Equipped  Day  Schooia 

\Chab.  £.  BUBTON,  saperlntendent  Moqul  School,  Arizona.] 

The  Indian  day  school  is  like  the  common  public  school  of  the  white  people.  It 
touches  the  pulse  of  the  Indian  village  and  uplifts,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
public  conscience  and  public  pride  of  the  adult  Indian. 

The  Indian  mother  gets  lessons  of  thrift  and  cleanliness  from  the  teacher  and  his 
family.  The  father  gains  ideas  from  the  teacher  which  benefit  him  along  the  lines 
of  better  farming,  better  stock  raising,  better  clothing,  better  living.  I  believe  that 
a  man  and  wife  should  preside  over  a  day  school.  The  man  reaches  the  men  of  the 
village,  and  his  wife  reaches  the  women. 

In  every  camp  or  village  where  as  many  as  12  children  can  be  gotten  together, 
there  should  be  a  day  school.  When  the  children  can  talk  English  and  read  fairly 
well,  those  who  can  be  spared  should  be  transferred  to  the  reservation  boarding 
school,  and  from  thence,  when  qualified,  to  the  nonreservation  school. 

Thb  Need  of  Better  Equipped  and  More  Experienced   Induotrial  Employbks. 
[CHA8.  L.  Davis,  saperlntendent  Fort  Totten  School.  North  Dakota.] 

When  the  Indian  child  enters  school  it  is  necessary  to  instill  habits  of  industry,  to 
impart  skill  and  readiness  in  work  and  the  use  of  appliances,  and  oftentimes  to  break 
down  native  prejudices  which  a  child  mav  brin^  with  him  as  to  doing  certain  kinds 
of  work.  To  accomplish  the  desired  result  requires  employees  of  the  utmost  patience 
and  of  ample  skill.  I  would  not  recommend  that  the  schools  seek  the  services  of 
professors,  but  they  should  be  thoroughly  skilled  workmen  in  their  particular  line  of 
work  and  be  able  to  teach  others. 

To  promul^te  any  rule  by  which  to  select  suitable  employees  would  be  quite 
impossible.  But  when  we  meet  with  an  industrial  instructor  who,  within  a  few 
months,  enables  his  pupils  to  do  with  their  own  hands  work  sudb  as  he  does  himself 
and  can  tell  why  they  do  it  so  and  so,  then  we  know  success  has  been  obtained. 

The  Advisabilfty  of  Mors  Practical  Training  fob  the  Indian. 
[Wilson  H.  Cox,  soperlntendent  Pierre  School,  Soath  Dakota.] 

Each  pupil  should  be  taught  at  school  that  he  has  duties  o.f  his  own  to  perform 
which  are  necessarv  to  his  own  success.  Teach  this  so  practically  that  the  lesson 
will  be  carried  into  home  life.    It  is  wise  to  give  as  much  training  as  is  possible  that 
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will  tend  to  enlaree  the  opportunities  or  possibilitiee  for  self-support,  due  care  being 
given  that  the  Indian  boy  receive  such  instruction  in  the  department  of  agriculture 
as  will  enable  liim  to  meet  the  conditions  as  an  agriculturalist  of  the  locality  in  which 
he  will  probably  reside  upon  leaving  school. 

We  watch  with  interest  the  results  of  the  excellent  move  made  bv  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  to  discontinue  the  issue  of  rations  to  able-bocTied  Indians  of 
a  reservation  and  furnish  them  employment  instead  at  a  reasonable  compensation. 
We  believe  tbia  to  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Bbst  Way  to  Teach  English  to  Indian  Childrsn. 
[Matthew  M.  Mubpht,  teacher,  Maricopa  Day  School,  Arizona.] 

I  woold  divide  every  agency  into  communities  of  a  few  hundred  each.  In  each 
community  I  would  place  a  day  school,  to  correspond  with  the  white  district  school. 
TYken  I  wonid  bq?in  the  teaching  of  English.  It  would  be  to  the  interest  of  every 
faunily  to  leam  English,  as  discrimination  would  be  made  in  favor  of  those  speaking 
English.  Returned  students  would  be  welcomed  into  the  house  and  would  be  looked 
up  to.  This  is  the  plan,  on  a  smaller  scale,  that  I  have  employed  in  my  school  since 
I  nave  been  in  the  service,  and  I  have  met  with  sufficient  encouragement  to  warrant 
its  continuance.  In  the  Kingman  Day  School  I  encouraged  my  pupils  to  teach  the 
little  children  at  home  in  the  camp.  The  result  was  that  all  the  new  pupils,  the  sec- 
ond year,  coold  speak  English  so  as  to  be  understood  and  could  understand  what  was 
said  to  them.  A  general  Knowledge  of  English  would  go  a  long  way  toward  making 
the  Indians  self-supporting  by  opening  avenues  of  employment  that  are  now  closea 
to  them. 

Stock  Raising  and  Dairying. 
[Gbobob  W.  Nblus,  superintendent  Pine  Ridge  School,  South  Dakota.] 

Farm  life,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  pertains  to  stock  raising,  is  the  ideal 
life  for  the  Indian.  His  chances  of  success  are  much  greater  in  such  work  than  in 
the  professions  or  trades.  Pupils  should  be  taught  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  different  breeds  of  cattle  and  to  select  stock  intelligently  suitable  to  the  localities 
in  which  they  live  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  used.  The  value 
of  cattle  in  comparison  with  that  of  Indian  ilonies  should  be  made  clear  to  them. 
Many  of  the  reservations  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  sheep  raising,  and  it  is  a  desirable 
occupation,  because  it  can  be  entered  into  without  anv  great  amount  of  capital, 
i^heep  require  close  attention  in  order  to  prevent  loss  by  straying  and  from  wild 
animals,  and  it  should  be  urged  upon  them  as  a  means  of  inducing  them  to  establish 
permanent  homes. 

Poultry  rai.'^iDg  should  be  a  part  of  the  industrial  training  of  every  school.     It 
should  be  carried  on  by  the  girls  under  the  direction  of  the  matron. 

To  get  the  Indian  interest^  in  dairying  will  go  very  far  toward  the  solution  of  the 
home  question.  He  can  raise  cattle  for  beef  purposes  and  still  do  a  great  deal  of 
roving  about,  but  he  can  not  keep  cows  for  dsdry  purposes  without  remaining  quite 
doeely  at  home.  A  h^rd  of  milcn  cows,  with  suitable  buildings  for  their  care  and 
protection,  and  with  facilities  for  the  proper  care  of  the  milk  and  the  making  of 
hatter  and  cheese,  should*  form  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  school.  The  twin 
™u8lrie8  of  stock  raising  and  dairying  relate  very  closely  to.  the  wellare  ol  the  great 
wdy  of  our  Indians.  They  are  the  only  industries  that  offer  an  opportunity  lor  self- 
support  on  many  of  the  reservations,  and  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  create  an 
^ve  interest  m  them  on  the  part  of  the  school  children. 

Cooking  for  the  Indian  Girl. 

[Mrs.  Emma  £.  Duclos,  Phoenix  School,  Arizona.] 

'^e  planning,  cooking,  and  serving  of  two  regular  meals  each  da^  (dinner  and 
8Qpper)  by  a  detail  of  ^\e  of  the  girls,  six  pupils  from  the  outside  being  invited  to 
Wen  meal,  contributes  materially  to  the  homelike  character  of  the  work.  The 
JQftUTi  includes  as  large  a  variety  of  dishes  as  possible  during  the  year.  The  need 
1^  has  appealed  to  me  most  forcibly  is  that  ot  adapting  the  Course  of  Study  to  the 
Jjhire  needs  and  present  capacity  of  the  pupil.  To  attempt  too  much  is  to  fail.  The 
^^  ol  training  is  short;  let  first  things  come  first.  Good  bread  is  a  necessity,  and 
^f^  girl  should  leam  to  make  it.  Then  give  lessons  in  mixing  and  baking  of  bis- 
^it,  gems,  rolls,  etc.,  some  of  which,  however,  with  the  cooking  of  meats  and  pota- 
w^waiid  other  vegetables,  are  included  in  the  daily  preparation  of  dinner  and  supper. 
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I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  need  of  teaching  economy.  The  likelihood  of  a 
sity  for  close  economy  in  the  future,  when  the  struggle  for  civilized  existence  maty 
be  bitter  indeed,  should  impress  the  teacher  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility  in  this 
matter.  Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  details  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  in 
all  work. 

How  TO  Make  Details  for  Instruction  in  Cooking  Classes. 
[Mrs.  S.  M.  McCowAN,  matron  Ghilocco  School,  Oklahoma.] 

Every  girl  of  12  years  and  upward  should  spend  some  time  each  week  in  a  modem 
cooking  class.  In  these  classes  pupils  should  learn  cooking,  setting  the  table  and  the 
making  and  care  of  table  linen  ana  other  dainty  things  that  go  to  make  home  cheer- 
ful and  attractive.  From  eight  to  twelve  students  should  be  placed  in  each  class. 
Details  for  these  classes  should  be  taken  from  each  department,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  work  of  any  department.  Each  class  should  have  a  whole  day  for 
a  lesson.  Especially  is  this  true  when  they  have  completed  the  elementary  w^ork 
and  undertake  the  actual  preparation  of  meals,  cooking  meata,  and  making  bread.  It 
is  not  wise  to  have  one  class  set  the  yeast,  another  knead  the  dough,  and  still  another 
bake  the  bread.  Every  ^irl  in  every  clads  should  do  all  this  work  and  do  it  often. 
All  of  the  work  of  preparing  meals  should  be  practiced  so  often  and  thoroughly  that 
the  work  becomes  natural  and  easy.  Much  care  should  also  be  given  to  washing 
dishes,  scouring  knives  and  silverware,  and  the  disposition  of  table  linen.  At  lea^ 
one  lesson  a  week  should  be  given  until  a  complete  practical  course  is  finished,  and 
each  lesson  should  occupy  a  whole  day. 

How  THE  Rudiments  op  Cooking  may  be  Taught  in  ▲  Few  Months. 
[Mrs.  Emily  L.  Johnson,  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas.] 

If  you  can  not  do  as  you  would,  do  as  you  can.  One  of  the  happiest  faculties  of 
woman  is  the  abilitv  to  adjust  herself  to  her  surroundings,  and  we  find  cookery- 
taught  in  a  variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  conditions  and  materials  available.  The 
lesson  is  brought  before  the  pupil  by  an  outline  placed  on  the  board,  and  dishes  illus- 
trating the  subject  are  prepared.  This  method  is  now  in  use  in  Haskell,  and  pupils 
are  detailed  for  two  months,  thereby  getting  forty  consecutive  lessons.  To  learn 
responsibility,  the  girls  plan  and  prejmre  meals  for  sixteen  pupils  who  come  from  the 
general  dining  room  where  the  meal  is  served.  Many  a  girl  has  come  into  the  class 
with  a  positive  dislike  for  housework,  and  has  gone  out  with  a  liking  and  respect  for 
its  duties  that  have  ennobled  both  the  duty  and  the  doer.  She  has  felt  it  a  privilege 
to  go  into  families  and  do  housework  to  put  into  practice  what  she  has  learned  and 
to  observe  and  compare  methods  from  a  student's  point  of  view. 

Means  Whereby  a  Certain  Amount  op  Work  will  be  made  Equivalent  in  Yaxub 

TO  THE  Articles  Issued  from  the  Wareroom. 

LMiss  Bebtha  Macky,  matron  Oneida  School,  Wisconsin.] 

• 

Just  what  plan  would  be  best  to  adopt  in  bringing  about  the  needed  reform  I  am 
not  at  present  prepared  to  state.  It  might  be  wise  to  place  the  older  children  on  the 
pay  roll,  paying  them  for  the  work  performed  for  the  school,  and  then  require  them 
to  buy  their  clothing  or  such  material  as  they  would  use  in  manufacturing  it^  Any 
such  plan  we  might  devise  would  be  preferable  to  the  present  system  of  dealing  out 
every  article  gratis,  thus  making  our  young  people  feel  thafthere  is  no  responsibility 
for  them  to  assume  in  providing  for  themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  monthly  stipend,  there  would  be  many  little  ways  in  which 
pupils  could  add  to  their  income  by  rendering  service  to  employees,  such  as  the  care 
of  their  rooms,  laundry  work,  or  sewing.  Let  us  give  the  boys  and  girls  a  chance  to 
use  more  independence  in  providing  for  themselves,  but  let  them  have  the  watchful 
care  of  an  older  head  as  to  the  best  use  to  make  of  their  money  until  such  time  as 
they  will  have  more  mature  judgment.  The  best  way  to  help  our  young  people  is  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  help  themselves. 

In  What  Way  may  Returned  Students  Render  their  Services  Valuable  to 

Themselves  and  to  Their  People. 

[Miss  M.  £.  Blanchard,  matron  Crow  Creek  School,  8.  Dak.] 

The  returned  student's  earliest  service  may  be  the  encouragement  and  example  of 
industry.    He  has  the  ability  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  boys,  and  the  interest  ho 
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cm  take  in  their  work  will  increase  its  importance  to  them.  Where  several  students 
■re  returning  to  the  same  reservation  each  might  make  a  special  study  of  some  indus- 
try and  do  his  best  to  cultivate  it  They  might  have  an  occasional  meeting,  to  which 
others  could  be  invited,  and  where  an  exchange  of  ideas  could  give  aQ  the  benefit  of 
the  expeiience  of  each. 

Pbodugtivb  Industriis  fob  Ikdians— -Lags  Making. 
[MlflB  Pauuks  Colbt,  Leech  Lake  Agency,  Minn.] 

Among  the  various  productive  industries  which  civilization  has  brought  to  the 
Indian  tnat  of  lace  making  has  been  among  the  most  successful.  The  lace  has  always 
found  a  ready  market,  and  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing.  A  woman  can  sit  m 
btf  own  home  and  keep  a  general  supervision  of  her  family  while  doing  this  work, 
which  is  an  midoubted  advantage  over  the  work  which  takes  her  abroad  continually. 
The  articlee  made  include  caps,  collars,  boleros,  centerpieces,  edgings,  table  covers, 
handkerchief,  etc.,  and  they  compare  favorably  with  work  of  the  same  kind  done 
elsewhere.  Judging  from  the  improvement  the  Indian  women  have  made  in  their 
homes  and  drees,  and  from  the  greater  docility  with  which  they  receive  corrections 
And  suggestions  about  their  work,  the  time  and  money  used  in  this  attempt  to  help 
in  the  general  uplifting  of  the  Indiui  has  been  well  spent. 

ToB  Physical,  Moral,  and  Spibffual  Development  of  Indian  Childrbn.    ; 
[Mrs.  Nannie  E.  Sheddan,  matron  Biveiside  School,  Oklahoma.] 

^  Our  instruction  must  be  first  by  example,  then  by  precept.  Cleanliness  and  exer- 
cise will  not  only  keep  the  child  in  good  health,  but  will  often  remedy  inherited  and 
aoQuired  defects.  Train  the  children  in  good  habits,  habits  of  self-respect  self-help, 
industry,  integrity,  decision,  and  perseverance.  Teach  them  the  dignity  of  labor  ana 
that  succees  comes  to  those  who  are  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

How  TO  Teach  Children  to  go  Ahead  wrrHour  Being  Told. 
[MIn  Dblla  Mkriwethbb,  matron  Red  Moon  School,  Oklahoma.] 

The  niatron  must  be  industrious,  firm,  and  kind,  and  she  must  be  a  mother  to  the 
pupils  if  she  expects  them  to  love  and  obey  her.  Do  not  tell  the  children  what  to 
do  and  do  not  talk  too  much.  Endeavor  to  let  them  discover  what  is  needed  to  be 
done  and  tell  you.  Impress  upon  your  pupils  the  importance  of  industry  and  clean- 
linesB  in  housekeeping. 

How  Schoolboom  Exebcises  mat  Inculcate  Habits  of  Thrift  and  Economy. 
[Miss  Carrie  A.  Walker,  principal  teacher,  Wild  Rice  River  School,  Minnesota.] 

The  underlying  principles  of  thrift  and  economy  are  a  place  for  everything,  a  time 
for  everything,  cleanliness,  and  thoroughness.  Beginning  with  the  lowest  grades, 
Bee  to  it  that  each  task  is  done  to  the  best  of  the  child's  ability.  Follow  this  plan  in 
lUl  grades,  and  a  habit  will  be  formed  that  will  prove  a  benefit  to  the  child  always. 
Show  that  a  piece  of  work,  no  matter  how  trivial,  if  well  done  is  in  itself  a  recom- 
niendation  for  the  doer.     All  excellence  depends  upon  thoroughness.    CJommend  all 


pieces  left  over  are  just  what  are  needed  by  the  thrifty  little  people 
niaking  quilts,  rugs,  or  carpets  for  the  doll's  house.    In  all  schoolroom  exercises  the 
teacher  must  be  the  living  pattern  which  the  child  unconsciously  imitates. 

How  MAY  THE  TEACHING   OF  THE  INDIAN  BOY   AND  GiRL  BE  MADE  SUCH  THAT  THEY 

CAN  Directly  take  Advantage  op  it  on  the  Reservation  after  Leaving  School? 

[Mrs.  Lauka  H.  Ratliff,  Omaha  School,  Nebraska.] 

When  the  pupil  goes  home  he  goes  from  superior  to  inferior  surroundings  and 
conditions;  he  goes  from  the  preparation  for  a  task  to  the  task  itself.  The  teacher 
shoold  consider  first  the  home,  the  surroundings,  influences,  conditions,  and  appli- 
•nces  to  which  the  pupils  return,  and  then  consider  how  to  prepare  them  to  approach 
these  conditions  to  the  best  advantage.    As  habits  form  the  greatest  bulwark  against 
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adverse  influences,  we  should  ^ve  our  earnest  attention  to  cultivating  right  and 
strong  ones  in  our  Indian  pupils.  Those  which  he  will  need  most  are  hahits  of 
industry,  forethought,  and  cnaracter,  and  when  he  has  fully  acquired  these  the  pupil 
will  he  well  fitted  to  lead  a  successful  life  on  his  allotment 

Teachers  in  the  Indian  Service  should  keep  Abreast  of  the  Times  in  their 

Methods  OF  Instruction  and  Manaqement. 

[Miss  Tama  M.  Wilson,  Gantonnxent  School,  Oklahoma.] 

We  ought  not  to  be  content  with  fair  or  even  good  results,  but  ever  watchful  for 
the  very  best  Observation  and  habite  of  industry  should  be  cultivated ;  ^ood  booksand 
educational  journals  should  be  read  and  studied,  with  an  endeavor  to  pick  something 
out  of  the  thoughts  and  experiences  of  othei  educators  that  we  can  make  our  own, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  intrusted  to  our  care.  The  employ- 
ment of  some  of  our  leisure  time  in  original  thinking  and  planning  would  add  much 
to  the  usefuhiess  and  practicalness  of  our  work. 

The  Practical  Advantage  op  more  Oral  and  less  WmrTEN  Work  with  Older 

Pupils. 

[Miss  Ltdia  E.  Kaup,  principal  teacher,  Mount  Pleasant  School,  Michigan.] 

Oral  work  is  necessary  to  teach  language  correctly.  Bein^  of  a  quiet  disposition, 
Indian  pupils  are  quite  contented  to  work  for  hours  on  a  written  discussion  of  some 
subject,  which,  when  finished,  will  have  some  words  poorly  arranged,  unneccFFary 
words  added,  and  many  necessary  ones  omitted.  The  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  understand  the  English  well  enough  to  arrange  the  words  in  a  correct  manner 
and  to  give  pleasing  expression.  Oral  work  also  creates  self-confidence,  which  the 
Indian  pupils  need  so  much.  By  constant,  patient  effort  the  whispered  answer  will 
be  given  audibly  in  a  complete  sentence,  but  this  can  not  be  accomplished  by  written 
work.  A  valuable  means  by  which  oral  expression  can  be  secured  (torn  the  older 
pupils  is  discussion  of  historical  and  current  events. 

How  CAN  WE  Impress  Indian  Students  wffh  the  Thought  that  Industry  and 
Economy  are  Necessary  to  their  Future  Existence? 

[MiflB  Allie  B.  Busby,  principal  teacher,  Industrial  Boarding  School,  South  Dakota.] 

Industry  should  be  the  watchword  in  every  department  of  the  school,  but  as  indus- 
try without  economy  avails  but  little  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  Indian  boy 
and  girl  must  learn  economy  in  the  school.  I  would  teach  the  pupils  that  the  value 
of  anything  depends  on  the  benefit  derived  from  it.  Require  both  pupils  and  Indian 
assistants  to  save  a  portion  of  the  money  they  earn,  and,  though  it  may  be  very  little,  the 
habit  will  eventually  be  formed.  Discourage  waste  in  every  department.  Encourage 
the  girls  to  make  rugs  and  cut  carpet  rags  from  old  clothing.  The  boy  should  be 
taught  economy  in  the  care  of  implements  used  on  the  farm,  in  not  allowing  Miy  of 
the  produce  to  oe  wasted,  and  in  the  care  of  their  clothing  and  other  things  they  use. 

In  brief,  let  it  be  the  earnest  endeavor  of  all  employees  to  fit  the  pupil  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood  on  the  land  he  already  owns. 

More  Practical  and  Less  Mechanical  Work  in  the  Grades. 
[Miss  Ella  H.  Qilmobb,  teacher,  Clieyenne  Agency,  8.  Dak.] 

Practical  everyday  problems  should  be  taught  throughout  the  grades.  Girls 
should  learn  to  measure  cloth  and  estimate  the  cost  of  a  dress  or  other  article  of 
clothing;  to  measure  milk,  vinegar,  and  other  liquids,  finding  the  cost  by  the  pint 
and  quart.  Boys  should  measure  com,  beans,  potatoes,  and  other  ferm  products, 
and  ascertain  the  cost  at  the  market  price.  In  language  the  work  should  De  about 
those  things  with  which  the  pupil  is  most  familiar. 

Let  us  endeavor,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  make  the  work  of  the  school  a  direct 
preparation  for  that  which  the  pupils  have  to  follow  when  they  leave  it 

How  TO  Make  the  Indian  See  the  Importance  of  Industry  and  Economy. 

[MLm  Clara  C.  McAdam,  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa.] 

There  is  strength  in  the  union  of  industrial  and  class-room  instruction.  As  it  is  our 
duty  to  teach  economy  for  individual  well  l)eing,  the  advisability  of  having  cooking 
classes  is  apparent.    Pupils  can  thus  learn  frugal  management  for  the  family  and  to 
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avoid  melees  expenditure.  Pupils  ehoold  be  taught  to  plan  meals  and  be  allowed  to 
cany  out  their  plans,  and  thus  learn  by  experience  that  method  economizes  labor; 
that  punctuality,  system,  and  order  economize  time.  When  possible,  girls  should  be 
taken  to  the  grocery  and  meat  market  and  taught  to  buy  economically.  Above  all 
tbin^  we  should  seep  in  mind  that  we  are,  or  should  be,  making  nome-makers. 
The  idea  should  be  impressed  upon  boys  and  eirls  that  they  should  avoid  going  into 
debt,  that  present  pleasure  should  be  sacrificed  to  future  good,  and  also  the  good  old 
IHt>verb,  *MVho  goes  a  borrowing  goes  a  sorrowing.'* 

Trachino  LnTLS  Ghildrbn  Housekeeping  with  Dolls,  as  Suggested  in  the  Ck)UBSB 

OP  Study. 

[If  las  JmiB  Mattoon,  teacher,  Oneida  School,  Wisconsin.] 

No  ]>art  of  an  undertaking  is  ever  more  important  than  the  beginning;  hence  when 
we  teach  little  children  housekeeping  or  homekeeping,  though  it  is  with  dolls  and 
done  in  the  play  spirit,  we  are  teaching  them  to  work. 

The  dolls'  clothes  give  opportunity  for  instructive  as  well  as  interesting  lessons  in 
sewing.  Teach  them  to  cut  out  clothes  by  accurate  patterns  of  dolls'  clothes,  to  lay 
the  pattern  the  right  way  of  the  cloth,  and  how  to  twist  and  turn  the  different  parts 
to  cut  in  the  most  economical  manner  from  the  least  material.  Teach  neatness,  wnich 
is  order.    Also  teach  the  little  housekeeper  to  wash  her  doll's  clothes  properly. 

[Mn.  MoLLiE  J.  ROBBINS,  teacher,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak.] 

Children  must  learn  by  doing,  and  the  best  device  I  know  of  with  which  to  teach 
housekeeping  is  th^  doll  house.  Through  this  medium  may  be  given  lessons  in  all 
of  the  common  branches.  The  house  and  furnishings  might  be  made  on  the  scale  of 
1  inch  to  a  foot,  and  this  will  give  the  children  many  lessons  in  measuring.  Have 
written  on  the  board  a  list  of  articles  needed  for  the  house;  then  let  them  first  be 
made  from  paper  by  folding  and  cutting,  and  afterwards  made  substantially  from 
wood,  tin,  or  other  suitable  material.    I  would  appoint  each  week  two  of  the  younger 

E'rls  to  keep  the  house  in  order,  systematically  Going  the  round  of  work  each  day. 
i  this  way  the  children  become  familiar  with  everv  article  in  the  house  and  learn  a 
great  deal  about  home  making.  The  work  for  each  day  is  well  planned  in  our  new 
Coarse  of  Study. 

How  MAY  THE  SOCIAL,    MORAL,    AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING    IN    OUR    INDIAN    ScHOOLS 

BE  MADE  Equal  to  that  op  a  Good  Home? 
[Sister  Cathabinx  Buckley,  superintendent  St.  Mary's  School,  Wisconsin.] 

Let  US  meet  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  with  the  two  prime  factors  of  a  good 
homo  training— a  mother's  love  and  a  mother's  watchful  eye.  To  be  found  wanting 
in  this  regard,  whatever  other  qualifications  an  employee  may  possess,  is  to  lack  an 
essential;  and  no  child  discovers  the  sincerity  or  falsity  of  an  anection  more  quickly 
than  do  our  Indian  youth.  This  genuine  affection  consists  chiefly  in  the  desire  to  do 
good,  lasting  good,  to  our  pupils;  all  other  affections  are  worse  than  useless.  The 
conscientious  teacher  seizes  every  opportunity  for  inculcating  every  civil,  moral,  and 
domestic  virtue,  and  for  this  occasions  are  not  rare.  Almost  every  lesson  may  be 
brought  to  bear,  not  only  upon  the  pupil's  mind,  but  upon  his  character  as  well. 

Employees  should  act  as  good  parents,  who  must  habitually  economize  in  order  to 
meet  all  the  demands  upon  their  purses,  and  each  one  should  take  a  personal  interest 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  school,  such  as  he  would  were  he  the  actual  possessor  of 
the  property.  Teach  generosity,  certainly,  and  for  this  very  reason  inculcate  the 
spirit  ofsaying,  that  they  may  be  able  to  assist  the  unfortunate  and  aid  good  enter- 
prises. 

PACIFIC  COAST  INSTITUTE,  NEWPORT,  OREG.,  AUGUST  1^-23. 

EXTRAOTS  FROM  PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 

Prooress  in  Indian  Schools. 
[Hon.  P.  L.  Campbell,  President  University  of  Oregon.] 

I  wish  to  make  a  confession  of  the  surprise,  not  to  say  astonishment,  which  I 
experienced  when  I  had  the  opportunity  last  fall  of  visiting  the  Indian  schools  at 
Yainaz  and  Klamath.  The  combination  of  industrial  work  with  academic  training, 
a  dream  of  mine  for  many  years,  here  I  found  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  carried 
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out  than  in  any  school  I  had  ever  visited.  The  work  of  the  boys  in  the  shops  and 
of  the  girls  in  the  housekeeping  and  dressmaking  rooms  was  real  work,  with  clearly 
valuable,  immediate  results.  I  am  confident  that  our  public  schools  will  eventually 
have  to  learn  the  important  lesson  of  the  combination  of  industrial  training  with 
schoolroom  instruction  from  the  Indian  school  service. 

Why  Ake  We  Herb? 

[Miss  Julia  E.  Hyde,  teacher,  GraDde  Ronde  School,  Oregon.] 

We  are  at  the  institute  to  gain  new  ideas  and  new  enthusiasm.  Ten  or  eleven 
months  of  school  life  such  as  most  of  us  lead  are  not  calculated  to  freshen  the  mind 
and  spirit,  and  often  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  question  comes,  **  What  is  the  use?" 
But  we  know  there  is  a  use  or  we  would  not  be  there.  And  so,  by  hearing  of  t^e 
successes  and  failures  of  others,  by  the  interchange  of  plans  and  methods,  we  are 
strengthened  for  the  coming  year's  work. 

What  the  Prooramhb  Should  not  Contaik. 
[Calvin  Asbuby,  Superintendent  Western  Shoshone  School,  Neyada.j 

Nothing  should  have  a  place  on  the  prognunme  unless  it  is  of  value  and  calculated 
to  help  the  service  and  those  in  the  service  over  the  difficulties  daily  met,  and  enable 
them  to  improve  their  work.  I  have  heard  many  long  accounts  of  "  My  school " 
which  were  of  no  interest  or  benefit  to  anyone  except  the  one  talking.  In  our  isola- 
tion we  are  apt  to  get  the  idea  that  we  can  get  help  only  from  each  other,  and  that 
everyone  is  hungering  to  hear  from  us  of  all  our  petty  trials. 

• 

the  INDIAN  AS  A  SBLF-SUPPOBTINQ   CITIZSN. 
[Chab.  F.  Werneb,  principal  teacher,  Flathead  School,  Montana.] 

Training  for  any  obiect  in  life  is  more  advantageous  if  b^:un  while  the  child  is 
young.  A  girl  must  be  able  to  prepare  a  good  common  meal,  and  she  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  her  own  clothes.  A  boy  should  be  able  to  use  tools  enough  to  repair 
the  woodwork  of  his  wagons,  sleighs,  and  forming  implements,  build  his  cottage, 
and  repair  his  fences. 

As  the  agricultural  and  dairy  colle^  are  necessary  to  the  white  man  in  order  that 
his  farm  may  be  more  profitable  to  him,  so  the  industrial  schools  must  continue  to 
make  the  ranch  more  profitable  to  the  Indian.  The  Indian  is  an  apt  learner,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  soon  be  all  we  wish  him  to  be. 

The  Evening  Houb. 
[Chas.  F.  Wbrnbr,  principal  teacher,  Flathead  School,  Montana.] 

Much  of  the  success  achieved  at  our  school  is  due  to  the  work  done  during  the 
evening  hour.  Our  class  room  is  also  our  boys*  and  girls*  sitting  room,  and  during 
the  long  evening  hours  some  one  of  the  employees  had  to  be  with  them  all  the  time. 
The  little  children  were  sent  to  bed  at  7  o  clock,  consequt^ntly  the  jmrt  of  the  pro- 
gramme that  would  interest  them  took  place  before  that  hour.  We  also  had  fifteen 
minutes  of  study.  Ours  is  a  small  school,  with  onlv  five  employees,  each  of  whom 
fills  two  or  more  positions,  but  we  never  failed  to  have  interesting  material  for  the 
evening  talks.  Our  cook  is  an  Indian,  and  she  used  the  time  to  advanta^  in  giving 
the  boys  and  girls  recipes,  which  they  copied  in  notebooks,  and  then  ezplaming  them. 
The  girls  afterwards  made  excellent  use  of  these  recipes. 

The  following  was  our  programme: 

Monday,  teachers'  night,  calisthenics.  ' 

Tuesday,  industrial  night,  reading  music. 

Wednesday,  matron's  night,  phonic  exercises. 

Thursday,  cook's  night,  oral  drills  in  arithmetic. 

Friday,  children's  literary  night,  choir  practice. 

Saturday,  all  employees  entertain  children  in  games. 

Sunday,  all  employees  present  to  sing  hymns,  etc. 

Holidays. 

[Enwnr  L.  Chalcbaft,  Superviaor  of  Indian  Schools.] 

There  Is  a  sentiment  attached  to  every  one  of  our  holidays  which  it  was  intended 
they  should  renew  and  develop  and  leave  an  impress  on  our  national  character.  The 
celebration  of  the  22d  of  February,  for  example,  annually  calls  the  attention  of  every 
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dtixen  to  those  qoallties  that  combined  to  make  up  the  greatness  of  Washington. 
Memorial  Day  points  to  the  inspiring  example  of  the  nation's  mart^'rs.  Independ- 
ence Day  should  brin^  to  mind  the  principles  upon  which  our  nation  is  built,  and 
the  frreat  price  at  which  our  liberties  were  purchased.  Christmas  commemorates 
history's  crowning  event,  which  took  place  when  the  shepherds  heard  the  hosts  of 
heaven  singing  the  anthem  of  peace  and  good  will.  Should  not  our  conduct  in  com- 
memoration oi  this  event  be  distinguisheu  by  simple,  earnest,  loving  devotion?  And 
8D  it  is  with  all  of  our  holidays;  each  one  stands  for  something  which  should  be 
emphasized  and  meditated  upon,  for  that  was  the  object  of  their  institution.  Yet 
loo  often  we  see  these  days  given  up  to  dissipation  and  excesses. 

Thb  Semiannual  EmciSNCT  Report. 

[W.  B.  Mkaolbt,  Saperintendent  Fort  Peck  School,  MontaxiA.] 

On  the  Ist  of  April  and  the  1st  of  December  every  superintendent  in  the  service 
msJLefl  a  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  on  the  efficiency  of  the  indi- 
▼idoal  employees  of  his  school.  It  is  a  strictly  confidential  report,  in  the  making  of 
which  he  is  urged  to  lay  aside  all  personal  feeling  and  judge  without  fear  or  favor. 
For  the  conscientious  superintendent  this  is  an  unpleasant  and  difficult  task.  As  a 
snide  to  introspection  it  behooves  every  employee  to  keep  a  copjr  of  this  blank,  and  at 
feast  twice  a  year  apply  the  scale  to  himself  in  a  strictiy  impiutial  manner. 

The  Indian  School  and  the  Public  School. 
[Hon.  Frank  Davst,  Salem,  Greg.] 

The  great  object  of  education  in  a  civilized  country  is  the  making  of  the  best  possi- 
ble citizenship,  and  the  public  school  is  liberally  supported  through  self-imposed 
public  taxation  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Similar  schools  have  been  established 
lor  the  Indians  and  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  white  man's  government 
with  his  consent,  in  order  that  the  Indian  child  may  have  the  same  advantages  as 
his  own.  The  aim  of  the  public  school  is  to  equip  the  pupil  for  an  active^  useful, 
self-sustaining  existence;  also  to  have  each  person  fully  understand  that  he  is  a  part 
of  the  great  citizenship  of  which  the  Government  is  formed  and  that  be  owes  duties 
to  it.    The  aim  of  the  Indian  school  is  precisely  the  same. 

Poultry  Raising. 
•  [AirroN  F.  Overman,  Salem  School,  Oregon.] 

Statistics  show  that  the  poultry  industry  amounts  to  over  $300,000,000  annually. 
Over  one-half  of  this  amount  comes  from  eggs  alone,  and  $135,000,000  is  derived 
hrom  the  sale  of  dressed  poultry.  Close  application  and  attention  to  details  are 
eesentiid,  and  as  the  work  is  not  laborious,  women  as  well  as  men  have  an  equal 
chance  of  success.  Fresh  eggs  are  always  acceptable  in  trade  for  groceries  and  other 
commodities  at  a  country  store. 

EnVIBONMBNT  AN  OBSTACLE  IN  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 
[W.  p.  Cahfbxll,  Assistant  Superintendent  Salem  School,  Oregon.] 

The  Indian  should  be  induced  to  leave  his  reservation  and  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  which  presents  itself  for  so  doing.  The  schools  have  largely  been  the 
means  of  pushing  him  out  into  civilized  communities.  It  is  true  that  civilization 
latterly  has  gone  in  among  his  people  in  some  instances,  and  that  has  helped,  but 
still  it  has  been  the  province  of  the  schools  to  be  the  principal  factor.  Granted  that 
their  environment  would  be  better  in  a  public  school,  then  why  should  not  our 
bri^hteet  full-blood  pupils  be  placed  in  these  environments?  Efvery  opportunity 
which  presents  itself  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  place  our  Indian  youth  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  country. 

Tribal  clannishness  must  oe  broken  up,  and  the  Indian  must  be  immersed  in  or 
absorbed  by  the  environs  of  our  American  civilization  before  we  can  hope  for  his 
emancipation. 

How  Much  Qovebnhxnt  Monet  should  be  Expended  on  an  Individual  Indian, 

AND  HOW  TO  Recompense  the  Government. 

[Cbablsb  E.  Shell,  superintendent  Greenville  School,  California.] 

Much  depends  upon  the  individual  Indian.  No  fixed  sum  can  be  written  as  the 
amount  that  should  be  expended  upon  an  individual.    It  should  be  enough  to  ren- 
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der  him  not  only  able  to  care  for  his  bodily  necessitiee  and  comfortB,  bat  to  make 
him  respectable  as  well.  The  expense  of  providing  for  the  Indian's  wants,  both 
temi>oraland  intellectual,  will  decrease  proportionately  as  his  independence  increases. 
A  brighter  day  has  dawned  for  the  aboric^ine  of  America.  He  is  to  be  made  a  pro- 
ducer of  more  than  he  consumes.  Whether  he  likes  it  or  not  he  must  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  face. 

Domestic  Scibncs. 

[Mrs.  Mart  B.  Theisz,  matron  Salem  School,  Oregon.] 

Domestic  science,  according  to  my  understanding,  is  a  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  that  tends  to  the  betterment  of  the  home.  The  girls  do  the  cooking, 
washing,  ironing,  housekeeping,  and  milking,  and  make  clothing  for  the  inmates  of 
the  cottage.  The  boys  are  detailed  to  the  fields,  the  orchard,  the  shops,  the  garden, 
and  perform  regular  chores.  Every  employee  in  the  domestic  departments  of  every 
school  should  make  the  work  the  very  best  possible  with  the  means  at  her  disposal 
and  who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  good  that  migl4  be  accomplished. 

Industrial  Teaching. 
[MoBRia  W.  CooPEB,  industrial  teacher  Puyallup  School,  Washington.] 

The  Indian  boy  needs  the  strengthening  that  comes  from  carrying  tasks  to  com- 

Sletion.  He  needs  the  joy  of  seeing  that  he  can  do  something  to  lut  mm  over  to  the 
esire  to  do  something  more.  Work  also  has  its  moral  value.  The  worker's  skill 
means  not  only  a  better  working  mind  but  better,  truer,  more  forceful  livinpf. 
Manual  training  is  the  bond  between  the  school  and  the  home.  Forethought, 
accuracVi  persistency,  orderly  habits,  neatness,  deftness  of  the  hands,  all  these  fit 
wondei^ully  well  into  the  home  life. 

CoMPuiflOBY  Education. 
[D.  D.  McAbthub,  superintendent  Siletz  School,  Oregon.] 

So  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  our  present  system  of  Government  schools 
for  Indians,  so  long  should  the  placing  of  chndren  in  these  schools  depend  upon  no 
precarious  conditions,  or  make  necessary  undue  solicitation.  Where  people  can  not 
or  will  not  give  their  children  a  chance  to  become  reasonably  well  educated  there 
can  be  no  question  that  carefully  constructed  compulsory  school  laws,  both  State  and 
national,  properly  enforced,  are  for  the  good  of  all  concerned,  aiMl  such  legislation 
aould  be  forthcoming. 

Sunday-School  Work  in  Indian  Schools. 
[Hattix  M.  McDowell,  teacher,  Umatilla  School,  Oregon.] 

The  ^reat  work  of  the  Indian  school  is  character  building,  and  all  the  rocks  for 
this  building  are  found  in  the  Bible.  Morals,  good  principles,  or  strong  points  in  our 
lives  are  the  teachings  taken  from  the  Bible.  The  study  of  this  book  with  the  help 
of  God  will  make  us  strong  in  the  right  and  strong  to  resist  evil.  The  Sabbath  school 
should  be  made  interesting.  It  should  be  graded  as  the  week-day  school,  and  classes 
should  be  small.  By  maps  and  illustrations  the  pupils  should  be  interested  in  the 
lesson.  A  few  remarks  made  before  the  class  impress  the  teachings  of  the  lesson. 
Present  object  lessons,  sing  appropriate  songs,  see  that  children  remember  golden 
texts,  stories  of  lessons,  the  Ten  Commandments.  Endeavor  to  teach  that  this  culti- 
vation of  the  spiritual  nature  not  only  develops  the  spiritual  being,  but  awakens  one 
to  a  desire  for  a  better  mental  and  physical  body. 

[Rev.  W.  R.  Winanb,  Salem,  Greg.] 

Place  value  upon  the  Sunday  school.  In  order  to  have  a  pupil  feel  that  you  mean 
what  you  say,  present  the  lesson  in  an  intelligent  manner.  Make  the  teaching 
practical  and  fit  the  lesson  to  the  boy.  Do  not  lecture  or  preach,  but  talk  and  ask 
questions. 

Thb  Best  Means  to  Employ  to  Fill  the  Indian  Sohooia. 
[Allxk  a.  Babtow.  teacher,  Port  Madison,  Wash.] 

The  day  school  is  the  logical  foundation  of  the  system,  and  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  a  determined  effort  be  made  to  include  all  available  pupils  of  the  locality  in  their 
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enrollment.  Once  enrolled  in  the  schools,  the  work  of  passing  the  pupils  along  the 
line  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  if  the  proper  spirit  of  cooperation  is  maintained  between 
the  teachers  of  the  day  and  the  reservation  and  nonreservation  schools.  Where  a 
good  boarding  school  is  maintained  at  the  agency  headquarters  it  needs  only  a  little 
energy  and  determination  on  the  part  of  the  day-school  teachers  and  the  superintend- 
ent to  indnce  the  children  who  are  fitted  by  age  and  training  for  promotion  to  go  to 
the  reservation  boarding  school. 

How  TO  Teach  Sewing  in  Indian  Schooub. 
[BE88IB  McKiNZis,  Klamath  School,  Oregon.] 

The  clasB-room  method,  as  laid  down  in  the  Course  of  Study,  if  put  into  effect  in 
the  schools  would  bring  about  a  very  millenium  in  the  sewing  room.  Necessarily 
darning  comes  first  and  what  is  darning  but  weaving.  Buttonholing  is  the  most 
desiraDle  practice  of  all  in  sewing.  It  adorns  a  garment  and  is  indispensable,  and  it 
is  the  most  important  lesson  in  embroidery.  L^ons  in  correct  measurements,  pro- 
portionate lines,  cutting,  and  fitting  can  be  successfully  taught  without  even  the  use 
of  a  tape  measure.  Teach  them  whatever  way  is  best  adapted  to  their  individual 
needs,  and  needlework  being  a  favorite  craft  with  them,  they  will  not  fail  to  make 
good  use  of  the  instruction. 

Bnginebring — rre  Field  of  Usefulness  in  Indian  Education. 
[W.  W.  CocHBANB,  engineer.  Shosboni  School,  Wyoming.! 

The  Indian's  mode  of  life  for  ages  past  has  developed  skill  in  the  use  of  the  eye, 
ear,  and  hand.  These  are  good  points  in  the  making  of  engineers.  The  twentieth 
oentary  engineer  must  not  only  be  a  natural  mechanic,  coupled  with  experience,  but 
a  man  of  broad  training,  but  nothing  bevond  the  capacity  and  training  of  any  bright 
Indian  boy  who  has  a  natural  aptitude  lor  the  work. 

Language  and  Reading. 
[John  F.  Mack  ay,  principal  teacher  Lemhi  School,  Idaho.] 

As  OQtlined  in  the  Course  of  Study,  the  work  for  the  first  year  should  be  of  the 
kindergarten  kind.  Oral  rather  than  written  work  should  be  the  aim  in  language, 
and  the  pupils  should  be  trained  in  conversation  with  the  teacher  and  with  each 
other.  A^  to  a  choice  of  methods  of  teaching  the  first  elements  of  reading,  the  sen- 
t^ce  method  is  to  be  preferred. 

Manual  Training  in  the  Day  Schools. 
[John  H.  Wii/wn,  teacher,  Jamestown  School,  Waahlngton.] 

The  Indians  as  a  race  must  become  farmers,  and  I  would  have  most  of  the  manual 
training  directed  to  the  various  branches  of  farming.  Go  into  the  fields  where  one  of 
your  boys  is  plowing.  You  will  probably  find  that  his  plow  is  not  set  right  to  do  the 
best  work.  Show  him  how  it  should  be,  and  why  it  should  be  so.  Perhaps  the 
harness  has  been  broken,  and  then  mended  with  strings  or  wires;  or  possibly  it  does 
not  fit  the  horses.  Gall  his  attention  to  it  in  a  tactful  way,  and  tell  him  you  will 
show  him  how  to  wax  a  thread  and  sew  leather  if  he  will  come  to  yoa  when  he  has 
time. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

Resolvedf  That  we  strongly  indorse  the  firm  stand  on  Indian  matters  taken  by  the 
President  in  his  annual  message,  in  which  he  stated  that  we  should  treat  the  Indian 
as  an  individual,  not  as  a  member  of  a  tribe;  that  the  reservation  and  ration  systems 
are  barriers  to  progress  and  should  be  abolished,  and  that  we  should  preserve  the 
Indian  from  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Resolved^  That  we  commend  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  hearty  advocacv 
of  industrial  training  and  for  his  efforts  to  make  the  Indian  self-supporting  througn 
practical  means. 

Resolvedf  That  we  indorse  the  broad-minded,  economical,  business  administration 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  commend  the  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools  for  making  personal  visits  to  the  schools,  and  for  ner  helpful  suggestioiia 
tending  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Indian. 

ResoTvedf  That  all  employees  in  the  Indian  service  should  be  subject  to  civil-serv- 
ice rules. 

Resolved^  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  city,  school,  and  State  officials  for 
their  kindness  and  courtesv,  to  all  who  have  so  ably  assisted  in  making  our  meetings 
a  success,  to  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis  for  their  hospitality,  and  to  the  press  for 
their  reports  of  our  department. 

PACIPIC  COAST  INSriTDTS. 

Besolved,  That  the  Pacific  Coast  Institute  for  1903  be  held  at  such  place  and  time 
as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  committee  to  be  appoints  by  the  president. 

Resolved^  That  the  institute  is  unanimous  in  the  expression  of  its  appreciation  of 
the  work  done  bv  the  Salem  Indian  school  in  contributing  in  such  a  large  measure 
to  the  success  of  the  institute,  in  the  arrangement  of  details,  in  the  furnishing  of 
music  by  its  excellent  band,  and  for  the  invaluable  and  indefatigable  services  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  W.  P.  Campbell,  assistant  superintendent,  to  mtuce  the  institute  a 
success. 

Resolved,  That  this  institute  extends  its  sincere  thanks  to  Hon.  J.  H.  Ackerman, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Or^on,  for  his  masterly  address;  to 
President  Campbell,  of  the  Or^on  State  University,  for  his  able  remarks;  to  Miss 
Estelle  Reel,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  for  her  presence  and  hearty  coopera- 
tion; to  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Chalcraft,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools,  for  his  presence  and 
active  interest  in  the  meetings;  to  Hon.  Frank  Davey,  Professor  Homer,  ex-Special 
Agent  Litchfield,  Rev.  Mr.  winans,  and  others,  for  interesting  addresses;  to  Mr. 
Edwin  Stone,  manager  of  the  C.  and  E.  Railroad,  for  courtesies  in  transportation; 
also  to  Dr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Irwin  for  courtesies  extended;  to  the  citizens  and  visitors 
at  Newport  summer  resort  for  their  cordiality,  and  to  all  others  who  have  contributed 
their  time,  energy,  and  talent  in  making  the  institute  a  success. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  Indian  parents  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  their  children  shall  receive  an  education.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  a  law  be  enacted  requiring  Indian  children  to  attend  some  school  approved  by 
the  Indian  Office  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  during  each  year,  and  that,  where 
necessary,  police  officers  be  provided  to  enforce  such  law. 

Resolved,  That  Indians  who  are  thoroughly  capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs 
and  not  requiring  Federal  supervision  in  the  future  be  recognii^  m  every  respect  as 
citizens  under  the  entire  control  of  the  States  in  which  Uiey  reside;  and  that  all 
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Indiana  not  found  capable  be  required  to  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  administered  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Indian 
Office. 

RaolvHi^  That  we  are  heartily  in  accord  with  the  advanced  ideas  in  Indian  educa- 
tion contained  in  the  Course  of  Study  issued  from  the  office  of  Miss  Estelle  Reel, 
snperintendent  of  Indian  schools,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  her  of  our 
loyalty  to  her  and  of  our  hearty  support  in  applying  the  Course  of  Study  to  our  work. 

Bemdvedf  That  these  meetings  of  the  employees  and  officers  of  Indian  schools  are 
productive  of  great  benefit  professionally  and  socially,  enlarging  our  knowledge  of 
oar  work,  and  oringing  ourselves  under  a  bond  of  mutual  sympathy.  We  therefore 
nrjge  all  who  are  connected  with  these  schools  to  make  every  effort  to  attend  each 
annual  meeting. 

Rewhedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  institute  be  extended  to  Dr.  Charles  M.  Buchanan 
lor  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  afCairs  of  this  assembly. 


SYNOPSIS   OF   REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL   INDIAN  AGENTS  AND 

SUPERVISORS. 


Daniel  W,  Manchester,  United  States  special  Indian  agent: 

Grand  Rohde,  Oreg. — There  are  a  large  number  of  small  children  in  this  school, 
and  they  require  much  more  care,  watehing,  time,  and  attention  than  if  they  were 
older. 

Fort  Belknap,  Mont. — ^The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  not  in  a  very  civiliased 
state,  but  the  superintendent  is  an  experienced  teacher  and  is  doing  eflScient  work. 

OreenvUle,  Col.— On  account  of  the  lack  of  school  facilities  in  this  locality  in  the 
past,  many  of  the  children  are  not  far  advanced,  but  steady  progress  is  being  made. 

Neah  Bay,  Wath. — ^The  higher  grade  pupils. are  in  charge  of  a  male  instructor, 
and  the  primary  pupils  are  in  charge  of  a  female  Indian  teacher.  The  former  are  in 
a  neat  frame  building  and  are  doing  well,  but  the  latter  are  but  poorly  provided  for. 

PuyaUup^  Wash.—^he  location  is  pleasant,  and  the  children  see  much  of  refined 
life  i^nd  civilization,  being  but  a  short  distance  from  and  in  sight  of  the  city  of  Tacoma. 

Santee,  Nebr,—Good  progress  has  been  made,  and  results  are  satisfactory.  The 
school  has  an  excellent  garden,  which  furnishes  an  ample  supply  of  vegetables  for 
the  table  and  will  also  provide  much  for  winter  use. 

SUetz,  Oreg. — The  pupils  are  fully  up  to  the  average  of  those  elsewhere  met  Many 
have  been  sent  from  here  to  Carlisle,  Chemawa,  and  other  schools. 

TukUipf  Wash. — ^This  was  for  many  years  a  mission  school,  and  the  old  site  and 
buildings  are  still  used.  This  should  be  abandoned  and  a  new  plant  built  at  the 
agency,  where  there  is  an  excellent  water  supply.  The  number  of  pupils  could  be 
greatly  increased  were  there  adequate  facilities  for  accommodating  them. 

UmaiUla,  Oreg. — ^The  school  has  a  high  standing  in  the  midst  of  an  intelligent  com- 
munity, and  the  public  evinces  a  warm  interest  m  it  The  employees,  as  a  rule,  are 
of  a  high  decree  of  efficiency. 

Warm  Spring ,  Orep. — The  grounds  and  surroundings  are  pleasant  and  the  buildings 
well  arranged  and  m  good  condition.  It  is  evident  that  good  work  has  been  done 
in  the  past,  and  a  high  standard  is  maintained. 

In  general. — If  we  are  to  educate  and  Christianize  the  Indian  youth,  the  place  to 
do  it  IS  in  the  school.  The  home  influences  are  hostile,  and  but  little  can  be  expected 
from  that  source.  So  the  teacher  and  the  school  must  stand  in  the  place  of  parent 
and  home,  and  it  is  not  enough  that  teachers  and  employees  be  capable  instructors, 
or  that  they  set  a  good  moral  example  even;  there  should  be  training  along  the  reli- 
gious side  of  life. 

Edwin  L.  Chalcraft,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1902  I  visited  the  schools  at 
Leech  Lake  Agency  and  Morris,  Minn.,  in  the  fifth  district,  and  the  greater  number 
of  agencies  and  schools  in  the  fourth  district.  The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of 
my  observations: 

Morris,  Minn. — ^The  nonreservation  school  at  this  place  has  a  capacity  of  150  pupils 
and  is  well  located  near  the  town.  The  principal  buildings  are  in  good  conditior, 
with  the  exception  of  a  two-story  frame  used  for  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  employees' 
quarters,  which  needed  repairs.  Pupils  are  received  from  the  reservations  in  Min- 
nesota. 

Leech  Lake  Agency,  Minn. — ^At  this  a^ncy  are  five  Grovemment  boarding  schools, 
having  a  combined  capacity  of  270  pupils.  The  buildings  are  all  new  and  very  well 
equipped,  but  more  land  for  farming  purposes  should  be  cleared  at  each  of  the 
ecnools. 
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Ibfi  Peck  Agency,  Mont — Better  buildines  are  needed.  The  school  is  filled  beyond 
its  capacity,  and  a  large  number  of  children  from  this  reservation  are  attending 
ixmreservatioii  schools.  The  general  condition  and  management  of  the  school  is 
excellent. 

IM  Bdknapy  MonL — ^The  buildings  need  repairs.    The  attendance  was  106. 

Fori  Shaw,  Mont. — ^This  school  has  6,000  acres  of  land,  a  part  of  which  is  irrigated. 
Industrial  instruction  is  given  in  the  shops  principally.    Tne  enrollment  w^as  &1. 

Blacifeet,  MorU, — ^The  removal  of  the  Blackfeet  school  to  Cut  Bank  River,  4  miles 
northeast  of  the  agency,  has  been  recommended  by  various  officials.  The  present 
ate  is  an  undesirable  one. 

OolviUe,  Wcuh. — ^The  buildings  are  frame,  and  with  some  remodeling  will  be  ade- 
quate to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  available.    The  attendance  was  213. 

T\ilalip,  Wash. — The  largest  buildings  of  this  plant  were  burned  last  winter,  since 
wbich  time  there  has  been  no  school  on  the  Tulalip  Reservation.  There  is  an  appro- 
priation for  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  self- 
eapportinsr. 

Neah  Bay,  Wash. — The  Indians  depend  upon  fishing  for  a  living  and  are  self- 
supporting.  Two  day  schools,  having  a  combmed  capacity  of  98  pupils,  are  supported 
by  the  Government. 

Puyallup,  Wa$h. — ^The  Puyallups  are  self-supporting.  They  have  the  most  valua- 
ble lands  of  any  Indians  in  the  State.  The  boarding  school  has  been  reduced  in  size 
bv  restricting  the  attendance  to  pupils  from  the  reservations  of  the  agency  only. 
There  are  two  public  schools  on  the  Puvallup  Reservation  attended  by  Indians  and 
whites.     Two  of  the  directors  of  one  oi  these  schools  are  Indians. 

Nez  PercS,  Idaho. — ^This  school  has  a  good  farm,  and  the  climatic  conditions  are 
favorable  for  agriculture  and  stock  raising. 

Lemhi,  Idaho. — ^The  Lemhi  boarding  school  is  a  small  one.  An  Episcopal  mission 
station  has  lately  been  established. 

Crow,  Mont. — ^The  Crow  Indians  are  pro^essive  and  take  an  active  interest  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  First-class  irrigation  ditches  are  being  constructed,  making  their 
reservation  a  valuable  one.  The  boarding  school  has  a  farm  of  160  acres,  all  under 
irrigation  and  fenced.  The  school  has  an  attendance  of  165,  is  well  managed,  and  in 
excellent  condition.  A  new  school  is  under  construction  at  Pryor,  on  the  western 
part  of  the  reservation. 

Tongue  River,  Mont. — ^There  are  two  schools  on  this  reservation — a  day  school,  having 
a  capacity  of  32  pupils,  supported  by  the  Government,  and  a  Catholic  mission  school, 
havmg  a  capacity  of  50  pupils. 

Flathead,  Mont. — ^The  Government  has  no  school  buildings  on  this  reservation,  but 
conducts  a  small  school  in  rented  buildings.  The  Jesuit  fathers  have  a  large  school 
plant  on  the  reservation. 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho. — The  school  is  now  18  ndles  from  the  agency,  but  is  to  be  removed 
to  a  place  near  the  agency  at  Rossfork. 

Yakima,  Wash. — ^This  school  has  a  capacity  of  150  pupils.  Thirty-six  pupils  attended 
public  schools  on  the  reservation  this  year  and  30  are  at  nonreservation  schools. 
These  Indians  have  lands  that  produce  large  crops  when  supplied  with  water. 

Shoshoni,  Wyo. — ^These  Indians  are  so  isolated  that  it  is  a  slow,  difficult  matter  to 
bring  them  under  control  of  civilizing  influences.  The  school  has  a  capacity  of  150 
pnpUs.     There  are  one  day  school  and  two  mission  schools  on  the  reservation. 

The  general  condition  and  success  of  the  schools  visited  during  the  past  year  are 
satis&ctory.  A  commendable  effort  has  been  made  bv  the  employees  to  bring  the 
literary  work  into  closer  relationship  with  the  industrial  training,  as  contemplated  in 
the  new  Course  of  Stud  v.  Where  the  intent  of  this  plan  has  been  fully  comprehended 
and  put  into  practice  the  results  are  gratifying. 

J.  Fbanklin  House,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools: 

This  district  comprises  the  territory  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  except  the  school 
at  Pipestone,  Minn.,  and  the  schools  lying  east  of  the  river  in  South  Dakota.  There 
are  within  the  district  26  Government  boarding  schools,  18  day  schools,  and  7  mis- 
sion boarding  schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  5,144.  The  buildings  in  most 
instances  are  good  and  well  equipped  and  are  kept  in  good  condition.  The  work  of 
the  schools  is,  in  general,  satisfactory.  The  industrial  branch  of  the  work  is  not  all 
that  it  should  be,  out  good  is  being  accomplished  through  details  of  pupils  to  assist 
with  the  work  of  the  various  depiartments  and  through  classes  in  industrial  work 
OT^ized  as  contemplated  in  the  Course  of  Studjr.  Many  of  the  day  schools  are 
d(»ng  excellent  work,  but  at  others  not  much  is  being  accomplished.  There  should 
be  thorough  and  systematic  supervision  of  day  schools,  and  where  practicable  I 
would  recommend  that  they  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
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reeervation  boarding  schools.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  much  good  can  be  aocom- 
plished  through  the  day  schools. 

One  factor  which  is  undoubtedly  detrimental  to  the  beet  interests  of  the  boarding 
schools  is  the  too  frequent  change  of  employees.  More  effort  should  be  made  to 
make  and  keep  employees  efficient  rather  than  to  transfer  them,  and  employees 
should  be  willing  to  give  their  best  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  school  in  which  they 
are  employed. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  state  that  while  I  can  see  room  for  improvement  in  the 
schools  of  this  district,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  nave  found  many 
competent  and  earnest  employees  in  the  schools,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  all  aie 
working  harmoniously  together  for  the  good  of  the  Indians. 

A.  0.  Wright,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools: 

During  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  visiting  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  third 
supervisor's  district  (Nebraska  and  South  Dakota),  I  have  had  special  work  which 
has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  schools  on  the  Moqui  and  Western  Navaho 
reservations  in  Arizona,  the  Fort  Lapwai  school  in  Idaho,  and  the  schools  at  Albu- 
querque and  Santa  Fe. 

New  Course  of  Study. — ^The  new  Course  of  Study  is  based  on  the  central  thousrht  of 
industrial  education,  and  embodies  the  best  results  of  all  the  experiments  in  thatune  in 
Indian  schools  as  well  as  in  schools  for  whites.  A  considerable  part  of  my  work  has 
been  in  introducing  it  into  actual  use  as  fast  as  possible  in  the  schools.  To  facilitate 
this  I  issued  a  circular  early  in  the  fall  to  the  teachers  in  my  district,  and  held 
teachers'  institutes  with  the  Course  of  Study  as  an  important  item  of  the  work.  The 
effects  of  this  Course  of  Study  are  very  apparent  in  a  lai^ge  number  of  schools.  Win- 
dow ^rdens  in  winter  and  school  garaens  in  the  spring  have  been  introduced,  carry- 
ing with  them  much  nature  study.  In  several  scnools  sewing  is  now  taught  to  the 
younger  trades  of  both  sexes  by  the  literary  teachers,  and  m  all  the  grading  has 
been  esttu>li8hed  on  language  and  number  work  on  the  grades  laid  down  in  the 
Course  of  Study. 

InstUvles. — During  the  year  I  have  conducted  four  teachers'  institutes:  At  Keams 
Canyon,  at  the  Winnebago  school,  at  Pineridge,  and  at  Flandreau,  besides  attending 
the  general  institute  at  Minneapolis.  The  institutes  at  Keam'b  Canyon  and  at  Winne- 
bago were  conducted  along  the  usual  lines.  The  institute  at  Pineridge  was  com- 
posed lar^l)r  of  da}^-school  teachers  and  was  shaped  to  meet  their  needs. 

Induslnal  instruclion. — The  statements  in  my  last  annual  report  in  regard  to  the 
general  superiority  of  the  literary  instruction  and  the  general  inferiority  oi  the  indus- 
trial instruction  in  Indian  schools  only  need  modification  this  year  to  say  that  more 
attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  teaching  hand  sewing  to  little  girls  and  cutting  and 
fitting  to  the  more  advanced  girls,  and  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  scuiools 
cooking  classes  have  been  formed.  The  school  at  Genoa  has  regular  classes  in 
domestic  economy  with  a  special  teacher. 

There  are  a  number  of  unportant  mission  schools  in  this  district,  all  doing  good 
work. 

Rations. — ^The  effect  of  cutting  off  the  rations  of  able-bodied  Indians  and  giving  them 
work  instead  has  been  very  wholesome  and  must  react  on  the  school  life  ol  the  pupils 
in  greater  independence  of  character  and  more  industry  and  economy.  I  personally 
saw  two  policemen  resign  their  positions  in  order  to  become  laborers  at  $1.25  per 
day,  which  showed  that  Indians  will  work  when  thev  have  incentives. 

jPublic  day  schools. — On  the  Omaha  Reservation  there  are  several  public  schools 
attended  by  both  Indian  and  white  children  and  oflSicered  by  men  and  women  of 
both  races.  Over  50  Indian  children  are  now  attending  these  schools.  After  full 
consultation  with  the  agent,  it  appears  that  within  two  years  many  schools  can  be 
organized  all  over  this  reservation,  which  the  younger  children  can  attend,  and  we 
agree  that  the  Omaha  schools  should  be  closed  in  two  years  in  fovor  of  public  schools. 
The  older  children  may  still  go  to  nonreservation  schools,  but  the  younger  children 
should  be  brought  up  in  public  day  schools  with  white  children.  The  Omahas  are 
well  advanced  in  civilization  and  are  prepared  for  this  stef). 

On  the  Yankton  Reservation  a  public  school  was  organized  some  time  ago.    Last 

winter  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  agency  visited  this  school  and  encouraged 

its  teacher,  a  graduate  of  Santee  normal,  and  its  officers  to  go  on  with  it,  taking  care 

that  the  children  in  the  school  district  should  either  attend  this  school  or  the  agency 

I  hoarding  school.    Meanwhile  the  reservation  boarding  school  and  the  mission  £hool 

I  will  receive  those  who  do  not  go  to  public  day  schools. 

At  Flandreau  the  Indian  children  had  not  been  attending  any  school  generally, 
,  but  this  year,  since  the  superintendent  of  Riggs  Institute  hi^  been  made  agent  for 
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the  Flandreaa  Indians,  the  children  have  all  been  brought  into  school.  In  my 
opinion  many  of  these  children  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  the  public  schools 
already  existing  and  open  for  them. 

The  WinnebagoB  and  the  Western  Sioux  are  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  for  the 
public  schools. 

Pinendge  and  Boubud  day  schooU. — The  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  has  the  best  organ- 
ised school  svstem  I  have  yet  seen.  There  are  day  schools  well  equipped,  and 
a  boarding  school  and  a  mission  school,  both  well  organized.  All  pupils  in  good 
health,  6  years  old,  are  required  to  attend  the  day  schools,  except  those  who  live  at 
too  great  a  distance.  Those  at  6,  who  live  too  far  from  a  day  school,  are  required  to 
attend  the  boarding  school  or  the  mission  school.  Pupils  who  attain  the  fourth 
grade,  or  who  are  14  years  old,  are  promoted  to  the  boaniing  school  or  the  mission 
school.  If  arrangements  could  be  made  for  daily  tran8i)ortfttion,  every  pupil  could 
begin  in  a  day  school.  Those  who  reach  the  sixth  grade,  or  16  years  old,  are 
encooraeed  to  be  transferred  to  a  nonreservation  school.  Under  this  system  every 
Indian  child  in  good  health  is  given  a  fair  education.  I  requested  the  day-school 
teachers  to  visit  the  parents,  and  the  day-school  inspector  is  going  with  them  on  such 
visits,  thus  creating  an  interest  in  education,  and  mducing  the  parents  to  take  steps 
toward  civilization  with  their  children.  One  housekeeper  has  organized  what  I  may 
call  a  "women's  club,"  with  a  log  house  built  especially  for  a  club  room,  and  regular 
meetings  for  sewing  and  cultivating  a  vegetable  garden.  These  women  strongly 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  men  to  get  up  an  outbreak  this  spring  against  the  order 
cutting  off  rations. 

Small  children  and  nonreservaiion  schools. — ^The  two  large  nonreservation  schools  at 
Flaiidreau  and  Genoa  now  receive  ordinarilv  only  pupils  of  12  or  over.  These  they 
can  generally  secure  from  the  reservation  schools.  The  other  smaller  nonreservation 
schools  in  my  district.  Chamberlain,  Pierre,  Rapid  City,  and  Pipestone,  have  too  low 
an  average  a^  and  ought  to  refuse  to  receive  children  under  12.  But  in  the  compe- 
tition for  pupils  it  has  not  been  possible  for  them  to  enforce  such  a  rule.  Many  of  their 
pupils  are  brought  to  them  by  the  parents  themselves,  and  it  is  hard  to  turn  them  away. 
It  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  these  schools  as  soon  as  possible  to  have  all  their 
pupils  capable  of  industrial  work  and  industrial  instruction.  The  additional  build- 
ings for  three  of  these  schools  will  make  room  for  more  i)npil8,  and  will  give  them 
better  ^ilities.  These  should  be  used  for  pupils  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  such 
facilities. 

WkUe  Indians  and  Mexicans, — ^The  order  of  the  Commissioner  to  send  home  all 
pupils  having  less  than  a  prescribed  fraction  of  Indian  blood  has  been  obeyed  in  all 
the  schools.  I  wish  to  call  attention,  however,  to  the  difficulty  in  determming  the 
exact  fraction  of  Indian  blood.  I  have  seen  several  *'full  bloods"  who  had  blue 
eyes  and  fair  hair,  and  it  is  usual  for  all  mixed  bloods  to  call  themselves  '*  half- 
breeds."  Many  of  these  have  much  less  than  half  Indian  blood.  As  they  are  not 
able  to  tell  much  about  their  grandparents,  to  say  nothing  about  earlier  ancestors,  it 
18  easy  to  call  a  child  a  half<breed  or  quarter-blood  who  shows  little  or  no  trace  of 
Indian  blood  physically. 

Sdiool  attendance, — In  this  district  the  school  attendance  is  quite  good.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  in  school  somewhere.  No  further  increase 
in  school  accommodations  will  be  needed  in  this  district,  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
will  be  wise  to  abandon  boarding  schools  in  a  few  vears  among  the  more  civilized 
Indians,  and  merge  the  education  of  these  civilized  citizen  Indians  in  the  public 
Bdiool  system. 

M.  F.  Holland,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools. 

Navaho:  Buildings  are  in  fair  condition,  but  many  repairs  are  needed. 

little  Water:  The  general  tone  of  the  school  is  fair. 

Hoopa  Valley:  The  general  tone  and  condition  are  ^ood. 

Bound  Valley:  This  school  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

Klamath:  The  management  and  general  tone  are  good. 

Yainax:  The  buildings  are  old  and  incommodious;  the  school  is  in  fair  condition. 

Fort  Bidwell:  There  is  a  good  plant  here,  but  the  conditions  prevent  it  being 
attended  to  its  full  capacity. 

Carson :  The  general  condition  and  management  of  this  school  are  good.  The  water 
and  lighting  systems  should  be  improved. 

Fort  Mojave:  A  new  dormitory  for  the  ^rls  and  a  shop  building  are  needed.  The 
management  is  good  and  the  plant  is  in  fair  condition. 

Colorado  River:  This  school  should  have  an  improved  water  system  and  better 
industrial  instruction. 
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Phoenix:  .This  institution  was  found  to  be  in  good  condition  in  all  departments. 

Perris:  The  general  conditions  at  this  school  are  good. 

Riverside:  When  this  plant  was  visited  the  buildings  were  nearing  completion,  and 
the  work  was  being  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Saboba  Day :  The  building  is  good  and  commodious,  but  the  attendance  is  lees  than 
it  should  be. 

Fort  Apache:  Contracts  have  been  let  for  new  buildings.  More  cattle  should  be 
kept  and  more  attention  paid  to  industrial  training. 

Oraibi  Day:  This  school  is  flourishing,  with  an  attendance  beyond  its  capacity. 
New  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection. 

Western  Navaho:  The  plant  should  be  abandoned  and  a  new  one  erected  at  Tuba 
City. 
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Office  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  1,  1903, 

Sm:  The  twenty -first  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools  is  hereby  submitted,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
department  of  Indian  education,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  connection  with 
the  National  Educational  Association  and  of  the  institutes  held  at 
Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak. ;  Phoenix,  Ariz. ;  Sprin^eld,  S.  Dak. ; 
Sentee,  Nebr.;  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Darhngton,  Okla.; 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  Tomah,  Wis.;  Pine  Kidge,  S.  Dak.,  and  New- 
port, Oreg.,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  There  were  10 
teachers'  institutes  held  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  being  about  three 
times  as  many  as  ever  before. 

In  compliance  with  rule  5  of  the  ''Rules  for  the  Indiaa  School 
Service,"  which  states  that — 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  Indian  schools;  to  organize  government  schools  for  Indian  youth;  to 
prepare  courses  of  study  and  circulars  of  instruction  concerning  the  educational  man- 
agement of  the  schools  and  methods  of  instruction;  to  examine  and  recommend  text- 
books and  inspect  Indian  schools,  and  from  time  to  time  to  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  AfCairs  concerning  their  condition,  defects,  and  requirements,  and 
to  perform  other  duties  as  he  may  direct, 

considerable  time  has  been  spent  in  the  field,  visiting  the  schools  and 
reporting  upon  the  same  to  your  office;  also  in  revising  the  Course  of 
Study  for  Indian  Schools,  which  was  provided  for  by  Congress. 

Circulars  of  instruction  concerning  the  educational  management  of 
the  schools  and  methods  of  instruction  have  been  prepared,  and  after 
approval  by  you  sent  to  the  field.  These  circulars  embrace  a  variety 
of  subjects,  including  the  importance  of  good  sanitary  conditions;  the 
establishment  and  cultivation  of  school  gamens;  the  necessity  for  teach- 
ing economy;  agriculture  and  gardening;  self-helps  for  teachers; 
establishment  of  reading  rooms;  instruction  to  the  teachers  directing 
them  to  foster  and  encourage  the  native  industries  of  the  various 
tribes,  as,  for  instance,  blanket  making  among  the  Navahoes,  which  has 
been  a  source  of  revenue  for  many  years  and  bids  fair  to  increase  in 
value,  as  is  also  the  case  with  basket  weaving;  and  instructing  teachers 
in  the  best  methods  to  adopt  in  preparing  a  child  mce  for  self-support 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  has  been  given  to  the  supervision 
of  the  summer  schools  and  institutes  which  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
many  years  to  hold  in  order  to  give  the  Indian  teachers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  benefits  from  educational  meetings  similar  to  those 
enjoyed  by  the  public  school  teachers. 
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While  no  branch  of  school  work  has  been  neglected,  special  efforts 
have  been  made  during  the  year  to  encourage  the  teachers  to  study  the 
individual  characteristics  of  their  Indian  pupils,  and  to  adapt  their  sys 
tem  of  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  particular  tnbe.  It  has 
been  urged  upon  them  that  it  is  important  to  give  each  pupil,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  a  working  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
the  ability  to  develop  all  the  capabilities  of  his  allotment  of  land  and 
to  cultivate  it  in  the  most  practical  way,  or  to  be  able  to  take  hold  of 
anything  which  will  enable  him  to  earn  his  living. 

The  progress  made  during  the  year  along  all  lines  of  educational 
work  has  been  steady  and  cumulative;  large  numbers  of  Indians  are 
voluntarilv  working  by  the  day,  receiving  the  same  compensation 

Eid  to  wnite  men  for  similar  work,  and  are  constantly  takmg  more 
ndly  to  this  mode  of  gaining  their  livelihood.  The  attendance  of 
pupils  has  been  greater  and  more  regular,  and  many  of  the  schools 
have  better  equipment  and  improved  metnods  of  instruction.  The 
progress  made  in  Indian  education  is  also  seen  in  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  generally.  Manj-  more  speak  English,  wear 
citizen's  clothes,  and  are  self-supporting  than  a  year  ago. 

A  brief  r^sum6  of  the  reports  of  visits  of  inspection  and  also  of 
reports  from  the  various  superintendents  are  appended,  and  for  con- 
venience arranged  in  alphabetical  order  by  States  and  Territories.  In 
a  number  of  instances  a  comparison  has  been  made  between  statistics 
for  1893  and  those  for  1903  to  show  the  progress  made  in  the  past  ten 
years. 

REPORT    OF    SCHOOLS    VISITED,   WITH    STATISTICS  AND  EXTRACTS    FROM 

REPORTS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  AGENTS. 

Arizona. — Fort  Yuma. — 


190S. 


Speaking  English 60  240 

Per  cent  of  children  in  school 60  100 

Wearing  citizen's  clothes 654 

Verj^  little  has  ever  been  done  for  these  Indians.  Thev  receive  no  rations  or 
annuities  and  are  industrious  in  their  way.  They  are  agriculturists,  and  would  pros- 
per if  they  had  their  land  irrigated. 

The  boarding  school  is  located  almost  on  the  boundary  line  between 
southern  California  and  southwestern  Arizona.  The  attendance  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  about  125.  On  account  of  the  intense  heat 
during  tne  greater  part  of  the  year  slow  progress  is  made. 

Truxton  LJanyon, — Principal  employments,  raising  cattle  and  horses, 
gardening;  women  do  laundry,  housework,  beadwork,  and  basketry. 


speaking  Engl Lsh 

Per  cent  of  children  in  wchool 

Indians  wearing  citizen's  clothes. 


1893. 


600 


1903. 


GOO 
100 
706 
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The  Truxton  Canyon  Boarding  School  is  located  on  the  Walapai 
Re^rvation,  and  has  an  average  attendance  of  over  200  pupils.  It  is 
in  a  most  satisfactory  condition.  The  Havasupai  School  is  diflScult  of 
approach,  being  situated  in  an  almost  inaccessible  canyon,  and  the  con- 
ditions are  not  favorable  for  industrial  training.  In  the  superintend- 
ent's report  for  1902  it  was  recommended  that  the  children  should  be 
induced  to  leave  this  canyon  and  attend  the  large  nonresei*vation  schools 
in  Arizona- 
California. — Mission  Tule  River  Agency. — 

The  Mission  and  Tule  River  Indians  number  about  2,800.  Of  this  number 
2,428  are  self-supporting,  and  1,800  speak  English.  Only  a  few  old  and  sick  receive 
rations  and  none  receive  annuities.  A  few  rent  a  portion  of  their  land,  but  all  till 
some  and  the  majority  all  of  their  land.  Very  few  live  in  idleness,  and  nearly  all 
the  returned  students  lead  industrious  lives.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  children 
«re  in  school.  All  wear  citizen's  clothes.  Farming  their  own  land  and  laboring  in 
civilized  pursuits  are  their  principal  occupations. 

There  were  last  year  11  day  schools  at  this  agency.  These  schools 
are  the  Agua  Caliente,  Capitan  Grande,  Kawia,  La  JoUa,  Martinez, 
Mesa  Grande,  Pechanga,  Potrero,  Rincon,  Saboba,^and  Tule  River. 
The  Rincon  School  deserves  special  mention,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best 
day  schools  in  the  Indian  service,  and  the  work  at  this  place  for  the 
past  seventeen  years  has  been  such  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  material 
assistance  to  the  school  pupils  and  the  older  Indians  as  well.  The  two 
women  who  have  had  charge  of  this  school  have  labored  untiringlv  in  the 
interest  of  these  people,  and  the  fruits  of  their  labors  are  to  be  seen 
in  well-conducted  homes  where  industrious  young  Indians  have  culti- 
vated the  land  and  built  substantial  houses,  and  are  healthy,  prosper- 
ous, and  happy  citizens.  This  school  has  for  years  shown  what  can  be 
done  for  the  race  in  a  well-managed  day  school  where  the  heart  of  the 
teacher  is  in  the  work. 

Sherman  Institute,  Riverside. — This  is  a  large  nonreservation  board- 
ing school,  established  about  a  year  ago.  It  has  an  enrollment  of 
about  500  pupils  and  is  a  very  successful  and  well-managed  school. 
The  outing  system  is  in  operation  here  and  has  given  excellent  results. 
A  great  many  of  the  boys  work  in  the  orange  and  lemon  groves,  and 
the  girls  are  out  in  families,  where  they  learn  home  making.  The 
girls  are  especially  skillful  at  embroidery  and  the  Mexican  drawn 
work.  This  school  is  visited  by  hundreds  of  people  who  express  their 
surprise  and  admiration  at  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  pupils. 

Ferris. — The  Perris  School  last  year  was  used  only  for  the  small 
children,  about  110  in  number.  Owing  to  the  very  tender  age  of  the 
pupils  the  industrial  work  has  been  limited.  The  litemry  work  is 
satisfactory. 

St.  Boniface's  Boarding  School,  Banning. — This  is  one  of  the  three 
schools  in  southern  Caliiornia  supported  by  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
has  a  capacity  for  150  pupils,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Excel- 
lent work  is  being  accomplisned. 

Minnesota. — Vermillion  Lake. — The  boarding  school  here  is  well 
managed,  and  has  had  a  comparatively  successful  year.  There  is  no 
<lay  school  here'  at  present,  but  the  agent  recommends  that  one  be 
established.  The  Chippewa  at  this  reservation  have  in  the  past  been 
reluctant  to  permit  their  children  to  attend  the  lx)arding  school,  and  it 
ii*  partly  for  this  reason  that  the  opening  of  a  day  school  has  been 
advocated. 
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Montana. — Blackfeet  Agency. — 


Speaking  Englinh 

Per  cent  of  children  in  whool 

Returned  studenui  leading  industrious  lives 
Indians  wearing  citizen's  clothes 


1893.       1903. 

I 


600  ,  1,300 

25  40 

107 

1,200  2,041 


The  issuing  of  rations  at  this  agency  was  discontinued  two  years  ago^ 
and  the  result  has  been  good.  Nearly  all  these  Indians  have  been 
employed  during  most  of  the  year  at  the  usual  wages  paid  white 
employees.  Conditions  at  this  agency  are  not  favorable  to  farming 
except  along  the  banks  of  the  streams,  and  cattle  raising  is  the  prin- 
cipal industry.  The  buildings  of  the  boarding  school  here  are  in  a 
bad  state  of  repair,  and  the  sanitarv  conditions  are  not  good.  New 
buildings  are  needed.  Meanwhile  the  school  authorities  are  doing  the 
best  they  can  to  make  the  present  quarters  habitable. 

Crow  Agency. — 

A  majority  of  the  Crow  Indians  are  self -supporting  and  about  25  per  cent  ran 
speak  English.  About  one-half  were  stricken  from  the  ration  rolls  last  year  and  it 
is  intended  to  strike  more  off  this  year.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  children  are  attend- 
ing school.  Most  of  those  who  have  received  their  allotments  are  tilling  their  land. 
Nearly  all  the  returned  students  are  leading  industrious  lives.  The  Indians  on  this 
reservation  are  fairly  well-to-do  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  make  a 
good  living  by  farming  and  stock  raising.  Their  lands  are  wonderfully  productive 
when  watered.  The  irrigating  canal » which  has  been  built  almost  wholly  by  Indian 
labor,  will  soon  be  completed.  It  will  irrigate  35,000  acres,  and  has  been  built 
mainly  from  Crow  funds.  A  great  many  Indians  are  fencing  their  land,  and  others 
will  do  so  this  winter.  This  reservation  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  good  homes 
built  thereon. 

There  are  two  Government  boarding  schools,  one  at  the  agencj^  and 
one  at  Pryor  Creek. 

The  Agency  Boarding  School  had  an  enrollment  of  172,  and  the 
attendance  was  regular  throughout  the  school  year.  The  literary 
work  at  this  school  is  good,  and  the  farm  and  garaen  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. All  kinds  of  vegetables — 700  bushels  of  potatoes  alone — were 
raised.  The  farm  produced  plenty  of  hay  for  the  school  stock.  The 
school  herd  furnisnes  the  milk  supply  of  the  school.  The  school 
buildings  are  in  poor  condition  and  unsuited  for  the  purposes  intended. 
New  ones  are  recommended. 

The  St.  Xavier  Catholic  Mission  School  has  an  enrollment  of  60. 
The  children  are  given  excellent  care  and  training.  This  school 
receives  no  support  from  the  Government. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency. — 


Speaking  Enelish 

Per  cent  of  enildren  in  school 


1893.       1903. 


157  550 

50  90 


Indians  wearing  citizen's  clothes j        20         All. 


The  Grosventre  at  the  agency  are  mostly  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  raising.  Extensive  systems  of  irrigation  are  in  progress. 
Tuberculosis  is  somewhat  prevalent,  principally  in  winter.     Aside 
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from  this  health  conditions  are  good.     The  enrollment  at  the  Fort 
Belknap    Schogl  this  year  was  108.     Much  attention  was  given  to 
industrial  work  during  the  year,  and  good  progress  was  made  in  the 
schoolroom  work. 
Fort  Peck  Agency. — 


Speaking  Enflieh 

Per  cent  of  children  In  school 

Returned  students  leading  industrious  lives 

Girls  (returned  students)  who  keep  neat  homes. 
Indians  wearing  citizen's  clothes 


1893.    I    1908. 


200  '  800 

50  ,  981 

'  All. 

All. 

All. 


Principal  employment  is  farming.  There  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  in 
morals,  industry,  and  in  wavs  of  life  desirable.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  belong 
to  some  Christian  church.  All  the  able-bodied  Indians  are  j)ractically  self-supporting. 
What  little  assistance  is  given  by  the  Government  is  a  detriment,  rather  than  an  aid, 
to  the  able-bodied.  If  the  policy  inaugurated  a  year  ago  last  May  of  giving  work 
instead  of  rations  is  continued,  every  Indian  will  not  only  be  self-supporting,  but 
will  soon  begin  to  accumulate  property. 

The  boarding  school  is  situated  in  a  stock-raising  country,  and  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  that  industry^  The  girls  are  instructed 
in  dairying  and  the  various  domestic  arts  in  addition  to  the  regular 
class-room  work.     The  enrollment  for  the  past  year  was  224. 

Hew  Mexico. — Mescalero. — 


1893. 


1903. 


Speaking  English 62 

Per  cent  of  children  in  BChool I         82 

Returned  students  leading  industrious  lives ' 

itetumed  students  liying  In  Idleness ' 

GlrU»  (returned  studentsY  who  keep  neat  homes I . . 

Indians  wearing  citizen^s  clothes 


35 


183 

lOO 

All. 

None. 


All. 


Principal  employments  are  farminf^.  These  Indians  have  the  contract  for  sup- 
plying the  school  with  20,000  pounds  of  mutton,  40,000  pounds  of  flour,  and  1,800 
pounds  of  beans,  as  called  for  on  the  annual  estimate — the  first  subsistence  contract 
they  have  ever  been  able  to  fill. 

At  the  boarding  school  the  general  conditions  are  satisfactory,  but 
new  buildings  are  badly  needed.  The  dormitory  can  not  be  made 
habitable,  and  it  is  recommended  that  two  new  buildings  be  erected, 
one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls.  A  dining  hall  is  also  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  Besides  these  new  buildings,  a  small  hospital  should 
he  erected.  The  literary  work  at  this  school  is  good.  The  enrollment 
IS  114,  and  nearly  all  of  the  pupils  are  between  7  and  15  years  of  age. 
The  majority  of  the  Mescalero  Indians  are  industrious  and  are  not 
averse  to  having  their  children  in  school. 

Horth  Dakota  —Devil's  Lake. — 

K  '^5^']?  ^^^  ^fi^\  Indians  at  this  agency,  consisting  of  Sisseton,  Wahpeton,  and  Cat- 
nead  Sioux,  and  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa.  These  Indians  are  as  a  rule  intelli- 
Rent  and  industrious.  A  large  number  of  them  are  self-supporting,  and  all  who  have 
1^  till  it  themselves.  No  rations  are  issued  to  them,  nor  do  they  receive  annuities. 
*^^five  per  cent  of  the  children  are  attending  school,  and  this  percentage  would 
ptobably  be  largely  increased  if  a  day  school  were  established.  All  of  these  Indians 
Jjear  citizen's  clothing.  The  principal  employment  amon^  them  is  farming,  in  which 
^^^y  have  been  very  successful,  each  year  showing  some  improvement. 
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The  Fort  Totten  Industrial  School,  a  bonded  school  on  the  Devil's 
Lake  Reservation,  is  an  excellent  one  and  has  been  very  successful  the 
past  year.  The  average  attendance  has  been  about  312.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  agriculture,  the  school  having  a  fami  of  740  acres, 
240  acres  of  which  are  under  cultivation  and  produce  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  school  needs  and  maintain  the  stock.  Five  hundred  acres  of 
good  pasture  land  afford  grazing  for  the  dairv  herd  and  the  working 
animals.  The  boys  ar&  given  instruction  in  all  branches  of  industrial 
training,  and  the  girls  are  learning  to  become  good  housekeepers.  This 
school  IS  under  competent  and  skillful  management. 

The  school  conducted  under  the  supei*vision  of  the  Gray  Muns  had 
a  good  attendance  of  Sioux  children,  and  excellent  work  is  done  under 
the  faithful  direction  of  these  self-sacrificing  women. 

Oregon. — Grande  Ronde. — 

There  are  about  350  Indians  here — citizens — having  the  same  righta  as  white  men. 
They  hold  office,-  etc.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  aged  and  infirm,  they  are  self- 
supporting.  They  do  not  rent  their  laads;  some  till  their  allotments  and  others  use 
their  land  for  hay  and  pasturage.  All  wear  citizen's  clothes,  and  85  per  cent  of  the 
children  are  in  school.    The  principal  occupations  are  Arming  and  stock  raising. 

The  enrollment  of  the  Grande  Ronde  Boarding  School  was  83, 
Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  industrial  training.  Individual 
ana  class  gardens  are  tended  bv  the  pupils.  The  boys  have  done  espe- 
cially well  in  carpentering.  The  girls  have  been  taught  all  branches 
of  housework.  The  management  of  this  school  is  particularly  good, 
and  great  credit  is  due  the  superintendent. 

Siletz. — 

Most  of  the  Indians  here  are  self-supporting.  Nearly  all  speak  English,  and  but 
few  are  receiving  rations  or  annuities.  Very  few  rent  their  land,  the  majority  pre- 
ferring either  to  till  or  graze  it.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  children  attend  school. 
All  wear  citizen's  clothes.  Many  of  their  homes  are  neat  and  well  kept.  More  grain 
is  sown  each  year  and  they  are  leading  industrious  lives,  working  where  they  can 
find  employment. 

At  the  small  boarding  school  of  about  40  children  the  management 
is  excellent,  and  great  progress  and  improv^ement  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  The  school  cnildren  all  speak  English.  A 
small  dairy  herd  is  maintained,  which  supplies  milk  and  butter  for  the 
school — enables  the  boys  to  learn  the  care  of  cattle,  and  the  girls  to 
become  proficient  in  butter  making.  •  All  departments  of  the  school 
have  been  well  conducted,  and  a  number  of  pupils  have  been  prepared 
for  transfer  to  the  Chemawa  School.  The  management  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  superintendent,  J.  J.  McKoin. 

Chemawa. — Salem  Training  School. — This  is  the  largest  Indian 
school  in  the  Northwest,  having  an  enrollment  of  706.     The  farm  and 

garden  work  are  much  better  than  in  former  years.     The  students  who 
ave  been  graduated  from  industrial  departments  have  been  successful 
and  have  reflected  credit  upon  the  institution.     The  boys  are  taught 
trades  well.     The  literary  work  has  been  satisfactory.     The  hospital 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  service. 
Umatilla. — 

These  Indians  are  all  self-supjjorting,  and  85  per  cent  of  them  speak  English.  None 
of  them  receive  rations  or  annuities.  A  majority  of  those  having  lands  are  tilling  it, 
although  some  are  renting  their  allotments.  Nearly  all  wear  citizen*s  clothes.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  children  are  in  school.     Farming  is  the  principal  occupation.    The 

Present  condition  of  the  Indians  upon  this  reservation  is  all  tnat  can  oe  expected, 
he  evident  disposition  to  do  for  themselves  shows  that  they  realize  the  necessity  of 
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tbeir  own  exertions  for  support  and  civilization.  Large  work  horses  have  taken  the 
place  of  ponies;  wagons,  hacks,  buggies,  mowing  machines,  headers,  hayrakes,  and 
improvea  farming  implements  of  every  description  are  now  in  use  by  them.  Many 
booses  have  been  built,  and  modem  furniture,  etc.,  purchased. 

The  enrollment  at  the  boarding  school  is  103.  The  majority  of  the 
children  are  quite  younff,  but  tne  industrial  work  is  carried  on  in  a 
creditable  manner  and  the  literary  work  is  good.  The  school  is  well 
managed  and  the  attendance  re^lar. 

Pennsylvania. — Carlisle. — ^This  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  Indian 
school  in  the  United  States.  The  enrollment  for  the  past  year  was 
1,239.  The  outing  system,  which  has  proved  so  beneficial  an  adjunct 
to  the  regular  school  work,  originated  at  this  school  and  has  since  been 
largely  adopted  throughout  the  service.  During  the  past  year  nearly 
1,<XH)  Carlisle  pupils  nave  been  out  in  farmers" families,  where  they 
have  earned  good  wages  and  attended  local  schools.  The  earnings  of 
these  outing  pupils  for  the  past  year  aggregated  more  than  $30,000,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  was  saved  and  is  drawing  interest.  The 
acquinng  of  this  habit  of  saving  is  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  derived 
by  the  pupils  from  the  outing  system.  The  literaiy  departments  of 
the  school  have  been  very  successful,  and  industrial  training  in  all 
branches — agricultural,  mechanical,  and  technical — has  been  continued 
to  the  boys  and  girls.  The  sloyd  class  is  especially  good;  they  make 
practical  articles — tables,  chairs,  etc.  The  printing  of  all  illustrations 
in  this  rep<  rt  was  done  at  the  Carlisle  School  by  Indian  student 
apprentices. 

Sonth  Dakota. — Pine  Ridge  Agency. — 

1903. 


Speakiiig  Englteh 800  1,770 

wcentof  children  in  school 80  75 

|euirnedstadents  leading  industrious  lives 26  196 

Returned  students  living  in  idleness None.  28 

Oii'ls  (returned  students)  who  keep  neat  homes None.  106 

Indians  wearinif  citizen's  clothes 1,000  3,077 

Phygically,  mentally,  morally,  and  financially  there  is  a  slow  but  gradual  improve- 
ment, whicn  has  been  more  noticeable  during  the  past  year  than,  perhaps,  at  any 
other  time,  and  is  attributable,  it  is  believed,  to  the  new  plan  of  furnishing  the  In- 
dians work  and  paying  for  the  same  in  lieu  of  all  issues  of  rations.  A  telephone  system 
hag  been  installed,  which  is  of  great  assistance  in  civilizing  and  controlling  the  Indians 
on  this  reservation. 

The  Pine  Ridge  Boarding  School  has  an  enrollment  of  257.  It  is 
well  organized,  the  discipline  is  good,  and  the  pupils  are  progressing 
satisfactorily.  Both  boys  and  girls  receive  industrial  training,  the 
^V8  in  farming  and  gardening  and  in  the  trades,  the  girls  in  house- 
hold work  and  in  the  dairy  and  garden.  The  girls  also  do  fancy  work 
«^nd  are  taking  lessons  in  beadwork  and  basketry.  Many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  buildings,  and  the  school  is  in  a  satisfac- 
torr  condition  generally. 

There  are  31  day  schools  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  a  day-school  inspector  who  keeps  them  up  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency.  One  of  the  most  successful  day-school 
teachers  is  a  full  blood  Stockbridge  Indian  (day  school  No.  27). 
Unusual  interest  has  been  taken  in  gardening  this  year.  The  gardens 
are  from  1  to  2  acres  each,  and  the  yield  is  almost  incredible  in  some 
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instances.  The  special  effort  put  forth  in  gardening  has  greatly 
increased  interest  m  the  schools  and  afforded  a  valuable  lesson  to  both 
pupils  and  teachers. 

The  Holy  Rosarv  Mission  Boarding  School  at  this  agency  has  about 
220  pupils  and  is  doing  excellent  work.  The  industrial  work  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  praise.  The  sisters  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
patient  and  unselhsh  efforts  to  educate  and  civilize  these  children. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  through  its  system  of  missions  at 
this  agency,  is  doing  an  excellent  work  and  contributing  largely  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Indian's  condition  morally  and  physically.  To  the 
extensive  and  systematic  missionary  work  done  by  this  church  and 
others  on  this  reservation  is  mainly  aue  the  fact  that  these  Indians  are 
so  well  advanced  in  civilization. 

Rosebud  Agency. — 


Speaking  English 

Per  cent  of  children  In  school 

Returned  students  leading  industrious  lives 

Returned  students  living  in  idleness 

Qirls  (returned  students)  who  keep  neat  homes. 
Indians  wearing  citizen's  clothes 


1898. 


487 

40 

2 


1,677 


1908. 


1,766 

88 

880 

10 

28 

4,922 


Principal  employments  are  freighting,  farming,  and  stock  raising.    There  are  4,972 
Indians  on  this  reservation,  mostly  BruU  Sioux.    Most  of  the  land  is  grazing  land. 
Since  the  withdrawal  of  rations  tfie  able-bodied  Indians  have  been  at  work  making 
fences,  repairing  roads,  etc.    The  missionaries  of  the  Catholic,  Protestant  Episcoi)al, 
V  Congregational,  and  other  churches  are  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  aavancing 

these  Indians. 

The  Rosebud  Boarding  School  is  15  miles  from  the  agency.  Its 
enrollment  for  the  past  year  was  167.  The  industrial  work  was  excel- 
lent. The  greatest  and  best  amount  of  farm  products  was  found  here 
of  any  school  visited.  They  raised  about  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300 
bushels  of  turnips,  a  similar  amount  of  ruta-bagas,  100  bushels  each  of 
carrots,  parsnips,  and  beets,  and  had  an  enormous  yield  of  scjuash, 
cabbage,  melons,  and  sweet  corn.  There  was  an  endless  profusion  of 
small  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  to  this 
school  for  the  excellence  of  its  farm  and  garden.  The  kitchen  and 
dining  room  are  in  good  condition  and  the  children  get  well-cooked 
food  and  in  ample  variety  and  quantity. 

There  are  21  Government  day  schools  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation, 
under  the  direct  control  of  an  energetic  day-school  inspector,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  about  500.  About  100  pupils  were  sent  to  nonreser- 
vation  schools  during  the  year.  The  day-school  buildings  are  in  good 
condition  and  exceptionally  commodious.  A  telephone  system  similar 
to  that  at  Pine  Ridge  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  controlling  the 
reservation,  increasing  the  eflSeiency  of  the  day  schools  and  freeing  the 
reservation  from  the  present  vicious  element  engaged  in  stealing  cattle 
and  horses  which  is  now  a  menace  to  good  government.  Much  credit 
is  due  the  agent  for  his  uniform  courtesy  under  all  difficulties. 

The  St.  1  rancis  Mission  Boarding  School  at  the  Rosebud  Agency 
has  an  enrollment  of  about  250.  The  work  being  done  is  exceptionally 
excellent  and  the  success  achieved  has  been  proportionately  great. 
Their  industrial  work  is  of  the  ver^'  best  character  and  taught  thor- 
oughly and  practically.    The  remarkable  results  accomplished  here 
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are  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  painstaking  and  efficient  sisters  who  are 
devoting  their  lives  to  their  work.  Father  Digman  is  a  man  of  remark- 
able ability,  as  he  has  shown  in  his  capable  management  of  this  school, 
which  has  been  doing  good  work  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Mission  &;hool  is  exclusively  for  girls, 
and  has  about  60  pupils  who  are  being  carefully  and  conscientiously 
trained  to  become  good  housekeeipers  and  good  women.  The  mission- 
air  work  here,  as  at  Pine  Ridge,  has  done  much  good,  and  great  credit 
is  due  these  self-sacrificing  people,  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  this 
service. 

Virginia. — Hampton  Institute. — This  institution  had  96  Indian  pupils 
during  the  past  year,  45  girls  and  51  boys.  For  the  past  two  years  no 
Indians  have  been  received  at  Hampton  except  those  able  to  pass  the 
regular  entrance  examinations,  thus  doing  away  with  the  Indian  pre- 
pjaratory  class.  The  Hampton  Institute  is  one  of  the  best  known  prac- 
tical educational  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  is  particularly 
well  equipped  for  giving  instruction  in  industrial,  as  well  as  literary 
work.  The  Indian  boys  who  desire  to  learn  tmdes,  to  become  well- 
informed,  efficient  farmers,  and  to  acquire  a  good  general  education,  are 
here  able  to  receive  instruction  of  the  most  finished  character.  The 
girls  also  have  the  best  possible  opportunities  and  are  thoroughly 
grounded  in  those  arts  which  will  enable  them  to  become  good  home- 
makers  and  neat  and  economical  housekeepers.  The  perfectly  equipped 
manual-training  department  affords  especially  valuable  opportunities 
to  the  Indian  pupils  for  preparing  themselves  to  make  their  own  living 
after  leaving  school.  The  extensive  system  of  agriculture  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  ably  conducted  in  the  country. 

Ihiring  its  existence  this  school  has  taught  938  Indian  children,  637 
of  whom  are  now  living.  The  institution  keeps  itself  informed  of  the 
record  of  the  returned  students,  and  from  reports  received  has  classi- 
fied them  as  follows:  Excellent,  141;  good,  333;  fair,  149;  poor,  42; 
^,  8.  According  to  this  classification  474  returned  students  are 
entirely  satisfactory,  50  have  poor  records,  and  149  amount  to  but  lit- 
tle either  way.  These  are  largely  the  sick  and  deficient.  The  first 
three  Indians  were  graduated  from  the  academic  course  in  1882.  One 
of  them,  Thomas  Alford,  surveyor  and  allotting  agent,  came  back  this 
year  to  see  his  son  graduate;  another,  John  Downing,  is  a  prosperous 
ranchman  in  Oklahoma;  and  the  third,  Michael  Ashkney,  is  a  farmer 
in  Wisconsin. 

PROGRESS  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

In  the  early  days  attempts  to  educate  the  Indian  were  usually  made 
in  connection  with  or  as  a  part  of  the  eflForts  to  convert  him  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  missionaries  were  the  first  educators.  To  assist  in  this 
work  various  small  appropriations  were  made  as  far  back  as  1775,  and 
^ven  before  the  Revolution,  about  the  year  1692,  two  Indian  youths 
were  maintained  at  the  public  expense  at  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary  in  Virginia.  One  of  the  first  treaties  made  with  the  Indians 
after  the  Revolution  provided  that  the  United  States  should  employ 
one  or  two  persons  to  keep  in  repair  certain  mills  which  were  to  be 
built  for  the  Indians  and  instruct  some  young  men  of  the  Three  Nations 
in  the  arts  of  the  miller  and  sawyer.  After  that  from  time  to  time 
various  appropriations  were  made,  but  it  was  not  until  1876  that  a 
continuous  and  regular  system  of  appropriating  for  the  Indian  school 
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service  was  inaugurated.  In  that  year  Congress  appropriated  $20,000 
for  this  purpose.  These  appropriations,  which  have  been  continued 
each  year,  have  steadily  increased,  until  now  the  appropriation  is  about 
three  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  last  year  was  nearly  29,000.  The  number 
of.  employees  in  Indian  school  work  has  increased  since  1877  from  221 
to  almost  3,000.  The  number  of  schools  has  steadily  increased,  and 
larger  and  better  buildings,  enlarged  facilities,  and  more  modera 
equipment  are  being  provided. 

The  day  schools  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  because 
of  the  instruction  they  give  to  parents  as  well  as  to  children  in  civil- 
ized ways.  Children  attend  school  during  the  day  and  return  home 
at  night.  Better  facilities  for  day-school  work  are  required;  larger 
buildings,  and  land  for  pasturage  and  gardening.  Part  of  the  day  the 
boys  work  with  the  teacher  on  the  garden  or  farm,  while  the  ^rls  are 
taught  by  the  housekeeper  washing,  ironing,  sewing,  cooking,  and 
housekeeping.  At  noon  all  sit  down  to  a  meal  which  the  children 
have  cooked  or  assisted  in  cooking. 

In  the  reservation  boarding  schools,  as  in  the  day  schools,  the  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  home,  the  workshop,  and  the  farm.  The  nonreserva- 
tion  schools  have  emploved  the  same  methods,  devoting  half  the  day 
to  work,  and  half  to  stuSy.  At  the  agencies  where  returned  students 
live  in  the  greatest  numbers  many  of  them  occupy  the  positions  of 
interpreter,  clerk,  farmer,  and  policeman,  and  many  places  in  the 
agency  shops  are  filled  by  boys  who  have  learned  more  or  less  of  a 
trade  at  school. 

The  Indians  now  have  under  cultivation  25  per  cent  more  land  than 
in  1890  and  twice  as  many  acres  are  fenced.  The  number  of  families 
living  on  and  cultivating  farms  has  doubled,  and  they  own  more  cattle 
and  fewer  worthless  ponies.  The  number  of  Indians  wearing  citizen's 
dress  wholly  or  in  part  increased  between  1890  and  1902  from  118,196 
to  143,974;  the  number  that  can  speak  English  from  27,822  to  62,616, 
and  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  from  19,104  to  26,629. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  abolition  of  the  ration  system, 
which  has  been  so  effectually  brought  about  under  your  admini^ti'a- 
tion,  and  which  in  many  instances  lias  had  the  effect  of  forcing  the 
children  into  school,  has  been  made  possible  through  the  ameliorating 
influence  of  the  Government  and  church  schools.  The  last  twenty 
years  has  seen  a  progress  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  preceded  it. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING   ENGLISH   IN   PINE   RIDGE   DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  in  Indian  education  is  to  teach 
the  children  to  speak  English.  Various  methods  are  used  in  the  dif- 
ferent schools,  but  none  has  proved  more  successful  than  that  adopted 
bv  J.  W.  Lewis,  of  No.  27  Day  School,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  a  full- 
blood  Stockbridge.  Mr.  Lewis  has  worked  under  the  supervision  of 
J.  J.  Duncan,  who  is  day-school  inspector  of  the  31  day  schools  on 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  the  largest  number  under  one  agency; 
and  who  has  brought  these  day  schools  up  to  a  high  degree  of  eflSciency. 
Mr.  Duncan  speaks  of  Mr.  Lewis's  work  as  follows: 

He  is  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  service.  Perhaps  no  one  teaches 
English  more  rapidly  or  successfully.  One  of  the  best  devices  he  uses  is  the  sand 
table.  One  of  the  ways  he  uses  it  is  to  have  one  of  the  older  pupils  teach  the  begin- 
ning class  while  he  himself  teaches  another  class.     The  table  is  arranged  like  a 
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,       home,  with  irrigating  ditch,  bridge,  fence,  poets  made  out  of  clothespins,  house,  etc. 

[  A  The  pupil  teacher  says  to  the  class,  say  *'the  horse,'*  then  "the  horse  runs,"  etc. 
^  The  pupils  repeat  this'sentence  together  until  it  impresses  itself  on  their  mind.  Then 
each  pupil  says  it  alone  until  it  becomes  part  of  himself.  A  thousand  and  one  sen- 
tences can  be  made  and  repeated  in  this  way.  He  makes  the  table  to  suit  the  chil- 
dren's surroundings  and  to  suit  the  seasons,  etc.  He  turns  it  into  a  garden  in 
gardening  time.  It  is  not  much  wonder  that  the  children  who  have  been  in  this 
school  six  months  speak  more  English  than  children  at  other  schools  I  have  observed 
who  have  been  in  school  six  years. 

I  visited  Mr.  Lewis  at  his  day  school  in  October  and  saw  the  work- 
ings of  the  excellent  methods  of  this  full-blood  Stockbridge  Indian 
teacher.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  never  seen  better  teaching  done 
in  any  day  school,  and  have  visited  very  few  that  will  compare  with  it 
in  efficiency. 

Paph  Julian,  of  Pine  Rid^e  Day  School,  No.  10,  has  also  been  very 
8ucces.sful  in  teaching  English  to  his  pupils.  The  following  extract 
will  give  some  idea  of  his  methods: 

The  Indian  child  already  knows  his  surroundings  and  his  environment,  but  he 
knows  them  in  Indian.  His  starting  point  will  be  one  word  of  English,  then  two  or 
three,  and  so  on.  Place  a  number  of  visible  objects,  with  which  he  is  familiar,  on  a 
table  and  acquaint  him  with  all  the  ways  by  which  each  object  may  be  representeil 
in  English.  Give  him  the  spoken  word  in  English,  the  written  form  of  it,  and  rep- 
resent it  bv  a  picture.  After  you  have  done  this  for  the  child  get  him  to  do  it  for 
himself. 

Unusual  interest  has  been  taken  by  all  the  day-school  emplo3^ees  of 
Pine  Ridge  Agency  in  gardening  during  the  past  year.  Each  of  the 
schools  has  a  garden,  and  an  immense  amount  and  variety  of  vegetables 
bave  been  raised,  some  of  the  schools  raising  as  many  as  100  bushels  of 
potatoes.  The  noonday  luncheon  served  at  these  schools  is  a  good 
wholesome  meal,  consisting  of  the  Government  ration,  supplemented 
by  well-cooked  potatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  etc.  At  many  of  the  schools 
the  housekeepers  have  taught  the  girls  to  use  the  Government  flour  in 
the  making  of  excellent  biscuit  and  have  shown  them  how  to  make 

f>ies,  using  the  squash  and  other  suitable  vegetables  raised  at  the  school, 
t  is  also  the  duty  of  the  housekeepers  on  this  reservation  to  look  care- 
fully after  the  lathing  of  the  children. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  pmise  of  Mr.  Duncan's  systematic  and 
excellent  management  of  the  Pme  Ridge  day  schools,  and  due  credit 
must  be  given  to  the  energetic  teachers  and  enterprising  housekeepers 
there. 

INFLUENCE   OF   RETURNED   STUDENTS. 

The  returning  to  their  homes  of  a  large  number  of  students  each 
year  Is  gradually  wearing  away  the  prejudices  of  the  older  Indians 
against  the  educational  and  civilizing  methods  of  the  (Government  rep- 
resented in  the  school  work.  The  Indian  boy  comes  back  from  school 
trained  in  some  art  or  trade,,a^ricultural  or  mechanical,  and  is  fairl}- 
^ell  equipped  for  making  his  living.  Many  have  engaged  in  farming, 
and  still  others  have  followed  the  various  trades  in  which  thev  were 
instructed  at  school — for  example,  blacksmithing,  shoemaking,  har- 
ness makings  carpentering,  etc. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  continue  the  good  work  which  has 
been  done  in  this  direction,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  the  Indian 
student  from  relapsing  into  old,  semi-barbarous  ways  upon  his  return 
to  his  home,  it  is  important  that  the  Government  eflforts  to  assist  and 
encourage  the  ambition  for  better  things  which  he  may  have  absorbed 
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during  his  school  experience  should  not  be  relaxed.  The  recommen- 
dation made  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  for 
1902,  that  an  appointment  clerk  be  stationed  at  each  agency  where 
there  is  a  considerable  Indian  population  to  assist  in  providing  work 
for  graduate  students,  is  a^in  most  respectfully  brought  to  your 
attention.  Such  an  official,  if  competent  and  exx)eriencea,  could,  by 
the  exercise  of  tact  and  good  judgment,  secure  for  the  educated  young 
Indians  positions  and  employment  for  which  they  have  shown  special 
fitness  and  aptitude. 

It  frequently  happens  that  upon  his  return  home  from  school  the 
Indian  pupil,  although  equipped  for  taking  up  the  life  of  a  farmer,  for 
instance,  fands  that  his  parents  have  not  only  leased  their  own  allot- 
ments of  land  but  his  as  well.  They  have  nothing  to  do  themselves 
and  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do.  He  consequently  is  apt  to  drift  into 
an  idle  existence  and  gradually  all  uplifting  influences  of  his  school 
career  begin  to  lose  their  effect.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  agency 
employment  clerk  would  be  most  useful.  If  such  official  were  author- 
ized and  appointed,  the  superintendent  of  the  school  from  which  the 
returning  student  was  graduated  would  notify  him  of  that  fact  and 
also  inform  him  as  to  the  particular  trade  or  branch  of  industry  in 
which  the  student  was  proficient.  The  emplovment  clerk  could  ascer- 
tain the  home  surrounciings  of  the  student  and,  in  case  conditions  were 
not  favorable  to  his  engaging  in  farming  or  some  independent  indus- 
trial pursuit  at  his  home,  could  assist  him  in  securing  suitable  employ 
ment  elsewhere. 

The  employment  clerk  could  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  tield 
matrons,  do  much  for  the  girl  graduates.  Positions  could  be  found 
for  them,  and  where  this  was  not  practicable  for  any  reason  a  market 
might  be  found  for  articles  of  distinctively  native  manufacture  that 
thev  might  produce  from  time  to  time,  thus  aiding  them  in  self-support. 

'the  importance  of  the  adoption  of  this  employment  system,  if  it 
may  be  so  described,  is  thus  emphasized  for  tlie  reason  that  it  is 
believed  that  under  proper  management  it  would  do  much  toward  pre- 
venting a  large  numoer  of  students  from  drifting  backward. 

EQUIPMENT  OF   INDIAN   STUDENTS  FOR  SELF-SUPPORT. 

After  giving  the  Indian  boy  and  girl  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  they  are  given  industrial  training  that  will  enable 
them  to  support  themselves  after  leaving  school.  Especial  attention 
has  been  paid  to  instruction  in  the  various  arts  and  trades  which  they 
will  find  useful  upon  their  return  to  their  homes  as  working  farmei-s. 
The  Indian  farms  being  usually  at  considerable  distance  from  towns, 
it  is  not  only  convenient  but  essential  that  the  Indian  farmers  should 
be  able  to  make  needed  repairs  to  farm  implements,  to  shoe  their 
horses,  to  mend  harness,  to  repair  buildings,  and  in  fact  to  have  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  trades  of  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  etc. 
While  machinery  is  necessarilv  used  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  large 
agricultural  and  industrial  Indian  schools,  the  aim  and  policy  of  the 
schools  is  to  teach  the  Indian  boy  and  girl  to  use  their  nanus,  to  be 
able  to  make  things  themselves,  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  all  the  girls  will  be  instructed  in  dairying,  including  milking, 
butter  making,  and  cheese  making,  as  well  as  in  all  the  usual  work  m 
and  about  a  house  which  will  enable  them  to  become  good  home  makers. 
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They  should  be  taught  to  cook  for  small  families  and  with  but  few 
utensils,  and  to  wash  by  hand  in  tubs  and  with  boards,  and  to  iron 
with  flatirons  heated  by  stoves. 

In  addition  to  the  strictly  industrial  and  agricultural  features  in 
nearly  all  of  the  larger  schools  opportunities  are  given  to  pupils  to 
learn  and  beeome  proficient  in  many  arts  and  industries  whicn  will  fit 
them  for  various  suitable  occupations. 

There  is  no  denominational  religious  training  in  any  of  the  schoob. 
Ministers  of  all  denominations  address  the  pupils  and  conduct  religious 
exercises. 

TRANSFER  OF  PUPILS  FROM   IX)WER  TO   HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

In  Drevious  reports  reference  has  been  made  to  the  importance  of 
transferring  pupils  from  the  schools  which  they  have  outgrown  to 
more  advancea  schools,  and  the  lack  of  a  proper  system  in  this  regard 
has  been  one  of  the  obstacles  to  success  m  the  Indian  school  service. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  such  transfers  has  arisen  from  the 
opposition  of  the  parents.  Other  causes  combined  have  contributed 
to  the  lack  of  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  and  to  some  extent 
still  attends  the  working  of  the  system.  There  has  been  almost  excess- 
ive eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  nonreservation  boarding  schools  to 
secure  pupils  in  order  to  keep  up  their  record  of  attendance,  and  this 
has  sometiires  led  to  the  transfer  of  pupils  entirely  unfitted  for  the 
work  of  the  higher  schools. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  be  able  to  report  that  during  the  past 
year  conditions  have  so  materially  improvea  that  a  large  number  of 
the  pupils  of  the  day  schools  have  been  fitted  for  and  transferred  to 
the  higher  schools.  Although  analogous  to  the  system  of  promotion 
from  one  grade  to  another  in  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country, 
it  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  attending 
Indian  school  life,  much  more  elastic,  and  there  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to 
the  ijrade  which  must  be  attended  by  a  student  before  he  or  she  can  be 
admitted  to  the  higher  school.  The  age  of  the  pupil  is  considered, 
and  if  he  is  old  enough  to  go  to  the  boarding  school  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  grade  which  he  nad  reached  in  the  day  school. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  systematizing  and  making 
^iformthe  existing  methods  of  transfer;  but  it  can  be  said  that  prac- 
tically every  child  whose  parents'  consent  can  be  obtained  is  offered  a 
chance  for  transfer  to  a  nonreservation  school. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

Indian  boys  and  girls  have  manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  school 
gardens,  and  the  order  to  go  to  the  fields  is  heartily  welcomed.  The 
teacher  shows  how  each  kind  of  seed  should  be  planted.  Cabbage  and 
tomato  plants  are  frequently  raised  in  hotbeds,  or  window  boxes,  for 
?arly  transplanting.  The  relation  of  soil  and  moisture  to  plant  growth 
's  explained,  and  the  phenomena  of  nature  observed  in  these  gardens, 
j^ridentally  lessons  in  number,  form,  color,  and  English  are  presented. 
The  children  learn  the  value  of  plowing,  spading,  and  fertilizing. 
School  gardens  have  been  succe^ssfully  conducted  at  a  great  many 
^ools,  and  the  reports  of  superintendents  and  teachers  show  that 
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through  them  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  broader  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, ability  to  plan  and  successfully  carry  out  work,  and  a  readv 
command  of  the  English  language.  The  boys  prepare  the  soil,  and, 
assisted  by  the  girls,  plant,  care  for,  and  weed  the  gardens,  bringing- 
the  matured  products  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  girls  cook  them  and 

Srepare  them  for  the  table.  The  very  small  children  plant  tiny  gar- 
ens,  and  the  lettuce,  radishes,  etc.,  which  they  raise  are  welcome 
additions  to  their  kindergarten  luncheon  table.  In  some  schools  there 
is  a  garden  for  each  table  in  the  dining  hall,  conducted  and  tended  by 
the  children  having  seat**  at  that  particular  table. 

In  many  instances  the  class-room  teachers,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
pupils,  have  flourishing  gardens,  a  few  children  working  at  a  time,  and 
ana  as  a  reward  of  merit.  At  many  of  the  schools  the  pupils  have  a 
variety  of  vegetables  to  take  home,  and  those  living  near  enough 
return  to  the  school  from  time  to  time  during  vacation  to  get  vege- 
tables. Some  of  the  schools  are  like  comfortable  homes,  in  connection 
with  which  chickens,  ducks,  pigs,  calves,  etc.,  are  raised,  and  the 
children  assist  in  their  care  and  feel  a  personal  interest  in  them.     The 

fardens  also  contribute  to  supplv  a  bountiful  table  for  the  school, 
he  teachers  go  to  the  gardens  ancl  work  with  the  pupils,  and  every- 
where great  interest  is  manifested  in  the  work,  whicn  has  been  verv 
successful.  In  some  schools  pupils  raise  enough  popcorn  to  provide 
amusement  for  the  winter.  Some  have  suppliea  tneir  tables  in  the 
dining  room  with  small  fruits  and  have  a  small  surplus  to  sell.  The 
exercise  in  the  open  air  has  developed  better  physical  conditions. 
Lessons  in  cooking  the  garden  products  develop  home  making  quali- 
ties in  the  girls,  and  the  agricultural  instruction  has  been  of  practical 
advantage  to  the  boys.  Tne  aesthetic  side  has  not  been  neglected  in 
teaching  gardening,  and  the  educative  value  of  flowers  is  recognized 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  training.  Children  are  taught  the  value 
of  working  along  pi-actical  and  scientific  lines  and  to  become  producers 
as  well  as  consumers. 

NATIVE   INDUSTRIES. 

The  principal  means  by  which  the  North  American  Indian  acquired 
his  livelihood  in  the  early  days,  before  the  white  man  came  to  these 
shores,  were  naturally  those  of  the  chase,  and,  as  far  as  was  necessarv 
for  his  maintenance,  such  agricultural  work  as  provided  him  with  food. 
The  Indian  developed  out  of  the  materials  in  his  localitv  those  arts 
which  supplied  his  needs.  He  made  blankets,  and  made  tliem  so  well 
that  in  their  s}  mbolic  tales  of  Indian  history,  traditions,  and  tribal  life 
they  could  not  he  equaled  by  anv  book  which  needed  a  printing  press. 
In  basketry  the  Indian  practically  stands  alone.  Other  nations  make 
baskets,  but  they  do  not  compare  with  Indian  basketry.  The  British 
Museum,  which  contains  the  greatest  collection  of  the  best  products  of 
human  effort  in  the  world,  has  searched  the  earth  for  the  finest  samples 
of  basketry,  and  all  connoisseurs  agree  that  the  baskets  made  by  the 
North  American  Indians  are  by  far  the  very  best  there.  The  bead 
work  of  the  Indian  can  not  be  equaled,  and  wliile  the  fancA'  for  articles 
of  bead  work  may  be  but  a  passing  one,  rather  than  let  the  art  be  lost 
it  has  been  thought  well  to  teach  it  to  the  children  in  the  schools,  mak- 
ing the  work  educative,  and  having  the  beads  and  colors  take  the  place 
of  kindergarten  material.  The  Indian  has  shown  himself  especially 
adept  in  tanning  and  curing  leather  by  methods  of  his  own.     In  pottery 
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he  has,  by  the  unaided  use  of  his  hands,  produced  iSne  samples  of 
the  art. 

The  necessity  for  preserving  these  arts  and  simultaneously  providing 
means  of  livelihood  for  the  Indian  is  obvious.  Many  of  the  Indian 
schools  are  now  including  the  teaching  of  the  native  industries  as  part 
of  their  regular  course.  We  are  also  endeavoring  to  teach  the  children 
to  use  the  best  and  most  available  materials  in  making  baskets.  For 
instance,  in  many  of  the  public  schools  white  children  use  raffia  in 
making  baskets,  because  it  is  easy  to  obtain,  but  the  Indian  child 
knows  the  proper  materials  and  how  to  get  them.  It  knows  what  its 
parents  have  used  and  the  work  they  have  accomplished.  The  use  of 
raffia  in  basketry  in  Indian  schools  is  discouraged,  because  it  is  merely 
a  substitute  for  native  material  and  can  not  give  as  good  results.  In 
teaching  Indian  children  the  native  industries  care  is  taken  to  teach 
them  the  industries  of  their  own  tribes.  This  is  the  controlling  idea 
in  all  industrial  school  instruction,  and  has  been  found  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  teacher  and  pupil. 

COURSE   OF  STUDY. 

The  Course  of  Study  for  Indian  schools,  prepared  in  1901  by  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  schools  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  has  now  been  in  use  for  nearly  two  years,  and  the 
reports  received  from  the  field  state  that  it  has  not  only  been  a  valua- 
ble aid  to  the  teachers  in  their  work,  but  that  they  have  carefully 
studied  and  followed  the  detailed  methods  of  school  work  marked  out 
for  them.  The  uniformity  of  methods  of  instruction  establishes  bases 
of  comparison  for  the  work  of  the  Indian  students  which  would  other- 
wise be  impossible.  Nearly  every  school  in  the  service  has  reported 
increased  progress  made  along  all  lines  since  the  adoption  of  the  course. 
Everywhere  is  seen  the  onward  impetus  which  has  been  given  to  the 
education  and  training  of  Indian  children  by  the  general  use  of  uni- 
form and  practical  courses  of  instruction  which  have  been  carefully 
and  systematically  prepared  to  meet  the  special  and  peculiar  needs  of 
the  Indian  schools.  Practical  lessons  in  every  branch  are  outlined. 
Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  industrial  features  of  the 
fourse,  and  particularly  to  agriculture,  dairying,  and  stock  raising,  as 
it  is  to  these  occupations  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  must  look  for 
support  after  leaving  school.  Instruction  in  the  elementary  literary 
branches  is  included,  as  are  also  directions  for  teaching  the  various 
native  industries.  The  special  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  Indian 
child  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  to  equip  him  with  the 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  Course  of  Study  and  the 
good  results  which  have  followed  its  adoption  was  given  by  the 
uicreased  excellence  of  the  exhibits  from  the  schools,  these  showing 
)n  a  marked  degree  the  effect  of  careful  work  under  the  course.  This 
is  partially  shown  by  the  cuts  accompanying  this  report,  which  were 
reproduced  from  photographs  of  groups  of  exhibits.  Some  of  the 
leading  manual  training  teachers  of  the  country  on  visiting  the  exhibit 
at  Boston  commended  speciallv  the  excellence  and  superior  qualit\^  of 
the  samples  of  industrial  wort,  and  the  marked  improvement  shown 
over  the  work  of  previous  years. 
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The  teaching  of  cooking  to  the  Indian  girls  has  not  vet  reached  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  excellence  in  al]  the  Indian  schools,  but  better 
eflForts  are  being  put  forth  each  j^ear  in  this  the  most  important 
branch  of  a  girl's  education. 

NEWSPAPERS  AT  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  industrial  departments  of  nearly  all  the  larger  Indian  schools  are 
equipped  with  printing  presses,  either  hand  or  power,  and  complete  sets 
of  type.  These  are  of  educational  value  to  the  students,  and  tne  plants 
are  utilized  for  the  printing  of  school  blanks  and  periodicals.  The 
editing  of  these  journals  is  supervised  by  the  superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  assisted  by  some  of  the  teachers,  but  many  of  the 
articles  are  contributed  by  the  students.  In  some  of  the  schools  much 
of  the  work  of  getting  out  the  paper,  including  typesetting,  presswork, 
and  writing  special  articles,  is  done  by  the  pupils. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Indian  school  papers:  The  Red  Man  and 
Helper,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  The  Farmer  and  Stock  Grower,  Chilocco,  Okia.; 
The  Indian  Leader,  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  The  Native 
American,  Phoenix,  Ariz. ;  The  Chemawa  American,  Chemawa,  Oreg. ; 
The  Indian  News,  Genoa,  Nebr.;  The  Word  Carrier,  Santee  Normal 
School,  Nebr.;  The  Oglala Light,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.;  The  Chippewa 
Herald,  White  Earth,  Minn.;  The  Reveille,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.; 
The  Indian  Advance,  Carson  City,  Nev.;  The  Puget  Sound  Indian 
Guide,  Puyallup  School,  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  The  Weekly  Review,  Flan- 
dreau,  S.  Dak. 

MODEL   INDIAN   SCHOOL  AT  ST.    LOUIS   EXPOSITION. 

A  model  Indian  school  will  be  carried  on  at  St.  Louis  during  the 
progress  of  the  exposition.  It  is  desired  to  enroll  about  100  selected 
students,  most  of  full  Indian  blood.  In  connection  with  the  school, 
and  forming  a  part  of  it,  will  be  an  Indian  band  composed  of  students 
from  the  various  schools.  The  students  will  work  certain  hours  per 
day  at  their  trades.  Alongside  the  students'  workshops  will  be  arranged 
booths  for  the  accommodation  of  selected  Indians,  men  and  women, 
who  will  be  at  work  at  their  native  ails  and  industries,  including 
basket  making,  >>lanket  weaving,  silversmithing,  beadwork,  carvings 
manufacture  of  articles  from  leather,  stone,  birch  bark,  clay,  etc. 
These  artisans  will  bo  selected  on  account  of  their  skill  in  the  respective 
industries.  Every  feature  will  be  eliminated  that  has  no  scientific  or 
educational  value.  The  strictest  discipline  will  be  maintained  at  all 
times,  over  both  the  old  Indians  and  the  students.  The  design  is  to 
show  the  public  just  what  the  Government  is  doing  for  the  Indian, 
and  to  illustrate  not  only  its  policy  but  its  methods. 

TEACHING   AGRICULTURE   AND   SOME   OF  THE   RESULTS. 

Of  all  the  occupations  open  to  the  Indians  of  this  country,  that  of 
farming,  including  dairying  and  stock  raising,  easily  takes  first  place. 
As  most  of  the  Indians  own  land  and  must  depend  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  for  a  livelihood,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  taught  to  farm 
in  a  svstematic  manner.  To  make  the  Indian  bov  a  successful  farmer 
he  must  be  taught  something  of  the  composition  of  soils,  how  different 
kinds  of  soils  should  be  treated,  the  selection,  planting,  and  cultivation 
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of  crops,  care  of  stock,  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and,  where  necessary, 
the  makinor  and  management  of  irrigating  ditches.  He  should  also 
have  a  working  knowl^ee  of  carpentering  and  blacksmithing.  Special 
attention  paid  to  agriculture  and  gardening  in  the  Course  of  Study, 
and  detailed  instructions  are  given  for  the  teaching  of  these  bmnches 
during  each  year  of  the  school  course.  The  results,  as  shown  by 
reports  from  schools,  indicate  an  increased  interest  in  agriculture  on 
the  jpart  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  instruction  and  training  begin  in  the  first  year.  The  little 
children  are  told  the  story  of  the  seed  and  the  germination  and  growth 
of  the  plant  and  flower,  and  they  are  each  given  a  little  plot  of  ground 
in  the  garden  which  they  plant  with  vegetables  and  flowers.  This  they 
call  their  '^  farm,"  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  they  prepare 
the  ground  and  plant  and  care  for  the  plants  themselves,  and  finally 
gather  what  they  have  grown.  Often  the  vegetables  can  be  sold  and 
a  little  bank  account  started,  and  the  work  becomes  a  pleasure.  In  the 
second  and  following  years  the  children's  farms  are  enlarged  until  in 
the  more  advanced  grades  they  conduct  a  miniature  model  fann  and 
care  for  the  school  garden. 

Instruction  in  the  art  of  farming,  such  as  fertilizing,  planting,  culti- 
vation, rotation  of  crops,  irrigation,  etc.,  is  given  to  the  pupils.  As  a 
further  aid  to  successful  farming,  training  is  also  given  in  dairying, 
stock  raising,  blacksmithing,  carpentry,  and  other  trades.  I  am  glad 
to  state  that  the  results  accomplished  from  the  use  of  the  Course  of 
Study  have  been  especially  gratifying  along  the  above  lines. 

The  school  farms  at  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  schools  are  being 
conducted  in  a  pi'actical  and  intelligent  manner,  and  have  not  only 
become  the  means  of  imparting  agricultural  knowledge  to  the  pupils 
and  supplying  the  needs  of  tne  school,  but  in  many  instances  have 
pixjved  a  source  of  profit.  The  system  of  having  individual  gardens 
for  the  pupils  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its  value  and  usefulness 
have  b<*en  demonstrated,  and  nearly  all  the  schools  are  adopting  it  to 
a  greater  or  a  less  extent.  The  purpose  in  view  is  to'  give  the  boy 
such  practical  instioictlon  as  will  enable  him  to  becomcx  a  successful 
farmer  and  cultivate  his  allotment  intelligently  and  profitably,  and 
make  of  the  girl  a  good  housekeeper  in  a  neat  and  comfortable  home. 

The  Southern  Workman,  published  by  the  Hampton  Agricultural 
School,  one  of  the  greatest  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
speaking  of  the  necessity  for  helping  the  Indian,  says: 

The  Indian  needs  help.  We  must  teach  him  to  farm  and  to  mine  cattle  and  to 
follow  other  pursuits  of  white  people.  Alon^  with  Christianizing  and  educating  him 
goes  the  greater  work  of  teaching  him  to  earn  his  daily  bread.  He  must  develop 
from  savagery  toward  civilization  under  the  same  laws  and  by  the  same  means  by 
which  the  Anglo-Haxon  has  developed,  and  nmst  learn  the  gospel  of  work  a^^  he  has 
leametl  it.  And  these  things  will  come  to  him,  as  will  also  come  the  other  and  higher 
lessons  which  all  civilized  people  must  learn.  But  these  come  slowly,  and  only  with 
the  passage  of  generations.  And  they  will  come  especially  slow  to  the  Indian,  partly 
because  he  is  by  nature  conservative  and  such  things  are  strange  to  him,  and  partly 
because  he  can  not  stand  failure  or  discouragement,  and  partly,  too,  l)ecause  he  must 
meet  the  competition  of  white  people. 

This  being  the  sixth  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  s<*hools  since  the  present  incumbent  took  charge,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  briefly  a  r(?sum6  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  this 
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period.  The  growth  of  Indian  education  and  its  achievements  shouldl 
not  be  judged  b}^  the  same  standards  which  would  be  used  in  estimat-j 
in^  the  success  or  failure  of  a  system  of  education  adapted  to  thd 
children  in  civilization.  Frequently  the  home  training  of  the  white 
child  has  made  easy  its  instruction  to  a  point  to  reach  which  may 
require  years  of  patient  effort  on  the  pail  of  the  teacher  of  the  young 
Indian.  The  cooperation  of  the  parents  is  no  small  element  in  the 
success  of  elementary  instructors.  This  cooperation  has  heretofore 
been  lacking  in  Indian  schools.  That  its  influence  is  partly  shown 
now  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  or  both  of  the  parents  of  many  of  the 
young  Indian  children  entering  school  to-day  have  themselves  had  the 
benehts  of  the  training  of  the  schools.  In  most  cases,  however,  in 
attempting  to  educate  Indian  children  much  time  and  patience  must 
be  expenaed  in  creating  a  desire  to  learn,  and  in  arousing  sufficient 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  induce  him  to  wish  to  learn  or  even 
be  willing  to  learn. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  better  methods  of  teaching*  are 
prevailing  throughout  the  schools.  The  teachers  are  beginning-  to 
stud}^  the  Indian  and  to  apply  the  results  of  their  study.  They  are 
beginning  to  see  that  methods  of  teaching  used  in  the  public  schools 
must  be  modified  and  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  of  a 
child  race,  who  must  first  be  taught  to  understand  our  language. 

The  Indian  teacher  must  deal  with  conditions  similar  to  those  which 
confront  the  teacher  of  the  blind  or  the  deaf.     She  must  exercise 
infinite  patience  in  all  her  teaching,  which  at  first  must  be  done  objec- 
tively.   She  must  present  objects  that  are  familiar  to  the  children,  giv- 
ing them  the  English  names,  and  constant  repetition  is  necessary;  tnen 
lead  them  gradually  to  representations  of  their  surroundings  and  things 
they  are  well  acquainted  with  in  their  neighborhood,  and  as  generally 
the  child  upon  entering  school  finds  many  strange  things — strange 
surroundings,  strange  faces,  and  a  strange  language — fear  and  sus- 
picion take  hold  of  him,  and  much  time  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is  required  to  get  him  to  feel  at  home  and  talk  freely.     His 
starting  point  will  be  one  word  of  English;  for  instance,  the  Sioux  boy 
usually  knows  the  sky  above  him  as  ''mah-pi-yah'' and  the  stars  as 
** wi-ean-hpi,"  and  when  he  has  learned  the  English  words  ''sky"  and 
*' stars"  he  can  go  on  to  others.     Again,  he  can  exchange  his  Sioux 
word  ''po-stan"  for  our  English  word  *"'  hat,''  and  the  teacher  can  then 
reach  out  to  other  objects  and  ideas  familiar  to  him.     His  English 
vocabularv  will  reveal  his  surroundings  to  him.      Give  him  only  at 
first  such  words  as  he  will  have  everyday  use  for.     After  he  has  learned 
to  speak  a  word,  the  written  form  can  follow.     The  teacher  must 
remember  that  it  is  only  by  constant  repetition  and  ceaseless  grinding 
awav  that  the  child  acquires  a  workin^r  Knowledge  of  English. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  teach  the  Indian  child  an3'thing  it  is  neces- 
sarv  to  have  him  leave  his  home  and  attend  school.  This  has  fre- 
quently  been  a  difficult  task.  Parental  love  is  one  of  thcx strongest 
attributes  of  the  Indian  character.  The  Indians  dislike  to  part  with 
their  children  even  for  the  portion  of  the  day  required  for  their 
attendance  at  day  schools,  ana  frequently  bitterly  oppose  their  being 
placed  in  boarding  and  ti*aining  schools.  This  feeling  is  gradually 
wearing  off,  largely  through  the  influence  of  returned  students,  many 
of  whom  are  not  only  willing  l?ut  anxious  that  their  children  should 
have  the  same  advantages  which  they  received. 
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There  has  been  a  gratifying  increase"  in  avei*age  attendance,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  statistics  which  appear  in  your  report. 
The  capacity  of  schools  already  established  is  greatly  increased.  The 
equipment  of  the  larger  training  and  agricultural  schools  has  been 
greatly  improved,  and  there  has  been  no  relaxation  of  efforts  to  give 
the  Indian  students  as  complete  an  equipment  as  possible — industrial 
and  literary. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Indian  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve 
years  has  been  greater  than  during  any  similar  period.  He  has  not 
only  advanced  generallv  in  civilization,  but  a  large  number  of  Indians 
have  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  various  arts  and  industries 
suited  to  their  capacity  and  environment,  which  is  enabling  theiii  in  a 
gradnall}'  increasing  measure  to  provide  for  their  own  maintenance 
and  that  of  their  families. 

The  beneficial  results  of  educational  work  among  the  Indians  are 
apparent  in  the  general  improvement  of  their  condition,  mental,  moral, 
and  physical.  This  improvement  has  been  specially  noticeable  during 
the  past  decade. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  more  Indians  are  self-supporting  now  than  ten 
years  ago;  more  than  twice  as  many  speak  enough  English  for  ordi- 
nary purposes;  comparativelv  few  are  receiving  rations,  and  these  are 
largely  the  aged,  sick,  and  infirm.  Many  more  Indians  are  tilling  their 
land,  and  a  much  greater  {>ercentage  are  living  industrial  lives  than 
formerly.  There  are  no  tribes  wholl}'  idle,  ana,  in  addition  to  farm- 
ing, lar^e  numbei^s  of  Indians  have  found  employment  in  the  various 
occupations  requiring  manual  skill  or  physical  strength.  They  are 
engaged  in  lumbering,  mining,  working  on  railroads  and  steamboats, 
digging  irri^ting  ditches,  etc.,  and  those  who  have  received  the 
industrial  training  of  the  Indian  schools  make  good  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, painters,  wheelwrights,  shoemakers,  etc.  There  has  been 
Seat  improvement  in  the  manner  of  dress.  A  great  many  more 
dians  wear  citizen's  clothes  than  did  in  181^0,  and  at  a  number  of  the 
agencies  practically  all  the  Indians  are  so  clothed.  It  is  gratifving  to 
know  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  majority  of  the  Indians 
will  be  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  citizens. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  state  that  the  progress  made  in  Indian 
school  work  during  the  past  year,  especially  in  the  agricultural  line, 
has  been  very  encouraging.  1  also  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  you 
for  the  cooperation  and  sympathetic  support  which  have  made  the 
increased  success  possible. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EsTELLE  Reel, 

Superintendent  of  Lid! an  Schooh, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


APPENDIX. 

BRIEFS  OF  PROCEEDINGS,  PAPERS,  AND  DISCUSSIONS  AT 

INSTITUTES. 


CHEYENNE  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

[Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  October  24  and  25, 1902.1 

The  institute  opened  Friday  evening  with  an  address  by  Supervisor  A.  O.  Wright, 
briefly  setting  forth  the  value  of  small  institutes  and  of  the  new  course  of  study  on 
which  all  the  institute  work  was  to  be  based. 

EXTRACTS  FROM    PAPERS  AND   DISCUSSIONS. 

Beading. — Miss  Margaret  Walsh,  teacher,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak. — 
With  many  Indian  children  the  inability  to  read  distinctly  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
proper  vocalization.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  a  thorough  drill  in  punctu- 
ation and  the  articulation  of  the  different  sounds. 

Mrs.  Marcia  De  Vinney,  teacher,  Day  School  No.  2,  Cheyenne  River  Agency, 
S.  Dak. — My  plan  is  as  follows:  I  place  the  numbers  4  and  5  on  the  board,  putting 
four  l*a  beneath  the  fi|?ure  4  and  five  I's  beneath  the  figure  5;  these  are  counted 
and  the  result  placed  in  position.  I  have  different  objects  in  the  room  and  else- 
where counted,  and  my  pupils  write  their  lessons  from  printing. 

The  day  Bohool  in  the  course  of  stndy. — E.  G.  Thickstun,  teacher,  Day  School  No.  3, 
Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak. — The  day-school  teacher  will  be  interested  in 
nearly  every  chapter  of  the  Course  of  Study.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Miss  Reel  has 
intended  it  more  in  a  suggestive  spirit  than  in  a  mandatory  one.  There  are  only 
a  few  places  where  she  commands.  As  a  rule  she  seems  to  be  luring  the  teacher 
along  lines  that  call  forth  the  inventive  spirit  in  the  teacher,  which  gives  real  interest 
and  life  to  the  school  work  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Hints  on  natnre  stndy. — Miss  Lydia  Wetzel,  teacher,  Cheyenne  River  Agency, 
S.  Dak. — Many  Indians  are  living  on  land  that  is  not  considered  fertile,  but  with  care 
and  persistent  labor,  and  a  knowledge  of  soils  and  of  conditions  favorable  to  plant 
growth,  very  poor  land  may  be  made  to  yield  a  fair  reward. 

Some  needed  improvement  in  Indian  schools. — E.  D.  Mossman,  superintendent, 
Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak. — It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  workers  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  be  made  for  the  transfer  of 
children  to  nonreservation  schools.  Indians  desiring  to  enter  the  service  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  examinations  to  which  others  must  submit. 

THE  PHOENIX  INDIAN  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE. 

[Phoenix.  Ariz.,  December  27-30, 1902.] 
The  institute  was  oi)ened  on  Monday  by  Superintendent  Goodman. 

EXTRACTS   FROM    ADDRESSES   AND   PAPERS. 

The  advancement  of  the  Pima. — J.  B.  Alexander,  superintendent,  Pima  Agency, 
Ariz. — The  Pima  have  increased  in  population;  all  wear  clothing;  over  2,000  belong 
to  the  church,  recognizing  the  marriage  ceremony  and  insisting  that  their  children 
arrive  at  a  mature  age  before  their  marriage. 
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Importance  of  iiiBtmetixLg  Indians  in  agrionltnre. — Prof.  A.  J.  McClatchie,  Govern- 
ment Experiment  Station. — I  have  learned  that  those  Indians  who  are  the  best 
aoquaintea  with  the  modern  methods  of  agriculture  are  the  most  independent  and 
lead  the  most  moral  lives;  they  are  the  leaS  care  to  the  nation. 

Indian  Hornet. — Mrs.  Mary  A.  Wynkoop,  field  matron,  Gila  Crossing,  Ariz. — As 
we  visited  in  their  homes,  comforting  the  bereaved,  teaching  the  women  to  weave 
rugs,  writing  letters  to  their  children  for  them,  helping  them  to  make  new  garments 
and  make  over  old  garments,  distributing  clothes  sent  to  them,  teaching  them  to 
nurse  the  sick  and  care  for  the  dead,  we  have  made  many  friends,  and  in  turn  have 
learned  many  lessons  from  them. 

Importance  of  trained  nnrsea  in  Indian  schools. — Miss  Edith  M.  Robinson,  trained 
nurse.  Phoenix  School,  Ariz. — The  time  must  come,  and  before  long,  when  every 
nurse  in  the  Indian  service  must  be  a  trained  one. 

Manual  and  indnstrial  training. — M.  Friedman,  instructor  in  sloyd,  Phoenix  School, 
Ariz. — The  shopwork  is  disci plinar>' ;  the  object  in  it  all  is  education.  That 
training  which  teaches  the  child  to  rely  on  himself,  which  instills  in  him  the  desire 
to  do  his  own  work  and  draw  his  own  conclusions;  that  education,  in  a  word,  which 
makes  for  an  independent,  upright  character;  that  enables  the  principal  when  he 
grows  up  to  earn  nis  own  livmg  and  provide  for  others,  that  is  the  ideal  education. 

Bnties  of  a  disciplinarian. — B.  B.  Custer,  disciplinarian,  Phoenix  Indian  School. — 
The  disciplinarian  should  keep  a  correct  record  of  every  boy  in  the  school,  the  date  of 
his  entrance,  his  age,  weight,  and  height;  also  his  tribe,  r^idence,  guardian's  name, 
etc.  fie  should,  in  conduction  with  the  principal  teacher,  make  all  details  of  boys  for 
school  and  work.  He  should  have  in  his  charge  the  issuing  of  all  boys*  clothing,  and 
should  keep  a  correct  account  of  what  each  boy  receives. 

Practical  stndy  of  a^ricnltnre  in  the  schoolroom. — Mrs.  Mary  R.  Sanderson,  teacher. 
Phoenix  School,  Anz. — Before  an  outdoor  exercise  is  attempted  the  class-room 
teacher  has  ideal  opportunities  to  outline  the  methods  and  plans  and  the  object  to 
be  accomplished.  The  class  should  know  in  the  V)ej^inning  what  preparation  of  the 
soil  is  to  be  made,  the  nature  of  the  same,  and  what  it  is  best  adapted  to  produce. 

SPRINGFIELD  AND  SANTEE  INSTITUTES. 
[Springfield,  S.  Dak.,  November  27,  28,  and  29, 1902,  and  Santee,  Nebr.,  January  16. 1903.] 

It  was  planned  to  hold  this  institute  at  the  Santee  Normal  Training  School,  but  the 
Missouri  River  being  filled  with  running  ice  the  people  on  the  Dakota  side  were 
unable  to  reach  Santee,  so  two  sessions  were  held  in  November  at  Springfield  and 
one  session  at  Santee  in  January. 

The  first  meeting  consisted  of  a  general  discussion  on  **  What  can  be  done  in 
domestic  science  in  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade."  The  institute  was  continued 
at  Santee  Normal  Training  School  on  .Januar>^  16,  1903. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  PAPERS  READ. 

Some  plans  for  the  atndy  of  insects. — F.  E.  Roberson. — This  study  should  be  begun 
in  the  spring  when  insect  life  first  l)e8tirs  itself.  Notice  the  first  forms  to  appear, 
keeping  an  account  of  each  in  a  book  designed  for  the  purpose.  The  four  forms  of 
the  insect  are  the  cocoon  or  pupa,  the  adult,  the  egg,  and  the  larva.  Injurious  insects 
can  best  be  destroyed  by  using  an  insecticide  on  their  food  plants.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  distinguish  between  injurious  and  useful  insects.  A  list  should  be  made 
of  destructive  forms,  also  of  useful  forms.  The  use  of  insecticides  should  be  taught, 
but  great  care  should  be  exercised  by  the  teacher. 

The  stndy  of  natural  science  famishes  a  wide  scope  for  observation  of  sunshine,  rain- 
fall, humidity,  soils,  etc. — Miss  Nora  H.  Hurst,  teacher,  Santee  Training  School, 
Santee,  Nebr. — In  the  study  of  sunshine  call  attention  to  the  position  of  the  sun 
throughout  the  day  and  year,  the  slant  of  the  sun's  rays  at  each  division  of  time, 
and  the  effect  of  this  variation  on  plant  and  animal  life.  Note  the  prevailing  wind 
in  the  section  of  country  in  which  the  pupils  are  living,  and  how  tne  wind  affects 
plant  life.     Note  the  effect  of  rainfall  on  soil  and  plant  and  animal  life. 

CHEYENNE  AND  ARAPAHO  INSTITUTE. 

[Arapaho  School,  Darlington,  Okla.,  March  12  and  13, 1903.] 

Supervisor  Charles  H.  Dickson  presided.  Papers  and  a<ld esses  were  given  as  fol- 
lows: * 'Assignment  of  homes,"  by  H.  C.  Cusey,  farmer,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Agency,  Okla.;  *'  Mission  of  the  dominant  race,"  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Harper,  Darlington, 
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Okla.;  ** Spontaneous  combustion,**  by  H.  C.  Lowdermilk,  engineer,  Arapaho  School, 
Okla.  L.  J.  Hancock,  principal  teacher  at  Pawnee,  and  A.  U.  Gillette,  principal  teacher 
at  Shawnee,  also  read  papers. 

There  were  discussions  on  the  following  subjects:  **Care  and  economy  in  the  use 
of  Government  supplies,"  led  by  Superintendent  Harvey,  of  Pawnee;  "Farming, 
by  machinery  or  hand — farming  in  the  training  of  Indian  children,"  led  by  Supt. 
J.  W.  Seger,  of  Colony,  Okla.;  "Native  arts  in  fndian  schools,*'  led  by  Miss  Martna 
Baine,  of  the  Cheyenne  School, Okla. ;  "Retention  at  boarding  schools  of  part  of  the 
pupils  during  vacation  months,"  led  by  Supt.  F.  A.  Thackery,  Shawnee,  Okla.; 
"Improvement  of  industrial  instruction  in  the  reservation  school,*'  led  by  Supt.  J. 
H.  Johnson;  "Best  methods  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  different  employees," 
led  bv  Supt.  John  Whitwell,  Red  Moon,  Okla.  There  was  also  a  kindergarten  exer- 
cise by  Arapaho  girls.  The  supervisor,  Charles  H.  Dickson,  in  forwarding  the 
minutes,  writes:  "There  was  an  earnest,  hearty,  active  cooperation  in  all  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. In  fact  the  interest  and  spirit  manifested  were  so  great  that  steps  were 
taken  looking  toward  a  permanent  organization  for  institute  work,  to  be  held  at  least 
once  each  year,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  Indian  schools  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory. 

The  fipers  were  not  forwarded. 

ALBUQUERQUE  INSTITUTE. 

[Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  24  and  25, 1903.] 
[Conducted  by  Supervisor  A.  O.  Wright.] 

The  first  session  on  Fridav  morning  was  devoted  to  observation  by  day-school 
teachers  of  class-room  and  industrial  work  in  the  boarding  school,  and  writing  reports 
on  same. 

PAPERS   READ   AND   DISCUSSED. 

Helps  in  securing  attendance  in  day  schools. — Miss  Fannie  J.  Dennis,  teacher,  Paraje 
Day  School,  N.  Mex. — Visiting  the  parents  and  telling  them  of  the  school  work  is  a 
help  in  gaining  their  interest,  as  is  also  having  the  parents  visit  the  school.  We  must 
reach  the  parents  through  the  children. 

Practical  arithmetic. — Miss  N.  A.  Cook,  teacher,  Albuquerque  School,  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex. — A  though thil  teacher  can  devise  many  ways  of  using  materials,  such  as 
colored  beads,  blocks,  splints,  etc.,  which  will  please  the  eye  and  prove  both  helpful 
and  interesting  to  the  pupils. 

Signs  of  progress  in  Pueblo  day  schools. — Miss  M.  E.  Dissette,  supervising  teacher, 
Pueblo  day  schools,  N.  Mex. — We  find  the  greatest  progress  in  the  smaller  villages, 
in  proportion  to  the  capability  of  the  teacher  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people. 
There  is  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  Indian  homes.  The  popularity  of  school 
attendance  is  constantly  increasing. 

Mexicans  in  Indian  schools. — J.  W.  Travis,  principal  teacher,  Albuquerque  School, 
N.  Mex. — The  Mexican  speaks  out  better,  and  naturally  has  more  confidence. in 
himself,  while  the  Indian  is  quieter  and  less  aggressive.  In  shopwork  and  various 
industrial  departments  instructors  seem  generally  to  prefer  the  full-bloods,  as  being 
rather  the  steadier  of  the  two. 

Day-school  gardens. — Miss  Edith  E.  Gregg,  teacher,  Santa  Ana  Day  School,  N.  Mex. — 
We  consider  that  the  most  important  of  the  industrial  work  of  the  Santa  Ana  Day 
School  is  our  garden.  The  boys  and  girls  take  great  interest  in  it  and  really  enjoy 
the  planting,  hoing,  irrigation,  etc.  Last  year  we  cultivated  about  two  acres  of  land 
and  raised  rnustard,  spinach,  lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  beans,  peas,  turnips,  beets, 
salsify,  parsnips,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  watermelons,  and  muskmelons.  Each  week 
every  child  was  given  vegetables  of  some  kind  to  take  home.  I  taught  the  girls  how 
to  cook  the  varieties  the  Indians  had  not  used  before.  I  find  that  this  industrial 
work  is  of  great  value  in  teaching  English. 

The  adult  primary. — Miss  Audrey  C.  Schach^  teacher,  Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex. — 
If  the  pupil  commence  school  when  he  is  16  or  17  and  is  taught  practical  lessons, 
gardening,  farming,  the  use  of  money,  and  tables  of  measure  he  will  be  apt  to  need 
in  his  dealings  when  he  returns  home,  he  will  receive  the  value  of  such  education 
and  his  two  years  at  school  will  make  an  impression  on  him. 

The  teaching  of  English  based  on  industrial  work. — Miss  Mabel  Egeler,  teacher, 
Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex. — If  the  hands  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  child  are 
engaged,  his  self-consciousness  is  overcome  and  he  will  more  readily  grasp  the  Eng- 
lish terms  presented,  because  he  is  **  learning  by  doing" — the  mind  is  directing  the 
hand,  the  brain  strengthened,  skill  given  to  fingers. 
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The  furnishing  and  care  of  a  doll's  house  in  the  schoolroom  furnishes  a  basis  for 
many  pleasing  Imigua^re  lessons.  Other  industries  are  basket  weaving  of  willows  and 
dry  jrrapses,  making  little  shoes  of  flannel  or  soft  leather,  and  the  planting  and  care 
of  window  and  out-of-door  gardens. 

Correlation  of  schoolroom  work  with  industrial  work. — Mrs.  Emma  L.  Kaufman, 
teacher,  Albuquerque  Indian  School,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. — Industrial  training  must 
be  of  first  importance  in  Indian  education,  literary  training  bein^  secondary,  so  that 
whatever  of  literary  work  may  be  connected  with*  employments  is  that  much  clear 

fiin  over  and  above  the  prescribed  amount  to  be  accomplished  in  the  schoolroom. 
or  the  little  children  sewing,  weaving,  darning,  housekeeping,  and  cooking  may  be 
introduced  into  school  work,  that  the  child's  fingers  may  be  active  while  his  mind 
is  being  trained. 

The  relation  of  the  day  school  to  the  home. — Mrs.  Jennis  C.  Mordy,  teacher,  Seama 
Day  School,  N.  Mex. — The  influence  of  the  homes  of  the  day  school  teachers  upon 
the  In<lian  homes  can  not  be  estimated.  Whole  villages  are  being  gradually  trans- 
formed through  the  influence  of  the  day  school  and  its  teachers. 

Hatiye  officials. — Mrs.  Louise  H.  Pilcher,  teacher,  Laguna  Day  School,  N.  Mex. — 
The  Laguna  have  their  election  at  the  main  village  on  New  Year's  Day.  Officers 
serve  for  one  year  and  the  election  is  by  popular  vote.  The  officers  are  a  governor, 
and  2  lieutenants;  captain  of  war,  and  2  lieutenants;  1  secretary,  and  1  interpreter. 
The  Laguna  live  in  seven  villages, 

Horals  and  manners. — Miss  Anna  G.  Engle,  teacher,  Acoma  Day-School,  N.  Mex. — 
We  mnst  teach  the  children  that  clean  hands  and  faces  and  neatly  arranged  hair  are 
verv  important;  that  this  is  as  necessarily  a  part  of  their  morning  preparation  as 
cooking  and  eating  their  breakfast.  Principles  of  truth  and  honor  and  right  must  be 
surely,  if  very  slowly  developed. 

Preparation. — Mrs.  L.  A.  Richards,  teacher,  Albuquerque  Indian  School,  N.  Mex. — 
Prepare  pupils  for  the  life  which  awaits  them;  sending  them  out  with  enlightened 
ideas  of  tne  dignity  of  labor. 

TOM  AH  INSTITUTE. 

[Tomah,  Wis.,  May  6  and  7, 1903.] 
[Conducted  by  Supervisor  J.  Franklin  Hoube.) 

Addresset  of  weloome. — L.  M.  Compton,  superintendent,  Tomah  School,  Wis. — We 
appreciate  your  presence,  knowing  that  you  are  all  here  at  your  own  expense,  and 
conpequently  here  through  your  interest  m  the  service. 

Supervisor  House.  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  here.  The  institutes  are  what  we 
make  them.  Don*t  be  afraid  to  express  your  opinions.  Let  your  discussions  be  of 
general  interest. 

PAPERS   AND   DISCUSSIONS. 

The  work  that  Oovemment  Indian  schools  should  be  expected  to  do. — J.  C.  Hart,  super- 
intendent, Oneida  Indian  School,  Oneida,  Wis. — The  idea,  par  excellence,  should  be 
to  train  the  Indian  for  self-support.  The  Indians  should  consider  their  education  as 
a  privilege,  and  not  as  a  debt  that  the  Government  owes  them. 

Practicability  and  extent  of  teaching  farming,  stock  raising,  and  kindred  pursuits  at 
Indian  schools. — W.  A.  Light,  superintendent  Haywood  School,  Wis. — Make  the  Indian 
a  fcuTiier  because  he  possesses  farm  land.  Prepare  him  to  make  a  home  where  he  may 
Tear  and  support  his  family  in  comfort.  Teacn  him  that  his  land  is  capital  and  show 
him  how  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

H.  B.  Peairs,  superintendent  of  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  prepared  for 
discussion  the  topic,  *' Practicability  of  giving  imiuatrial  training  in  the  schoolroom," 
and  said  that  every  pupil  should  have  systematic  training  in  industrial  work. 

Importance  of  teaching  economy  to  Indian  pupils. — Axel  Jacobson,  superintendent 
Wittenberg  School,  Wis. — The  Indian  lives  daily  up  to  his  income,  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  teaching  economy.  This  can  be  done  by  encouraging  the  saving  by  Indian 
pupils  of  the  small  amounts  of  money  they  obtain  during  school  life. 


general.  Get  them  out  and  let  them  be  assimilated  by  the  masses  of  the  peoph 
Weak  spots  and  how  to  strengthen  them. — H.  J.  Phillips,  superintendent  ot  Lac  du 
Flambeau  School,  Wis. — Girls  should  be  taught  cooking  in  such  a  way  aa  to  give 
them  the  proper  knowledge  for  providing  meals  for  a  small  family.  The  teaching 
of  farming  to  the  boys  should  be  supplemented  with  a  little  instruction  in  the  trades 
of  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  wheelwrighting,  etc. 
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The  school  and  the  Indian  home. — Miss  Viola  Cook,  superintendent  Wild  Rice  River 
School,  Minn. — The  best  way  to  eradicate  ignorance  and  superstitution  is  through 
the  reservation  school. 

Honesty  in  dealing  with  Indian  parents. — J.  B.  Brown,  superintendent  Morris 
School,  Minn. — I  believe  that  a  superintendent,  wherever  possible,  should  be  his 
own  representative  in  securing  pupils.  He  can  then  know  what  promises  have  been 
made,  and  need  make  none  which  is  not  within  his  power  to  carry  out. 

A  suggestion  toward  making  life  in  the  Indian  sehool  service  more  agreeable. — Charles 
H.  Koontz,  superintendent  Menominee  School,  Wis. — Encourage  home  life  for 
employees,  and  place  several  neat  little  cottages  among  the  buildings  of  each  school 
plant. 

PINERIDGE  INSTITUTE. 
[Plneridge,  S.  Dak.,  June  22-26, 1908.] 

Mr.  John  R.  Brennan,  United  States  Indian  acent,  presided. 

Addresses  of  welcome  b^  E.  W.  Pruitt,  president  Pineridge  Institute,  S.  Dak. ; 
J.  J.  Duncan,  day-school  inspector,  and  Superintendent  Geoi^  W.  Nellis,  Pine- 
ridge, S.  Dak. 

Responses  by  Superintendent  Sam.  B.  Davis,  of  the  Rapid  City  School,  S.  Dak. ; 
Supenntendent  Charles  F.  Peirce,  of  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  and  John  W.  Lydy,  day- 
school  teacher,  school  No.  22,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   PAPERS. 

Looking  haokward. — Rev.  W.  J.  Cleveland. — My  thirty  years*  work  among  the 
Sioux  Indians  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  notmg  the  great  progress  that  these 
people  have  made. 

School  work  best  oalonlated  to  oontribnte  to  improvement  in  Indian  homes. — S.  A.  M. 
Younc,  teacher.  School  No.  4,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak. — Cleanliness  should  come 
first;  hygeine  should  come  next;  after  these  might  be  mentioned  proper  cooking, 
proper  food,  ordinary  providence,  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  the  ability  to  refuse 
beggars. 

How  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  pnpils. — Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Hunt,  housekeeper.  No. 
18,  Day  School,  Pineridge,  S.  Dak.  —At  noon,  after  the  luncheon  dishes  are  cleared 
away,  I  go  to  the  schoolroom  for  a  fifteen-minute  drawing  lesson  with  the  entire 
school.  Twenty  minutes  before  the  industrial  hour  the  little  girls  come  to  the  cottage 
for  their  sewing  lesson.  Having  them  alone  we  manage  to  do  some  talking  as  well 
as  sewing. 

F.  D.  Gleason,  of  Hampton,  Va.,  explained  methods  of  teaching  industries  and 
general  school  management,  and  added,  **  Teach  the  Indian  children  that  they  must 
depend  upon  agriculture  for  a  livelihood.  Teach  teach  them  the  dignity  of  labor,  as 
well  as  the  necessity." 

Supervisor  A.  O.  Wright  gave  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  Indian  tribe  in  con- 
nection with  the  European  nation  that  colonized  America. 

Rev.  Father  Schmidt,  of  the  Holy  Rosary  Mission,  spoke  on  the  **  Present  needs 
of  the  Indians,'*  and  Rev.  A.  H.  Johnson  read  a  paper  on  '*  What  is  being  accom- 
plished among  the  Indians  at  the  present  time.'* 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

[National  Education  Association,  Boston,  Mass.  July  6-17,1903.1 

Monday y  July  6. — Invocation  and  address  by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Greetings:  Hon.  Curtis  Guild,  jr.,  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Dr.  A.  E.  W^inship;  editor  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass.;  Dr.  John 
T.  Prince,  agent  State  board  of  education,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Miss  Gertrude  Edmund, 
principal  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Responses:  R^sum^  of  work  from  friends,  oflScials,  and  coworkers.  Dr.  H.  B. 
Frispell,  principal  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.;  John 
D.  Benedict,  superintendent  Indian  industrial  schools,  Muskogee,  Ind.  T.;  Miss 
Mary  C.  Collins,  missionary.  Little  Eagle,  S.  Dak.;  J.  J.  Duncan,  day-school 
inspector,  Pineridge,  S.  Dak.;  Miss  Estelle  Reel,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Tuesday y  July  7. — Prayer  by  Rev.  Father  Osborne,  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
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President's  address:  Our  work:  Its  progress  and  needs.  H.  B.  Peairs,  superin- 
tendent Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

The  essentia]  qualifications  of  good  citizenship.  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian 
of  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

To  what  degree  has  the  present  system  of  Indian  schools  been  successful  in  (juali- 
Mng  for  citizenship?  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  principal  Hampton  Agricultural  Institute, 
Hampton,  Va, 

An  Alaskan  start  toward  citizenshi[).  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  general  agent  of  edu- 
cation in  Alaska,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Some  of  the  conditions  which  prevent  a  greater  degree  of  success  in  qualifying  for 
citizenship.  William  M.  Peterson,  assistant  superintendent  Chilocco  Agricultural 
School,  Chilocco,  Okla.  i 

Field.     J.  Franklin  House,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools. 

Wednesday,  July  8. — ^The  white  man's  burden  versus  indigenous  development  for 
the  lower  races.     Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Heart  culture.    Dr.  Charles  F.  Meserve,  president  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Tenure  in  the  civil  service.  Dr.  James  T.  Doyle,  secretary  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  distribution  of  good  literature  among  Indian  students.  Miss  Frances  C. 
Sparhawk,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Thursday,  July  9. — The  department  of  Indian  education  met  in  joint  session  with 
the  manual-training  and  elementary  departments  of  the  N.  £.  A.  in  the  New  Old 
South  Church,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Friday,  July  10. — The  department  of  Indian  education  met  in  joint  session  with 
the  physical-training  department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  The  following  papers  were 
Eubmitted: 

Two  lessons  from  the  Indian  school.  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, Boston,  Mass. 

^hool  gardens  a  factor  in  education.  Miss  Louise  Klein-Miller,  Lowthorpe  School 
of  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Gardening  for  Women,  Groton,  Mass. 

Agricultural  instruction  in  reservation  schools.  J.  Thomas  Hall,  sui>erintendent 
Crow  Creek  Indian  School,  Crowcreek,  S.  Dak.;  C.  F.  Werner,  principal  teacher 
Flathead  Indian  School,  Jocko,  Mont. 

Saturday,  July  ii.— Short  business  meeting,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted 
which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

July  lS-17. — During  the  second  week  the  teachers  and  workers,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  U.  B.  Peairs,  superintendent  of  the  Haskell  Institute,  occupied  the  morning 
in  visiting  the  following  schools  in  and  around  Boston:  The  Larsson  Training  School 
of  Sloyd,  the  North  fennett  Street  School,  the  Tyler  Street  School,  and  the  Farm 
School,  on  Thompson  Island  in  Boston  Harbor.  They  also  visited  the  Harvard 
Slimmer  School  at  Cambridge.  In  the  afternoons  they  met  in  regular  session  and 
discussed  the  work  of  the  morning.    A  few  papers  were  also  presented. 

EXTRACTS  FROM   PAPERS   AND  DISCUSSIONS. 

Oreetiiig. — Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  after  offering  the  invocatory  prayer,  pro- 
ceeded to  welcome  the  teachers  in  his  own  hearty  and  impressive  fashion  and  said: 
I  am  glad  to  greet  our  friends  who  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  who 
are  especially  interested  in  this  work  among  the  Indians.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
teach  you  anything.  I  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  who  have  worked  in  the  service  and 
know  what  they  know  and  just  what  they  do  not  know. 

The  welcome  of  the  State. — Lieutenant-Governor  Guild  next  tendered  to  the  Indian 
teachers  the  greetings  and  welcome  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  said  in  substance: 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  extend  the  welcome  of  the  Commonwealth  to  those  scholars 
who  devote  their  lives  not  merely  to  the  education  of  the  nations,  but  to  the  uplifting 
of  a  people. 

The  problem  now  yours  was  once  peculiarly  our  own.  In  the  four  great  frescoes 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Flags  at  the  statehouse  Massachusetts  honors  two  victories  of 
war  and  two  of  peace.  The  soldier  of  the  Revolution  faces  the  soldier  of  the  civil 
war.    The  pilgrim  of  the  Mayfiower  faces  the  apostle  of  the  Indians. 

Most  of  us  nave  forgotten  that  the  charter  granted  to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  1628  expresslv  stated  that  to  *  wynn  and  incite  the  natives  of  the  country  to 
the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  only  true  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind  and  the 
Christian  faythe'  was  in  the  *ro}rall  intention  and  the  adventurer's  free  profession 
the  principal]  ende  of  this  plantation.'  (I  am  quoting  Small's  introduction  to  Eliot's 
Indian  Pnmer. )  Indeed,  I  fear  that  after  the  Peouot  war  most  of  our  New  England 
forbears  forgot  that  New  England  was  establishea  for  any  purpose  connected  with 
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the  improvement  of  those  from  whom  they  took  the  soil,  as  the  Indians  they  found 
there  had  taken  it  from  the  Skraelinjjs,  or  whatever  other  name  we  may  give  to  the 
races  that  owned  the  soil  before  Mohican  and  Pequot  and  Narragansett. 

There  was  one,  however,  who  did  not  forget;  one  who,  though  recognizing  the 
fact  that  it  is  well  for  the  world  that  savagery  should  be  supplanted  by  civilization, 
recognized  also  the  duty  t  hat  the  conqueror  owes  to  the  con<|uered.  John  Eliot  is 
usually  described  as  a  missionary.  Our  fresco  represents  him  as  preaching  to  the 
Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles.  He  taught,  however,  more  than  theology.  He 
taught  the  red  men  how  to  fence  their  fields  and  to  drain  their  swamps.  He  taught 
the  women  to  use  the  spinninj?  wheel.  The  praying  Indians'  settlement  at  Natick 
was  laid  out  in  an  orderly  fashion  with  three  long  streets,  with  a  piece  of  ground  for 
each  family. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  a  hundred  years  before  any  printer  in  America 
had  printed  a  Bible  in  the  English  language  Eliot's  Indian  Bible  had  been  printed 
(1663)  by  Samuel  Green  and  Marmaduke  Johnson  at  Cambridge.  As  the  first  dis- 
tinctly American  flag,  the  first  emblem  of  American  prowess  in  war  was  raised  in 
Massachusetts,  so  the  first  American  triumph  of  pea!ce — the  first  Bible — was  not 
merely  printed  from  a  Massachusetts  press,  but  in  the  now  extinct  Massachusetts 
(Mohican)  language. 

The  spirit  of  Emerson  and  Channing  was  early,  too,  abroad  in  Massachusetts,  for 
it  is  recorded  that  oneof  Eliot's  Indian  congregation  interrupted  him  with  thequestion: 
'  Why  does  Go<l  punish  in  hell  forever?  Man  doth  not  so,  but  after  a  time  lets  them 
out  of  prison  again,  and  if  they  repent  in  hell,  why  will  not  God  let  them  out  again?* 

The  work  of  John  Eliot  and  his  fellow- workers  may  seem  as  words  written  in 
water.  Nonantum  and  Natick  stand  for  Massachusetts  industry  rather  than  for 
Mohican  literature.  There  are,  I  believe,  but  three  copies  of  the  first  edition  now 
in  existence  of  the  *Up-Biblum  God'  of  Eliot.  The  race  for  which  that  monu- 
mental work  was  written  has  vanished.  Their  very  language  has  ceased  to  have  a 
meaning.  Yet  the  spirit  of  our  first  great  teacher  of  the  Indians  has  not  passed. 
It  lived  in  the  spirit  of  Henry  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts.  It  kindled  in  the  great 
heart  of  Harvard's  ^eat  president  when  our  Massachusetts  university  first  hela  out 
the  lamp  of  education  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  It  lives  in  the  devoted  men  and 
women  who  in  Porto  Rico,  in  Cuba,  in  the  Philippines,  in  China,  as  well  as  among 
the  men  of  our  own  western  plains,  have  built  upon  the  victories  of  war  the  victories 
of  peace.  The  negro  may  not  be  a  citizen  in  South  Carolina,  but  the  Indian  is  a 
citizen  in  South  Dakota. 

To  you  whose  lives  are  spent  as  Eliot's  was  spent  in  the  noble  work  of  preparing 
the  American  savage  for  American  citizenship,  Massachusetts  has  a  double  welcome. 
The  field  of  your  work  is  no  longer  within  our  borders.  To  the  student  of  primary, 
of  technical,'  of  classical  education  our  scholars  may  yet  have  something  to  teach. 
To  you,  the  teachers  of  the  Indian,  we  come  to  learn.  To  you,  struggling  with  a  task 
of  which  we  in  the  East  of  to-day  know  nothing,  we  offer  the  bays  that  so  become 
the  brows  of  faithful  service. 

No  work  can  be  more  honorable  in  principle,  nor  can  its  value  be  measured  by 
mere  material  results.  I^onida**  was  defeated  and  killed  and  the  Kentishmen  were 
crushed  by  Richard  Plantagenet,  but  the  free  republics  of  Greece  and  the  free  Parlia- 
ment oi  (ire^t  Britain  were  built  upon  the  foundations  of  those  failures.  So  the 
rewards  of  your  work  may  seem  small  and  the  results  perhaps  ephemeral,  if  not  dis- 
couraging, but  remember  it  counts,  oh,  so  much,  not  for  the  mere  number  of  red  men 
of  this  or  that  tribe  weaned  from  savagery  to  civilization,  but  for  the  general  uplift  of 
downtrodden  humanitv. 

It  is  the  poet  of  one  of  the  weaker  races,  the  black  race,  not  the  red  race — it  is  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar  who  savs  of  those  who  labor  noblv,  but  sometimes  with  small 
material  results,  sometimes  in  vain — 

The  man  who  is  strong  to  fight  his  fight, 

And  whose  will  no  force  can  dannt, 
While  the  truth  is  truth  and  the  right  l»  right, 

Is  the  man  that  the  ages  want. 
He  nirt  V  fail  or  fall  in  grim  defeat, 

Bui  he  has  not  fled  the  strife. 
And  the  house  of  earth  sliall  smell  more  sweet 

For  the  perfume  of  his  life. 

Greeting. — Dr.  A.  E.  Winship. — We  welcome  you  on  the  strength  of  what  New 
England  and  Boston  have  done  for  the  Indians  ever  since  the  white  man  tro<l  theee 
shores.  We  appeal  to  the  past  in  the  welcome  we  offer  to-day.  It  is  a  fact  that  this 
city,  this  State,  and  New  England  have  stood  by  the  Indian  and  have  stood  for  the 
education  of  the  Indian  when  it  took  some  courage  to  do  so.  It  is  for  such  reasons 
as  these  that  we  welcome  you  here  to-day;  and  in  doing  so,  I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
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we  are  in  the  twentieth  century  and  have  left  behind  the  seventeenth,  the  eighteenth, 
and  the  nineteenth,  with  their  mistakes. 

Grteting.  — The  Hon.  John  T.  Prince,  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education,  offered 
the  officiaJ  welcome  of  that  body.  He  said:  **We  all  regret  the  enforced  absence  of 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  eaucation.  He  would  tell  you  of  the  great  interest 
Massachusetts  has  always  had  in  the  education  of  the  Indian.  Massachusetts  has 
gent  many  of  her  most  gifted  sons  into  this  service,  and  she  is  always  glad  and  proud  of 
the  high  record  which  they  have  maintained.  Many  of  you  in  commg  to  Massachu- 
setts ought  to  feel  that  you  are  coming  home,  and  all  of  you  ought  to  snare  that  feel- 
ing who  realize  that  there  is  a  kinship  of  sympathy  closer  than  the  kinship  of  blood. 
I  welcome  you  not  only  to  Massachusetts,  but  to  our  schools." 

Besponses.  — Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  principal  Hampton  Agricultural  Institute,  Hamp- 
ton, V'a. — I  have  not  words  in  which  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  kind 
and  cordial  welcome  which  has  been  accoraed  to  us,  not  only  bv  the  distinguished 
naen  who  have  addressed  us,  but  by  the  good  people  of  Boston.  \Ve  who  are  engaged 
in  this  work  are  greatly  indebted  to  Massachusetts  and  to  Boston  for  many  of  the 
piactical  oiethoils  which  prevail  to-day  in  the  Indian  schools. 

Doctor  Frissell  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
added:  "The  Dawes  bill,  which  gave  to  the  Indian  the  right  of  citizenship  and  which 
brought  with  it  the  allotment  of  land,  which  has  meant  so  much  in  all  this  process 
of  Indian  education,  came  very  largely  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  that  honorable 
man,  who  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life,  long  years  of  service,  to  the  Indian." 

Miss  Estelle  Reel,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. — We  are  all  proud  of  the  wel- 
come given  us  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  Boston,  and  sincerely  thank  those 
who  have  expressed  tnat  welcome  here  to-day.  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  the 
Indian  teachers  and  workers  in  Boston.  You  should  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities you  will  have  of  visiting  the  various  points  of  interest.  Especially  would  I 
urge  you  to  attend  the  general  sessions  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  All 
the  teachers  in  attendance  on  the  convention  have  been  invited  to  visit  the  summer 
schools  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  Go  to  as  many  of  them  as  you  can.  You  will  find 
that  these  visits  will  be  instructive  and  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  you  in  your  work. 

taoeefts  of  women  as  Indian  educators. — Miss  Gertrude  Edmund,  principal  of  the 
training  school  for  teachers,  Lowell,  Mass. — I  am  principally  interested  in  this 
Indian  department  because  I  know  it  has  to  teach  Indians.  I  myself  once  taught  in 
a  country  school,  about  300  miles  from  a  town,  in  the  sage  bush — one  of  the  regular 
country  schools  where  we  had  three  or  four  white  children  and  from  12  to  26  Indian 
children.  Now^  I  want  this  morning  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
those  Indian  children  compared  favorably  with  the  work  of  the  white  children. 

B^nxn^  of  work  in  Indian  Territory. — John  D.  Benedict,  superintendent  of  Indian 
Territory  schools,  Muskogee,  Ind.  T. — The  Indian  Territory  is  about  four  times  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Ma^achusetts.  All  of  this  vast  tract  of  land  belongs  to  what  are 
commonly  known  as  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  The  first  schools  among  these  tribes 
were  established  by  the  missionaries  who  came  primarilv  to  teach  the  Christian 
religion ;  at  the  same  time  they  taught  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education. 

MiMionary  work  among  the  Indians. — Miss  Mary  C.  Collins,  Little  Eagle,  S.  Dak. — 
Miss  Collins  gave  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  educational  work  which  had  been 
accomplished  among  the  Indians  through  missionary  effort  from  the  earliest  colonial 
times.  She  also  gave  a  resume  of  the  missionary  work  which  was  now  being  done 
among  the  Sioux  of  the  Standing  Rock  Re«-ervation.  She  thanked  the  many  friends 
of  the  Indian  who  had  aided  this  work,  and  said  that  the  minsionary  workers  were 
specially  grateful  to  the  people  of  Mat^sachusetts,  not  only  for  what  they  have  done 
in  the  (at  past,  but  what  they  had  continued  to  do  and  are  still  doing. 

B^nm^  of  work  aocomplished  by  Indian  day  schools. — J.  J.  Duncan,  inspector  of  day 
schools,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak. — There  are  134  Indian  day  schools  in  the  I'nitecl 
States,  the  average  attendance  being  74  per  cent.  On  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
the  attendance  has  been  87  per  cent.  Over  2,000  visits  to  homes  of  pupils  have  been 
paid  by  teachers  and  1,000  by  housekeepers.  The  report'^  of  these  visits  were 
required  to  be  made  out  twice  a  year,  and  the  following  figures  taken  from  one  of 
these  reports,  covering  23  families,  is  a  fairly  average  one.  This  report  shows  that 
21  out  of  the  23  sleep  on  beds;  2  of  the  houses  have  floors;  9  of  the  families  eat  at 
tables;  19  desire  to  have  their  children  in  the  schools;  the  parents  visited  the  school 
24  times;  number  of  times  applied  for  medicine  and  advice,  39;  number  of  cows 
milke<l,  8;  tons  of  hay  cut,  39;  number  of  those  who  used  their  money  judiciously, 
14;  who  have  suflScient  clothing,  20;  who  have  sufficient  food,  19;  who  wear  long 
hair,  8. 

Our  work,  its  progress  and  needs. — H.  B.  Peairs,  superintendent  Haskell  Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kans. — ^All  attempts  at  reclaiming  mankind  from  savage  life  and  manners 
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have  been  through  education.  Althoujfh  feeble  attempts  were  made  from  time  to 
time  bv  missionaries  toward  the  christianization  of  certain  tribes  of  the  Indians  there 
was  a  lonjr  period  of  inactivity.  Finally  Christian  civilization  said:  "We  must,  in  all 
fairness,  give  the  Indian  educational  advantages  equal  to  the  best"  Systematic  edu- 
cational work  was  then  begun.  Missionaries  took  up  the  work  with  renewed  zeal. 
CJongress  made  generous  appropriations  in  addition  to  fulfilling  treatv  obligations. 
The  President  was  authorized  to  apply  large  sums  of  money  annually  in  aiding  the 
societies  and  individuals  engaged  in  Indian  education. 

Educational  work  should  oe  continued  along  lines  already  well  established.  Fur- 
ther, the  importance  of  domestic  traininsr  for  girls  should  be  emphasized,  especially 
cooking  and  sewing;  and  instruction  ougnt  to  be  given  the  boys  in  agricultural,  stock- 
raising,  and  builders'  trades.    They  should  also  be  given  Christian  training. 

The  essential  qnaliflcatioiis  of  good  oitiseiisliip. — Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. — There  are  certain  qualifications  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  that  are  generally  understood,  that  seem  to  be  permanently  necessary. 
I  would  put  as  the  first  the  great  underlying  characteristic — ^a  sound  character.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  more  character  was  needed, 
than  now.  In  the  simpler  days  perhaps  they  might  have  got  on  without  as  much 
of  it.  For  instance,  when  a  man  personally  attended  to  all  his  business  affairs,  it 
was  not  so  necessary  that  his  employees  should  be  men  of  great  character  and  intel- 
ligence, but  now  things  have  reached  that  point  when  men  can  no  longer  be  respon- 
sible for  the  details  of  their  business  and  must  rely  with  absolute  confidence  upon 
the  character  of  their  employees.  The  man  is  out  of  place  who  has  no  true  perspec- 
tive and  has  no  power  of  adjustment.  Intelligence  and  industry  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  idle  man  has  no  place  in  this  country.  The  successful  one  must  be  largely  and 
wisely  unselfish. 

To  what  degree  has  the  present  system  of  Indian  schools  been  snocessfnl  in  qnalifyiu 
for  oitisenshipT — Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  principal  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  Hampton,  Va. — Prominent  among  the  early  Indian  teachers  was  the  Rev. 
John  Eliot,  of  Massachusetts,  whose  practical  plans  of  education  have  had  an  import- 
ant influence  upon  all  training  of  Indians  in  tnis  country.  Eliot  received  their  con- 
fidence and  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  inspired  in  them  a  sincere  desire  for  the 
industry  and  thrift,  the  Godliness  and  purity  of  life  which  characterized  the  white 
settlers  of  New  England.  He  made  a  careful  studv  of  the  Indian  language,  disposi- 
tion, and  character.  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  kill  out  their  race  characteristics,  he 
recognize<i  the  good  that  there  was  in  them  ajid  endeavored  to  perpetuate  it. 

The  Indian  day  schools  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  because  of 
the  instruction  they  give  to  parents  as  well  as  to  children  in  civilized  ways.  The 
teacher  and  his  wife  are  provided  not  only  with  a  schoolroom,  but  with  a  house  and 
a  piece  of  land.  During  a  part  of  each  school  day  the  boys  work  with  the  teacher  on 
the  farm,  while  the  girls  help  the  wife  in  the  cooking  and  housekeeping.  At  noon 
all  sit  down  together  to  a  meal  which  the  girls  have  cooked. 

In  Government  Indian  schools  undenominational  religious  work  is  carried  on,  and 
opportunity  afforded  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  to  influence  the  life  of  the 
pupils.  In  some  of  the  schools  there  is  cordial  cooperation  between  Catholic  priests 
and  Protestant  clergymen. 

When  one  goes  to  the  agencies  where  returned  students  live  in  ^reat  numbers,  he 
finds  that  most  of  the  important  positions  at  the  aeency — those  of  mterpreter,  clerk, 
farmer,  and  policeman — are  filled  by  returned  students,  and  that  nearlv  every  place 
in  the  trade  shops,  except  that  of  foreman,  is  tilled  by  boys  who  have  leamea  more 
or  less  of  their  trades  at  school.  In  the  boarding  schools  one  or  more  will  usually 
be  found  in  the  class  rooms  as  teachers,  and  several  in  industrial  positions.  Among 
the  camp  schools — little  oases  in  the  desert  of  ignorance — very  often  an  educated 
Indian  and  his  wife  are  in  charcre,  doing  their  b^t  teaching  by  providing  a  living 
object  lesson  to  both  childn»n  and  parents.  At  several  agencies  societies  have  sprung 
up  among  the  returned  students,  which  hold  the  leaders  together,  sustain  the  weak, 
and  have  proved  of  political  as  well  as  ethical  value,  supplying  the  places  made 
vacant  in  civil  affairs  by  the  depositions  of  the  chiefs  and  the  absence  of  any  other 
guiding  power. 

An  Alaskan  start  toward  citisenship. — Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  general  agent  of  educa- 
tion in  Alaska,  Washington,  D.  C. — Alaska  has  fiveaboriginal  peoples — the  Eskimos, 
the  Athabaskans,  the  Thlingets,  the  Hydahs,  and  the  Aleuts  and  Creoles.  They 
are  industrious.  The  necessities  of  their  hard  life  compel  the  Alaskan  man,  woman, 
and  child  to  work  from  earliest  childhood  to  secure  suflicient  food  to  support  life. 
They  are  also  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind.  With  a  few  pieces  of  driftwood  and  a 
walrus  hide  they  construct  a  canoe  which  will  weather  heavier  seas  than  the  boats  of 
the  same  size  created  by  our  highest  skill. 
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On  the  2d  of  March,  1884,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  assigned  the  work  of  mak- 
io2  provision  for  the  education  of  children  in  Alaska  to  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
futy  public  schools  have  been  organized  and  four  or  five  thousand  of  the  native  chil- 
dren have  been  brought  for  a  time  under  their  influence.  Many  of  the  Alaska  pupils 
have  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  and  in  most  cases  have  been  successful.  Two 
brothers,  tor  instance,  formed  a  partnership  and  started  a  store.  Making  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  at  storekeeping,  and  encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  comrades  at 
sawmilling,  they  removed  from  the  village  and  established  a  sawmill,  which,  when 
I  \i8ited  there,  was  running  night  and  day,  unable  to  fill  all  its  orders. 

Some  of  the  oonditioiiB  which  prevent  a  greater  degree  of  success  in  qualifying  for 
dtisenthip — ^f^m  the  standpoint  of  training  schools. — William  M.  Peterson,  assistant 
superintendent,  Chilocco  Agricultural  School,  Chilocco,  Okla. — We  have  tried  to 
change  the  whole  life  of  a  race  in  one  generation.  The  industrial  training  schools 
play  a  most  important  part  in  this  evolution.  The  Indian  child  entering  school 
to-oay  begins  further  along  than  did  the  child  of  10  years  ago.  He  begins  at  the  day 
school,  and  there  gets  his  first  experience  outside  of  school.  Then  he  goes  to  the 
reservation  boarding  school  and  is  cut  off  largely  from  home.  Then  comes  the  non- 
reservation  training  school,  where  he  learns  that  there  are  larger  interests  than  those 
he  has  left;  that  wider  acquaintance  means  wider  interdependence;  that  all  must 
work  for  the  good  of  all;  that  what  harms  one  harms  all.  He  begins  to  realize  that 
his  own  personal  conduct  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  community;  that 
this  gooa  behavior  and  faithful  performance  of  duty  beget  confidence  in  his  superiors, 
and  that  this  confidence  brings  reward  in  the  form  of  promotion  and  privilege. 
He  learns  that  this  confidence,  when  betrayed,  leads  to  his  own  loss.  He  finds 
out  that  for  the  bad  condu  t  of  one  many  may  be  deprived  of  the  pleasures  and 
privil^ires  that  might  otherwise  be  enjoyed.  He  is  getting  in  miniature  the  same 
experience  that  he  will  get  shortly  in  real  life.  Meeting  other  Indians  than  those  of 
hia  own  tribe  is  excellent  training. 

The  great  reason  why  we  have  not  had  greater  success  is  because  we  have  not  vet 
had  time.  The  old  men  are  still  in  control.  Majority  rules  among  Indians,  and  as 
long  as  the  majority  is  in  favor  of  the  old  the  new  can  not  be  expected  to  predomi- 
nate. Time,  continued  effort,  and  developing  environment  will  yet  bring  the  Indian 
to  the  ranks  of  the  citizen,  into  the  company  of  those  who  do  things  not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  their  neighbors. 

Some  of  the  conditions  which  prevent  a  greater  degree  of  success  in  qnalifjring  for  citi- 
leaahip — ttom  the  standpoint  of  the  field.  —J.  Franklin  House,  supervisor  of  Indian 
schools. — The  schools  give  the  Indian  youth  an  education  sufficient  to  perform  the 
necessary  business  transactions  of  life,  and  they  teach  him  how  to  perform  labor  that 
wiU  earn  him  a  living;  but  necessarily  they  can  not  directly  control  the  various  influ- 
ences which  will  surround  him  after  leaving  school.  The  future  of  the  Indian  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  he  becomes  Americanized,  as  well  as  civilized. 

Some  of  the  conditions  which  prevent  a  greater  degree  of  saccess  in  qnalifjring  for  citi- 
senship — ftrom  the  standpoint  of  reservation  schools. — E.  D.  Mossman,  superintendent 
Cheyenne  River  Indian  School,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak. — The  ration  system, 
which  is  wisely  being  abolished,  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  idea  prevailing  among 
the  older  Indians  that  the  Government  owes  them  a  living.  The  effect  of  this  idea 
upon  the  child  is  to  make  him  heedless  of  the  principles  of  economy  and  value.  The 
surest  way  to  cause  a  person  to  value  and  care  for  what  he  has  is  to  have  him  earn 
it  by  actual  toil. 

Preparing  the  Indian  boy  and  girl  for  vigorous  struggles  with  the  conditions  under 
which  their  people  live.— C.  F.  Peirce,  superintendent  Riggs  Institute,  Flandreau, 
S.  Dak. — Indian  schools  should  make  a  study  of  the  existing  conditions  and  then  put 
forth  special  effort  to  teach  along  lines  governed  by  these  local  conditions.  In  the 
north  we  find  a  territory  suitable  for  both  agriculture  and  grazing.  As  the  greater 
part  of  our  territory  is  adapted  to  stockraising,  this  industry  shomd  receiv^e  special 
attention. 

The  CJourse  of  Study  recently  issued  makes  a  great  advancement  in  Indian  school 
work  and  should  be  closely  followed,  and  great  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
study  of  agriculture. 

Special  training  for  Indian  pupils  in  the  Northwest — Edwin  L.  Chalcraft,  supervisor 
of  Indian  schools. — The  Indians  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  country  possess  a^- 
cultural  land  in  abundance,  and  can  support  themselves  in  comfort  by  developmg 
its  resources.  The  Course  of  Study  adopted  for  use  in  the  schools  covere  the  ground 
of  a^cultural  training  fully,  but  to  make  it  effective  requires  cooperation  and  devoted 
service  on  the  part  of  those  in  direct  control  of  the  work. 

The  white  man's  burden  versus  indigenous  development  for  the  lower  races. — Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  president  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. — My  proposition  to-day 
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is  that  lower  races  should  first  be  understood,  their  customs  studied,  their  languages 
made  familiar,  their  traditions,  myths,  institutions,  sympathetically  appreciated,  and 
that  all  attempted  reconstruction  of  their  lives,  thoughts,  and  emotions  should  be 

f  aided  by  this  knowledge.  Miss  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Gushing  have  taught  us  that  to 
now  the  real  Indian  is  to  love  him,  and  suggest  that  we  should  teach  that  our 
reli^on  is  only  another  form  of  theirs.  They  tell  us  that  their  dances  are  sacred 
passion  plays,  and  that  even  the  ghost  dance  is  only  a  pathetic  appeal  for  help  and 
comfort  to  the  denizens  of  their  unseen  world,  who  seem  to  have  forsaken  them. 

Heredity  justifies  us  in  saying  that  the  most  precious  of  all  things  in  this  world  is 
the  native  indigenous  stocks  or  stirps  of  men  and  women  who  are  natural,  vigorous, 
pure,  abounding  in  health,  and  have  potency  for  posterity,  which  is  the  very  test  teet 
of  a  race  of  civilization. 

Thanks  to  Miss  Reel,  efforts  are  now  made  to  preserve,  or  rather  revive,  the 
Indian's  wondrous  art  of  making  baskets,  into  which  they  sometimes  weave  in  syna- 
bols  the  whole  story  of  their  lives.  This  renaissance  gives  them  not  only  support, 
such  is  the  demand  for  basketry,  but  teaches  them  self-support.  Why  can  not  the 
same  thing  be  done  with  their  pottery,  skin  dressing,  beadwork,  canoe  making, 
taught,  where  possible,  by  natives  before  they  become  lost  arts? 

Heart  oultnre. — Dr.  Charles  F.  Meserve,  president  Shaw  University,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. — Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  United  States  has  established  indus- 
trial, boarding,  and  day  schools,  allotted  land  in  severaltv,  extended  civil  service  to 
school  positions,  broken  up  the  autonomy  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  stopped  mak- 
ing appropriations  to  denominational  schools,  withdrawn  or  reduced  rations,  and 
has  begun  to  put  Indian  agencies  under  the  control  of^ school  superintendents.  The 
annual  appropriation  for  schools  has  grown  from  $20,000  to  $3,522,950. 

Many  Indians  are  working  their  own  land,  and  all  ought  soon  to  be  tlirown  upon 
their  own  resources.  The  civil  service  has  improved  the  schools,  and  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  Indian  Territory  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribal  relations. 
All  denominations  are  free  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the  Government  schools 
to  the  children  of  their  faith.  When  rations  were  reduced  or  cut  off  the  Government 
was  considered  cruel,  but  the  Indians  are  beginning  to  work,  and  some  say  they  like 
work  and  wages  better  than  idleness  and  Uncle  Sam's  free-lunch  counter. 

Tenure  in  the  civil  service. — Dr.  James  T.  Doyle,  secretary  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. — The  civil-service  act  does  not  intend  that  there 
should  be  a  life  tenure,  or  that  persons  who  become  ineflicient  should  be  retained. 
The  authoritv  of  removal  and  its  exercise  for  proper  reasons  are  necessary  for  dis- 
cipline and  eteciency  of  the  service.  The  results  under  the  civil-service  act  are  infi- 
nitely more  beneficial  to  the  service  and  lust  to  the  employees  than  under  the  old 
system,  where  removals  were  made  for  political  or  less  worthy  reasons.  The  effect 
of  the  competitive  system  has  put  an  end  to  the  political  intrigues  which  were  the 
chief  cause  of  removals.  They  can  no  longer  1>b  made  upon  secret  charges  by 
unknown  accusers  without  opportunity  for  defense,  explanation,  or  denial. 

Rotation  in  office  is  necessary  in  positions  where  officers  represent  political  interests, 
opinions,  times,  classes,  or  sections.  Officers  who  represent  public  opinion  must 
change  with  party  measures  and  opinions.  It  is  different,  however,  with  the  great 
body  of  officials,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  or  principles  of  administration. 

Give  Indians  work  instead  of  rations. — John  R.  Brennan,  United  States  Indian  agent, 
Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. — On  July  1,  1902,  about  1,400  persons  on  this  reservation,  all 
under  the  age  of  50,  were  dropped  from  the  ration  rolls.  Work  was  furnished  500 
of  them  at  $1.25  per  day  for  a  man,  and  $2.50  per  day  for  a  man  and  a  team.  The 
other  900  were  the  wives  and  children  of  the  500,  and  were  dependent  upon  them 
for  Hupport.  The  Indians  were  put  to  building  new  roads,  repairing  old  ones,  building 
dams  for  reservoir  nites  and  irrigation,  and  building  and  repairing  bridges  over 
streams.  Work  was  furnished  for  four  months,  and  $85,270  was  expended.  There 
was  opposition  t^)  the  working  order  from  the  older  element  of  Indians,  but  after  the 
system  was  inagurated  those  concerned  took  kindly  to  it.  I  consider  the  exjierinaent 
a  HUccesH,  and  trust  the  Department  will  see  its  way  clear  to  continue  the  system. 

The  distribution  of  good  literature  among  Indian  students. — Miss  Frances  C  Sparhawk, 
Newton  Center,  Mass. — The  schools  mark  the  awakening  both  of  Indians  into  the 
desire  for  something  better  than  their  past,  and  of  the  white  man  to  their  po.*<sibilities. 
We  have  never  erred  in  holding  the  K'hools  **all  important."  The  error  was  in 
holding  them  *'all  sufficient."  These  people  must  have  a  growing  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world  along  the  lines  of  Cnristian  civilization  and  material  progress. 

Cultivating  the  work  spirit  among  Indians. — Axel  Jacoljson,  superintendent  Witten- 
berg Indian  School,  Wittenberg,  Wis. — The  work  spirit  has  gradually  been  devel- 
oped in  the  minds  of  our  white  citizens  through  necessity.  All  that  can  possibly  be 
done  under  our  present  system  of  schools  is  l^eingdone  to  cultivate  this  spirit  among 
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the  Indian  papils.  The  work  spirit  can  be  greatly  stimulated  by  the  teacher  in  the 
echoolroom.  The  move  which  has  been  made  to  establish  small  bank  accoimte 
among  popils  is  commendable,  and  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  a  spirit  of  economy 
among  them. 

Important  of  the  Indian  soliool. — Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  Journal  of  Education, 
Boston,  Mase. — ^The  modem  Indian  schools  have  a  most  important  place  in  the  work 
of  civilizing  the  red  man.  He  was  here  for  centuries  before  the  white  man  so  much 
aa  sospect^  there  was  a  new  world,  but  the  white  man  has  thousands  of  years  the 
f^tart  of  the  Indian  in  the  race  of  civilization.  The  Indian  school  stands  for  broader 
intelligence,  thrift,  and  character.  The  improvement  in  this  education  has  been 
greater  in  the  past  fifteen  years  than  in  college  or  secondary  schools,  in  the  grades  or 
the  kindergarten.  It  has  demonstated  the  possibilities  of  elevating  the  race.  Prac- 
tically all  that  has  been  done  by  way  of  elevating  and  ennobling  the  American  Indian 
in  three  centuries  has  been  accomplished  within  a  few  years  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  modem  Indian  school. 

SeluMl  gardens. — Miss  Louise  Klein-Miller,  Lowthorpe  School,  Groton,  Mass. — 
Children's  gardens  may  be  found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country. 
These  gardens  are  now  being  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  schools,  settlement 
hotwes,  and  various  other  agencies.  The  first  problem  has  a  sociological  and  eco- 
nomical significance;  it  teaches  children  to  become  producers  as  well  as  consumers, 
and  has  a  tendencv  to  turn  the  tide  of  population  countryward.  This  agricultural 
work  is  an  especially  important  pha^ie  of  Indian  education. 

Vative  indnstriet.— Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Hart,  teacher,  Oneida  Indian  School,  Oneida, 
Wis. — We  find  that  the  pupils  are  much  interested  in  the  native  industries,  and  that 
as  a  rule  the  best  bead  workers  are  also  the  best  school  workers.  All  orders  for  bead- 
work  or  baskets  have  been  filled  from  work  done  in  spare  hours  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  spent  in  idleness  or  even  less  profitably.  Native  industries,  such  as 
beadwork,  basket  weaving,  and  moccasins,  have  been  valuable  as  a  training  in  skill 
and  neatness,  as  furnishing  a  pleasant  and  profitable  way  of  using  time,  and  inciden- 
tally producing  a  considerable  income  for  many  whose  resources  are  necessarily  very 
limited. 

The  Indian  ednoational  problem. — Hamlin  Garland,  West  Salem,  Wis. — My  sym- 
pathy and  active  cooperation  go  out  to  all  those  who  are  attempting  to  make  of  the 
Indian  a  cleanly,  happy,  and  peaceful  citizen.  I  am  not  concerned  about  his  con- 
v«»rBion  to  any  special  religious  creed,  nor  am  I  exultant  over  his  abihty  to  acquire 
higher  mathematics.  We  should  be  careful  to  give  him  the  essentials  of  right  liv- 
ing— the  humanities  of  our  civilization,  not  its  fads  and  outworn  creeds.  Right 
living  is  not  dependent  upon  the  creed  of  any  one  denomination. 

I  am  an  evolutionist  as  regards  the  question  of  what  to  do  for  our  red  brethren. 
They  can  not  be  transmuted  into  something  other  than  they  are  by  anv  fervor  or 
rel^ous  experience,  or  by  any  attempts  to  acouire  a  higher  education.  They  must 
grow  into  something  different  bv  pressure  of  tneir  changed  conditions.  This  is  not 
my  dictum;  it  is  the  teaching  of  science  and  the  fruit  of  the  modern  study  of  races. 
If  the  suffering  and  sorrow  of  the  red  man's  transition  could  be  averted,  every 
humane  citizen  would  rejoice,  but  such  is  not  the  history  of  past  peoples.  They 
must  change  slowly  and  suffer  in  the  change.  Our  work  should  be  that  of  a  friendly 
lace  who,  having  passed  the  first  stages  of  our  own  adaptation,  turn  with  sympathy 
and  insight  to  assist  those  who  are  coming  up  behind  us. 

While  the  law  of  evolution  is  thus  inexorable  and  discouraging  from  one  point  of 
view,  from  another  it  is  singularly  satisfying.  It  is  certain  the  adaptation  must  be 
made  or  the  oiganism  will  perish;  and  here  again  we  get  another  thought.  Care  of 
the  body  should  be  absolutely  the  first  consideration,  for  unless  the  red  man  is  taught 
how  to  take  care  of  himself  under  the  new  conditions  he  will  die.  The  close,  ill- 
ventilated,  dirty  cabins  are  poisoning  him.  Inactivity  and  consequent  vice  are  cor- 
roding him.  This  is  what  he  needs,  mstruction  as  to  fiis  bodily  welfare.  He  should 
be  taught  that  bad  air  has  no  relation  to  the  white  man's  religion,  but  that  it  is 
destructive.  He  should  be  taught  that  drunkenness  is  despised  by  the  best  white 
people  of  all  creeds.  I  want  the  red  people  to  be  happy.  1  want  them  to  be  more 
joyous.     The  earth  is  a  beautiful  place  in  which  to  live.    The  red  men  have  much  to 

g've  us;  without  them  our  history,  our  geography,  would  be  commonplace.  They 
ive  a  future,  if  we  will  but  grant  to  them  some  rights  and  privileges. 
President  Roosevelt  is  fond  of  saying,  "  Let  us  get  at  the  equities  of  the  case."  I 
would  say.  Let  us  get  at  the  equities  of  the  Indian  s  case.  Let  us  be  just.  I^t  us  try 
to  get  his  point  of  view  and  look  at  the  world  and  the  white  man,  and  the  white  man's 
learning,  from  that  side.  We  will  then  begin  to  grow  tolerant  and  patient  and  under- 
stand this  man  better  if  we  remember  that  he  is  a  product  of  his  own  environment 
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and  that  he  must  adapt  himself  to  new  physical  conditions  before  he  will  be  able  to 
take  on  a  new  religious  experience. 

The  rights  of  the  Indians  should  be  respected.  They  should  be  taught;  and  as 
the  President  has  said,  **  Give  the  red  man  a  fair  chance  — a  fair  chance  at  pleasure, 
at  comfort,  as  well  as  at  Sunday  schools  and  week-day  toil.  Our  own  religious  preju- 
dices should  not  prevent  us  from  understanding  the  place  other  beliefs  by  necessity 
hold  in  the  scheme  of  evolution.  So  long  as  the  red  man  obeys  the  common  law,  is 
decent  and  peaceable,  he  should  be  allowed  to  worship  the  Great  Spirit  as  he  wishes, 
the  same  as  any  other  citizen. 

Cooperatioii  of  Indian  lohools  with  agrionltnral  schools. — A.  0.  Wright,  supervisor  of 
Indian  schools. — The  success  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  furnishes  a  stroiiK 
practical  argument  in  favor  of  the  agricultural  education  of  the  Indians.  It  is  ui^ed 
for  the  benefit  of  Indian  schools: 

( 1 )  That  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges  be  encouraged  to  pass  the  civil-service 
examinations  for  farmers  and  industrial  teachers  in  Indian  schools. 

(2)  That  employees  of  Indian  schools  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  summer 
schools  at  agricultural  colleges. 

(3)  That  noneducational  i)ositions  in  Indian  schools  be  abolished  and  all  employees 
be  required  to  pass  an  examination  equal  to  that  necessary  for  entrance  to  a  high 
school. 

Preparing  the  Indian  boy  and  girl  for  vigorons  struggles  with  the  conditions  under 
which  their  people  live. — Frank  A.  Thackery,  superintendent,  Shawnee,  Okla. — The 
boys  and  girls  return  home  from  school  with  a  determination  to  adhere  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  schools,  and  to  continue  to  improve  themselves  and  to  assist  in  the  uplift- 
ing of  their  people.  Those  who  succeed  m  this  attempt  to  put  their  schooling  to 
Eractical  use  under  the  present  reservation  conditions  are  heroes.  Great  stress  should 
e  placed  upon  the  moral  training  of  Indian  boys  and  girls,  and  industrial  education 
is  next  in  importance. 

Teachers  in  the  Indian  service  should  keep  in  tonch  with  similar  lines  of  work  out- 
side.— Mrs.  M.  E.  Best,  teacher,  Cherokee  Indian  School,  Cherokee,  N.  C. — The 
succepsful  teacher  should  be  a  reader  of  good  books.  He  should  have  a  deep  abid- 
ing interest  in  whatever  promotes  the  welfare  of  each  child  at  home  as  well  as  at 
school.     We  must  make  our  instruction  practical  as  well  as  scholastic. 

Indian  parents. — Horace  E.  Wilson,  superintendent  Fort  Berthold  Indian  School, 
Elbowoods,  N.  Dak. — Of  all  my  work  in  the  service  there  is  none  I  got  more  satis- 
faction out  of,  or  took  more  pleasure  in,  than  in  persuading  the  Indians  to  put  their 
rent  money  into  good  frame  buildings,  and  noting  the  beneficial  effects  upon  them. 

Methods  and  systems  of  transfer. — Malcolm  W.  Odell,  superintendent  of  the  Sauk  and 
Fox  Indian  School,  Toledo,  Iowa. — The  regular  order  oi  transfer  of  Indian  pupils  is 
from  day  school  to  boarding  school,  and  then  to  the  nonreservation  school.  All 
other  matters  adjusted,  pupils  should  be  transferred  from  one  school  to  a  higher  one 
when  they  have  completed  the  course  of  the  lower  school  and  are  sufficiently 
advanced  in  age  to  be  received  in  a  larger  school. 

PACIFIC  COAST  INSTITUTE. 

[Newport,  Greg.,  August  17-22, 1902.] 
[Conducted  by  Superintendent  W.  P.  Campbell,  of  Chemawa.] 

Addresses  of  welcome. — Hon.  Claude  Gatch,  Salem,  Oreg. ;  Prof.  J.  B.  Homer,  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College;  Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot,  of  Portland;  John  J.McKoin,  superin- 
tendent of  Siletz,  and  Col.  E.  Hofer. 

Besponses. — Dr.  Charles  M.  Buchanan,  superintendent,  Tulalip,  Wash.;  and  Miss 
Estelle  Reel,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 

EXTKACTS  FROM  PAPERS  READ. 

How  can  teachers  in  the  Indian  work  keep  in  tonch  with  similar  lines  of  worki — Miss 
Alice  P.  Preuss,  principal  teacher,  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho. — The  discussion  was  led  by 
Doctor  Buchanan,  who  said:  **The  best  way  is  to  visit  the  white  schools  and  see  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  work.  A  goo(i  method  is  to  get  other  workers  to  attend 
the  institute  and  take  part;  also,  to  visit  institutions  and  examine  their  methods." 

The  matron  of  the  Indian  service. — Mrs.  Marion  De  Loss,  clerk,  Siletz,  Oreg. — It 
must  ever  be  an  aim  of  each  matron  to  keep  all  sections  of  her  dwelling,  the  least 
observed  as  well  as  the  most  prominent,  in  excellent  order.  The  matron's  room 
should  be  on  the  first  floor,  and  at  the  front  of  the  house.     It  should  have  abundance 
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of  oinsbine  and  light,  and  a  deep  cloeet;  also  a  door  opening  into  a  private  bath 
through  which  the  smaller  children's  sleeping  room  could  be  entered,  and  this  room 
flboald  open  into  their  locker  and  clothing  room,  which  should  have  a  door  into  the 
rear  hall,  near  the  basement  stairway.  Esuih  matron  now  in  subcharge  of  a  dormi- 
tory building  should  be  given  the  responsibility  and  control  of  her  special  branch  of 
the  work. 

Fundamental  and  essential  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation;  how  applied  and  how 
to  be  applied  to  Indian  schools. — Dr.  Charles  M.  Buchanan,  superintendent,  Tulalip, 
Wash. — It  is  essential  to  have  an  abundance  of  pure,  clean  air,  and  water  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  food  and  bath,  for  heat  and  clothing,  and  for  carrying  off 
usea  air  as  well  as  used  water.  The  secret  of  success  in  modern  sanitation  is  clean- 
liness. By  this  is  meant  cleanliness  not  only  domestic  in  nature,  but  so  far  as  possi- 
ble what  is  called  "surgical  cleanliness."  Clean  air,  clean  water,  clean  food,  clean 
dwellings  and  buildings,  clean  bedding,  clean  clothing,  clean  utensils,  clean  Ixxlies, 
and  a  clean  conscience  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  disease.  The  proper  sanitary 
control  and  management  of  schools  retjuire  the  constant  services  of  a  skilled  phy- 
ritian,  who  should  not  only  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  contagious  diseases, 
but  should  insist  on  and  maintain,  at  proper  times  and  in  proper  places,  isolation 
and  quarantine,  and  direct  fumigation  and  disinfection.  He  should  take  thought  for 
the  eyes;  he  should  also  look  out  for  remediable  l)odily  defects;  advise  concerning 
diet,  exercise,  nutrition,  sleeping  systematically,  etc.,  of  all  children,  and  particularly 
all  thoee  whose  nutrition  or  health  is  visibly  defective.  It  should  be  his  special- care 
to  prevent  disease. 

Cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  a  direct  menat*e  to  the  health  of  even  normal 
individuals.  No  undoubted  and  positively  diagnosed  case  of  this  nature  should  be 
permitted  to  exist  in  Indian  schools.  District  school  sanatoria  should  be  established 
in  each  <listrict  under  suitable  climatic  conditions  for  the  reception,  care,  and  treat- 
ment of  all  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  occurring  in  the  schools  or  homes  of 
A'holastic  population  of  the  district.  Cleanliness  in  every  detail  should  be  insisted 
upon.  Ventilation,  of  course,  is  very  important.  Plenty  of  light,  air,  and  mmhine  are 
indispensable.  There  should  be  regular  and  systematic  instruction  along  the  simple 
lines  of  the  natural  cause  and  development  of  tnl)en'ulosLs.  Methods  of  prevention 
should  be  rei)eatedly  enlarged  upon. 

landseape  gardening  in  Indian  schools. — M.  W.  (V)per,  industrial  teacher,  Salem 
Indian  School,  Chemawa,  Oreg. — Study  to  follow  as  nearly  as  pos.^'ible  the  scheme 
su^rested  by  nature  herself  for  the  treatment  of  a  given  spot.  A  guiding  rule  is  to 
assist  nature  and  not  try  to  produce  natural  incongniities.  Avoid  straight  lines  as  a 
nile.  It  is  a  mistake  to  fill  every  available  space  with  trees  or  plants  standing  like 
so  many  sentinels  on  guani.  Instead  try  to  create  a  picture,  using  the  rich  green 
grass  for  your  canvas  and  framing  the  whole  by  a  well-massed  border.  Put  plants 
and  shrubs  in  groups  and  not  individuallv.  Nature  rarely  scatters  her  filants;  instead, 
she  plants  in  great  masses,  producing  effects  not  to  be  obtaine<l  by  a  single  plant. 

Importanoe  of  nsing  good  language. — Judge  W.  E.  Yates,  Corvallis,  Oreg. — The 
most  pressing  intellectual  necessity  of  man  is  a  knowle<ige  of  the  language  which  is 
use<l  as  a  medium  of  intercommunication  in  the  Hociety  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
Let  your  vocabulary  be  rich,  varied,  pure,  and  proportionate  will  be  your  power  and 
attrac'tiveness  as  speakers.  In  order  for  the  child  to  acquire  a  pertinent,  strong 
English,  be  he  a  descendant  of  the  paleface  or  of  the  re<l8kin,  he  must  learn  it  prin- 
cipally by  imitation.  He  will  speak  the  language  as  he  hears  it.  He  nmy  know  all 
the  rules  of  syntax  and  not  be  able  to  speak  one  sentence  with  accuracy  and  perspi- 
cuity.    The  teacher  and  the  companion  should  all  use  good  English  in  his  presence. 

Economy,  how  it  can  host  be  tanght,  demonstrated,  lived,  and  inculcated. — W.  L. 
Gardner,  industrial  teacher,  Grandronde,  Oreg. — Many  more  things  are  to  l)e  con- 
sidered in  teaching  economy  to  the  Indian  as  a  race,  than  to  the  white  man.  Indians 
place  but  little  value  on  time  and  money.  They  fail  to  understand  the  great  necessity 
of  sticking  to  the  business  while  the  season  lasts.  Out  of  IWO  Indians  in  Grand- 
it>nde  I  know  of  but  one  man  who  is  economizing  time  and  money  as  an  energetic 
white  man.  It  is  only  by  constantly  giving  them  both  precept  and  example,  with 
untiring  energy  and  perseverance  that  we  may  expect  to  see  the  desired  end.  Try 
to  get  them  to  put  their  money  in  bank,  invest  m  real  estate,  or  something  else 
that  will  be  advancing  in  value;  and  to  be  successful  in  teaching  economy  we  must  be 
consistent  and  practice  what  we  preach. 

The  ideal  as  a  basis  for  practical  Indian  education  and  development. — .Tohn  J.  McKoin, 
superintendent,  Siletz,  Oreg. — Each  individual  must  have  his  ideal  clearly  defined. 
He  must  know  what  he  wants  to  make  out  of  his  life  to  succ^eed.  The  mariner  who 
pats  to  sea  without  compass  or  rudder  is  equally  as  wise  as  the  boy  who  has  no  ideal 
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of  the  life  he  wishes  to  attain.  If  we  earnestly  desire  to  develop  the  Indian  race  to 
its  perfection  we  must  be  in  sympathy  with  it,  believe  in  these  sentiments,  and  supply 
the  Indian  youths  with  true,  pure,  and  lofty  ideals. 

Industrial  ednoation  the  aim. — W.  P.  Campbell,  assistant  superintendent,  Salem 
School,  Chemawa,  Greg. — To  train  the  head  and  heart  and  not  the  hand  is  to  stop 
short  of  the  best  success  and  the  product  is  a  useless  citizen.  The  industrial  educa- 
tion idea  is  growing  and  will  soon  take  its  proper  place  in  the  front  ranks.  Oar 
superintendent  of  Indian  schools  has  evolved  a  course  of  studv  which,  if  carried  out 
practically  and  with  the  application  of  good  common  sense,  will  largely  fill  the  want. 
The  course  is  a  guide  for  us  to  follow  and  get  ideas  from,  and  if  we  will  apply  them 
to  our  work  we  will  find  that  succass  will  crown  our  efforts. 

The  day  schools  should  be  domestic-science  schools  and  the  native  industries  fos- 
tered. A  poultry  yard,  hogs,  a  garden,  and  cattle  would  aid  in  making  these  schools 
an  important  factor  in  the  lives  of  the  children.  It  surprises  our  friends  when  we 
tell  them  that  the  ration  system  is  nearly  a  thing  of  the  past;  that  under  our  pres- 
ent able  Commissioner,  an  Indian  to  get  rations  must  work  for  them,  unless  sick  or 
old  or  unable  to  work.  There  has  been  wonderful  progress  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  our  lai^e  schools  should  be  stepping-stones  for  the  studentS  into  the  body 
j>olitic. 

Our  Indian  girls — their  fatnre  as  mothers  and  housewives. — Mrs.  M.  E.  Theisz,  matron, 
Salem  School,  Chemawa,  Oreg. — We  must  place  ourselves  in  sympathy  with  Indian 
boys  and  girls  whom  are  striving  to  lead  to  new  pastures.  We  must  see  with  their 
eyes,  think  their  thoughts,  enter  into  their  pleasures  and  sorrows,  if  we  would  teach 
tfiem  to  see  with  our  eyes,  think  as  we  think,  avoid  the  pitfalls,  and  take  pleasure  in 
the  fields  into  which  we  are  guiding  them.  Cleanliness  of  person  should  be  taught; 
also,  surroundings.  Girls  should  \^  taught  to  cook  wholesome  food;  to  wash,  iron, 
mend,  dam;  do  plain  sewing,  cut,  fit,  and  make  dresses. 

Is  there  an  Indian  problem  1  If  so,  what  is  it,  why  is  it,  and  where  is  itY — E.  T.  Hamer, 
industrial  teacher,  Siietz,  Greg. — I  would  say  the  problem  is  to  make  the  Indians,  as 
individuals  and  as  a  race,  self-supporting,  self-respecting  and  respectable  citizens. 
Whatever  the  condition  of  the  Indian  may  be,  he  should  be  removed  from  a  state  of 
dependence  to  one  of  independence.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  take  away  those 
things  that  encourage  him  to  lead  an  idle  life,  and  after  giving  him  a  fair  start  leave 
him  to  take  care  of  himself. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  toward  the  absorption  of  the  Indian. — Miss  M. 
Burgess,  superintendent  of  printing,  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa. — The  line 
of  thought  brought  out  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  annual  message,  wherein  he 
declares  that  the  "first  and  most  important  step  toward  the  absorption  of  the  Indian 
is  to  teach  him  to  earn  a  living,"  forces  the  question.  How  can  this  l)est  be  accom- 
plished? How  do  Anglo-Saxons  learn  to  earn  a  living?  It  is  a  condition  of  necessity 
that  drives  most  people  to  seek  employment.  We  can  not  preach  work  into  a  per- 
son whose  wants  are  supplied  without  it.  Where  a  condition  of  necessity  produces 
a  desire,  the  red  man  makes  his  living,  and  that  without  teaching  through  any  set 
methods.  The  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  doing  more  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  create  that  necessity  than  any  measure  in  vogue,  and  results  show  that 
his  order  to  serve  no  rations  to  able-bodied  Indians  is  driving  them  to  work.  Hav- 
ing created  the  necessity,  the  only  thine  then  to  consider  is  whether  or  not  we  shall 
strain  ourselves  to  carry  industries  to  the  Indian,  or  shall  the  Indian  be  induced  to 
go  on  the  hunt  for  industries  where  industries  are  to  be  found  and  where  the  hunt- 
ers will  l)e  absorbed  while  in  the  act. 

We  all  agree  with  President  Roosevelt  in  a  recent  speech  wherein  he  said  that 
"prosperity  must  come  from  the  individual  skill  and  efficiencv  of  the  individual 
man,  and  that  everv  man  of  us  if  he  is  fit  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  llepublic  must  pull 
his  own  weij^ht."  ^he  greatest  teacher  to  this  end  is  necessitv.  Every  process  of 
instruction  m  all  the  industries  of  a  well-ordered  school  in  the  midst  of  the  bear 
civilization,  especially  where  opportunities  are  afforded  for  individual  outing  in  good 
situations,  makes  the  Indians  individual  weight-pullers,  to  quote  the  President's 
expression,  and  from  the  experiences  of  such  a  school  as  Carlisle,  noted  for  the  prac- 
tical character  of  it«  curriculum,  if  noted  for  anything,  they  have  the  courage  to  go 
out  into  the  world  to  stand  alone  by  the  side  of  wage-earners,  who  work  because 
they  are  obliged  to.  It  does  not  take  an  Indian  long  to  learn  to  earn  his  living  if  he 
breaks  away  from  the  old  life  and  associates  with  those  with  whom  he  is  to  strive; 
and  while  gaining  valuable  experiences  he  may  be  readily  al>sorbed  as  a  part  of  our 
people — the  climax  desired  by  our  National  Executive  as  well  as  all  good  citizens. 

Gow^s  milk  as  a  substitute  for  tea  and  coffee,  and  as  a  food  for  Indian  school  children. — 
Dr.  William  Shawk,  physician,  Yakima  School,  Oregon. — To  obtain  the  best  results 
from  milk,  we  must  have  good  cows,  free  from  tuberculosis.     They  must  be  properly 
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cared  for  m  good  sanitary  buildings,  properly  fed,  and  with  an  abundance  of  pure 
water  to  drink.  The  cows  must  be  properly  milked  under  sanitary  conditions,  ana  the 
milk  very  carefully  handled  from  its  first  inception  until  finally  used.  Absolute  clean- 
liness should  be  tfie  main  essential  by  every  one,  from  the  stable  boy  to  the  cook.  If 
an  Indian  boy  is  sent  to  the  cow  stable  suffering  with  scrofula  or  some  other  skin 
disease  and  falls  to  wash  his  hands  properly,  who  can  say  what  the  number  of  germs 
m^  be.  Milk  should  be  used  as  a  food  at  least  at  one  meal  every  day  at  every 
Indian  school  in  lieu  of  tea  and  coffee.  It  is  an  ideal  food  and  will  support  human 
life  alone  and  unaided  by  other  foods;  but  it  must  be  pure  milk.  Cream  and  fresh 
batter  are  of  the  great^  food  value;  buttennilk  is  also  a  valuable  footl  requiring 
only  three  hours  to  digest,  and  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases. 
As  we  become  familiar  with  the  qualities  of  milk  as  food  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  its  use  should  be  insisted  upon  in  all  Indian  schools. 

IHaeases  of  the  lymphatie  glands. — Dr.  E.  A.  Pierce,  physician,  Salem  Indian  School, 
Chemawa,  Oreg. — The  lymphatics  are  minute,  delicate,  and  transparent  vessels  of 
tolerable  uniformity  in  size,  and  remarkable  for  their  knotted  appearance,  which  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  numerous  valves.  They  collect  the  products  of  digestion  and 
the  products  of  worn-oqt  tissues,  and  convey  them  into  the  venous  circulation  near 
the  heart.  They  are  found  in  nearly  every  texture  and  organ  of  the  body.  Cold  and 
overexertion  act  as  local  depressants,  and  these  causes  may  indirectly  favor  the 
development  of  glandular  disease.  General  debility  has  the  same  effect.  The  disease 
often  occurs  in  children  who  are  otherwise  healthy.  The  infiammation  is  excited 
in  mo8t  of  these  cases  by  the  absorption  of  pus  germs,  usually  from  the  mouth,  throat, 
or  skin;  in  some  cases  as  in  diphtheria  probably  by  the  action  of  toxins.  As  the 
Indians  are  prone  to  take  on  glandular  and  pulmonary  diseases,  it  behooves  us  to 
strive  in  every  possible  manner  to  surround  them  with  an  abundance  of  everything 
that  tends  to  make  children  strong,  happy,  and  hearty,  for  insomuch  as  we  build  up 
their  bodies  we  strengthen  and  increase  their  resistive  f>ower.  An  abundance  of 
fresh  air,  with  plentv  of  outdoor  play  and  occupation,  and  a  large  and  varied  diet 
(that  is  plain  and  substantial)  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  They  should  have  large 
and  airy  sleeping  rooms  and  class  rooms,  and  close  attention  should  be  given  to  their 
personal  cleanliness,  coupled  with  judicious  clothing,  both  in  wearing  apparel  and  bed 
clothing.  In  these  ways  we  can  do  much  to  insure  robust  constitutions  and  general 
power  to  resist  disease. 

Soeial  fide  of  life  in  an  Indian  school. — C.  W.  Goodman,  superintendent  Phoenix 
School,  Arizona. — ^The  need  of  planning  along  social  lines  is  perhaps  greater  in  an 
Indian  school  than  in  most  other  places.  >fany  schools  are  so  isolated  that  the 
employees  have  little  companionship,  and  for  recreation  of  any  kind  are  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources.  True  courtesy  is  founded  on  the  acknowledged  necessity  for  a 
broad  toleration  of  differences  and  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  charity  toward  all.  A 
teacher's  reading  circle  has  helped  to  bring  the  thought  of  a  dozen  of  the  employees 
into  the  same  channels  at  least  once  a  week.  Croquet,  played  after  the  newest  scientific 
mlee,  social  evenings  in  the  different  employees  rooms,  the  providing  of  different 
programmes  of  the  pupil's  Saturday  evening  socials,  lawn  parties,  and  some  outside 
conditions  that  favor  sociability,  have  been  enjoyed.  We  should  endeavor  to  create  a 
social  atmosphere  which  shall  be  as  homelike  as  possible;  one  that  shall  attract  to 
the  service  the  sturdiest  and  best  members  of  society,  and  having  brought  them  into 
the  work  conserve  their  energies  most  effectively. 

Indian  education  wins. — D.  D.  McArthur,  superintendent.  Fort  Mohave,  Ariz. — 
Indian  ^ucation  has  won  and  is  winning  the  Indians  everywhere  from  barbaric  and 
tribal  life  to  creditable  citizens  of  our  Republic.  The  results  of  the  work  when 
viewed  to-day,  intelligently,  fairly,  and  dispassionately,  are  gratifying  and  encour- 
aging. Indians  everywhere  are  learning  to  live  as  more  nearly  becomes  citizens 
worthy  to  be  called  Americans.  In  some  places  the  degree  of  advancement  is  not  so 
mark^  as  in  others.  Indians  to-day  are  filling  places  of  great  responsibility  where 
mental  acumen  is  required;  many  are  filling  places  reciuiring  skill  and  quickness  of 
thought;  a  great  many  are  filling  the  industrial  ranks,  and  are  earning  an  honest 
liveluiood  by  faithful  services  in  the  field,  on  the  railroad,  in  the  shop,  and  on  the 
range.  Let  us  not  place  a  magnifying  glass  l^efore  our  mental  vision  to  seek  out  some 
corrupt  spot  and  cry  out  **  there  is  no  soundness  anywhere;'*  but  let  us  survey  the 
whole  field  and  behold  the  noble  body  of  Indian  educators  throughout  the  land  lead- 
ing the  grand  army  of  Indian  youth  to  nobler  thoughts,  higher  aspirations,  and  the 
actual  achievement  of  the  best  that  our  present  stage  of  progress  in  civilization  affords 
in  every  vocation  of  life. 

Utilising  environment  in  class-room  work. — G.  L.  Gates,  teacher,  Siletz  School,  Ore- 
gon.— All  work  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  class  room  should  l)e  based  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  pupils*  environment.     Children  in  those  grades  know  little  else  than 
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what  is  or  has  been  present  to  them.  In  all  grades  environment  should  be  used  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  it  is  now  by  most  teachers.  Text-books  should  be  rarely 
used,  especially  in  the  lower  grades  of  arithmetic;  an  oral  presentation  of  a  problem 
is  of  much  greater  value.  There  is  no  better  way  of  teacninj^  the  common  school 
branches  and  of  correlating  these  subjects  than  by  using  the  environment  of  the  child. 
Two  kinds  of  agents  and  saperintendents. — Thomas  Downs,  special  Indian  agent. — 
My  heart  goes  out  to  the  agent  or  superintendent  who  is  meetmg  the  many  difficult 
problems  incident  to  the  duties  of  his  office  that  come  up  each  day  for  solution  in  a 
cheerful  way  and  is  making  the  best  of  his  surroundings.  Such  men  are  a  success  in 
any  calling  of  life.  The  man  who  can  take  advantage  of  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances and  make  a  success  in  spite  of  them  is  the  man  of  the  hour.  The  prime 
object  of  the  Government  in  the  treatment  of  the  Indian  is  to  make  him  self- 
supporting,  and  there  is  no  reservation  on  which  this  can  not  be  done  if  the  agent 
will  only  use  his  judgment  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOH'ED  AT  INSTITUTES. 


[Phoentx  Indian  School  Institute,  December  27-30, 1902,  Phoenix.  Ariz.] 

Whereas  the  laws  and  regulations  regarding  the  collection  and  transfer  of  pupils 
have  been  found  inadequate  to  secure  the  best  results  to  the  Indian  children;  be  it 
therefore 

Resolvedy  That  the  regulations  should  be  so  amended  as  to  ^ive  agents  and  superin- 
tendents greater  authority  to  transfer  pupils  from  reservation  schools  to  training 
schools,  when  they  have  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  are  otherwise  prepared 
and  suited  to  continue  a  higher  course  of  instruction  and  training;  and  that  a  law 
shoald  be  enacted  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  resist  or  otherwise  interfere  with  any 
officer  or  employee  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  in  collecting  pupils  and  securing 
the  return  of  runaway  pupils  to  the  respective  schools  in  which  they  have  been 
enrolled. 

Rehired,  That  we  heartily  approve  the  general  policy  of  extending  and  giving 
prominence  to  industrial  training  in  Indian  schools. 

Re»)lv€d  further f  That  young  men  and  women  who  have  completed  their  course  at 
a  training  school  be  encouraged  to  seek  employment  outside  of  the  reser^'ation8,  and 
become  citizens. 

Revolted,  That  we  regret  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  prevent  the  attendance 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  and  Super- 
visor M.  F.  Holland  at  the  institute. 

We  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  Superintendent  Goodman  and  the  employees 
of  the  Phoenix  Indian  School  for  the  hospitality  extended  by  them,  and  Governor 
Alexander  O.  Brodie,  Col.  James  H.  McClintock,  President  F.  Yale  Adams,  and 
other  friends  of  Indian  education,  for  their  assistance  in  making  the  institute  so 
interesting  and  successful. 

[Depftitment  of  Indian  Education,  National  Education  Association.    Boston,  Mas?.,  July  6-17, 1903.] 

Re^olredy  That  we  are  cordially  in  sympathy  with  the  recommendations  made  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  December  last. 

ReBolvedy  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  deep  per- 
sonal interest  which  he  has  manifested  in  all  measures  for  the  betterment  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indian. 

Resolved^  That  we  commend  the  able  and  statesmanlike  administration  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  that  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  the  warm  sup- 
port and  hearty  cooperation  he  has  accorded  to  the  Indian  workers;  and  we  commend 
the  Superintendent  of  Indian  schools  for  the  untiring  energv  with  which  she  has  per- 
fonnea  her  duties  and  the  valuable  services  she  has  rendered  in  our  educational 
work,  and  that  we  specially  commend  the  efforts  she  has  put  forth  toward  perfect- 
ing the  methods  of  instruction  along  industrial  lines.  We  tender  our  thanks  to  the 
president  of  the  Department,  H.  B.  Peairs,  for  his  faithful  and  effective  services 
and  for  all  that  he  has  done  toward  making  our  meetings  a  success. 

Resolved f  That  we  offer  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  people  of  the  citv  of  Boston  and 
to  the  city  and  State  officials  for  their  cordial  welcome  and  unstintea  hospitality  and 
the  numerous  courtesies  of  all  kinds  extended  to  us,  and  to  the  local  press  for  the 
liberal  manner  in  which  they  have  reported  our  proceedings. 

[Pacific  Coast  Institute,  August  17-22, 1908,  Newport,  Oreg.] 

Resolved f  That  the  Pacific  Coast  Institute  of  1904  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as 
may  be  decided  by  the  president. 

Kefolvedy  That  this  institute  hereby  express  and  voice  its  sense  of  sincerest  thanks 
to  our  honored  superintendent,  Miss  Estelle  Reel,  Miss  Henrietta  J.  Tromanhauser, 
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Prof.  J.  B.  Homer,  Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot,  Professor  Condon,  Professor  Smith,  Judge  Yates, 
Col.  E.  Hofer,  Hon.  Claude  Gatch,  and  Miss  Galbraith  for  the  aid,  inspiration,  and 
encouragement  imparted  by  their  noble  words  and  helpful  suggestions. 

Resolved f  That  it  is  with  deep  sense  of  appreciation  that  the  institute  hereby 
extends  to  the  Salem  Indian  School  its  most  hearty  expressions  of  gratitude  for  tlie 
tedious  and  preliminary  work  of  organization,  for  the  inspiration  afforded  by  its 
most  excellent  corps  of  musicians,  and  particularly  for  the  able  and  untiring  servicee 
of  our  worthy  president  in  all  these  matters. 

Resolved.  That  the  institute  does  hereby  thank  its  faithful  friends,  Edwin  Stone,  of 
the  C.  and  E.  Railroad,  and  Doctor  Davis,  of  the  Western  Transportation  Company, 
for  the  courtesies  and  favors  extended  to  the  band  in  the  way  of  transportation,  and 
to  S.  G.  Irvin  for  his  generous  donation  of  the  use  of  the  auditorium. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  institute  be  extended  to  Hon.  W.  P.  Campbell  for 
the  able  and  affable  manner  in  which  he  presided  over  the  affairs  of  this  assembly. 

Resolved,  That  this  institute  express  its  sincere  re^t  at  the  loss,  by  transfer,  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  and  policy  of  the  Indian  Office,  of  our  honored  and 
esteemed  supervisor,  Edwin  L.  Chalcrait,  to  a  new  field  of  labor. 


SYNOPSES  OF  REPORTS  OF  SUPERVISORS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS 

AND  SPECIAL  AGENTS. 


BEPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  A.  O.  WRIGHT. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had  charge  of  the  third  supervisor's  district,  compris- 
ing the  schools  in  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  and  the  school  at  Pipestone,  Minn. 
For  three  months  I  was  in  chai^  of  the  school  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  and  as 
each  acted  as  agent  for  the  Pueblo. 

General  oonditioiis. — Nearly  all  the  Indians  in  the  fifth  district  are  Sioux.  These 
are  making  commendable  progress  toward  civilization.  Under  the  order  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  the  rations  have  been  cut  off  from  the  able-bodied  and 
work  provided  for  them.  This  is  cutting  at  the  root  of  the  chief  fault  of  the  Sioux — 
idleness  and  improvidence — which  has  teen  greatly  encouraged  by  the  ration  system. 
With  this  change  a  new  meaning  is  given  for  pupils  and  parents  to  the  industrial 
education  of  our  Indian  schools.  The  Sioux  are  generally  chaste  and  temperate^ 
honest  and  kindly. 

Most  of  them  live  in  the  semi-arid  belt  west  of  the  limit  of  sufficient  rainfall  for  field 
agriculture,  and  the  only  outlook  for  them  seems  to  be  in  keeping  cattle.  For  this 
reason  I  urge  that  the  scnools  west  of  the  Missouri  be  assigned  large  tracts  of  land  and 
keep  large  herds  of  cattle.  I  estimate  that  a  herd  of  260  cattle  of  all  ages  will  keep  up 
its  own  number  and  supply  a  boarding  school  of  100  pupils  with  all  the  beef  neces- 
sary for  even  these  hereditary  meat  eaters;  but  such  a  herd  will  need  from  3,000  to 
5,000  acres  in  this  semiarid  belt.  To  keep  details  of  pupils  out  herding  these  cattle 
will  require  some  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  school  work,  which,  however, 
can  be  made. 

The  sale  of  heirship  allotments  is  giving  these  Indians  quite  large  amounts  of  money 
in  lump  sums,  which,  is  usually  squandered  very  soon,  to  the  further  detriment  of 
both  parents  and  children.  But  the  sale  of  these  lands  is  bringing  in  a  good  class 
of  white  settlers  scattered  through  the  reservations,  who  are  establishing  public 
schools. 

Nearly  all  the  healthy  children  are  in  school  through  the  effective  work  of  agents 
and  superintendents,  and  there  is  little  active  opposition  to  schools  except  among 
the  Winnebago. 

Coune  of  Study. — ^The  Course  of  Study  is  now  followed  substantially  in  the  literary 
work  in  all  the  schools.  The  industrial  work  lacks  on  the  educational  side,  except 
as  it  is  taught  in  the  schoolrooms  to  vounger  children.  I  think  we  can  not  expect 
much  improvement  in  this  line  until  we  nave  a  higher  educational  standard  for 
industrial  employees. 

Indian  employees. — During  the  year  a  general  order  from  the  President  has  re(juired 
that  hereafter  Indian  school  employees  in  all  the  more  responsible  positions  shall 
pass  the  same  examination  as  white  employees. 

■  White  Indians  and  Mezicans. — During  this  year  the  rule  has  been  enforced  forV)idding 
the  admission  to  Indian  schools  of  persons  with  so  large  an  amount  of  white  blood  as 
to  be  practically  white. 

In  ooedience  to  special  orders,  I  have  alj«o  removed  from  the  school  at  Albuquerque 
a  lajnge  number  of  Mexican  pupils.  These  had  mostly  sufficient  Indian  blood  to  be 
eligible  under  the  rules  forbidaing  the  admission  of  "white Indians,"  but  they  were 
chfldren  of  Mexicans,  whose  ancestors  had  long  abandoned  their  tribal  relations  and 
had  intermarried  with  whites.  They  are  counted  in  the  census  as  whites,  and  the 
line  between  them  and  Indians  is  clearly  drawn  by  the  Mexicans  themselves.  Mexi- 
can pupils  have  also  been  removed  from  the  other  schools  in  the  Southwest,  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  wise  to  forbid  the  admission  of  Mexicans  into  any  Indian  schools. 

Indian  pupils  in  public  schools. — It  is  of  course  the  object  of  all  our  educational  and 
other  work  in  civilizing  the  Indians  to  fit  them  for  full  citizenship.    This  includes 
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the  eventual  abandonment  of  all  special  Indian  schools  and  the  attendance  of  Indian 
pupils  at  the  public  schools.  I  therefore  note  with  much  interest  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  number  of  Indian  pupils  in  this  district  are  now  attending  public 
schools. 

Sooiologioal  study  of  Flandreaa  Indians. — A  few  of  these  Indians  are  acquiring  propn 
erty,  a  few  are  very  poor,  but  most  have  small  pieces  of  land  with  small  nooses, 
raising  a  part  of  their  living  at  home  and  working  by  the  day  for  the  rest.  They 
earn  good  wages  when  they  work,  but  they  do  not  work  very  steadily.  The  younger 
people  all  have  a  fair  education  and  a  few  a  superior  education,  but  the  children  do 
not  go  to  school  very  eagerly.  They  are  now  all  in  the  boarding  school,  but  this  is 
owing  to  the  urgency  of  the  superintendent.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  superin- 
tendent I  secured  the  appointment  of  a  field  matron,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
send  these  children  to  the  city  schools,  as  the  parents  are  voters  and  taxpayers.  The 
above  is  the  result  of  thirty  vears  of  missionary  and  Government  influence  on  a 
selected  body  of  Sioux,  and  shows  what  we  may  reasonably  expect  other  bands  of 
Sioux  to  attain  in  the  course  of  time. 

Institntes. — During  the  year  I  have  held  institutes  as  follows: 

At  Cheyenne  River  Agency  for  the  boarding  and  day  schools  on  that  agency. 

At  Spnngfield  and  Santee  Normal  for  the  schools  on  the  Santee  and  Yankton 
agencies,  and  the  Springfield  School. 

At  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  for  the  Albuquerque  Boarding  School  and  the  Pueblo 
day  schools  in  the  southern  district. 

At  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  for  the  third  supervisor's  district. 

At  all  of  these,  besides  papers  and  discussions,  there  were  class  exercises  showing 
actual  schoolroom  work. 

The  Pneblo  Indians. — The  Pueblo  Indians  are  self-supporting,  living  by  apiculture 
under  irrigation,  as  they  have  for  many  centuries.  Their  lands  are  not  Indian  reser- 
vations, but  Spanish  grants  confirmed  by  the  United  States.  These  lands  are  held 
by  each  villajje  as  a  communistic  society,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Mex- 
ico, thus  having  full  legal  powers  as  business  corjoorations.  They  also  still  assume 
the  powers  of  sovereignty,  making  laws  for  their  ^nllages  and  punishing  for  violations 
of  their  laws,  sometimes  by  whipping  and  death.  By  a  decision  of  the  Territorial 
court  while  I  was  in  charge  there,  the  government  of  Isleta  was  declared  illegal,  and 
the  officers  were  punished  for  unlawful  imprisonment  of  one  of  the  members  of  their 
pueblo.  This  decision  applies  to  all  the  pueblos,  and  is  a  death  blow  to  these  little 
obligarchies  if  it  can  be  enforced. 

The  Pueblo  day  schools  are  all  carried  on  in  rented  buildings.  It  has  been  found 
impossible  to  purchase  land  from  the  Pueblo,  and  the  law  forbids  putting  up  United 
States  buildings  on  land  not  owned  by  the  Government.  The  discomforts  and  perils 
of  health  which  come  to  the  teachers  from  living  in  these  adobe  buildings  in  the 
midst  of  the  other  houses  are  very  great.  I  sincerely  hope  that  some  way  may  be 
found  to  give  the  Pueblo  day  schools  proper  buildings. 

RBPORT  OP  SUPERVISOR   M.  P.  HOLLAND. 

In  compliance  with  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  Aujfust  3,  1903,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  synopsis  of  my  school-inspection  reports  for  the  last 
fisciil  year: 

Western  Shoshoni.  Nev, — A  new  building  needed  is  a  cow  bam.  Owing  to  the 
frosty  summers  and  lack  of  water  the  results  of  farm  and  garden  work  here  are  dis- 
couraging. The  school  plant  is  comparatively  new  and  in  good  condition,  and  the 
attendance  about  up  to  the  capacity,  which  is  60.  The  parents  generally  are  favor- 
able to  the  education  of  their  children. 

Hoopa  Vallqj,  CaL — ^The  buildings  are  generallv  old,  incommodious,  and  out  of 
repair.     In  the  industrial  line  the  garden  work  was  good. 

Klamath  y  Or  eg. — The  attendance  was  about  up  to  the  capacity  and  the  pupils  are 
making  good  progress.  The  old  feeling  of  animosity  toward  the  school  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  instnictions  in  farm  and  gaixien 
work,  stock  raising,  and  housekeeping  is  especially  good  at  Klamath. 

YainaXy  Oreg. — The  place  needs  either  complete  almndonment  or  extensive  repairs, 
flume  for  irrigation,  improved  water  system,  shop  buildings,  and  building  over  saw- 
mill. 

Round  Valley,  Col. — The  buildings  were  in  fair  repair  only,  and  new  ones  are 
needed — ^a  laundry  and  commissary  with  rooms  for  office. 

Riverside,  Col. — At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  no  shop  buildings  for  indus- 
trial teaching,  and  the  class-room  work  was  not  well  organized. 
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Greenville,  Ccd. — General  tone  and  conditions  good.  Attendance  fully  up  to  the 
capacity.  The  present  needs  of  the  school  are  land  for  farm  and  garden  purposes, 
and  a  hospital. 

Fort  Yuma,  Oal. — Transfers  from  this  school  to  nonreservation  ones  have  not  been 
as  numerous  as  they  should  have  been.  Many  eligible  children  have  wanted  to  eo, 
but  have  met  with  objections  on  the  part  of  parents  or  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  \vho 
seems  to  have  a  controlling  influence.  The  general  tone  and  conditions  were  found 
to  be  better  than  on  former  visits. 

Fort  Jfojave,  Ariz. — ^This  school  was  not  found  in  good  shape  in  February  last. 
Many  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  were  needed  and  baa  been  long  neglected. 

San  Carlos,  Ariz. — ^The  buildings  are  in  bad  condition  and  the  plant  generally  appears 
to  have  been  neglected  for  several  years  by  the  office,  probably  with  a  view  to 
abandonment. 

Rice  Station,  Ariz. — An  inspection  of  this  place  in  June  last  showed  it  to  be  in  veir 
satiafactory  condition  and  the  pupils  making  good  progress  in  all  lines.  The  attend- 
ance is  fully  up  to  the  capacity. 

Truxton  vanyon,  Ariz. — Affairs  at  Truxton  were  in  satisfactory  shape  in  June  last, 
and  good  work  was  being  done.  The  needs  of  the  place  are  more  water  for  farm 
and  garden  work,  a  hospital,  and  additional  quarters  for  employees. 

OfSorado  River,  Ariz. — The  attendance  has  oeen  good,  but  the  progress  only  fair. 
Many  old  buildings  should  be  torn  down  and  replaced  with  new  ones. 

REPORT  OP  SUPERVISOR  E.  L.  CHALCRAFT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  brief  statement  of  my  observations  at 
schools  visited  in  the  fourth  supervisor's  district  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1903: 

Shoshoni  Agency,  Wyo. — ^This  school  and  agency  in  the  central  part  of  Wyoming  is 
in  a  sparsely  settfed  district  far  from  railroads.  ^  Agriculture  and  stock  raising  are  the 
chief  industries  and  are  ^ven  special  attention  at  the  school.  The  scholastic  popu- 
lation is  about  350.  Besides  the  Government  school  there  are  two  mission  scliools 
on  the  reservation. 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oreg. — The  agency  school  has  good  buildings.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  increase  the  water  supply,  which  is  deficient.  Agricultural  training  is  con- 
fined to  the  cultivation  of  a  school  garden. 

^letz  Agency,  Oreg. — The  Siletz  Indians  have  abandoned  their  old  practices,  con- 
form to  the  customs  of  civilized  life,  and  are  self-supporting.  The  school  Huildin^s 
are  frame,  in  good  repair,  and  adequate  to  the  future  needs  of  these  Indians.  Agri- 
culture is  the  principal  industry  of  the  locality  and  the  school.  Transfer  of  pupils 
to  nonreservation  schools  is  readily  made. 

Grand  Rande  Agency,  Oreo. — ^The  conditions  here  are  similar  to  those  at  Siletz. 
The  Indians  own  considerable  stock  acquired  through  their  own  exertions.  The 
school  buildings  are  of  inferior  construction  and  very  old,  but  are  well  kept.  Pro- 
gressive instruction  in  agriculture  is  given  the  pupils.  The  management  is  excellent. 
Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oreg. — The  agency  school  has  sufficient  capacity  to  accom- 
modate the  scholastic  population  of  132.  It  has  a  good  water  power  used  to  pump 
water  for  domestic  purposes  and  generate  electricitv  for  lighting  the  school. 

Salem  Training  School,  Oreg. — This  is  the  largest  Pacific  coast  school.  Its  location 
at  Chemawa  is  in  a  thickly  settled  agricultural  community  where  pupils  can  be  placed 
in  desirable  homes,  which  is  done  to  considerable  extent.  Industrial  training  is  given 
boys  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shops.  The  girls  are  given  suitable  domastic  instruction. 
The  management  is  progressive.  A  new  $25,000  dormitory  building  for  boys  is  being 
erected,  improvements  in  the  water  system  are  needed  to  protect  the  valuable 
buildings  against  fire. 

Yakima  Agency,  Wash. — At  Yakima  are  good  frame  buildings,  desirably  located, 
having  a  capacity  of  150  pupils. 

Flathead  Agency,  ITon^— The  Government  conducts  a  boarding  school  in  rented 
buildings.  These  are  very  small  and  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  St.  Ignatius 
Mission  School  is  20  miles  distant.  The  combined  capacity  of  the  two  schools  is 
inadequate  to  accommodate  the  children  of  the  reservation. 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont. — The  training  school  at  this  place  is  the  second  largest  in  the 
Northwest,  and  from  its  location  is  specially  adapted  to  the  training  of  pupils  in  stock 
raising,  such  as  is  needed  by  the  Indians  in  Montana.  The  school  is  well  managed. 
Two  dormitory  buildings  are  needed  to  provide  suitable  quarters  for  the  pupils,  who 
are  housed  in  old,  insanitary  adobe  cottages  originally  constructed  for  residences, 
and  are  unsuitable  for  school  purposes. 

Fort  Belknap,  Mont. — The  conditions  at  this  school  have  changed  for  the  better 
since  last  year.    The  attendance  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  101. 
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Fort  Pecky  Moni. — The  two  brick  dormitories  at  this  school  have  a  capacity  of  80 
pupils  each.  The  other  building  are  constructed  of  \o^  and  cotton  wood  posts  set 
on  end,  which  are  now  decayed  so  much  a«  to  be  beyond  repair.  Better  buildings 
are  needed.    The  school  is  well  filled  and  doing  good  work. 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont, — The  location  of  the  Government  school  is  an  undesirable 
one,  and  the  buildings  are  dilapidated.  The  proposition  to  build  a  new  school  on 
Cut  Bank  River,  4  miles  northeast  of  the  old  school,  has  been  strongly  recommended. 

Neah  Bay  Agency y  Wash. — There  are  two  day  schools  at  this  agency,  one  at  Neah 
Bay,  and  the  other  at  Quileute,  40  miles  south  of  Neali  Bay.  School  gardens  are 
cultivated  in  connection  with  the  class-room  work. 

Tulalip  Agency,  Wash. — There  has  been  no  school  on  the  Tulalip  Reservation 
since  the  destruction  of  the  old  plant  last  year,  but  steps  are  being  taKen  to  erect  a 
modem  school  plant  on  a  verv  desirable  site  at  the  agency.  Day  schools  are 
maintained  at  Lummi,  Swinomish  and  Port  Madison  reservations. 

PuyaUup  Aoeney,  Wash, — A  boarding  school  is  maintained  at  Puyallup,  and  day 
schools  at  Chehalis,  Quinaielt,  Skokomish,  Jamestown,  and  Port  Gamble.  The 
school  building  at  Port  Gamble  is  in  good  condition,  but  at  each  of  the  other  day 
schools  the  buildings  are  exceedingly  dilapidated.  There  are  three  public  schools 
attended  by  Indian  children  on  the  Fuyallup  Reservation. 

Cohnlle  Agency,  Wash. — The  school  occupies  the  commodious  buildings  of  old  Fort 
Spokane  military  post.  The  location  is  a  very  desirable  one.  The  management 
and  work  done  is  very  satisfactory. 

Fori  Lapicaij  Idaho. — This  school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  has  a  good  farm 
and  orchard  and  the  climatic  conditions  are  favorable  to  agricultural  pursuits.  There 
are  several  common  schools  on  the  reservation. 

Lemhi,  Idaho. — This  is  a  small  school  in  an  isolated  location.  The  girls'  dormitory 
and  class-room  building  are  too  small  and  in  a  bad  state  of  repair. 

Crow  Agency,  Mont. — Two  schools  are  supported  by  the  Government  on  the  Crow 
Reservation.  One  is  at  the  agency,  and  the  other,  a  new  school,  is  at  Pryor,  70  miles 
west  of  the  agency;  both  are  weirmanac:ed. 

Ton^ie  River  Apency,  Mont, — A  day  scnool  is  in  operation  at  the  agency,  and  a  new 
boardmg  school  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Little  Rosebud  River,  20  miles  westward. 
The  Indians  are  favorable  to  education  and  send  many  pupils  to  nonreservation 
schools. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  schools  have  had  a  successful  year.  There  has  been  a 
united  effort  to  combine  literary  and  industrial  instruction  in  an  intelligent  manner, 
especially  along  agricultural  lines,  which  has  been  productive  of  good  results. 

It  is  noticeable  at  schools  where  the  tenure  of  onice  is  long  the  most  progress  is 
being  made.    The  employees  seem  more  interested  and  devoted  to  the  work  of  their 

E articular  departments,  and  from  longer  associations  with  the  pupils  and  parents 
ave  greater  influence  with  them  than  newer  employees  of  the  same  ability. 

REPORT  OF  SrPERVISOR  J.    FRANKLIN    H0U8B. 

The  Fifth  district  comprises  all  of  North  Dakota  and  all  the  territory  east  of  the 
Missouri  River,  except  the  school  at  Pipestone,  Minn.,  and  the  schools  in  South  Dakota 
lying  east  of  the  river.  There  are  in  this  district  26  Government  boarding  schools, 
24  day  schools,  and  7  mission  boarding  schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  about  6,000 
pupils. 

The  attendance,  which  has  been  largely  of  the  free  will  and  consent  of  the  pupils 
and  parents,  has,  I  think,  l)een  fully  equal  if  not  l)etter  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  schools.  With  one  exception,  the  enrollment  has  l)een  alx)ut  equal  to 
the  capacity,  and  in  a  few  instances  pupils  were  refused  admission  on  account  of 
lack  of  accommodations.  Though  I  have  not  the  statistics  at  hand,  1  feel  safe  in  say- 
ing there  are  1,0(X)  Indian  children  of  school  age  in  the  district  who  are  not  attend- 
ing any  school.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  nonreservation  schools  of  other 
districts  draw  annually  from  this  territory,  and  as  some  of  the  people  should  soon 
be  able  to  Inn'ome  a  part  of  the  State  and  thereby  have  access  to  the  public  schools, 
1  recommend  that  no  additional  l)oarding-scho()l  accommodations  be  provided. 

Much  attenti(m  ha.<  l>een  given  to  the  industrial  instructicm  and  tnere  has  been 
much  imi>r()vement  in  the  e<|uipment  for  this  class  of  work.  Many  of  the  schools 
now  have  excellent  farms  and  are  supplied  with  the  necessary  fann  machinerv  and 
domestic  animals  to  give  the  l>oys  valuable  training  Ln  agricultural  pursuits,  "there 
has  In^en  much  systematic  instruction  in  housekeeping  and  general  work  of  the 
home  given  to  the  girls. 

The  employees  in  general  have  manifested  nuich  interest  in  their  work,  and  have 
shown  a  desire  to  make  the  service  better. 
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An  institute  held  at  Tomah,  Wis.,  May  6  and  7  was  well  attended,  and  many  sub- 
jects of  interesit  and  worth  were  discussed. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  establish  township  government  on  the  Oneida 
Reawrvation  in  Wisconsin.  A  bill  was  passed  by  the  last  State  legislature  enabling 
them  to  create  two  townships.  This  will  mean  a  slight  taxation  on  their  personiu 
property  for  county  and  State  purposes,  but,  as  the  Oneidas  are  quite  well  advanced 
in  knowledge  of  county  and  State  affairs  and  are  fairly  prosperous,  it  is  believed  they 
can  take  up  these  cares  with  credit.  There  are  other  reservations  where  a  part  or 
all  of  the  people  are  perhaps  able  to  follow  a  similar  course,  and  all  such  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  so. 

The  selling  of  reservation  lands  belonging  to  heirs  of  deceased  Indians  will  result 
in  adding  strength  to  self-government  for  Indians,  for  by  same  bona  fide  settlers,  prop- 
erty owners,  who  will  be  interested  in  good  government,  will  become  a  part  of  the 
loc^al  organization. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  people  are  soon  to  become  citizens,  I  would  suggest 
that  civil  government,  the  right  and  duties  of  the  citizen,  receive  more  attention  in 
the  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  in  ifiany  instances  I  have  found  returned  stu- 
dents and  those  who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  schools  doing  fully  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,  and  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  see  so  many  of  them  during  the 
vacation  period  at  work  either  at  their  homes  or  for  fanners,  or  at  the  factories,  near 
the  schools.  Many  instances  might  be  mentioned  that  would  do  credit  to  any  young 
person,  no  matter  of  what  race.  That  some  who  return  to  their  homes  do  not  ao  bet- 
ter, is  no  more  their  fault  than  the  result  of  the  conditions  that  confront  them,  and  in 
our  anxiety  to  change  these  conditions  great  care  should  be  taken  that  we  do  not  sub- 
ject these  young  persons  to  greater  and  worse  evils  than  the  well-organized  and  well- 
governed  reservation. 

KEPORT  OP  JOHN  CHARLES,    SUPERVISOR  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Practioal  ednoation. — I  would  suggest  that  practical,  rather  than  ornamental,  educa- 
tion, is  what  is  required.  In  the  mdustrial  departments  the  most  practical  instruc- 
tion should  be  given.  A  large  percentage  of  the  boys  and  girls  m  the  schools  at 
present  will  follow  agricultural  pursuits,  and  should  receive  instruction  in  practical 
tanning  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  their  own  location.  They  should  also  know 
how  to  erect  a  farm  building,  shoe  a  horse,  repair  a  wagon  or  any  other  implement 
they  are  liable  to  use  on  their  farm.  The  girls  should  receive  instruction  which  would 
make  them  eoually  useful  in  their  own  branches. 

Pupils  should  be  impressed  with  the  honesty  of  purpose  in  all  things;  that  labor 
is  honorable  and  time  valuable;  that  the  instructions  they  are  receiving  in  industrial 
lines  have  a  purpose  which  is  intended  to  be  of  l>enefit  to  them,  and  that  labor  is 
necessary  ana  honorable.  The  instruction  given  in  the  trades  should  be  on  the  most 
practical  lines.  The  boys  should  be  employed  on  actual  work  which  will  show  good 
results.  Two  log  buildmgs  recently  erected  at  one  of  our  northwestern  schools  by 
the  school  carpenter  and  pupils  will  prove  more  valuable  to  these  particular  boys 
than  a  similar  amount  of  work  on  an  exx)ensive  building. 

REPORT  OF  D.  W.  MANCHESTER,  U.  S.  SPECIAL  INDIAN  AGENT. 

Bosebudj  S.  Dak. — A  favorable  report  can  be  made  concerning  the  schools  on  this 
reservation.  The  Government  boarding  school  is  an  excellent  plant;  buildings  are 
mostly  brick,  substantial  and  in  good  condition,  fairly  well  arranged  aiid  adapted  to 
their  several  uses.  There  is  evidence  of  intelligent  and  efhcient  supervision  by  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  J.  B.  Tripp,  and  his  wife,  matron.  The  teachers  seem  to  be 
awake  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  as  also  to  their  opportunities.  The  super- 
intendent and  matron  exact  faithful  service  and  maintain  nealthful  discipline.  On 
the  school  farm  there  was  an  excellent  herd  of  cows,  hogs,  and  fowls.  The  school 
garden  was  something  of  which  to  be  proud.  An  abundance  of  sweet  com  and  early 
vegetables  were  had,  while  there  was  promise  of  more  of  the  later  vegetables  than 
the  school  would  need  or  could  use. 

Seneca  School^  WyandoUey  Ind.  T. — Scarcely  a  school  anywhere  among  the  Indians 
can  show  better  results  than  this.  These  results  give  evidence  of  thorough,  system- 
atic, regulated  effort,  together  with  a  proper  conception  of  duties,  situations,  and  con- 
ditions. There  is  an  air  of  business-like  intelligence  and  judgment  in  the  management 
of  this  agency  and  school  that  is  refreshing  and  encouraging.  The  location  is 
delightful,  grounds  beautiful,  fences,  walks,  and  buildings  in  good  repair,  neat,  and 
attractive.  All  the  teachers  here  are  among  the  very  best,  capable,  thorough,  and 
consdentiouB,  and  successful  in  their  various  departments.  This  is  true  of  aU,  from 
the  superintendent  down. 
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St.  George,  Vtah. — This  school  is  small  and  very  much  bandicappcKl  in  many 
respects.  There  is  nothing  cheerful,  pleasant,  attractive,  or  encouraging  in  any  way. 
The  schoolroom  is  small,  mconvenient,  and  uncomfortable.  The  building  occupied 
as  a  dining  and  cooking  room  is  old,  dilapidated,  unsightly,  and  insanitary.  There 
was  one  tocher  for  the  school  numbering  some  forty-five  pupils.  The  superintend- 
ent of  these  Indians  has  done  well  considering  the  opportunities  and  facilities,  and 
is  entitled  to  much  credit.     Changes  and  improvements  should  be  made  here. 

Mfxipciy  Net'. — There  are  some  150  Indians  of  the  same  tribe  as  those  at  St.  Geoi^ge, 
Utah,  Paiute  or  Shivwits,  without  school  facilities  of  any  kind.  Their  children,  thirty 
to  forty  of  school  age,  are  growing  up  in  vice  and  ignorance.  There  is  a  building  that 
could  be  utilized  and  occupied  for  school  Ipurposes,  and  these  children  brought  under 
educational  and  civilizing  influences. 

Western  Shoshouiy  Nev. — The  pupils  at  this  school,  about  fifty  in  number,  will 
average  well  in  point  of  intelligence  and  as  to  progress  made  with  most  Indian 
children  in  school.  Better  buildings  are  needed,  and  can  easily  be  constructed  out 
of  stone  at  hand.    Much  creditable  supervision  and  work  are  being  done. 

REPORT  OP  THOMAS  DOWNS,   SPECIAL  INDIAN  AGENT. 

The  Colville  Boarding  School  at  old  Fort  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  about  200  pupils  in 
attendance.  The  school  is  located  in  the  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  military 
authorities,  which  are  in  fairly  good  condition  and  well  equipped  for  the  work.  The 
superintendent  and  all  of  the  employees  seemed  to  be  in  accord.  My  impression  is 
that  good  work  is  being  done  at  this  school. 

Two  day  schools  are  maintained  at  Neahbay,  Wash.  One  is  located  in  a  fairly 
good  building,  while  the  other  is  in  an  old  storeroom,  poorly  lighted  and  unsuitable 
for  the  work.  About  60  pupils  are  in  attendance  at  these  two  schools.  I  regard  the 
principal  teacher  as  a  practical  man  in  the  schoolroom. 

Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. — About  320  pupils  are  in  attendance.  The  buildings  are  brick, 
and  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  and  have  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation.  A 
new  assembly  hall  has  just  been  built  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent, 
who  is  a  practical  school  man,  full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

Wind  River,  Wyo. — The  Wind  River  School  has  an  average  attendance  of  about  200 
pupils.  The  buildings  are  composed  of  brick  and  were  erected  in  1892,  and  while 
the  general  design  of  the  plant  is  good  very  poor  materials  and  workroanship  were 
used  in  the  construction.  The  superintendent  in  charge  of  this  school  is  young  and 
efficient. 

St.  George,  Utah. — ^The  school  at  St.  George,  Utah,  has  been  conducted  for  the  past 
five  years  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  The  schoolroom  is  a  shed  lean-to 
of  wide  boards  for  siding,  roof,  and  floor.  Shrinkage  has  left  large  cracks,  through 
which  the  wind  whistles  in  a  most  uncomfortable  manner.  The  dormitories  and  all 
other  quarters  are  canvas.  An  old  stone  building,  originally  built  for  a  trader's  store, 
thoroughly  out  of  repair  in  every  way,  is  used  for  dining  room  and  kitchen.  The 
superintendent  deserves  much  credit  for  remaining  at  her  post  under  such  distressing 
circumstances.  This  is  a  day  school,  with  about  40  in  attendance.  Good  work, 
considering  the  miserable  conditions  described,  is  being  done. 

The  Fort  Hall  School,  in  Idaho,  is  located  in  the  old  military  buildings,  which 
are  considerably  out  of  repair,  being  worn  out  by  long  use  by  the  military  depart- 
ment. A  site  has  been  selected  and  an  appropriation  made  for  new  buildings.  The 
superintendent  is  well  qualified  for  the  work  intrusted  to  his  care.  Two  nundred 
pupils  are  in  attendance. 

Lower  Brule,  S.  Dak. — Preparations  were  in  progress  for  the  closing  exercises, 
which  were  held  while  I  was  there.  I  was  pleased  with  the  proficiency  shown  by 
the  pupils  on  this  occasion.  The  superintendent  is  a  conscientious^  practical  school 
man.     Vacation  l>eing  at  hand,  no  other  practical  work  has  been  witnessed. 

The  lessons  gathered  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  **day  school,"  wherever  it  can 
be  maintained,  is  the  best  thing  for  the  Indians. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 

Washington^  D.  C.^July  i,  1901^, 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  hereby  the  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1904,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Indian  Edu- 
cators at  St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  and  of  the  institutes  held  at  Standing  Rock 
Agency,  N.  Dak.,  Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  and  Fort  Berthold 
Agency  and  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix. 

The  subjects  taken  up  in  this  report  are  those  most  nearly  concerned 
with  the  practical  education  of  the  Indian  boy  and  girl,  involving  not 
only  school  training  in  the  ordinary  English  branches,  but  also  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  the  correlated  industries,  the  preliminary  work 
of  which,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  best  schools,  we  are 
attempting  to  have  done  in  the  class  room.  The  past  year  shows  marked 
improvement  in  methods  of  instruction,  both  in  literary  and  industrial 
departments.  Gratifying  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  English.  Pupils  now  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
language  with  greater  facility  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  for- 
merly. Special  endeavor  has  been  made  to  impress  upon  the  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  the  importance  of  studying  the  home  life  and 
individual  character  of  the  pupils,  applying  tHe  knowledge  gained  in 
arousing  their  latent  faculties  and  endeavoring  to  adapt  the  methods 
of  instruction  to  meet  their  special  needs. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  schools  generally  are 
making  satisfactory  progress,  and  that  both  teachers  and  pupils  are 
taking  increased  interest  in  the  work,  especiallv  in  the  industrial 
departments.  The  school  attendance  has  increased  and  was  quite  reg- 
ular during  the  year.  The  attendance  at  the  various  teachers'  institutes, 
including  the  Congress  of  Indian  Educators  at  St.  Louis,  was  unusually 
large,  evincing  the  growing  interest  taken  in  these  meetings  each  year. 
Reports  from  returned  students  show  that  most  of  them  are  <ioing 
well,  many  cultivating  their  allotments,  and  others  working  at  the  vari- 
ous trades  and  occupations  for  which  they  have  been  ntted  at  the 
schools,  and  that  they  are  also  exercising  an  influence  for  good  upon 
their  relatives  and  neighbors  at  their  homes.  While  in  the  field  visit- 
ing the  schools  I  noted  that  many  of  them  have  enlarged  and  more 
complete  equipment;  some  have  added  to  their  farms,  others  have 
increased  their  facilities  in  various  ways,  and  at  all  I  saw  evidences  of 
progress  and  advancement. 

In  confoinnity  with  the  regulations  of  the  Department  and  in  com- 
pliance with  your  instructions,  schools  have  been  visited  and  inspected 
in  the  following  States:  Arizona,  Kansas,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
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Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,   reports  of 
which  have  been  made  to  you  during  the  year. 

Bice  Station  School,  Talldai,  Ariz. — When  I  visited  this  school  three 
years  affo,  shortly  after  it  was  established,  these  San  Carlos  Apache 
Indian  children  were  fresh  from  the  tepee  and  knew  no  English,  and  the 
first  necessity  was  to  give  them  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
order  that  they  might  make  their  wants  known.  Upon  my  recent  visit 
I  found  that  they  had  made  remarkable  progress,  and  that  the  system 
of  teaching  was  one  of  the  best  I  have  observed.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  instructors  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  method  of  "  learn- 
^^S  by  doing "  rather  than  those  used  in  white  or  English-speaking' 
schools. 

This  school  is  located  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  desert,  and  the  well- 
kept  grounds,  gardens  and  buildings  are  an  object  lesson  to  the  old 
Apache  Indians  on  the  reservation  who  necessarily  pass  the  school  in 
going  to  and  from  the  agency.  The  sanitary  conditions  are  excellent 
and  tne  health  of  the  pupils  good. 

The  farm  of  50  acres  was  reclaimed  after  surmounting  many  difficul- 
ties, it  being  necessary  to  dig  up  the  sage  brush  and  thorn  trees,  and 
establish  an  irrigation  system  before  the  land  could  be  cultivated. 
Alfalfa  is  the  principal  crop  and  is  used  in  maintaining  the  farm  stock. 
A  large  Quantity  of  garden  products  were  raised,  although  the  school 
is  located  in  an  almost  aria  region,  which  shows  what  c«n  be  accom- 
plished through  industry  and  perseverance.  The  growing  of  the  vege- 
tables not  only  furnished  the  pupils  elementary  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture, but  also  gave  variety  to  the  meals,  which  were  exceptionally  well 
prepared. 

This  school  of  200  full-blood  Apache  Indian  children  is  remarkably 
well  managed,  and  the  superintenaent  deserves  credit  for  his  excellent 
work. 

I  also  noticed  great  improvement  in  the  old  Indians,  as  well  as  the 
children.  At  one  little  house  on  the  reservation  I  found  a  well  that 
had  been  recently  dug,  and,  upon  inquiry,  found  that  it  was  the  work 
of  a  returned  student,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  more 
advisable  to  dig  a  well  than  to  go  a  considerable  distance  to  a  small 
and  uncertain  stream  to  get  water,  as  the  old  Indians  are  doing.  This 
returned  student  also  acts  as  interpreter  and  adviser  to  many  of  the 
old  Indians. 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans. — This  school  is  located  about  2 
miles  south  of  Lawrence,  in  a  fertile  farming  region.  The  climate  is 
salubrious  and  the  health  of  the  pupils  ^ood.  The  average  attendance 
during  the  past  year  was  nearly  800,  being  fully  up  to  the  capacity  of 
the  school.  Additional  buildings,  recently  erected,  have  materially 
added  to  the  school  equipment.  The  crops  raised  last  year  included 
wheat,  oats,  corn,  hay,  alfalfa,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  A  competent 
farmer  is  in  charge,  and  under  his  direction  the  pupils  perform  all  the 
farm  work,  tend  the  garden,  and  care  for  the  stock. 

In  addition  to  the  literary  course  instruction  is  given  in  manual 
training  and  domestic  arts.  The  cooking  school  is  specially  well  man- 
aged, bein^  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  service.  A  complete 
course  is  given  in  this  most  necessary  branch  of  the  work.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  course  in  this  department,  each  girl  before  graduation 
is  reouired  to  prepare  meals  for  a  small  family  and  be  able  to  take 
complete  charge  oi  the  work  of  a  small  household. 
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Oiiloceo  Agricultural  School,  Chllocco,  Okla. — ^This  school  has  a  farm 
of  8,640  acres,  most  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  Agricultural  teach- 
ing of  an  advanced  character,  covering  stock  raising,  dairying,  care 
and  management  of  poultry,  gardening,  fruit  raising,  etc.,  is  m^e  the 
si>ecial  feature  of  the  schoolwork.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  Indian 
voath  practical  training  that  will  fit  him  for  cultivating  his  allotment 
intelligently  and  enable  him  to  procure  from  it  a  living  for  his  family. 
luATge  quantities  of  farm  products  are  raised  annuallv.  An  extensive 
orchard  is  maintained  which  produces  good  crops  of  peaches,  apples, 
cherries,  etc.  The  boys  are  instructed  in  horticulture,  including 
nursery  work^ — budding,  grafting,  etc. — and  the  Indian  schools  in  the 
vicinity  (Oklahoma  and  Kansas)  are  supplied  from  the  nursery  with 
f rvdt  trees  and  grapevines.  Large  gardens  are  cultivated  and  the 
yield  of  vegetables  is  surprisingly  great.  Surplus  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  canned  during  the  season.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  poultry 
raising  and  breeding.  The  dairy  herd  has  been  increased  and  improved 
methods  of  butter  making  adopted.  The  girls  are  taught  to  milk,  care 
for  the  milk  and  cream,  and  make  butter  and  cheese.  The  manual- 
training  work  is  designed  to  t^ach  the  trades  most  likely  to  prove  useful 
to  the  mrmer. 

This  school  has  the  largest  farm  and  the  best  agricultural  equipment 
of  any  school  in  the  service.     The  improvements  made  have  been 
numerous  and  varied.     Large  tracts  of  prairie  land  have  been  con- 
verted into  flourishing  fields  of  corn  and  wheat.     While  having  every- 
thing necessary  to  the  conduct  of  farming  operations  on  a  large  scale, 
eflforts  are  made  to  have  the  instruction  brought  down  to  a  practical 
basis  and  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil,  being  aimed  to 
place  him  in  a  position  to  be  capable  of  intelligently  and  successfully 
working  his  allotment.     The  class-room  work  and  the  field  work  are 
correlated,  being  so  merged  as  to  give  a  thoroughly  practical  training, 
making  the  boy  an  all-round  farmer.     In  addition  to  the  practical 
lessons  during  the  day  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  kind  of  even- 
ing instruction,  each  of  the  employees  in  charge  of  particular  lines  of 
work  giving  lectures  periodically  on  industrial  topics. 

The  superintendent  is  working  hard  te  make  this  a  great  agricultural 
school,  and  has  the  coopemtion  and  assistance  of  an  active,  energetic, 
i^nd  loyal  corps  of  employees. 

Carlisle  School,  Carlisle,  Pa. — ^This  is  the  oldest  and  largest  school 
in  the  service  and  is  admirably  situated  for  conducting  the  outing 
system,  being  located  in  the  heart  of  a  prosperous  farming  section. 
A  large  number  of  the  pupils  this  year,  as  heretofore,  were  placed 
with  families,  where  they  attended  local  schools  and  received  the 
civilizing  influence  of  well-conducted  homes.  When  not  attending 
school  they  received  pay  for  their  services.  Their  earnings  during  the 
year,  most  of  which  were  saved,  amounted  to  about  $30,000.  This 
school  is  well  equipped  for  industrial  training,  and  the  instruction 

flven  in  the  various  mechanical  trades  has  produced  good  results, 
he  buildings  are  in  good  repair  and  the  sanitary  conditions  excellent. 
The  menu  served  consists  of  wholesome  food,  well  prepared,  and  is  as 
varied  as  the  Government  ration,  supplemented  by  the  products  of  the 
garden  and  farm,  will  permit.  Many  of  the  pupils  are  children  of 
former  students,  who,  profiting  by  their  education  acquired  at  this 
noted  school,  are  specially  desirous  of  having  their  children  receive 
the  same   careful  instruction.     This  school  lias  been  in  operation 
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since  1879,  and  during  this  period  3,923  young  Indians  have 
out  of  it.  The  present  enrollment  is  1,037,  making  a  total  of  4=,960 
who  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  Carlisle  School  for  a  long^er 
or  shorter  time.     Of  this  number  416  are  graduates. 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. — ^The  Hampton  Institute  is  one  of 
the  best-equipped  manual-training  schools  in  the  United  States  &.od 
has  a  corps  of  able  and  efficient  instructors.    The  trade  school    is  a 
special  feature  of  this  institution  and  the  Indian  boys  who  desire  to 
become  proficient  in  emv  one  or  more  of  the  18  trades  taught  are  given 
every  opportunity.     They  also  have  exceptional  advantages  afforded 
them  for  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  gardening,  farming,  dairy- 
ing, poultry  liaising,  etc.     The  girls  receive  thorough  instruction  m 
sewing,  cooking,  washing  and  ironing,  and  general  housework,  and 
before  graduatmg  are  required  to  be  able  to  perform  all  the  duties  of 
a  good  housekeeper.     The  work  in  domestic  economy  is  especiallv  fine 
at  this  school.    There  are  also  special  classes  in  lace  makmg  ana  pot- 
tery for  the  Indian  girls.     In  addition,  they  receive  instruction    in 
agriculture  in  the  class  room  and  are  required  to  perform  the  actual 
work  of  tending  the  garden  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  class- 
room teacher. 

The  academic  department  offers  pupils  every  facility  for  acquiring* 
a  good  English  education,  the  work  being  correlated  with  the  indus- 
trial training.  Pupils  who  devote  the  entire  day  to  industrial  work 
attend  the  evening  sessions  in  the  academic  department. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  institution  to  fit  for  special  work  amon^  their 
people  those  Indians  who  have  received  elementary  training  in  the 
western  schools,  and  before  being  admitted  applicants  are  required  to 
pass  an  examination  showing  that  they  have  received  the  necessary 
preliminary  training. 

The  record  kept  of  returned  students  is  the  most  complete  in  the 
service,  and  shows  that  146  are  rated  excellent,  336  good,  152  fair,  42 
poor,  and  8  bad.  Hampton  students  are  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  demonstrating  m  various  ways  what  a  practical  education 
like  that  received  at  this  school  will  do  toward  enabling  the  Indian  to 
become  self-supporting. 

Tomah  School,  Tomah,  Wis. — This  school  is  recruited  largely  from 
the  Chippewas  and  from  the  Winnebagos  of  centml  Wisconsin.  A 
few  years  ago  these  Winnebagos  did  not  send  their  children  to  any 
school,  but  nearly  all  of  their  cnildren  are  now  attending  school,  either 
at  Tomah  or  at  Wittenberg.  The  old  prejudice  against  education  has 
largely  disappeared.  The  Winnebagos  have  made  good  progress  of 
recent  years  m  the  adoption  of  civilized  ways  of  living  and  are  able 
to  support  themselves  without  assistance  from  the  Government.  The 
school  has  a  good  farm,  with  a  fine  silo  and  barn.  A  dairy  building 
is  in  course  of  construction.  The  school  herd  contains  a  number  of 
good  cows,  and  they  intend  to  make  a  specialty  of  dairying  and  agri- 
culture. The  buildings  are  all  in  good  repair,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  school  excellent.  The  literary  work  is  unusually  good,  and 
the  industrial  work  is  also  satisfactory.  The  girls'  dormitory  should 
be  enlarged  to  accommodate  more  pupils,  so  that  the  number  of  boys 
and  girfe  could  be  more  evenly  divided.  An  employees'  building 
would  be  an  excellent  addition,  and  more  ^and  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage, if  the  superintendent's  ideas  in  regard  to  dairying  are  to  be  car- 
ried out.     There  never  has  been  any  aifliculty  in  filling  the  school, 
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and  the  superintendent  is  anxious  to  raise  the  capacity  to  300,  so  that 
more  facilities  can  be  provided  for  industrial  education. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN   INDIAN   EDUCATION. 

Teaching  the  young  Indian  child  to  speak  English  is  esvsentially  the 
first  step  in  his  ti*aining,  and  special  attention  has  been  directed  to  giv- 
ing him  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  From  careful  observation  we  have  found  that  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  teaching  objectively,  and  teachers  have  been  urged 
to  adopt  the  method  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
individual.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  have  embodied  in  a  circular 
the  methods  used  at  sevei'al  schools  which  have  produced  remarkably 
good  results.     The  circular  concludes  as  follows: 

All  teachers  who  have  to  do  with  teaching  English  to  the  young  Indian  entering 
school  are  requested  to  teach  objectively,  using  methods  which  have  accomplished 
gratifying  results. 

One  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  English  in  the  service  briefly 
describes  the  method  used  in  his  school,  as  follows: 

We  have  found  a  well-constructed  sand  table  a  most  successful  means  of  teaching 
the  Indian  child  to  speak  P2nglish.  The  table  is  decorated  with  familiar  surround- 
ings and  objects  with  which  the  pupils  come  in  daily  contact — fences  are  represented 
^th  sticks,  trees  by  twigs,  build mgs  and  bridges  by  little  blocks  of  wood,  and  roads, 
creeks,  hills,  ravines,  irrigating  ditches,  etc.,  are  laid  out  on  the  sand.  We  have 
also  found  that  three  times  the  amount  of  drill  may  be  secured  by  having  one  or  two 
o!  the  more  advanced  pupils  act  as  teacher  at  the  sand  table,  and  at  the  same  time 
instruction  to  older  pupils  can  be  given  in  another  part  of  the  room.  The  young 
pupils  respond  more  readily  and  have  less  timidity  in  following  the  pupil  teacher, 
who  has  oeen  properly  instructed  in  drilling  the  class.  The  children  are  made 
familiar  with  one  of  the  objects  by  having  the  pupil  teacher  point  it  out  and  pro- 
nounce the  name  in  English.  This  is  continued  until  they  become  familiar  with  all 
the  objects  represented.  Constant  drilling  will  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  child 
may  overcome  the  difficulties  of  pronouncing  the  English  words,  and  the  work  will 
be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  method  is  varied  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  particular  class. 

The  success  of  this  teacher's  plan  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  pupils 
can  speak  more  and  better  English  in  three  months  than  many  pupils 
we  have  observed  in  other  schools  can  in  a  year.  We  have  found  tnat 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  instructing  beginners  is  that  the 
teachers  do  not  have  sufficient  drill  work;  that  they  do  not  understand 
that  the  Indian  child  does  not  comprehend  what  he  is  being  taught, 
and  in  manj  cases  is  simply  repeating  from  memory.  Teachers  of 
long  experience  state  that  instructoi^s,  as  a  rule,  are  too  anxious  to 
''turn  over  pages  of  the  chart." 

The  following  description  of  the  method  of  another  successful 
teacher  of  English  is  also  given: 

Plan  the  lesson.  Select  a  limited  number  of  visible  objects  and  place  them  in 
a  row  upon  a  table.  Take  objects  that  the  Indian  must  see  and  handle  every 
<lay.  Let  there  be,  if  possible,  some  point  in  which  all  the  objects  l)ear  a  resem- 
blance to  one  another.  In  one  lesson  every  object  is  a  pair  of  something — a  pair 
of  boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc.  Represent  each  of  these  pairs  of  objects  by  a  plamly 
written  English  word  on  the  blackboard.  Cause  the  children  to  stand  in  a  row 
in  plain  view  of  both  the  objects  on  the  table  and  the  words  on  the  board. 
Place  another  class  of  older  pupils  at  the  board  prepared,  with  crayon  in  hand,  to 
write.  Have  pupil  No.  1  take  an  object  and  say:  **Thi8  is  a  pair  of  shoes — one, 
two."  Do  the  same  with  each  of  the  others  in  the  class.  They  will  then  know  that 
what  they  are  holding  is  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  pair.  Fol- 
low with  other  objects,  and  then  select  from  the  objects  at  random,  and  see  if  the 
popils  will  call  them  by  their  right  names.    When  they  have  learned  to  do  this,  call 
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their  attention  to  the  same  objects  named  in  writing  on  the  board.  When  the  pupil 
goes  to  his  seat  he  copies  on  his  slate  each  word  on  the  board  and  draws  a  small  pic- 
ture of  the  object  corresponding  to  the  word.  ^ 

Teachers  have  been  shown  by  circulars  and  personal  talks  the  great 
importance  of  studying  the  Indian  character,  and  that  all  efforts  for 
the  education  of  the  Indian  child  must  be  guided  bv  this  knowledge. 
They  have  been  instructed  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  their  pupils  and 
learn  the  mental  and  physical  peculiarities  of  each  individual  and 
endeavor  to  overcome  the  natural  shyness  and  timidity  of  the  child 
upon  entering  school,  to  make  him  feel  at  home  in  his  new  surround- 
ings and  to  win  his  confidence.  The  importance  has  been  urged  upon 
them  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  details  of  the  child's  life  pre- 
vious to  entering  school,  using  home  as  the  basis  of  all  work;  finding 
out  his  previous  interests,  the  extent  of  his  information,  the  character 
of  his  home  influence;  using  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  as  a  basis 
for  intelligent  development  of  his  latent  mental  capacity  and  as  a  guide 
in  unfolding  his  senses  and  quickening  his  perceptions.  They  have 
also  been  cautioned  to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  in  heredity  and  early 
home  education  between  white  and  Indian  children,  and  to  remember 
that  methods  of  teaching  suited  to  the  former  must  be  materially 
modified  in  instructing  the  latter. 

Endeavor  has  been  made  to  adopt  more  practical  methods  and  have 
the  teachers  require  more  oral  work  in  recitations.  Thej^  are  also 
encouraged  to  attempt  to  awake  more  responsiveness  in  the  child  and 
to  strengthen  the  moral  fiber,  which  should  be  the  fii'st  consideration. 
Studying  the  child  and  suiting  the  tmining  to  fit  each  case  has  proved 
beneficial  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  has  given  the  former  increased 
interest  in  the  work  and  the  latter  greater  confidence  and  self-reliance. 
The  improvement  effected  has  been  marked,  especially  in  the  facility 
and  rapidit}"  with  which  the  Indian  children  are  learning  English. 

The  love  of  home  and  the  warm  reciprocal  affection  existing  between 

S rents  and  children  are  among  the  strongest  characteristics  of  the 
dian  nature.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  when  a  pupil  gets 
back  to  his  people  he  should  be  anxious  to  please  them  and  that  the 
impulse  to  return  to  the  old  life  and  live  as  they  do  should  be  strong 
upon  him.  Greater  efforts  are  being  made  to  guard  against  this  by 
training  them  in  habits  of  self-control  and  self-dependence,  and  to  live 
up  to  the  standards  set  and  the  instruction  imparted  at  school,  so  that 
as  returned  students  they  may  become  industrious,  self -supporting  men 
and  women,  with  the  strength  to  withstand  the  down  pull  of  reserva- 
tion life  and  the  ability  to  uplift  the  old  Indian. 

INDIAN   DAY   SCHOOLS. 

The  day  schools  generally  have  continued  their  record  of  good  work 
during  the  past  year,  and  in  methods  and  results  noticeable  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  To  the  day  school  the  Indian  child  comes 
fresh  from  the  tepee  and  finds  himself  at  once  amid  new  and  stran^ 
surroundings;  but  a  good  teacher,  by  tact,  can  soon  overcome  his 
diffidence  and  make  him  a  willing  and  receptive  pupil. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  civilizing  and  elevating  influence  of  these 
schools  upon  the  older  Indians  is  a  most  important  part  of  their  use- 
fulness. Each  year  this  influence  becomes  more  apparent.  On  every 
reservation  where  one  or  more  day  schools  are  located  the  good  effects 
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upon  the  older  Indians  can  be  plainly  seen.  These  Indians  are  becom- 
ing more  enlightened  and  conforming  more  rapidly  to  the  habits  of 
civilized  life  than  those  who  are  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
schools.  The  child  on  going  to  his  home  at  night  carries  with  him, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  civilizing  atmosphere  of  the  school. 

The  lessons  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  especially,  are  not  lost.  On 
a  recent  visit  in  Arizona  among  one  of  the  most  backward  tribes  I 
noticed  a  little  Indian  girl,  when  the  old  people  were  eatino;  their  din- 
ner upon  the  ground,  leave  her  mother's  side  and  eo  back  ot  the  tepee, 
where  she  found  a  keg,  upon  which  she  placed  a  board  and  care- 
fully laid  over  it  an  old  piece  of  sacking,  and  on  this  improvised 
table  she  placed  her  tin  can  of  soup.  Following  up  the  history  of  this 
child  I  found  that  for  a  few  months  the  previous  vear  she  had  attended 
a  little  day  school,  w^here  a  warm,  substantial  midday  meal  was  served 
upon  a  table,  and  unconsciously  she  was  introducing  into  the  camp  of 
her  parents  the  methods  of  eating  from  a  table  and  upon  a  cloth. 

W  e  have  been  constantly  urging  day-school  teachers  and  housekeep- 
ers to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  Indian  Office  and  to  make  it  a  part 
of  their  duties  to  visit  regularly  the  homes  of  their  pupils  and  instruct 
the  parents  in  proper  mcSes  of  living,  in  keeping  tneir  huts  or  tepees 
neat  and  habitable,  how  to  prepare  and  cook  their  food,  etc.  At  the 
Pine  Ridge  Agency  the  day-school  teachers  made  2,000  such  visits 
last  year  and  the  housekeepers  1,000.  Records  of  the  results  of  these 
vhits  are  kept  and  semiannual  reports  made.  One  of  these  reports 
recently  made  states  that  in  visiting  14  families  it  was  found  that  all 
but  1  kept  their  houses  clean  and  took  an  interest  in  the  cleanliness  of 
their  children,  all  slept  on  beds,  5  kept  cows,  and  3  had  chickens.  All 
took  an  interest  in  the  school  and  desired  to  have  their  children  attend. 
In  5  cases  the  parents  paid  visits  to  the  school.  Eleven  planted  gar- 
dens with  good  success.  Five  of  the  Indians  raised  hay,  one  harvesting 
25  tons.  All  had  sufficient  food  and  clothing,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  used  their  money  judiciously.  Too  much  can  not  be  said 
in  praise  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  day  schools  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation. 

We  have  endeavored  during  the  past  yeeiV  to  induce  the  day-school 
teachers  and  housekeepers  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Office 
and  provide  a  good  meal  at  midday,  and  have  severely  condemned  the 
practice  at  some  of  the  schools  of  serving  cold  luncheons.  The  Gov- 
ernment ration  at  a  number  of  the  schools  is  supplemented  by  vege- 
tables from  the  school  garden,  and  the  preparation  and  serving  of  the 
meal  furnish  opportunity  for  the  good  housekeeper  to  instruct  the 
girls  in  cooking,  now  to  set  the  table,  wash  dishes,  etc. 

The  day  school  serves  the  purpose  of  a  preparatory  school  for  the 
more  advanced  reservation  boarding  schools.  The  dav-school  inspec- 
tors have  been  urged  to  see  that  the  courses  of  study  are  arranged 
with  this  end  in  view,  and  the  ambition  for  further  and  more  complete 
education  is  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  on  a  recent  visit  to  a  number  of  day 
schools  we  found  that  the  instructions  in  regard  to  bathing  were  being 
carried  out  on  some  of  the  reservations,  but  regret,  however,  to  state 
that  on  others  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  important  matter. 

Day  schools  are  being  encouraged  to  establish  gardens  and,  where 
this  has  already  been  done,  to  enlarge  them  and  cultivate  as  large  crops 
of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  as  possible,  with  the  double  object  of 
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varying  and  extending  the  noonday  menu  and  providing  elementary 
agricultural  training  for  the  pupils.  In  this  connection  a  circular,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract,  was  sent  to  superintendents  in  charg'e 
of  dav  schools  and  to  dav-school  inspectors: 

You  are  requested  to  see  that  all  day  schools  under  your  supervision  endeavor  to 
conduct  gardens,  even  where  teachers  and  pupils  must  go  a  considerable  distance 
to  find  a  suitable  place.  Where  irrigation  is  necessary  and  the  water  supply  is  lim- 
ited, it  is  better  to  have  one  or  more  window  boxes  than  to  make  no  attempt  at  all 
at  gardening.  Wherever  conditions  will  permit,  sufiicient  vegetables  should  be  raised 
to  supplement  and  give  variety  to  the  daily  bill  of  fare.  The  children  at  each  day 
school  should,  if  possible,  have  a  warm  meal  at  midday.  The  kind  and  quantity  of 
vegetables  raised  at  each  school  should  be  reported  to  the  OflBce. 

A  spirit  of  emulation  between  the  schools  has  been  encouraged,  and 
the  good  results  have  been  apparent.  At  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  the 
daj^-school  inspector  arranged  a  fair,  more  especially  to  show  what 
the  school  garaens  had  accomplished.  From  each  school  was  brought 
a  small  quantity  of  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables  raised.  The  friendly 
rivalry  thus  created  spurred  the  schools  on  to  greater  efforts.  He  also 
devised  the  plan  of  arousing  interest  and  assisting  the  teachers  by 
having  three  or  four  schools  assembled  at  some  central  point,  bring- 
ing with  them  cooked  provisions  for  the  noonday  meal,  and  during 
school  hours  having  each  instructor  give  a  practical  explanation  of 
the  methods  he  had  found  most  useful  in  teaching  English,  agricul- 
ture, and  other  subjects. 

The  day-school  system  has  reached  its  best  development  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  and  Rosebud  reserv^ations.  All  the  schools  at  Pine  Ridge  are 
doing  remarkably  good  work  under  the  general  charge  of  Inspector 
J.  J.  Duncan,  wfio  spares  no  effort  to  have  his  teachers  introduce  the 
most  practical  methods  of  instruction,  and  has  brought  these  schools 
up  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  At  one  of  these  schools  the  teacher, 
Tnomas  J.  JacKson,  adopted  a  practical  method  of  making  his  pupils 
familiar  with  simple  business  transactions,  which  he  briefly  describes 
as  follows: 

A  svsteni  of  debits  and  credits  was  inaugurated  and  made  a  working  part  of  the 
school — e.  g.,  at  the  industrial  period  the  boys  are  paid  by  the  hour  for  their  services 
in  behalf  of  the  school.  At  the  end  of  each  week  the  credits  are  entered  in  a  book 
opposite  each  name  by  the  storekeeper  (a  big  boy  or  girl  who  serves  a  month, 
meanwhile  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  simple  system  of  bookkeeping 
employed).  When  sufficient  sums  have  been  placed  to  a  boy's  credit  he  is  allowed 
to  buy  what  he  needs  in  the  way  of  clothing,  etc.  It  has  oeen  found  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year  each  boy  who  is  large  enough  to  work  will  pay  in  full  for  the  things 
he  receives.  Thus  he  feels  the  manly  pride  of  having  earned  his  way.  In  short,  he 
has  measured  the  values  by  honest  labor. 

This  method  is  considered  an  excellent  one  and  should  produce  prac- 
tical results  in  giving  the  children  a  knowledge  of  business  methods 
that  will  be  of  great  value  to  them  in  taking  up  the  responsibilities  of 
self-support,  and,  with  your  approval,  we  have  recommended  that 
where  practicable  this  system  be  inaugurated  in  other  day  schools. 

Day-school  instruction  is  the  initialand  most  important  element  in 
the  education  of  the  Indian.  These  schools  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  Indian  children  as  the  rural  common  schools  do  to  the  white  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  established  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  every  Indian  settlement.  This  would  meet  the  objection 
frequently  made  by  Indian  parents  to  their  children  being  sent  to  a 
distant  boarding  school. 
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AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Continuing  our  previous  policy,  we  are  endeavoring  to  give  agricul- 
tare  the  foremost  place  in  Indian  school  work,  and  special  efforts  have 
been  put  forth  during  the  year  to  secure  from  the  instruction  the  best 
possible  results.  It  is  our  aim  to  see  that  this  instruction  shall  be 
eminently  practical,  having  in  view  the  ultimate  purpose  of  equipping 
the  pupils  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  how  to  conduct  a  farm 
successfully.  Teachei*s  in  the  Indian  schools  have  been  directed  to 
follow  the  practice  of  many  of  our  best  public  schools  which  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  having  the  children,  immediately  upon  their 
entrance  at  scnool,  begin  the  study  of  seeds,  the  teachers  explaining 
the  different  varieties  and  illustrating  the  processes  of  germination. 
We  are  also  endeavoring  to  have  children,  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  class  room  teacher,  do  the  actual  work  of  laying  out  the  garden, 
preparing  the  soil,  planting,  tending  the  growing  plants,  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop.  To  this  end,  supplementing  personal  directions  to 
teachers,  circulars  have  been  sent  to  the  field,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing are  extracts: 

Teachers  will  find  earden  work  one  of  the  best  methods  in  developing  English  in 
backward  pupils,  as  the  child  when  working  with  his  hands  unconsciously  overcomes 
timiditv  and  naturally  endeavors  to  imitate  all  that  he  sees  done.  His  intellect  is 
kindled,  curiosity  excited,  and  his  mental  faculties  are  thus  aroused.  Teachers 
ahould  follow  carefully  the  instructions  laid  down  in  the  Course  of  Study  in  agricul- 
ture, nature  study,  and  gardening,  and  correlate  these  branches  with  number  work 
(farm  accounts),  reading,  language,  and  geography. 

The  work  in  nature  study  as  laid  down  in  the  Course  of  Study  should  be  prose- 
cuted vigorously. 

The  time  is  at  hand  to  study  the  germination  of  seeds,  make  hotbeds,  forcinjj  beds, 
start  plants  in  boxes  to  be  transplanted  in  the  individual  gardens,  and  to  make  plans 
for  later  work  out  of  doors. 

Select  some  of  the  most  common  garden  seeds,  as  the  bean,  corn,  pea,  etc.,  and 
plant  on  cotton  in  water  or  in  earth  in  small  boxes,  and  use  them  as  subjects  and 
illustrations  from  which  to  teach  germination  of  seeds. 

Have  boxes  prepared  in  which  to  plant  tomato,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  and  other 
seeds,  so  as  to  have  an  abundance  of  plants  well  grown  for  transplanting  in  the  gar- 
den as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  Have  the  pupils  procure  and  prepare 
the  earth  for  them  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  plant  the  seeds,  and  care  for 
the  young  plants. 

Hotbeds  or  cold  frames  should  be  provided,  the  children  doing  as  much  of  the 
work  as  they  are  able. 

The  next  work  will  be  in  the  outdoor  garden.  Preparations  may  begin  before  the 
time  for  actual  planting.  Select  and  mark  off  the  plot  of  ground  to  be  asi^igned  for 
the  children's  jpEirdens,  and  subdivide  into  small  plots  for  the  individual  gaSlens,  as 
directed  in  the  Course  of  Study. 

Plant  practical  things,  chiefly  vegetables  used  on  the  table,  with  a  few  flowers  if 
desired.  Let  the  children  plant  the  seeds  and  care  for  the  beds.  Above  all  else, 
endeavor  to  instil  into  each  pupil  a  pride  in  his  garden  and  a  feeling  of  ownership — 
that  it  belongs  to  him  individually. 

In  the  gardens  a  rotation  of  crops  should  be  practiced,  and  the  crops  selected  for 
this  purpose  should  be  such  as  will  give  the  b€«t  yield  and  command  the  highest 
price  in  the  locality.  Commence  as  early  in  the  seat^on  as  possible,  and  if  a  first 
crop  should  fail,  reseed. 

During  the  past  year  our  efforts  to  have  agriculture  taught  more 
extensivel}'  in  the  class  room  have  been  productive  of  good  results. 
At  Chilocco,  for  instance,  class-room  teachers  instruct  the  pupils  in 
the  processes  of  nature  from  the  germination  of  the  seed  until  the 
plant  is  matured.  The  instruction  is  so  arranged  as  to  correlate  with 
the  field  work,  which  materiallv  aids  the  farmer  in  teaching  pupils  the 
practical  side  of  agriculture.     It  is  our  constant  aim  to  have  the  farmer 
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give  the  boys  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  processes  of  farming-, 
from  the  breaking  of  the  ground  to  the  storing  and  marketing  of  the 
crop,  by  having  them  perform  the  actual  work.  In  the  Course  of 
Study  detailed  instructions  are  given  regarding  each  operation  neces- 
sary to  successful  farming,  and  the  care  of  the  implements  and  machin- 
ery used  in  farm  work,  and  during  personal  visits  and  by  letters  and 
circulars  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  superintendents  and 
teachers  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  to  see  tnat  the  instruction 
given  the  boys  is  of  the  most  practical  character,  and  also  that  they 
are  encouraged  to  enjoy  the  work,  and  not  look  upon  it  as  a  drudg- 
ery. At  Haskell,  for  instance,  the  children  were  carefully  instructed 
in  the  cultivation  of  strawberries,  and  under  proper  supervision  were 
allowed  to  gather  the  fruit  and  enjoy  strawberry  suppers. 

In  accordance  with  your  views  we  have  tried  to  bring  more  strongly 
to  the  notice  of  superintendents  and  teachers  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing farming  and  stock  raising,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  circular 
sent  to  schools  will  show: 

The  Indian  pupils  need  careful  agricultural  training,  and  the  class-room  teacher, 
by  her  daily  help,  will  lay  the  foundation  for  intelligent  work  with  the  farmer.  *  ♦  ♦ 
To  this  end  the  class-room  teacher  must  be  in  touch  w  ith  the  work  of  the  farmer, 
and  with  his  advice  and  direction  the  greatest  strength  of  the  school  force  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  raising  crops  best  suited  to  the  soil,  climate,  and  general  con- 
ditions. *  *  *  If  his  home  is  in  a  region  where  nothing  can  be  raised  without 
irrigation,  the  boy  must  be  carefully  trained  in  the  manner  of  operating  and  where 
possible  in  constructing  irrigating  ditches.  *  ^^  ^^  If  stock  raising  can  be  more 
successfully  conducted  than  farming,  the  training  that  the  boy  receives  should  be 
along  this  line. 

We  have  supplemented  these  instructions  by  personal  talks  with 
superintendents  and  teachers  and  by  correspondence,  always  endeavor- 
ing to  get  them  to  make  their  methods  practical  and  fitted  to  the  needs 
of  the  pupils. 

In  localities  where  stock  raising  is  the  principal  industr}^  teachers 
have  been  urged  to  give  special  attention  to  this  subject,  and  after 
instruction  in  the  class  room  to  take  the  pupils  to  the  pasture,  there 
giving,  in  connection  with  the  farmer  or  dairyman,  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  management  and  care  of  stock,  including  raising  of  calves 
and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  different  oreeds  of  cattle — 
those  best  for  beef  and  those  best  for  the  dairy. 

During  the  past  four  years  we  have  urged  superintendents  and  indus- 
trial teacners  to  do  better  and  more  extensive  work  in  the  dairy,  and 
we  are  glad  to  report  that  some  of  the  schools  are  carrying  out  these 
instructions.  We  have  also  urged  matrons  and  housekeepers  to  have 
the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  learn  to  milk,  and  to  have  the  girls  espe- 
cially taught  the  care  of  the  milk,  to  make  good  butter  and  cneese,  and 
to  keep  all  utensils  of  the  dairy  in  proper  condition.  The  dairy 
department  at  the  Haskell  Institute  has  been  very  successful  during 
the  past  year. 

Our  constant  aim  is  to  enable  the  pupils  to  obtain  practical  results 
by  using  practical  and  simple  means,  at  the  same  time  giving  them 
suflScient  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  agriculture  to  enable 
them  to  understand  the  reason  for  the  various  farming  operations,  this 
being  subordinated  and  made  merely  accessory  to  teaching  the  actual 
work  of  the  farm  in  all  its  details. 

The  success  of  the  school  gardens  has  been  exceedingly  gratify  ing  this 
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vear.  More  schools  have  established  them,  and,  where  sufficient  land 
Las  been  available,  existing  ones  have  been  extended.  The  system  of 
having  individual  garden  plots  for  each  pupil  has  been  productive  of 
excellent  results,  and  has  infused  into  the  pupils  a  spirit  of  emulation 
and  friendly  rivalry  which  has  led  them  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts. 
The  Cheyenne  Boarding  School,  on  the  Cheyenne  and  Ampaho  Reser- 
vation, aeserves  special  mention  for  the  efforts  made  to  cultivate  good 
^rdens. 

The  establishment  of  gardens  serves  the  dual  purpose  of  enabling 
all  the  pupils  to  acquire  practical  knowledge  of  gardening  and  provid- 
ing fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  school  table.  The  Pine  Ridge  day 
schools  are  good  examples  of  the  progress  being  made.  This  year, 
under  the  direction  or  the  energetic  day-school  inspector,  they  put 
forth  special  efforts  and  have  had  remarkable  success.  Each  of  the  29 
^schools  had  a  good  garden  and  the  yield  of  vegetables,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  was  phenomenal.  These  supplied  a  very  desirable  addi- 
tion to  the  midday  meals,  and  the  raising  of  them  was  equally  valu- 
able in  furnishing  instruction  for  the  pupils.  The  girls  as  well  as  the 
boys  are  instructed  in  gardening.  The  average  farmer's  wife  usually 
has  to  superintend,  if  not  do  a  great  deal  of  the  work,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  Indian  girls  should  be  taught  how  to  do  it.  On  several 
reservations  where  the  day  schools  cultivated  good  gardens  the  pupils 
were  allowed  to  take  home  a  quantity  of  vegetables  and  the  g^irls  were 
encouraged  to  cook  them  for  their  parent.  The  old  Indians  have 
practically  lived  on  a  meat  diet,  but  through  the  influence  of  the 
schools  are  gradually  forming  a  taste  for  vegetables.  This  enables 
them  to  have  a  more  varied  diet,  which  is  having  a  good  effect  upon 
their  health.  In  a  few  instances  we  have  observed  small  gardens  near 
the  camps  or  tepees,  this  being  the  direct  outcome  of  the  instruction 
the  chilaren  receive  in  gardening  at  school. 

The  efforts  of  the  Office  have  been  devoted  specially  during  the  year 
to  quickening  the  interest  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  agricultural 
work.  In  all  instruction  the  ultimate  object  is  constantly  kept  in 
view — to  give  the  pupil  practical  training  in  the  art  of  farming,  which 
will  enable  him  on  taking  up  his  allotment  to  wrest  from  it  a  comfort- 
able living  for  himself  and  nis  family.  The  work  of  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  year  in  this  bi-anch  of  Indian  education  has  shown  material 
progress. 

A  few  examples  are  cited  to  illustrate  the  good  results  that  have 
followed  the  agricultural  instruction  in  many  schools. 

The  Chilocco  Agricultural  School,  Oklahoma,  raised  last  year  800 
bushels  of  potatoes,  5,785  pounds  of  cabbage,  700  tons  of  hay,  1,550 
bushels  of  oats,  5,550  bushels  of  wheat,  and  proportionately  large 
quantities  of  other  agricultural  products. 

At  the  small  boarding  school  at  Vermilion  Lake,  Minn.,  where  the 
season  is  extremely  short,  the  frost  being  out  of  the  ground  hardly 
three  months  in  the  year,  the  pupils  raised  last  year  about  100  bushels 
of  potatoes,  and  also  a  quantity  of  garden  vegetables. 

At  the  Rice  Station  Boarding  School,  Arizona,  a  large  amount  of 
garden  products  were  raised  by  the  200  full-blood  Apaches,  notwith- 
standing that  this  school  is  located  in  an  almost  and  region,  which 
shows  what  can  be  accomplished  through  industry  and  perseverance. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  agricultural  products  grown 
at  this  school  and  the  industrial  work  of  the  girls: 

Agricultural  products. 

Milk gallons..     1,665 

Butter pounds. .        557 

Pumpkins do 20,000 

Watermelons do 20,000 

Onions do 2,000 

Cabbages do 1,000 

Lettuce do 1,000 

Peas do 800 

Radishes do 2^000 

Hay tone..  60 

Made  by  girl  pupils. 

Dresses 469 

Aprons 180 

Pillowcases 212 

Sheets 358 

Suits  (union) 138 

Tablecloths 134 

Towels 768 

Waists 212 

Skirts 252 

Overalls pairs . .  68 

INDUSTRIAL  TltAINING. 

« 

We  have  endeavored  during  the  past  year  to  extend  the  policy  of 

fiving  to  industrial  training  the  foremost  place  in  Indian  education.  It 
as  been  our  constant  aim  while  visiting  schools  to  impress  upon  super- 
intendents and  teachers  the  importance  of  having  all  instruction  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  character.  This  instruction,  as  outlined  in  the 
Course  of  Study  and  further  explained  in  circulars  sent  out  from  time 
to  time,  is  so  arranged  that  the  carpentry,  sewing,  cooking,  etc.,  is 
correlated  with  the  instruction  given  in  the  class  room.  The  majority 
of  schools  are  not  attempting  to  give  the  Indian  boys  complete  train- 
ing in  any  one  trade  with  the  expectation  of  fitting  them  to  compete 
with  white  artisans,  except  in  cases  where  they  show  special  aptitude 
for  some  particular  trade  and  indicate  a  desire  to  become  proficient. 

In  illustration  of  the  practical  work  accomplished,  it  may  be  noted 
that  at  Mescalero,  N.  Mex.,  last  year,  the  boys  sawed  over  70,000  feet 
of  lumber  and  40,000  shingles  and  made  upward  of  120,000  brick. 
The  interior  finishing  of  the  Indian  building  at  the  World's  Fair  was 
done  b}'  the  boys  from  the  Indian  schools.  Bath  houses  have  been 
erected  at  28  of  the  day  schools  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  S.  Dak., 
for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  a  great  deal  of  the  work  being  performed  by 
the  boys.  The  one  erected  at  day  school  No.  5  was  built  entirely  by 
the  teacher  and  his  boys. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  teachers  at  many  schools 
have  taken  up  in  earnest  the  work  of  industrial  training  as  outlined  in 
the  Course  of  Study,  and  that  good  results  have  been  accomplished. 
As  a  result  of  the  industrial  instruction  given  the  girls  it  is  hoped  that 
in  the  future  they  will  be  able  to  fit  up  their  homes  with  many  little 
conveniences  which  may  suggest  themselves,  and  which  their  famil- 
iarity with  simple  tools  will  enable  them  to  make  at  small  cost     For 
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example,  the  converting  of  a  packing  box  into  a  washstand,  cupboard, 
etc.;  also  the  making  of  mattresses,  using  straw  or  the  dry  grass 
growing  in  many  regions  for  the  filling. 

The  mission  schools  are  also  doing  excellent  work  in  the  industrial 
field.  For  many  years  the  St.  Francis  School,  located  on  the  Rose- 
bud Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  under  the  charge  of  Father  Digman,  has 
been  doing  remarkably  good  work,  and  the  past  year  the  results  along 
a^icultural  lines  were  pnenomenal.  The  Holy  Rosary  School,  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  S.  Dak,  is  well  conducted,  and  good  results 
have  been  secured  from  the  agricultural  work.  The  St.  Xavier  School, 
on  the  Crow  Reservation,  Alont.,  is  doing  most  excellent  work  along 
industrial  lines,  and  the  Catholic  fathers  in  charge  have  directed  their 
efforts  to  teaching  the  old  Indians  irrigation.  Industrial  work  is  made 
a  special  feature  in  many  other  schools  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  various  churches  and  missionary  societies,  and  they  deserve 
great  credit  for  their  noble  work  among  the  Indians. 

Superintendents  and  teachers  have  been  constantly  urged  to  pay 
more  attention  to  teaching  cooking  and  to  see  that  the  girls  are  thor- 
oughly instructed  in  this  important  branch  of  their  school  course. 
The  cooking  department  of  the  Haskell  Institute  has  been  established 
for  several  years,  and  the  results  during  the  past  year  have  been 
extremely  gratifying.  The  girls  receive  thorough  practical  instruc- 
tion and  are  well  equipped  to  become  good  housekeepers.  Superin- 
tendents have  been  requested  not  to  wait  for  Congress  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  erection  of  domestic-science  buildings,  but  to 
begin  the  teaching  of  cooking  in  one  corner  of  the  school  kitchen  by 
providing  an  ordinary  cooking  stove,  remembering  the  old  maxim, 
"Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way."  At  Pine  Ridge  the  teacher 
employed  as  general  cook  has  the  interest  of  the  chfldren  so  thor- 
oughly at  heart  that  she  devotes  a  half  day  on  Saturday  to  teaching 
the  girls  family  cooking. 

During  the  past  year  many  letters  have  been  written  to  superin- 
tendents requesting  them  to  extend  the  teaching  of  industries,  as  the 
following  extracts  will  indicate: 

It  i8  the  desire  of  the  Office  that  all  Indian  girls  be  taught  practical  housework, 
and  you  are  requested  to  see  that  this  most  necessary  branch  of  their  education  is 
carried  out  at  your  school.  If  possible,  you  should  secure  the  services  of  a  compe- 
tent cook,  who  can  teach  a  large  detail  of  girls  family  cooking. 

Rug  and  carpet  weaving  has  been  taught  successfully  at  Hampton  and  other  large 
schools,  the  looms  used  being  made  by  the  pupils.  I  would  suggest  that  you  have  a 
loom  made  in  your  carpenter  shop,  and  that  your  pupils  be  taught  weaving.  The 
determination  to  teach  practicall v,  to  use  simple  but  enective  methods,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  the  facilities  at  hana  will  do  much  more  toward  making  a  school  suc- 
cessful than  the  use  of  complex  systems  and  expensive  machinery.  Your  wide 
experience  with  Indians  must  have  convinced  you  that  it  is  not  the  scientific  but 
the  practical  3>art  which  should  be  emphasized  with  them.  The  ability  to  use  his 
hands,  and  not  to  be  dependent  upon  mechanical  appliances,  is  what  the  Indian 
now  needs. 

Superintendents  have  been  advised  to  emphasize  the  industrial  side 
in  their  school  curriculum,  especially  fitting  the  instruction  to  the  needs 
of  their  respective  localities.  The  practical  lessons  given,  coupled 
with  the  actual  work  done  at  the  various  trades,  will  necessarily  prove 
valuable  to  the  young  Indian  in  his  future  efforts  to  gain  a  livelihood. 
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INDIAN   STUDENTS  WHO   ARE   HELPING  THEMSELVES. 

At  most  of  the  large  schools  the  career  of  the  pupils  after  leaving* 
school  is  watched  with  interest,  and  reports  are  received  from  time  to 
time.  These  show  in  general  that  the  returned  student  is  endeavor- 
ing to  overcome  his  environment  and  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  the 
education  he  has  received.  The  instances  of  useful  and  successful 
lives  led  by  Indians  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  school  training 
are  numerous,  many  being  successful  and  even  expert  mechanics — 
carpenters,  housebuflders,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  etc. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Pennsylvania: 

With  the  large  number  to  be  kept  track  of  I  can  give  no  accurate  or  detailed 
information,  nor  even  ^ive  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  graduates  and  nongradu- 
ates  employed  in  the  different  pursuits  of  the  country,  but  they  are  to  be  found  in 
every  capacity,  as  teachers,  clerks,  trained  nurses,  housekeepers,  dressmakers,  farm- 
ers and  stockraisers,  two  as  inspectors  of  cars  on  the  railroads,  some  as  section  bosses 
and  hands  in  railroad  repair  shops  and  other  mechanical  establishments,  and  as 
enlisted  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  One  is  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Oklahoma, 
and  is  vice-president  of  a  bank  there.  Another  is  bookkeeper  in  one  of  the  large 
banks  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Quite  a  number  are  living  on  their  allotments.  There  were 
100  of  our  graduates  and  nongraduates  engaged  in  the  Indian  school  service  in  1902, 
filling  positions  as  teacher,  clerk,  farmer,  blacksmith,  etc. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Oneida  School,  Wisconsin,  reports  that 
the  majority  of  the  students  from  this  school  are  doing  well,  and  that 
quite  a  number  of  them  are  engaged  in  farming.  Out  of  102  reported 
on  from  the  Santa  Fe  School,  New  Mexico,  17  are  rated  excellent,  40 
good,  31  fair,  and  14  poor,  showing  that  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the 
returned  students  from  this  school  are  doing  fairly  well.  It  was  found 
here  that  the  children  of  returned  students  were  better  cared  for,  their 
houses  neater  and  more  abundantlj^  supplied  with  light  and  air,  and 
that  they  have  more  personal  tidiness. 

The  career  of  Thomas  W.  Alford  as  teacher,  surveyor,  farmer,  and 
departmental  clerk  has  had  an  important  influence  for  good  upon  the 
Shawnee  Indians  of  Oklahoma.  He  was  graduated  from  Hampton  a 
number  of  years  ago,  and  his  son,  also  a  graduate  of  this  institution, 
took  a  post-graduate  course  in  agriculture  this  year.  The  mayor  of 
Pender,  Nebr.,  Is  Thomas  L.  Sloan,  a  Hampton  graduate,  who  is  a 
lawyer  of  prominence,  having  recentlv  been  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Big  Horn  Irrigating  Canal,  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  Mont., 
has  been  built  by  Indian  labor.  This  work  has  been  specially  bene- 
ficial to  the  Crow  Indians;  it  has  furnished  them  remunerative  labor; 
has  taught  them  how  to  work,  and  has  also  shown  them  the  necessity  of 
having  Detter  horses.  The  Moquis  at  Keanis  Canyon,  Ariz.,  are  all 
industrious.  Their  earnings  last  year  amounted  to  over  $8,000.  A 
number  of  the  young  Indians  have  been  encouraged  to  start  little 
stores,  and  have  been  very  successful.  There  are  seven  such  stores 
now  on  the  reservation.  In  New  Mexico  42  youngmen  from  the  Indian 
school  at  Santa  Fe  worked  last  year  on  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway. 
The  Mescalero  Apaches  clipped  last  year  15,500  pounds  of  wool  from 
their  own  flocks,  which  brought  them  13  cents  per  pound.  The  2,000 
Indians  on  the  Oneida  Reservation  are  all  practically  self-supporting. 
The  Indians  of  the  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  coast  support  themselves 
by  working  in  the  canning  factories  and  in  the  hop  fields.     These  are 
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merely  a  few  instances  taken  at  random  from  different  sections  to  show 
that  Indians  all  over  the  country  are  beginning  to  help  themselves  and 
are  becoming  industrious,  self-supporting  citizens.  This  is  a  gratify- 
ing tribute  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  trying  to  lift  them  to  self- 
maintenance. 

The  returned  students,  as  a  whole,  are  giving  good  accounts  of 
themselves.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  reported,  but  most  of 
these  cases  are  due  to  the  tenaciousness  with  which  the  old  people 
of  the  tribe  adhere  to  their  own  customs  and  habits  and  the  effect  of 
the  example  thus  set.  The  influences  for  good,  however,  predomi- 
nate, and  as  tribal  relations  are  broken  up  the  down-pulling  tendency 
of  tribal  life  and  traditions  will  lose  its  force. 

The  recommendation  made  in  previous  reports  that  an  employment 
clerk  should  be  stationed  at  some  of  the  large  agencies  to  assist  and 
encourage  returned  students  in  obtaining  employment  is  once  more 
respectfully  brought  to  your  attention.  From  various  causes  the  cul- 
tivating of  their  allotments  is  not  always  practicable,  and  many  of 
them,  while  willing  to  work,  do  not  know  where  to  look  or  to  whom 
to  apply.  The  emploj^ment  clerk  could  be  informed  in  advance  by 
school  superintendents  of  the  return  of  students  to  their  homes  and 
thus  be  able  to  place  himself  in  communication  with  them.  He  could 
learn  their  home  conditions  and  their  qualifications  for  particular  lines 
of  work.  He  could  also  keep  in  touch  with  those  most  likely  to  need 
Indian  labor,  trained  or  otherwise,  and,  in  short,  make  fiimself  a 
medium  of  exchange  between  eraploj^ers  and  those  seeking  employ- 
ment. It  is  believed  great  ^ood  could  be  accomplished  by  energetic 
and  capable  men  in  such  positions,  and  many  young  Indians  be  ^iven 
the  opportunity  of  earning  their  own  living  and  applying  practically 
the  instruction  received  at  the  schools. 

TBANSFER  OF  PUPILS. 

The  past  year  shows  marked  improv^ement  in  the  method  of  trans- 
fer of  pupils  from  one  school  to  another.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions attending  Indian  school  work,  including  the  varying  ages  of 
pupils  at  the  same  stages  of  educational  development,  and  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  some  cases  in  securing  the  consent  of  parents  to 
sending  their  children  to  a  distance  for  a  term  of  years,  the  problem 
of  systematically  promoting  or  transferring  Indian  pupils  is  not  an 
easy  one. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Office  to  make  the  school  system  as  a  whole  har- 
monious and  interdependent.  The  Course  of  Study,  issued  some  four 
years  ago,  was  specially  intended  as  a  guide-  in  this  work.  During 
the  past  year  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  School,  which 
should  be  looked  upon  as  the  Harvard  or  Yale  of  the  red  man,  has 
caused  to  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  field  a  series  of  examination 
questions  to  test  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  entrance  to  this  most 
excellent  institution.  Therefore  while  they  had  an  appropriation  for 
120  pupils  they  have  only  been  able  to  obtain  96  this  session  who  cared 
to  or  were  fitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  them. 

By  correspondence  and  personal  instruction  we  have  urged  agents 
and  superintendents  to  have  the  children  enter  the  day  schools  imme- 
diately upon  reaching  school  age  and  to  allow  them  to  remain  there  at 
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least  three  years,  or  longer  if  deemed  necessary  or  advisable  in  excep- 
tional cases,  not,  however,  to  exceed  five  vears.  Then  they  should  go 
to  the  nearest  reservation  boarding  school,  and  from  this  school,  when 
sufficiently  advanced  and  the  consent  of  the  parents  has  been  obtained^ 
be  transferred  to  the  nearest  nonreservation  training  school.  For 
imany  years  it  has  not  been  possible  to  carry  out  this  system  of  ti-ans- 
f ers  and  promotions,  as  successfully  as  one  could  desire.  Agents  and 
superintendents  in  many  cases,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  large  attend- 
ance at  the  reservation  boarding  schools,  transfer  pupus  from  the  day 
schools  irrespective  of  their  fitness.  Also,  in  order  to  obtain  a  large 
enrollment,  they  receive  children  into  their  schools  who  have  a  very 
slight  percentage  of  Indian  blood.  Such  a  course  deserves  severe  con- 
demnation. 

Each  year,  however,  the  rules  of  the  Office  are  being  more  strictly 
adhered  to.  Conditions  are  improving — the  opposition  of  parents, 
under  ameliorating  influences  of  returned  students  and  the  efforts  of 
the  schools,  is  becoming  less,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide systematically  for  the  entrance,  grading,  and  transfer  of  Inaian 
pupils  will  fully  succeed. 

PUBLICATION  ON   PREPARATION   OF  FOOD  IN  INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

From  letters  received  in  the  Office  and  from  personal  visits  to  the 
schools  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  great  need  at  the  present  time 
for  a  work  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  matrons,  cooks,  housekeepers, 
etc.,  many  of  whom  are  young  Indian  girls,  who,  though  anxious  and 
willing,  are  not  capable  of  planning  and  using  the  school  ration  in  the 
most  wholesome  and  economical  manner.     This  necessity  has  also  been 
brought  to  our  attention  through  reports  of  visiting  officials,  showing" 
that  at  man}'^  schools  the  food  is  not  properly  cooked  nor  well  served 
and  in  some  cases  is  insufficient  in  quantity.     As  the  chemist  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  certified  officially  that  the  ration  is  quite 
adequate,  it  is  evident  that  full  use  is  not  being  made  of  it.     We  are 
preparing,  and  hope  soon  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  a  work  on 
the  preparation  of  food  in  Indian  schools,  with  a  view  to  snowing  the 
best  way  to  utilize  the  Government  ration  and  the  products  of  the 
school  garden  and  farm,  the  aim  being  to  provide  the  pupils  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  nourishing  food  and  to  give  instruction  in  pre- 
paring it  for  the  table,  thus  fitting  them  to  perform  this  important  part 
of  housekeeping  in  a  proper  and  economical  manner  upon  their  return 
home.     In  tlie  larger  schools  the  necessitv  for  preparing  food  in  ^reat 
quantities  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  scliool  tables  precludes  giving 
proper  instruction  in  cooking,  unless  special  facilities  are  provided  in 
order  that  the  pupils  may  be  instructed  in  cooking  for  a  small  family. 
We  hope  by  the  aetailexi  instructions  given  in  this  work  to  secure  a 
greater  variety  in  methods  of  cooking  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  widely 
separated  localities.     Menus  for  everj^  dav  in  the  week,  varied  to  suit 
the  succeeding  seasons,  are  included,  and  a  large  number  of  recipes 
are  given,  which  have  been  tested  at  many  of  the  schools  and  found 
pi-acticable. 

In  some  localities  we  have  noticed  considerable  difficulty  in  educat- 
ing Indian  children  to  the  use  of  vegetables,  they  preferring  a  meat 
diet,  presumably  due  to  their  meat-eating  ancestry.     We  have  there- 
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fore  ffiven  special  directions  for  the  cooking  of  vegetables  in  order 
that  the  pupils  may  be  supplied  with  and  learn  the  value  of  a  mixed 
diet-  In  many  schools  the  pupils  have  to  be  encouraged  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  milk,  and  we  have  constantly  urged  the  advisability  of  serv- 
ing it  to  growing  children  instead  of  so  much  cotfee,  although  they 
prefer  the  latter.  We  have  carefully  observed  the  meals  served  in 
^hools  in  different  localities  and  have  noted  the  excellence  and 
variety  of  food  prepared  in  some  schools  and  the  abundance  of  vege- 
tables raised,  even  m  an  arid  region,  as  at  Rice  Station,  Ariz.,  while 
at  other  schools,  although  located  where  good  gardens  can  be  culti- 
vated with  little  effort,  few  vegetables  and  very  little  milk  are  served 
to  the  children. 

In  visiting  the  homes  of  married  returned  students  it  has  been 
observed  that  frequently  the  husband  provides  food  which  the  wife  is 
too  indifferent  to  cook  properly.  In  following  her  history  up  at  the 
^hool  it  has  often  been  found  that  she  either  did  not  take  to  cooking 
or  that  she  attended  a  school  where  the  teaching  of  cooking  was  not 
considered  of  special  importance.  Through  the  preparation  of  this 
work  we  hope  to  be  able  to  secure  a  more  uniform  method  and  better 
resultis  in  having  pupils  taught  to  prepare  and  serve  meals  for  a  small 
family. 

The  importance  of  enforcing  discipline  and  instructing  pupils  in 
proper  conduct  in  the  dining  room  is  also  emphasized.  Employees 
should  instruct  their  Indian  charges  in  deportment  at  table  as  thw 
would  their  own  children,  and  by  offering  suggestions  to  meet  diffi- 
culties which  we  have  observed,  or  which  have  been  reported  to  the 
Office,  it  is  hoped  that  more  uniform  and  painstaking  instructions  on 
these  lines  will  be  secured. 

HYGIENIC  CONDITIONS. 

Marked  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  general  hygienic  condi- 
tions at  schools  and  their  surroundings  during  the  past  year.  We  are 
flad  to  state  that  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of 
ygiene  in  buildings,  while  careful  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  grounds  at  many  of  the  schools. 

With  a  view  to  securing  the  use  of  every  precaution  in  guarding 
the  health  of  the  children,  circulars  have  been  sent  to  superintendents 
and  matrons  giving  detailed  information  as  to  the  care  of  sleeping 
rooms  and  of  beds  and  bedding.  Also  the  importance  of  isolating  all 
<Jases  of  contagious  diseases  was  emphasized. 

To  establish  habits  of  cleanliness  from  the  earliest  years,  we  have 
issued  a  circular  urging  superintendents  in  charge  of  dav  schools  and 
da^-school  inspectors  to  see  that  comfortable  batning  facilities  for  the 
<;hildren  are  provided  at  day  schools  where  practicable.  I  am  happy  to. 
report  that  in  all  but  one  of  the  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  dav  schools  bath- 
rooms have  been  erected.  These  bathrooms  are  heated  bv  using  dis- 
■carded  stoves,  and  the  pupils  are  bathed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher  and  housekeeper. 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  we  have  found  superintendents  generally 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Office,  and  that  the 
health  of  the  children  has  been  improved. 
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NATIVE   INDUSTRIES. 

If  such  schools  as  the  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  Universitj, 
Ethical  Culture  Schools,  and  many  others  of  New  York  City  consider  it 
educative  to  have  basket  weaving  and  rug  making  taught,  it  would 
seem  advisable  for  the  teachers  in  the  Indian  service  to  include  as    a. 

Practical  part  of  their  work  the  various  arts  for  which  Indians  have 
ecome  famous  bv  their  own  unaided  efforts — basketry,  pottery,  bead- 
work,  tanning,  blanket  weaving,  beaten  silver,  etc.     As  a  rule,  a  tribe 
is  especially  expert  in  some  particular  art  or  craft,  and  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  have  the  respective  schools  preserve  the  industries  of  the 
tribes  to  which  their  children  belong.     The  blanket  weaving  which 
the  Navahos  and  Moquis  do  to  perfection  would  naturally  be  impos- 
sible to  tribes  remote  from  woolgrowing  sections.     Similarly,  the 
tanning  processes  of  some  tribes,  which  make  the  coarse  hides  as  soft 
and  flexible  as  kid,  are  unknown  to  Indians  of  other  sections.     In 
basketry  many  tribes  excel,  and  the  fame  of  the  old  Indian  basket 
work  has  become  world-wide.     While  visiting  schools  we  have  urged 

Eersonally  upon  teachers  the  importance  of   fostering  this  natural 
and  dexterity  of  the  Indian  and  encouraging  its  exercise.     Arrang-e- 
ments  have  been  made  at  a  number  of  the  schools  to  do  this.     At 
Oneida,  Wis.,  the  children  take  special  delight  in  bead  and  lace  work. 
Two  da\'s  in  the  week  they  are  instructed  in  lace  making,  and  have 
sent  handsome  specimens  of  their  handiwork  to  expositions  and  large 
stores,  where  it  nas  found  ready  sale.     In  beadwork  they  have  beeo 
instructed  in  making  belts  and  pockets,  bags,  purses,  lamp-shades, 
watch  and  fan  chains,  and  collars.     They  take  special  pride  in  this 
work,  and  wherever  specimens  have  been  exhibited  more  orders  were 
received  than  could  be  filled.     At  Bena,  Minn.,  the  pupils  have  made 
beaded  belts  and  bags  and  useful  articles  of  birch  bark.     The  bead  fan 
chains  made  at  Chilocco,  Okla.,  have  netted  a  nice  profit  to  the  Indian 
girls  and  furnished  them  with  profitable  work  for  idle  hours. 

At  Cheyenne,  Okla.,  under  the  direction  of  the  seamstress,  who  is 
an  Indian,  excellent  beadwork  has  been  madcs.    The  matron  at  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.,  has  encouraged  blanket  weaving  among  the  Navaho 
pupils.     At  the  Albuquerque  School,  New  Mexico,  the  girls  whose 
parents  are  blanket  weavers  are  so  anxious  to  carry  on  this  work  that 
they  utilize  the  legs  of  an  ordinary  chair  for  a  loom,  and  it  is  no 
unusual  occurrence  in  passing  through  the  dormitory  to  find  a  number 
of  chairs  used  as  looms  on  which  are  unfinished  blankets.     Many  of 
the  children  at  Fort  Hall,   Idaho,  are  expert  beadworkers.     The 
baskets  of  Round  Valley  and  Hoopa  Valley,  California,  are  especially 
noted  for  their  beauty  and  are  in  great  demand.     The  baskets  of  the 
Pimas  and  Apaches  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  although  coarse  in 
weave,  are  much  sought  after  by  tourists.     The  pottery  made  by  the 
Moquis  of  Arizona  and  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  finds  readv  sale, 
and  the  supply  does  not  meet  the  demand  for  this  symbolic  ancT  artis- 
tic ware.    Collectors  and  museums  send  agents  into  the  field  to  collect 
the  best  specimens  of  Indian  work. 

The  arts  and  crafts  of  the  Indian  have  a  far  greater  value  than  is^ 
generally  known,  and  in  man\^  sections  of  the  countr}'^  they  become 
efficient  aids  to  him  in  earning  a  livelihood.  When  the  crop^  of  the 
Pimas  failed  for  lack  of  water,  they  were  enabled  to  provide  for 
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themselves  temporarily  by  the  sale  of  their  baskets,  as  did  also  the 
Mohaves,  Apaches,  and  some  of  the  Mission  Indians. 

The  demand  for  native  Indian  work  has  very  largely  increased  dur- 
ing the   past  five  years.     The  production  has  also  increased,  but  not 
uniformly.     For  mstance,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  owing  to  the 
practical  extermination  of  game,  there  has  been  a  great  falling  otf  in 
the   production  of  beaded  buckskin  work,  moccasins,  leggings,  etc., 
but  m  these  localities  this  falling  off  has  usually  been  made  up  by  a 
corre^sponding  increase  in  the  number  of  woven  bead  articles  made. 
There    is  no  way  of  exactly  estimating  the  amounts  realized  by  the 
Indians  from  the  sale  of  native  products,  these  sales  being  made  partly 
throuj^h  Indian  traders,  partly  direct  to  eastern  dealers,  and  largely, 
esp>ecially  in  the  Southwest,  by  individual  Indians  to  tourists,  dealers, 
and  cvirio  hunters.     A  communication  received  in  the  Office  says  that 
the   president  of  the  Santa  F.e  Railroad  made  the  statement  that  the 
^des  of  Indian  goods  at  stations  along  his  lines  have  increased  1,000 
per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years  and  that  similar  statements  have  been 
made  by  officers  of  the  Southern  Pacific  road.     The  Mohonk  Lodge, 
Oklahoma,  sold  $5,213.24  worth  of  Indian  wares  last  year,  as  compared 
w^ith   ?1,500  worth  a  few  years  ago.     Mr.  J.  W.  Benham,  of  the  Ben- 
ham  Indian  Trading  Company,  states  that  in  their  four  stores  they  did 
a  gfross  business  during  the  past  year  of  about  $140,000,  the  bulk  of 
vjhieh  was  Indian-made  goods.     Mr.  Frank  Covert,  of  New  York,  a 
dealer  in  Mexican  and  Indian  goods,  says  that  last  year  he  bought, 
either  directly  or  through  post  traders,  $10,000  worth  of  Indian  goods 
proper,  as  a^inst  $3,000  worth  five  years  ago. 

Tne  Flambeau  Lumber  Company,  of  Wisconsin,  handled  last  year 
about  $2,000  worth  of  Indian  goods,  as  against  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars'  worth  five  years  ago.     In  a  letter  to  this  Office  they  stated: 
''We  handle  mostly  their  bead  work.     The  demand  for  material  of 
this  kind  has  increased  considerably  the  past  few  years,  and  we  can 
dispose  of  all  we  can  procure."     An  Indian  post  trader  at  Ganada, 
Anz.,  reports  that  he  sold  last  year  $29,000  worth  of  Indian  blankets 
and  baskets  and  $7,000  worth  of  silverware  made  by  the  Navaho  sil- 
versmiths.    He  states  that  he  has  kept  at  work  during  the  past  year 
325  weavers  and  from  eight  to  ten  silversmiths.     Mrs.  F.  N.  Double- 
day,  of  New  York,  who  has  long  been  interested  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  Indian,  last  year  disposed  of  §18,000  worth  of  native 

froducts  intrusted  to  her  personally  by  the  Indians  for  sale.  Many 
ndian  women  and  girls  in  the  Southwest  are  doing  good  work  in  lace 
making  taught  them  by  the  missionaries.  The  Albuquerque  school 
is  teaching  blanket  weaving  and  lace  making.  In  the  North,  espe- 
ciallv  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas,  the  Indian  women 
conduct  a  profitable  industry  in  making  bead  belts,  hatbands,  etc. 

These  incidents  are  cited  especially  to  show  that  the  Indians,  both 
men  and  women,  realize  the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  them- 
selves, and  are  cooperating  with  governmental  efforts  to  raise  them  to 
a  self-supporting,  nondependent  condition.  The  amounts  quoted  above 
as  having  been  paid  them  last  year  would  indicate  that  the  proceeds  of 
their  native  wares  form  a  substantial  addition  to  their  incomes. 

A  number  of  the  schools  have  given  hearty  support  to  our  efforts 
to  have  the  children  become  proficient  in  the  arts  ami  crafts  of  their 
parents.     A  great  deal  has  already  been  accomplished,   but  much 
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remains  to  be  done  if  we  would  preserve  the  native  industries  of  tlie 
Indian,  whose  historic  associations,  no  less  than  their  material  value, 
appeal  to  us  to  save  them. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Complying  with  your  directions,  institutes  have  been  held  during  the 

rit  fiscal  year  as  follows:  The  Department  of  Indian  Eklucation  of  the 
E.  A.  at  Boston, Mass. ;  thePacinc  Coast  Institute  at  Newport,  Oreg*.  ; 
local  institutes  at  Standing  Rock  Agencv,  N.  Dak. ;  Rosebud  Agency, 
S.  Dak.;  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  N.  Dak.;  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.,  and. 
the  geneml  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Indian  Educators  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Detailed  reports  of  the  proceedings  at  these  institutes  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix,  with  the  exception  of  the  meetings  at  Boston 
and  Newport,  wnich  were  included  in  the  report  for  1903.  All  these 
meetings  were  well  attended. 

The  coming  together  at  stated  intervals  of  Indian  teachers  and  work- 
ers for  mutual  exchange  of  views  as  to  methods  and  systems  is  as 
necessary  as  it  is  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools;  even  more  so,  as 
many  of  them  live  in  isolated  parts  of  the  country  and  are  denied  the 
privilege  of  attending  educational  meetings  whereby  they  would  be 
stimulated  and  come  in  contact  with  the  educational  thought  of  the  day. 
We  have  endeavored  to  extend  the  practice  of  holding  institutes 
and  to  systematize  them  by  armnging  times  and  places  most  convenient 
to  the  teachers,  in  order  that  all  may  have  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing at  least  one -meeting.  During  the  past  year  we  have,  by  corre- 
spondence and  personal  interviews,  requested  supervisors  to  conduct 
institutes  in  their  respective  districts,  in  order  to  enable  teachers  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  to  bring  their  standard  up  to  the  degi*ee 
of  excellence  required  in  the  public  schools.  These  institutes  offer 
Indian  teachers  tne  same  opportunities  for  mutual  benefit  and  advance- 
ment that  the  county  and  state  meetings  offer  to  the  public  school 
tea<3hers.  With  vour  approval,  a  circular  letter  on  this  subject  was 
sent  to  the  field,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

It  is  desired  to  emphasize  the  great  benefits  derived  by  teachers  as  a  result  of 
attendance  at  institutes  where,  through  interchange  ^of  thoughts  and  experiences, 
and  listening  to  instructive  papers  and  addresses  by  leading  educators,  they  are 
stimulated  by  new  ideas  and  broadened  and  helped. 

The  Congress  of  Indian  Educators  will  meet  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  25-July  1, 
1904,  and  the  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  addresses  and  round-table  discussions. 
Teachers  will  be  able  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
where  eminent  American  and  foreign  educators  will  present  the  characteristics  of 
their  re'^pective  systems.  They  can  also  take  advantage  of  the  unusual  opportunities 
afforded  to  make  an  intelligent  study  of  the  educational  exhibits  in  connection  with 
convention  discussions.  The  Indian  Bureau  desires  that  agents  and  superintendents 
encourage  their  teachers  to  attend. 

The  attendance  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting  far  surpassed  that  of  any 
similar  meeting,  and  the  teachers  generallv  availed  themselves  of  the 
exceptional  opportunities  offered  for  study  and  improvement.  The 
meeting  being  neld  during  the  World's  Fair  and  on  its  grounds,  teach- 
ers were  enabled  to  study  American  and  foreign  educational  methods 
in  all  grades  and  to  listen  to  addresses  by  the  leading  educators  of  the 
world.  They  also  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
various  model  schools,  including  manual  training  and  kindergartens. 
In  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Indian  workers  to  the  special 
facilities  for  study  and  improvement  during  this  meeting,  We  sent  to 
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each  employee  in  the  Indian  school  service  a  circular,  from  which  we 
give  the  followingr  extract: 

Teachers  will  be  afforded  full  opportunity  for  intelligent  study  of  the  educational 
exhilnts  at  the  exposition,  both  American  and  foreign.  They  will  also  have  the 
benefits  of  the  convention  discussions  based  on  exhibit  studies.  The  exhibits  by  the 
Tarioos  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States,  from  the  kindergarten  up,  will 
be  the  best  and  largest  ever  made.  Teachers  will  undoubtedly  appreciate  the  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  studying  these  exhibits  illustrating  every  stage  of  educa- 
tional development.  It  is  suggest^  that  the  value  of  their  exhibit  study  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  the  teachers  will  make  a  point  of  systematicallv  taking  notes  of 
whatever  they  may  observe  while  visiting  the  various  educational  exhibits  which 
may  seem  to  them  specially  practical  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Indian  training. 
These  notes  will  not  only  be  useful  to  them  in  connection  with  the  round-table  dis- 
cussions, bat  for  reference  on  returning  to  their  schools. 

The  institute  at  St.  Louis  was  one  of  the  most  successful  we  have 
ever  conducted,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  productive  of  good 
results  to  the  service. 

The  Indian  exhibit  at  the  Exposition  contained  samples  of  class-room 
work  from  the  schools  and  a  large  collection  of  rare  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  native  Indian  wares.  The  exhibit  and  the  model  Indian  scJiool 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  showing  the  visiting  public  that  the  Indian 
will  learn  and  will  work,  by  the  oest  evidence  possible — seeing  him 
doing  it. 

GKOWTH   OF  THE   INDIAN   SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  past  year  has  marked  decided  growth 
in  the  Indian  school  work.  The  attendance  has  increased  to  about 
30,000.  At  the  various  school  plants  there  have  been  many  improve- 
ments in  buildings,  and  more  attention  has  been  given  to  sanitary  con- 
ditions. New  sewerage  systems  have  been  established,  and  old  ones, 
where  defective,  have  been  repaired  or  replaced.  On  the  whole,  the 
plants  at  the  various  schools  are  well  equipped.  At  the  Crow  Agency 
Boarding  School,  Montana,  however,  new  buildings  are  very  much 
needed. 

The  value  of  education  to  the  Indian  and  the  dutj^  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  it  to  him  has  been  recognized,  and  from  the  first  regular 
appropriation  in  1819  of  $10,000  this  sum  has  gradually  been  increased 
until  this  year  it  reached  over  $3,200,000.  Each  year  the  number  of 
schools  and  teachers  has  gradually  increased,  with  a  corresponding 
annual  increase  in  the  attendance  of  pupils.  Improved  methods  have 
been  adopted  as  experience  has  shown  their  necessity  and  value,  and 
increased  facilities  have  been  provided.  The  water  supply  is  carefully 
looked  to  and  the  proper  means  taken  to  provide  abundance  of  pure 
water.  Precaution  is  taken  against  fire,  and  the  introduction  of  modern 
methods  of  heating  and  lighting  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  increased 
safety  of  the  buildings.  The  health  of  the  pupils  is  more  carefully 
looked  after  and  everything  possible  done  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease.  New  hospitals  have  been  erected  at  a  number  of  schools  and 
competent  nurses  employed,  the  care  of  the  sick  forming  an  important 
part  of  the  instruction  given. 

The  schools  during  the  past  year  have  been  giving  greater  attention 
to  the  grading  and  advancing  of  pupils  in  a  more  systematic  manner. 
Better  crops  were  raised  last  year  by  the  installation  of  irrigating 
plants  in  a  number  of  localities.  By  the  increase  in  the  number  and 
extent  of  school  gardens  and  the  greater  interest  which  the  pupils 
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have  been  encouraged  to  take  in  garden  work,  a  more  extensive  aad 
varied  vegetable  diet  has  been  secured  and  better  health  has  resulted. 
Tubs  and  Doards  have  been  placed  in  school  laundries,  and  superintend- 
ents are  being  urged  to  see  that  the  pupils  are  taught  family  washing 
and  ironing.  More  attention  has  been  given  during  the  past  year  to 
the  teaching  of  cooking.  Teachers  in  the  Indian  service  find  that  if 
they  are  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  they  must  see  that  the  pupils 
are  taught  this  most  valuable  branch  of  the  work  and  that  they  are 
instructed  in  the  [{reparation  of  meals  for  a  small  family,  similar  to 
those  which  they  will  have  to  prepare  upon  their  return  to  their  homes. 
Earnest  efforts  are  being  made  in  the  schools  to  teach  the  Indian  child 
alon^  practical  lines,  and  endeavor  is  made  to  develop  his  individuality, 
drawing  out  all  that  is  good  in  him  and  inspiring  him  with  ambition 
to  become  useful  to  himself  and  his  people.  Among  the  most  encour- 
aging evidences  of  the  good  results  of  Indian  education  are  the 
favorable  reports  of  returned  students  received  through  superintend- 
ents who  have  watched  their  course  after  leaving  school. 

In  presenting  this,  my  seventh  annual  report  as  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Schools,  permit  me  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  and  sincere 

fratitude  for  tne  cordial  cooperation  and  encouraging  sympathy  which 
have  always  received  from  you. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EsTELLE  Reel, 
Superintendent  of  India?}  Schooh. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


APPENDIX. 


BRIEFS  OF  PROCEEDINGS,  PAPERS.  AND  DISCUS- 
SIONS AT  INSTITUTES. 


STANDING  ROCK  INSTITUTE. 

[Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  September  24,  25,  and  26, 1903,  under  the  direction  of  A.  O.  Wright, 

supervisor  of  Indian  schools'.] 

The  institute  was  well  attended  by  teachers  and  employees  of  the  four  boarding 
and  five  day  schools  of  the  agency.  Several  mi»iionaries  were  present,  and  partici- 
pated as  honorary  members.  Brief  addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  Unitea  States 
Indian  Agent  J.  M.  Carignan  and  Supt.  E.  C.  Witzleben  and  responded  to  on  behalf 
of  the  institute  by  Supt.  J.  T.  Hall. 

EXTRACTFS  FROM   PAPERS. 

Barly  education  at  Standing  Sock  Agency. — Mrs.  M.  L.  Van  Solen,  teacher  day 
school  No.  1. — In  January,  1876, 1  was  appointed  teacher  at  this  agency,  and  was  given 
a  room  with  two  half  windows.  It  was  furnished  with  a  box  stove  and  a  few  home- 
niade  benches.  We  had  also  some  books,  slates,  yam,  and  knitting  needles.  It  was 
no  easy  work  commencing  the  school.  We  had  first  to  get  the  consent  and  aid  of  the 
principal  chiefs.  This  was  obtained,  and  each  sent  a  number  of  children  from  the 
respective  bands.  I  thus  had  a  good  enrollment,  but  the  trouble  was  the  children 
would  not  come  regularly.  I  finallv  started  a  boarding  school  in  a  small  way,  the 
agent  gi\nng  us  rations  for  the  children,  and  in  this  way  secured  a  fairly  good  attend- 
ance. The  children  brought  their  own  bedding  with  them,  and  slept  on  the  floor  in 
our  bedrooms.  Strange  to  say,  there  were  only  a  few  boys,  the  majority  being  girls. 
At  first  they  wore  their  native  dress,  but  after  awhile  some  would  want  a  dress  made 
like  ours;  they  would  buy  the  material  and  my  sister  and  I  would  make  the  dresses. 

Health  of  pupils  in  the  tchoolroom. — Miss  Septima  Koehler,  teacher  at  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Boarding  School. — I  find  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  depends  on  the  specif- 
ics of  good  air,  good  light,  bodily  comfort,  exercise,  cleanliness,  and  happiness — the 
last  the  outcome  of  all  the  rest.  The  ventilation  of  the  schoolroom  must  be  arranged 
80  that  the  pupils  do  not  sit  in  drafts.  Have  breathing  exercises  and  singing  only 
when  the  air  in  the  room  is  fresh.  Flush  the  room  with  air  while  marching  or  hav- 
ing calisthenics.  The  seating  of  pupils  has  much  to  do  with  their  comfort,  and  con- 
sequently with  their  health.  If  the  seats  are  double,  discriminate  as  to  who  shall 
sit  together.  Do  not  seat  a  well  child  with  a  diseased  one.  Cleanliness  in  care  of 
books,  slates,  and  objects  used  in  common  will  obviate  much  contagion.  Teach  the 
care  of  the  health.  Tell  the  why  of  your  various  commands — "open  the  window,*' 
"shut  that  one,"  '*sit  up,"  "walk  with  your  head  up,"  etc.  The  Indian  is  anxious 
to  appear  well;  appeal  to  his  good  sense  and  proper  pride. 

Care  of  the  health  of  pupils  outside  the  schoolroom. — Miss  Kuth  E.  Laughlin,  matron 
at  Grand  River  Boarding  School.— Children  should  be  taught  bv  the  matron  the 
reason  why  they  need  fresh  air;  the  reason  why  they  should  care  for  their  health  in 
many  little  ways.    The  matron  has  a  special  mission  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  to  the 
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minds  and  souls  of  the  children.  She  should  be  very  careful  about  the  fit  of  chil- 
dren's clothing.  Let  us  make  the  children  look  as  well  as  we  can,  but  keep  them 
comfortable.  Children  should  be  taught  to  take  correct  positions  in  standing  and 
sitting.  Beds  and  dormitories  must  be  well  aired  every  day.  We  at  Grand  River 
do  not  use  spreads,  but  turn  the  upper  half  of  the  covers  down  over  the  lower  half. 
The  sheets  then  answer  for  spreads,  and  ^he  airing  goes  on  all  day.  The  last  thin^ 
before  the  dormitories  are  locked  at  night  the  matron  should  herself  adjust  the  win- 
dows so  as  to  secure  the  best  ventilation  without  a  direct  draft  on  anyone.  Let  the 
school  be  made  as  bright  and  attractive  as  possible.  It  is  only  a  step  from  happineas 
to  health.  Upon  our  success  in  teaching  to  our  pupils  the  principles  of  hygiene  and 
habits  conducive  to  health  depends  in  great  measure  the  future  oi  the  Indian  people. 
How  shall  we  best  educate  sickly  children P — Miss  Mary  E.  Francis,  principal  St. 
Elizabeth's  Mission  Boarding  School. — In  many  instances  pupils  objectionally  aJGfected 
have  been  entered  and  those  interested  in  their  welfare  have  been  willing  to  give 
the  extra  care  their  cases  required  to  help  them,  realizing  that  these  children  must 

frow  up  in  ignorance  in  most  respects  if  aeprived  of  the  opportunity  to  be  instructed 
ow  to  become  useful  citizens.  At  the  same  time  the  question  arises,  is  it  just  to  the 
others  Avho  are  not  similarly  troubled  to  be  obliged  to  associate  closely  (as  is  almost 
unavoidable)  with  those  who  are  seriously  diseased?  There  are  those  too,' who  have 
the  care  of  their  training,  who  feel  that  they  are  taking  great  risks  in  coming  in  con- 
tact with  that  which  is  deemed  contagious,  while  they  continue  faithfully  to  give 
the  children  every  attention,  with  due  caution,  possible  in  the  limited  circumstances 
under  which  they  often  must  work. 

Cooking  class,  taught  by  Sister  Seraphine. — Miss  Ruth  E.  Laughlin,  matron  Grand 
River  Boarding  School. — The  class  stood  around  a  table  on  which  were  placed 
the  materials  and  utensils  to  be  used  in  the  lesson.  The  words  "stove,*'  **oven," 
** kindling,"  ** paper,"  "match,"  and  "fire"  were  repeated  carefully  and  used  in 
sentences  which  were  recited  by  the  class  together  and  by  each  of  the  children  sep- 
arately. "We  are  going  to  make  biscuits,"  said  the  teacher.  "I  want  you  to  see 
how  well  you  can  say  the  word  'biscuits.'"  Each  in  turn  repeated  the  word  dis- 
tinctly. Four  pans  were  passed  to  as  many  children  around  tne  table.  A  cup  was 
used  to  measure  the  flour.  The  children  put  a  cupful  each  of  fiour  into  each  of  the 
pans.  Each  article  used  was  made  the  subject  of  a  little  lesson  in  language.  The  lesson 
proceeded  until  the  biscuits  were  baked,  after  which  the  children  passed  them 
around  and  then  sat  down  to  neatly  spread  tables  and  ate  their  limch  of  biscuits  and 
butter,  with  cups  of  milk.  During  the  entire  lesson  the  interest  of  the  children  was 
at  a  high  point,  and  we  all  felt  that  we  as  well  as  the  children  had  been  benefited. 

Sewing  lesson. — Sister  Angelica. — The  children  were  first  asked  what  they  were 
:going  to  do.  They  answered  "sew."  This  introduced  a  language  lesson.  "What 
are  we  going  to  make?"  was  asked.  The  children  repeated  in  concert,  and  then 
individually,  "We  are  going  to  make  a  bag."  Similar  exercises  followed  on  the 
length  of  thread  taken,  the  needle,  scissors,  thimble,  cloth,  etc.  When  the  teacher 
asked  the  question,  "What  is  the  first  thing  we  should  do  when  we  begin  to  sew?" 
the  answer  was,  "  Wash  our  hands."  When  asked  why  the  hands  should  be  washed 
they  ssaid,  "So  that  our  work  will  he  clean."  These  exercises  tend  to  inculcate  hab- 
its of  neatness  and  care.  The  teacher  held  up  a  ruler  and  askeil,  "What  do  you  use 
this  ruler  for?"  The  answer  was,  "To  measure."  Accurate  measurement  is  impor- 
tant and  should  be  clearly  explained  to  the  pupils. 

The  field  matron's  work  in  cooperation  with  the  day  school. — Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Reedy, 
industrial  teacher  in  the  field  service. — I  have  found  in  the  short  time  I  was  assigned 
to  a  field  that  where  there  was  a  day  school  the  work  of  the  matron  was  more 
effectual;  you  could  work  up<^)n  the  love  and  interest  the  mothers  have  for  their 
children,  telling  them  to  send  the  little  ones  to  school,  combed,  neat,  and  clean; 
keep  their  homes  neat  that  the  child  will  love  to  come  home  again;  learn  to  cook 
and  bake;  and  that  the  field  matron  is  among  them  to  teach  them  all  this. 

Proper  equipment  of  a  day  school. — Horace  (t.  Jennerson,  teacher  Bullhead  day 
school. — The  day-school  plant  should  consist  of  a  cottage,  schoolhouse,  three  closets, 
two  double  and  one  single,  shop,  barn,  woodshed,  poultry  house  and  yard,  two  cellars, 
an  ice  house,  a  well  or  other  good  water  supply,  a  cistern  if  the  water  is  bard,  a  garden 
plot  of  at  least  1  acre,  a  meadow,  and  a  pasture.  The  schoolroom  and  cottage  may 
be  under  the  same  roof  or  under  separate  roofs.  Both  arrangements  have  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  schoolhouse  should  consist  of  a  well-ventilated 
schoolroom  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  school,  a  storeroom,  two  cloakrooms, 
two  bath  and  toilet  rooms,  and  if  a  dining  room  can  be  provided  all  the  better.  The 
school  premises  should  be  parked,  if  possible,  and  made  attractive  by  setting  out 
trees,  planting  flowers,  laying  out  walks,  etc. 
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STNOP8IB   OP  REP0BT8  OF  COMMITTEES  WHICH  WERE  UNANIMOUSLY  ADOPTED. 

Committee  on  proper  aatignment  of  pupils,  etc. — We  find  that  the  existing  arrange- 
ments between  the  three  Government  ooarding  schools  and  the  mission  boarding 
school  on  this  agency  are  quite  satisfectory;  that  each  has  its  well-understood  con- 
stituency, that  the  few  changes  asked  for  by  parents  can  be  easily  arranged,  and  that 
the  relations  between  these  schools  are  cordial  and  perfectly  harmonious.  We 
believe  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask  for  any  other  changes  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
oonld  be  legally  made.  We  therefore  reconmiend  that  the  existing  arrangements 
between  the  bcKEurding  schools  on  this  agency  be  continued  without  change. 

2.  In  order  to  have  a  systematic  transfer  of  pupils  from  day  schools  to  boarding 
schools,  we  recommend  that  the  following  principles  be  accepted  by  this  institute, 
and  that  the  agent  be  requested  to  issue  an  order  making  these  rules  obligatory  on 
schools  and  parents:  that  all  children  residing  within  reasonable  distance  of  a  day 
school  should  attend  such  school,  from  the  age  of  6  till  properly  transferred  else- 
where; that  all  healthy  children  residing  too  mr  from  a  day  school,  and  all  orphans 
not  provided  for  by  relatives,  should  attend  the  proper  reservation  boarding  school; 
that  when  day-school  children  have  completed  the  third  grade,  or  without  having 
done  BO  have  attained  the  age  of  14,  they  should  be  promoted  to  the  proper  boarding 
school  if  physically  fit. 

3.  In  relation  to  transfers  to  nonreservation  boarding  schools  we  recommend  as 
follows:  that  when  pupils  have  completed  the  sixth  gra^e,  or  without  having  com- 
pleted that  CTade  have  attained  the  age  of  17,  they  should  be  decidedly  encouraged 
to  be  transferred  to  some  nonreservation  school;  that  we  do  not  oppose  the  trans- 
fer of  pupils  younger  than  this  when  the  parents  desire  it;  but  that  no  pupil  should 
be  transferreJi  to  a  nonreservation  school  under  the  age  of  12,  and  we  respectfully 
request  the  agent  to  refuse  his  consent  to  such  transfers. 

Committee  on  health  of  papils. — The  provisions  for  the  noonday  luncheon  at  the  day 
schools  should  be  of  good  quality  and  suflicient  in  quantity  and  variety  to  enable  the 
hou9ekeef>er  to  prepare  a  wholesome  and  appetizing  meal  each  day,  and  to  teach  the 
pupils  plain  cooking. 

Committee  on  induttrial  work  in  day  schools. — Not  less  than  one-half  of  each  school 
day  should  be  devoted  to  teaching  the  industries  which  can  be  practically  taken  up 
at  each  day  school.  Cooking  should  be  taught  to  the  extent  of  tne  instruction  neces- 
aarj'  to  enable  pupils  to  prepare  simple,  wholesome  food  in  a  variety  of  ways.  House- 
work, including  the  duties  that  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  ordinary  housewife, 
should  be  taught  as  far  :is  practicable.  Each  school  should  have  a  large  garden  to 
supply  the  necessary  vegetables  for  the  table,  and  where  practicable  individual  gar- 
dens should  be  made  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of^the  teacher.  In  the  shop 
simple  necessary  tools  should  be  furnished  and  should  be  used  by  the  pupils  of  botn 
sexes.  Not  less  than  160  acres  should  be  set  apart  for  each  day  school,  at  least  5 
acres  of  which  should  be  suitable  for  a  garden.  Dairying  should  be  taught  wherever 
practicable. 

ROSEBUD  INSTITUTE. 

IRoaebnd  Agency.  S.  Dak.,  October  1  and  2, 1903.    Conducted  by  J.  Franklin  House,  supen'isor  of 

Indian  schools.] 

When  the  institute  was  called  to  order  by  Supervisor  House  practically  all  the 
employees  and  teachers  of  the  boarding  school  and  the  25  day  schools  on  the  reser- 
vation were  in  attendance.  After  the  mvocation  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cross,  missionary  to 
the  Dakotas,  Mr.  J.  B.  Tripp,  superintendent  of  the  Kosebud  Boarding  School,  made 
a  brief  address  of  welcome,  which  was  responded  to  on  behalf  of  the  institute  by 
Supervisor  House. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  PAPERS  AND   DISCUSSIONS. 

The  influence  of  the  Indian's  religion  on  his  development. — Rev.  Mr.  Cross. — The 
Indian's  religion  is  radically  different  from  the  white  man's,  inasmuch  as  morals 
and  ethics  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  Indian  associates  religion  and  medicine. 
He  is  beginning  to  take  on  new  forms  and  new  ways  of  thinking.  When  the  Indian 
asks  questions  he  asks  for  information.  He  moves  on  direct  lines.  Get  the  child  to 
think  that  you  are  asking  for  information. 

The  Indian  mind. — Arthur  E.  McFatridee,  day-school  inspector. — If  we  Avill  study 
the  Indian  mind  it  will  vastly  aid  us.  The  teacher  that  will  go  among  the  Indians 
and  know  them  will  be  best  able  to  train  the  child. 

The  teacher's  qualifications. — George  G.  Davis,  teacher  Bull  Creek  Day  School. — To  be 
a  teacher  one  must  first  be  a  pupil.    A  teacher  may  do  imtold  good.    The  day  school  is 
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the  most  powerful  influence  in  the  Indian  community.  The  teacher  should  vimt  hia 
Indians  at  their  homes  and  help  those  who  are  working.  The  trying  places  are 
many  to  these  beginners  in  industrial  pursuits.  Do  not  expect  too  much  at  once. 
It  takes  time.  Make  the  schoolroom  a  pleasant,  homelike  place;  decorate  it  with 
refined  taste  and  have  growing  plantsand  all  kinds  of  interesting  objects  here.  The 
school  grounds  should  also  be  given  careful  attention.  The  spirit  of  the  teacher 
makes  the  spirit  of  the  school.    Impress  the  fact  that  the  useful  are  the  honored. 

Correlation  of  mind,  thonght,  and  indnstrial  work. — Edward  C.  Scovel,  teacher  Little 
White  River  Day  School. — Let  our  methods  of  teaching  be  such  as  will  accomplish 
the  best  results  with  the  material  we  have  at  hand.  Use  the  real  thing  wherever 
possible,  as  the  Indian  does  not  easily  grasp  abstractions.  Many  practical  lines  are 
oi)en  before  us.  Poultry  raising  could  be  made  a  source  of  revenue.  Dairying 
might  be  made  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  Indian  economy. 

Pen  pictnres  of  the  native  American. — Mrs.  Sara  J.  Porter,  teacher,  Rosebud  Board- 
ing School. — There  are  three  virtues  common  to  every  tribe,  viz,  love  of  parents 
for  their  children,  appreciation  of  just  treatment,  and  dignity.  The  existence  of 
these  principles  gives  us  a  foundation  to  work  on.  It  means  something  to  an  Indian 
parent  to  surrender  his  child  to  an  alien  race  to  train  and  bring  up  in  ways  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  all  his  traditions  of  the  past.  Let  us  recognize  the  trust  that 
is  placed  upon  us  and  lay  square  and  true  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the 
grand  structure  of  American  citizenship. 

History  and  geography  lessons  oombined.-^Mathew  R.  Derig,  teacher  Pine  Creek  Day 
School. — (xeography  and  history  should  be  taught  together.  For  instance,  take  the 
home  geography.  Then  study  the  natural  features  of  the  country;  the  history  of  the 
race;  then  the  starting  of  missions;  the  Government  policy  of  various  kinds;  current 
history.  Last  year  we  traced  the  tour  of  President  Koosevelt  with  ever  increasing 
interest.  The  topic  selected  for  this  year  is  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  its  connec- 
tion with  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  impress  upon  the  pupils  that  the  United  States 
Government  is  their  friend  and  we  are  its  representatives;  that  they  can  trust  us  and 
the  Government 

How  to  get  pupils  to  speak  ont. — John  M.  Linn,  teacher  Bi^  White  Pine  River  Dav 
School. — The  teacher  of  an  Indian  school  must  be  so  susceptible  as  to  keep  in  touch 
with  pupils  and  parents.  By  all  means  enlist  the  pupils'  parents  in  the  work.  The 
teacher  must  study  the  Indian  child  and  possess  great  patience.  Train  the  child  to 
speak  English  clearly  and  distinctly. 

What  shall  we  teach,  and  howl — Edward  F.  Paddock,  teacher  Butte  Creek  Day 
School. — We  need  drill,  repetition,  tact,  good  judgment,  common  sense.  Obedience 
needs  to  be  early  inculcated.  Teach  self-reliance;  teach  economy;  teach  that  self- 
support  is  honorable.  Teach  the  child  to  think.  If  we  would  be  successful  we  must 
put  our  hearts  into  the  work.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  children.  Each  child 
requires  attention  adequate  to  his  particular  bent.  The  Indian  lives  in  and  for  the 
present.     We  must  teach  him  that  it  is  necessar)'  to  plan  for  the  future. 

The  work  of  the  housekeeper. — Mrs.  Mary  C.  Scovel,  housekeeper  Little  White 
River  Day  School. — No  work  is  more  important.  It  is  in  this  work  that  a  phase  of 
the  Indian  is  seen  that  if  properly  understood  adds  much  to  an  understanaing  and 
begets  confidence  between  the  two  races.  Some  of  the  requirements  are  training  in 
neatness  and  order.  Good,  wholesome  cooking  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  as  nothing 
in  the  domestic  eeonomv  is  so  important.  The  housekeeper  must  also  teach  the 
children  to  sew  and  mend  their  own  clothes. 

Why  are  we  here? — Mr.  Z.  A.  Parker,  teacher  Spring  Creek  Day  School. — Love  of 
the  work  and  work  for  the  salary  are  lx)th  important  reasons.  Children  are  at  first 
in  fear  of  their  teacher,  but  with  the  true  spirit  of  helpfulness  the  restraint  wears  off. 
Prove  you  are  their  friend  and  the  battle  is  won. 

Our  schools. — J.  B.  Tripp,  superintendent  Rosebud  Boarding  School. — The  purpose 
of  our  day  schools  is  to  bring  civilization  to  the  Indian  people  in  their  homes,  for  the 
parent  is  influenced  by  the  child.  The  home  life  of  the  aay  school  is  a  great  edu-* 
cator.  The  purpose  of  the  dav  school  is  to  fit  the  youth  of  the  camp  for  more  advanced 
work.  Thus  the  boarding  school  takes  up,  and  finishes  the  work  of  the  day  schooL 
At  the  boarding  school  the  pupil  must  be  on  time.  All  his  work  must  be  done  at 
stated  times.  He  must  be  m  oed  at  an  early  hour.  Girls  are  taught  cooking  and 
sewing.  Pupils  see  how  and  help  to  run  a  ganlen  and  farm.  Thejr  learn  the  care 
of  cows  and  are  taught  to  milk.  Valuable  lessons  are  taught  for  their  future  life  on 
their  land. 

Teaching  vooal  mnsio  to  Indian  pupils. — Eugene  E.  Kidney,  teacher  Upper  Cut  Meat 
Creek  Day  School. — In  this  work  perseverance  is  an  essential  point.  With  that, 
patience  and  firmness  are  not  to  be  omitted.  Constant  drill  is  essential  to  good 
results.  The  notes  should  be  taught.  See  that  they  read  these  notes.  Everyone 
must  sing.    This  must  be  insisted  upon. 
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Bffeet  of  the  day  school  on  the  Indian  home. — Jesee  B.  Mortsolf,  teacher  Cut  Meat 
Oeek  Day  School. — ^The  purpose  of  extending  the  benefits  of  education  to  our  wards 
at  public  expense  is  to  uplift  them,  not  only  as  individuals  but  as  a  people,  so  that 
they  may  become  a  part  of  us,  helping  instead  of  hindering  our  purposes.  There  is  a 
breaking  through  their  darkness,  a  wish  for  something  better  than  they  have  known, 
and  we  can  point  to  instances  of  where  the  younger  generation  have  been  influenced 
by  the  example  of  some  teacher  and  his  good  wife  to  rise  to  higher  levels. 

Charaeter  builders. — H.  C.  Norman,  teacher  Bull  Creek  Day  School. — We  are  laying 
the  foondation  for  a  great  structure.  If  you  want  to  help  your  pupils  you  must 
come  out  of  yourself.  Pave  the  way  for  future  usefulness.  This  takes  nard,  patient, 
labor,  but  is  worth  it.  Our  progress  is  necessarily  slow,  but  it  must  tell  ultimately. 
When  pupils  see  clearly  that  there  is  something  higher  in  life  than  a  satisfied  appe- 
tite ana  a  gay  costume — when  they  begin  to  think — it  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
progress. 

FORT  BERTHOLD  INSTITUTE. 

[Fort  Berthold  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  October  8,  9,  and  10, 1903.] 

[Conducted  by  Supervisor  A.  (>.  Wright  at  the  Fort  Berthold  Boarding  School;  Mrs.  H.  E.  Wilson, 

secretary.] 

EXTRACTS   FROM   PAPERS   AND   DISCUSSIONS. 

Our  responsibility. — John  S.  Hagge,  industrial  teacher. — Each  one  of  us  carries  a 
reeponsibility,  and  the  weight  thereof  depends  upon  the  position  we  fill.  For  instance, 
we  detail  boys  or  girls  to  a  certain  work  and  cnarge  them  with  the  responsibility  of 
both  work  and  tools.  We  have  a  far  greater  responsibility  when  the  Indians  intrust 
to  our  care  the  dearest  they  have — their  children.  We  find  no  two  children  perfectly 
alike.  They  may  be  alike  in  one  respect  while  vastly  different  in  another.  Therefore 
it  is  our  duty  as  instructors  to  study  each  and  every  individual  and  deal  with  each 
accordingly.  Do  not  attempt  to  have  a  pupil  perform  a  duty  until  you  are  sure  he 
or  she  has  a  clear  understanding  of  it. 

In  the  discussion  on  this  paper  Mr.  Wright  said:  "There  is  a  difference  between 
indastrial  work  and  industrial  teaching.  Industrial  work  has  to  be  done,  and  the 
pupil's  help  is  necessary.  Children  can  work  around  the  cooking  and  not  learn  to 
cook,  especially  for  families.  The  pupils  learn  washing,  sewing,  and  cooking  by 
actually  doing  the  work.  They  neea  to  be  systematically  taught  stitching,  cutting, 
and  fitting."  Mr.  H.  E.  Wilson  said:  ** Teach  the  chilcfren  independent  thought; 
train  hand,  heart,  and  head  simultaneously.  The  great  aim  of  education  is  to  learn 
to  think,  not  especially  to  crowd  our  brains  with  matter." 

Some  differences  between  Indian  and  white  boys. — R.  D.  Hall,  Elbowoods,  N.  Dak. — 
The  differences  are  mostly  due  to  heredity,  and  so  in  passing  judgment  upon  these 
differences  we  must  remember  the  different  standards  by  which  we  must  judge 
them.  The  white  boy  has  had  years  of  ancestral  training  in  the  present  stand- 
ards of  civilization,  whereas  the  Indian  boy  has  barely  had  one  generation  preceding 
him  in  civilizing  influences.  One  characteristic  which  distinguishes  the  Indian  bov 
is  a  powerful  imagination,  which  is  evidenced  in  the  wonderful  stories  they  can  tell 
of  natural  phenomena.  This  difference  must  be  carefully  watched  and  special  pains 
taken  to  differentiate  truth  and  fiction.  Again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Indian  boy 
can  not  comprehend  the  reason  for  government,  nor  accept  it  as  freely  and  unques- 
tioningly  as  a  white  boy  does.  This  is  due  largely,  I  think,  to  the  practical  anarchy 
of  their  homes  and  its  opposite  in  the  schools.  But  no  l)etter  time  can  be  chosen 
than  in  their  youth  to  teach  them  to  be  law-abiding  citizens. 

What  should  be  the  aim  of  the  day  schoolBT— Charles  W.  Hoffman,  teacher  Day  School 
No.  3. — The  teachers  of  the  day  schools  should  try  to  get  the  parents  of  their  pupils 
interested  in  the  schools,  and  to  have  them  understand  that  an  education  means  to 
live  like  good  white  people,  to  be  able  to  support  themselves,  and  to  take  an  interest 
in  what  they  have.  The  day-school  teachers  must  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  that  what  they  learn  at  the  schools  must  be  usea  at  their  homes.  The  parents 
will  soon  find  out  something  about  the  teacher,  to  see  if  he  sympathizes  with  them, 
80  the  teacher  should  be  careful  always  to  set  a  good  example.  The  teacher  should 
visit  their  homes  as  often  as  possible  and  see  how  they  live.  If  the  home  is  neat  and 
orderly  he  should  speak  of  it  and  encourage  them  to  improve  their  condition  and 
give  them  some  new  ideas  in  housekeeping. 

Indnstrial  training  in  tchoolt.-^M.  F.  Minehan,  teacher  Dav  School  No.  1. — I  do  not 
want  to  depreciate  tne  importance  of  mental  work  or  book  study,  but  I  claim  that  indus- 
trial training  can  not  be  ignored,  especially  in  our  Indian  schools.  The  Indian  child 
has  verv  few  advantages,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  schools  to  supplement 
this  lack  of  training.     We  find  most  of  the  Indian  children  when  they  nrst  enter 
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school  very  awkward.  They  are  unfamiliar  with  the  most  simple  tools;  in  fact,  as  & 
rule,  they  can  not  use  their  hands.  Our  duty,  then,  as  teachers  is  to  have  them  over- 
come their  awkwardness — to  learn  to  know  themselves.  This  requires  both  time 
and  patience. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  paper  Supt.  H.  E.  Wilson  said:  "We  should  teach  the 
children  how  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  the  thmgs,  the  implements,  and  machines 
that  they  will  have  or  be  able  to  have  at  their  homes.  If  tney  are  always  given  an 
abundance  of  implements  and  complicated  machinery  to  work  with,  thev  will  not  be 
able  to  work  without  them  when  they  go  home.  They  should  be  taught  to  accom- 
plish good  results  with  simple  devices  and  implements." 

Wkat  of  the  returned  stadentsi — Mrs.  Anna  D.  Wild,  field  matron. — One  of  our 
young  men  holds  a  responsible  public  office  in  one  of  the  neighboring  towns  and  is 
highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  the  white  residents.  The  returned  students  in 
this  community  may  number  fifty  or  sixty.  Thirteen  may  be  counted  as  having 
done  excellently  well.  Only  two  have  done  badly.  Others  may  be  classed  as  good 
or  fair.  When  we  think  of  the  many  that  are  holding  Government  and  other 
responsible  positions,  with  those  who  are  cjuietly  working  for  the  uplifting  of  their 
people  in  their  homes,  I  think  that  it  is  quite  convincing  that  they  do  enough  good 
toward  the  uplifting  of  their  race  to  justify  the  expenditures  that  have  been  made 
for  their  education.  Our  duty  toward  returned  students  is  to  cooperate  in  stretching 
forth  our  hands  to  them  and  to  continue  to  give  them  protection,  sympathy,  and 
encouragement. 

Teach  the  things  the  pupils  need  most. — Miss  Enola  G.  Acord,  matron. — ^The  art  of 
housekeeping  in  a  systematic  way  is  what  we  should  teach  our  Indian  girls.  The 
ideal  training  for  girls  is  that  which  will  instill  a  love  for  home  and  make  good,  neat 
housekeepers.  The  planting  of  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers  will,  at  a  small  expense, 
work  a  great  transformation  in  the  surroundings  of  a  home.  The  good  home  makes 
a  good  citizen,  and  the  good  citizen  makes  a  good  government. 

Bay-Bohool  experience. — Charles  A.  Shultis,  teacher  Day  School  Xo.  2. — My  work  at 
this  school  includes  a  period  of  three  and  one-half  years,  and  during  that  time  I  have 
been  studying  the  material  upon  which  I  have  to  work.  Different  pupils  require 
different  treatment.  That  the  day  school  makes  its  influence  felt  in  the  community 
can  not  be  gainsaid.  This  fall  one  of  the  men  who  lives  near  the  school  cut  his  fod- 
der. It  is  the  first  time  I  have  known  him  to  do  so.  He  also  cultivated  that  same 
corn  with  his  horse;  heretofore  the  women  hoed  it.  This  departure  from  the  old 
style  may  rightfully  be  due  to  the  school*^  influence. 

EfTeots  and  opportunities  of  day  schools. — Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hoffman,  housekeeper 
Bay  School  No.  3. — The  opportunities  that  present  themselves  to  the  day  school  are 
almost  legion.  Thev  not  only  connect  the  work  with  the  scholars,  but  with  the  older 
people  who  live  in  tlie  camps  where  the  school  is  situated.  The  school  is  in  direct 
intercourse  with  their  homes,  and  influences  them  to  a  great  extent.  The  parents 
will  become  interested  in  the  day  school  if  it  is  what  it  ought  to  be.  As  the  teachers 
of  the  day  school  are  frequently  the  only  white  people  near  the  Indians,  they  can 
become  beacon  lights  for  them  to  follow,  whether  for  good  or  bad.  As  a  rule,  Indians 
place  white  people  on  a  high  plane  and  watch  them  to  see  if  they  are  consistent,  and 
if  the  Indians  are  once  deceived  it  is  hard  to  regain  their  confidence  and  respect 
The  Indians  enjoy  visiting  the  homes  of  the  teachers  and  viewing  the  pictures  on 
the  walls,  and  the  pictures  given  them  can  be  seen  in  their  homes.  This  all  has  its 
influence  for  good.  The  children  put  in  practice  what  they  see  at  the  schools,  in 
keeping  the  homes  neat  and  tidy. 

The  art  of  sewing. — Miss  Nora  Le  Roy,  seamstress. — The  first  steps  in  sewing  are 
taken  by  the  little  ones  in  play  with  dolls,  in  making  dresses,  etc.  The  style  and 
tirt  of  sewing  change  every  year,  and  to  keep  up  with  new  ideas  we  have  to  read  and 
study  as  well  as  other  instructors.  I  have  found  some  exceptionally  good  workers 
among  the  children,  and  they  seem  to  want  to  learn. 

The  need  of  unity  in  our  work. — Miss  Josephine  Janese,  assistant  matron. — ^This 
means  that  all  should  work  as  one;  all  agree  to  join  hands  in  whatever  workcomee 
their  way.  I  think  that  the  school  and  agency  people  should  all  work  together. 
The  children  are  quick  to  learn  housework;  some  of  them  are  fast  workers  and  some 
are  not.  We  should  have  a  pleasant  word  for  everyone,  as  this  will  teach  the  chil- 
dren to  be  polite  to  their  schoolmates  and  the  employees.  Unity  should  always  be 
in  the  schoolroom,  so  that  we  can  work  with  our  children  and  they  with  us  as  one 
mind. 

Care  of  Ooyemment  property. — Amzi  W..  Thomas,  "Indian  agent — We  have  been 
placed  here  to  teach  the  w^ards  of  the  Government  the  value  of  all  articles;  that 
every  article  represents  both  labor  and  money,  whether  it  belongs  to  an  individual 
-or  to  the  Government  By  ourselves  showing  a  care  for  Government  property  we 
teach  the  Indian  common  noneetv. 
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Transportation  of  pupils  to  day  schools. — H.  E.  Wilson,  superintendent  Fort  Ber- 
thold  Boarding  School. — The  attendance  at  day  schools  is  not  so  good  as  at  the  other 
schools.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  pupils  live  such  a  distance 
froncL  the  schoolhouse  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  get  to  school;  and  often  it  is  a 
hardship  for  the  parents  to  take  the  children  to  scnool,  since  they  can  not  always 
spare  the  time  to  take  them  5  miles  or  more  each  day.  To  remedy  this  difficulty  I 
suggest  that  the  parents  take  turns  bringing  the  children  to  school — i.  e.,  one  man 
bnn^  all  the  children  on  his  route  to  school  one  week,  his  neighbor  performs  this 
service  next  week,  and  so  on;  that  the  policemen  take  turns  in  bringing  children  to 
school;  that  farmers  and  other  employees  use  their  influence  in  behalf  oi  this  object; 
and,  hu^tly,  it  may  be  possible  to  employ  a  transportation  agent  out  of  the  labor  fund 
in  some  instances. 

Sehool  goyemment — Mr.  Matheny,  principal  teacher  Fort  Berthold  Mission. — All 
discipline  and  government  should  aim  to  develop  character  and  make  the  pupils  able 
to  be  leaders  arid  helpers  in  their  future  life  among  their  own  people.  Discipline 
should  be  adapted  to  each  nature.  The  individuality  of  each  pupil  must  be  recognized 
and  studied.  A  teacher  should  always  be  kind  and  pleasant,  but  firm.  He  should 
see  that  his  own  character  is  one  wmch  his  pupils  can  respect.  He  should  himself 
be  what  he  expects  his  pupils  to  be,  and  control  by  example.  Be  sure  not  to  expect 
too  much  of  your  pupils.  Provide  innocent  amusement  for  them  during  the  play 
hour.     Do  not  keep  tnem  at  work  all  the  time,  but  keep  them  busy  all  the  time. 

Ednoation. — Dr.  A.  J.  Morris,  agency  physician. — ^The  Indians  became  wards  of  the 
nation  because  they  were  devoid  of  education.  For  their  own  protection  and  for  the 
safety  of  those  around  them  our  Government  establisiied  a  system  of  education.  I 
predict  that  fifty  years  hence  we  will  see  an  Indian  people  who  will  be  an  honor  to 
the  nation,  which  has  expended  so  much  care  and  money  upon  their  enlightenment 
and  education. 

An  indnstrial  langaaffe  lesson  on  bread  making. — Presented  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  Wilson  and 
her  domestic-science  class. — All  necessary  utensils  and  material  for  bread  making  were 
brought  to  the  schoolroom.  The  teacher's  desk  was  used  for  a  table.  Each  mem- 
Y)er  of  the  class  took  her  place  around  the  table.  The  teacher  asked  each  girl  to 
name  the  different  kinds  of  utensils  and  materials  used  in  the  processof  bread  making, 
as  follows:  Question.  What  is  this,  Bessie?  [indicating  the  mixing  bowl]. — Answer. 
It  is  a  mixing  bowl.  [Each  answer  formed  a  complete  sentence.  ]  Q.  Jeannette,  what 
is  this? — A.  It  is  flour.  Q.  Willena,  how  is  flour  made? — A.  Flour  is  made  from 
wheat;  the  outside  is  taken  off  and  the  inside  is  ground  fine  in  a  flour  mill.  Q.  What 
is  in  this  cup,  Grace? — A.  Yeast  is  in  the  cup.  Q.  What  does  yeast  do  to  the  bread, 
Grace? — A.  It  makes  the  bread  light.  Q.  What  is  yeast,  Jeannette? — A.  It  is  a  plant 
that  grows  when  put  in  the  sponge.     Q.  Jeannette  and  Willena  may  stir  up  the 

rnge.  After  this  was  done  the  teacher  asked  Jeannette  what  she  put  in  the  crock. 
I  put  a  quart  of  warm  water,  yeast,  and  flour  in  the  crock.  Q.  Willena,  what  did 
you  put  in  the  crock? — A.  I  put  a  quart  of  warm  water,  a  cake  of  yeast,  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  batter.  Q.  What  will  you  now  do  with  the  sponge,  Jeannette? — 
A.  We  will  place  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise. 

The  teacher  said,  You  may  now  take  the  sponge  and  leave  it  in  a  warm  place  to 

rise.     Grace  and  Abbie,  get  the  light  sponge  and  mix  the  bread.     [Some  that  had 

been  previously  prepared  was  brought  in.     The  other  girls  were  brought  to  the 

blackboard  to  Avnte  description  of  what  had  been  done.     When  the  bread  mixing 

was  over,  the  girls  left  the  boards  and  returned  to  their  positions  around  the  table.  J 

Q.  Grace,  how  much  salt  did  you  use  ?— A.  I  put  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  the  bread. 

Q.  Bessie,  how  much  salt  did  the  girls  use  in  the  bread? — A.  They  each  put  one 

teaspoonful  in.     Q.  How  much  flour  did  you  use,  Grace?— A.  Enough  to  make  the 

dou^h  stiff.     Q.  What  will  the  girls  do  now,  Mabel? — A.  They  will  leave  the  dough 

till  it  gets  light.     Q.  Bessie  and  Mabel  may  bring  in  the  light  dough  and  make  it 

into  loaves.     [The  girls  grease  the  pans.]     Q.  What  are  you  doing  to  the  pans? — A. 

We  are  greasing  the  pans.     [Each  girl  took  her  turn  in  answering  a  series  of  questions 

about  the  process  up  to  this  point,  reviewing  the  work  already  done.]     Q.  Why  do 

you  grease  the  pans? — A.  We  grease  the  pans  to  keep  the  bread  from  sticking.     Q. 

What  are  the  girls  doing  to  the  bread,  Grace? — A.  They  are  kneading  it.     Q.  Bessie, 

what  are  you  doing? — A.  I  am  making  the  dough  into  loaves.     Q.   What  have  they 

done  and  what  will  the  girls  now  do  with  the  loaves? — A.  They  have  made  the 

douffh  into  loaves  and  will  let  them  remain  until  they  are  light.     Q.'  When  the  loaves 

are  Tight,  what  will  you  do,  Grace? — A.  We  will  bake  them  for  one  hour.     Q.  If  the 

loaves  were  large,  how  long  would  you  bake  them,  Abbie? — A.  Two  hours.    [Various 

Questions  were  asked  the  class  about  the  character  of  bread,  its  purpose,  effect  on 

the  system,   etc.,   and  after  the  bread  was  baked  it  was  brought  in  and  passed 

around.] 
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SYNOPSIS  OP  REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  WHICH   WERE  UNANIMOUSLY  APOPTBD. 

Committee  on  the  legal  aBsignment  of  additional  land  to  the  boarding  and  day  telioolft. — 

We  most  urgently  recommend  that  one  section  of  land  be  legally  assigned  to  the 
boarding  school  and  one-quarter  of  a  section  to  each  of  the  three  day  schools.  We 
have  been  moved  tx)  make  this  recommendation  for  the  reason  that  this  section  of 
the  country  is  not  well  adapted  to  farming,  has  a  dry  and  uncertain  climate,  and 
stock  raising  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people.  We  further  recommend  that 
three  cows  be  provided  the  day  schools  and  five  additional  cows  for  the  boarding 
school,  that  the  children  may  be  provided  with  sufficient  milk  and  afforded  the 
means  of  instruction  in  butter  makmg. 

Committee  on  transfer  and  transportation  of  pupils. — We  recommend  that  pupils  who 
have  completed  the  third  grade,  or  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  14  years,  at  the 
day  schools,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  reservation  boarding  schools,  unless  excused 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons;  that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  nonreserva- 
tion  training  schools  and  be  transferred  on  completing  the  sixth  grade  or  on  attain- 
ing the  age  of  17,  irrespective  of  educational  qualifications. 

FORT  TOTTEX  INSTITUTE. 

[Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.,  October  23  and  24, 1908.] 

[Conducted  by  Supervisor  A.  O.  Wright,  with  Supt.  Charles  L.  Davis  as  chairman  and  F.  E.  Robeison 

principal  teacher,  as  secretary.] 

EXTRACTS   FROM   ADDRESSES  AND  PAPERS. 

Ideals. -r-Super visor  A.  O.  Wright. — While  attending  to  the  material  education  of 
the  pupils  we  should  not  foreet  their  education  in  ideals.  This  includes  reli^on, 
patriotism,  ambition,  etc.  The  most  important  is  religion.  In  all  these  things  there 
IS  less  value  in  formal  instruction  than  in  inspiration.  Patriotism  can  best  be  taught 
by  singing  patriotic  songs,  reciting  patriotic  selections,  and  by  saluting  the  flag.  So 
with  other  virtues.  Nothing  here  can  make  up  for  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
teacher  or  employee.  While  we  keep  our  feet  on  the  earth  we  should  look  up  to  the 
stars. 

Entomologrioal  stady. — F.  E.  Roberson,  principal  teacher. — This  subject  should  be 
taught  to  an  elementary  extent  in  the  schoolroom.  The  fv%*mer*s  opportunity  for 
instruction  is  necessarily  limited  to  individuals  or  smi^  groups.  Tne  economic 
phase  should  be  emphasized.  The  larger  specimens  of  th5  various  classes  of  insects 
should  be  studied  as  types.  The  child  should  know  the  insecticides  used  cienerally, 
the  destructive  age  of  the  insect,  manner  and  extent  of  multiplication,  ana  how  the 
insect  operates  to  destroy. 

Teaching  of  morals  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept — E.  L.  Swartzlander,  disciplin- 
arian.— The  development  of  the  child  morally  is  of  paramount  importwice.  The 
education  of  the  child  physically  and  mentally  should  be  accompanied  always  by 
moral  education.  Example  as  well  as  precept  should  be  employed.  Children  are 
imitative  and  will  speak  and  act  just  as  their  teachers  do  in  their  presence.  Teachers 
should  be  careful  of  their  language  in  speaking  to  children  and  should  encourage  the 
children  to  use  only  the  best  language  at  their  command.  The  acts  of  teachers 
in  the  presence  of  cliildren  should  be  performed  with  a  consciousness  that  the  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  for  good. 

Treatment  of  tabercnlosis  and  scrofnla. — Dr.  George  0.  Keck,  agency  and  school 
physician. — Tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  disease  caiwed  by  the  bacillus  tuberculosis. 
This  bacillus  is  found  in  the  air,  dust,  on  clothes,  in  infected  rooms — in  fact,  it  is 
nearly  everywhere.  The  modes  of  infection  are  divided  into  three  classes — heredi- 
tary transmission,  inoculation,  and  inhalation.  The  treatment  is  divided  into  two 
general  classes,  climate  and  drugs.  The  more  sunshine  and  fresh  air  the  consump- 
tives can  ^t,  the  better  for  them.  Many  people,  by  making  a  change  of  climate  to 
higher  altitudes,  have  developed  such  a  resisting  power  that  the  tubercular  germ  has 
been  thrown  off,  and  they  have  been  cured.  The  drug  treatment  of  tuberculosis  is 
alteratives.  Scrofula  or  lymphatic  tuberculosis  is  the  infiltration  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck  with  tuberculosis.  At  the  first  stage  of  this,  the  child  being  put  on  alteratives, 
the  glands  will  in  many  cases  disappear.     This  form  of  tuberculosis  is  also  infectious. 

How  best  to  train  Indian  children  to  become  good  citizeni. — Miss  G.  A.  Chase, 
teacher. — The  word  "train**  is  better  in  this  case  than  **  teach,*'  which  is  often  used 
in  a  restricted  sense.  The  inherent  idea  of  good  citizenship  is  character  as  well  as 
intelligence.  While  training  the  child  in  mental  processes,  which  successively  go 
toward  educating  him,  character  building  may  go  on  at  the  same  time,  and  habits  of 
industry,  punctuality,  economy,  etc.,  may  be  inculcated.  This  may  be  taught  in 
workshop  and  dormitory  as  well  as  in  the  schoolroom. 
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CLASS  EXERCISES. 

In  sewing. — Mise  EflSe  M.  Lugenbeel,  seamstress. — This  exercise  was  in  the  school- 
room with  a  class  of  large  girls,  the  topic  being  the  gathering  stitch  and  making 
ruffles^  and  consisted  of  an  oral  recitation  and  actual  work,  applying  the  recitation  to 
practice. 

In  carMntry. — Joseph  Lipskey,  carpenter. — This  was  in  the  carpenter  shop  with  a 
class  of  large  boys.  A  plan  for  a  house  had  been  drawn,  enlarged  from  the  original, 
and  then  used  as  a  working  drawing  for  making  a  laive  model.  The  class  was  engaged 
in  preparing  the  timbers  for  the  first  story.  They  first  recited  and  then  worked  on 
the  timbers. 

In  eooking. — Miss  M.  Phillips,  housekeeper. — This  was  in  the  schoolroom  with  the 
cooking  class.  They  made  baking-powder  biscuit,  describing  each  step  of  the  process. 
The  class  then  adjourned  to  a  room  containing  a  stove  and  reappeared  after  a  time 
with  the  biscuits  baked. 

Ciphering  match. — F.  E.  Roberson,  principal  teacher. — Four  pupils  from  each  of 
the  third  and  fourth  trades  were  seated  with  slates  and  pencils.  After  writing  each 
name  and  grade,  numbers  were  read  by  the  teacher  for  addition  or  subtraction.  On 
obtaining  the  result  the  slate  was  placed  on  a  stand  conveniently  located.  After  all 
had  finished  one  of  the  pupils  passed  to  the  blackboard  to  record  the  correct  results. 
The  teacher  took  up  each  slate  from  the  pile,  reading  the  answers  when  they  were 
found  to  be  correct. 
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[National  Educational  Aasociatlon,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  25-July  1, 1904.] 

Saturday,  June  25. — Music  by  Indian  school  band.  Invocation  by  Most  Rev.  John 
J.  Glennon,  archbishop  of  St  Louis.  Song,  **Thi8  is  the  Indian's  Home/'  written 
by  Supervisor  A.  O.  Wright. 

Adaresses  of  welcome:  Hon.  A.  M.  Dockery,  governor  of  Missouri;  Hon.  D.  R. 
Francis,  president  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition;  Dr.  Howard  J.  Rogers, 
diief  of  department  of  education  and  director  of  congresses,  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition;  Dr.  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  director  of  manual  training  school,  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  superintendent  of  instruc- 
tion, St  Louis,  Mo. ;  Miss  Amelia  C.  Fruchte,  normal  and  high  school,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Glennon,  archbishop  of  St.  Louis. 

Responses:  Dr.  W  J  McGee,  chief  of  department  of  anthropology,  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition;  Dr.  John  T.  Doyle,  secretary,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Hon.  Levi  Chubbuck,  special  inspector,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C;  Supt.  S.  M.  McCowan,  Chilocco  Agricultural  School, 
Chilocco,  Okla.,  and  Supt  R.  A.  Cochran,  Rice  Station  Indian  School,  Talklai,  Ariz, 

Monday y  June  ^ — V.SOp.  m. — Entertainment  given  by  the  Indian  students  under 
the  direction  of  S.  M.  McCowan,  superintendent  Chilocco  Agricultural  School, 
Chilocco,  Okla. 

TStesday,  June  28 — 2.30  p.  m. — Efficiency  in  the  Indian  Service,  Dr.  John  T.  Doyle, 
secretary  U.  8.  Civil  Ser\ice  C^ommission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Round  table  conference  of  Indian  workers — Discussion  of  the  educational  points 
acquired  from  the  study  of  the  various  exhibits  and  model  schools. 

Tuesday,  June  28 — 8  p.  m. — Reception  given  to  Indian  teachers  and  workers. 

Wednesday,  June  29. — The  department  of  Indian  education  met  in  joint  session 
with  the  manual  training  department,  National  Educational  Association. 

Thursday,  June  30. — The  department  of  Indian  education  met  in  joint  session  with 
the  elementary  department,  National  Educational  Association. 

Friday,  July  1. — What's  in  a  Name?— Miss  Emily  S.  Cook,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Indian  Names,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  ex-president  of  the 
Anthropological  Society,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Round  taole   conference,  led  by  Supervisor  A.  O.  Wright.     Subje(*t:  Review  of 
edoctional  points  acquired  from  the  study  of  the  various  exhibits  and  model  schools 
and  from  the  joint  sef?sions  with  the  manual  training  and  elementary  departments  of 
the  National   Educational  A^ociation.     Resolutions  were  adopted  which  will  be 
found  on  page  46. 

EXTRACTS   FROM    ADDRESSES   AND    PAPERS. 

Oreeting. — Hon.  A.  M.  Dockery,  governor  of  Missouri. — Long  ago  in  our  copy  books 
we  learnt  that  *' education  is  the  chief  defense  of  nations.'*  The  experience  of  later 
years  has  proved  the  truth  of  that  assertion.  Looking  back  we  can  see  how,  as  vil- 
lages grew  to  towns  and  towns  to  cities,  a  broader  and  higher  education  was  demanded 
which  uplifted  the  community  and  made  possible  its  expansion.  Knowledge  of  our 
needs  is  the  foundation  for  providing  means  to  meet  them.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
splendid  public  school  system  of  this  country  has  grown  and  developed.  Here,  as 
nowhere  else,  the  child  of  poverty  is  the  equal  of  the  more  fortunately  endowed 
child  of  wealth,  and  the  strength  of  mental  attainments  is  the  one  measure  of  ability 
to  receive  the  education  which  fits  him  to  aspire  to  the  highest  position.  Without 
it  the  poorer  classes  of  the  United  States  would  be  as  indifferently  informed  as  are 
the  peasants  of  foreign  lands.  No  lad  in  this  country  need  he  without  the  rudiments 
of  a^ood  education,  and  what  he  attains  after  that  is  only  limited  bv  his  persever- 
Mce  in  mastering  the  college  curriculum  which  covers  the  whole  field  of  learning. 

37 
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As  iDstructors  of  Indian^  yours  is  a  most  important  vocation.  The  missionaries 
who  carried  the  gospel  paved  the  way  for  your  coming.  With  the  acc|uireiiieiit  of 
knowledge  thus  brought  the  first  settlers  of  this  continent  began  to  reahre,  by  com- 
parison^  the  difference  between  them  and  their  Caucasian  brothers.  True  it  is  that 
not  all  of  them  were  ready  to  accept  the  protection  of  our  Government,  but  once 
accepted  they  have  generally  come  to  know  the  significance  of  the  change  that  has 
been  wrought  until  now  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines  are  amon^  our 
most  honored  citizens. 

A  grateful  nation,  therefore,  looks  on  and  applauds  your  efforts  to  augment  still 
further  the  usefulness  of  the  *'Red  Man  of  the  Forest'^  Not  only  are  the  elements 
of  an  English  education  afforded  him,  but  he  is  trained  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
in  manual  labor  and  is  given  the  opportunity  to  become  as  learned  and  as  skilled  as 
any  students  or  artisans.  Slowly  but  surely  the  Indian,  as  we  know  him  in  history, 
is  disappearing,  and  in  his  stead  we  find  the  educated,  strong,  and  worthy  citizen. 
Yours  has  been  tlie  task  which  effected  this  transformation. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  splendid  showing  you  have  made  in  several  exhibit 
palaces.  Here  on  these  grounds  are  ample  evidences  of  progress.  Let  the  j?ood 
work  continue.  It  can  not  be  too  thorough.  The  educated  masses  of  an  otherwise 
savage  people  rise  up  to  bless  you.  As  the  exponents  of  a  nation's  will,  you  lead 
them  on  in  paths  made  bright  and  lives  made  useful  by  an  awakened  intelligence. 
The  people  of  this  country  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  your  sacrifices  that  these 
wards  oi  the  Government  may  be  trained  into  the  best  of  citizens.  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure, therefore,  to  welcome  you  to  our  State  and  to  this,  its  chief  city. 

Our  people  are  vour  friends  and  the  friends  of  those  over  whom  you  exercise  super- 
visory care.  Each  broadened  life  is  a  monument  to  the  glory  and  power  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, which  employs  your  hands  to  work  its  own  ^rand  purpose. 

Oreeting. — Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  president  Louisiana  Purcnase  Exposition,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. — I  shall  not  only  be  remiss  if  1  fail  to  extend  to  the  Congress  of  Indian 
Educators  a  greeting  but  I  shall  not  be  true  to  my  own  feelings.  I  have  had  some 
oflBcial  connection  (for  a  short  time  only,  it  is  true)  with  the  Indian  education  of 
the  United  States.  Ah  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  1896-97,  it  was  my  pleasant  duty  to 
have  something  to  do  with  the  bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  It  gave  me  an  insight  into 
the  management  of  that  Bureau  which  I  should  never  have  had  if  I  had  not  been 
connected  with  it. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  devotion  of  the  educators  of  the  Indian. 
I  well  remember  how  I  was  impressed  with  the  interest  which  those  educators  mani- 
fested in  their  duties,  and  with  the  fact  that  they  were  not  working  solely  for  the 
compensation  given  them  by  the  Government.  My  experience  and  observation,  and 
information  from  every  source,  are  to  the  effect  that  when  a  right-feeling,  proper- 
thinking  American  man  or  woman  is  placed  in  this  place  of  responsibility — and  it  iff 
a  position  of  great  responsibility  to  be  called  upon  to  teach  an  untutored  race — there 
is  evinced,  beyond  the  conrpensation  received,  a  deep-rooted  interest  in  the  welfare 
and  in  the  elevation  of  the  Indian  which  is  well  becoming  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  nation. 
I  am,  therefore,  very  glad,  on  behalf  of  the  exposition  company,  to  extend  to  you 
greetings  this  morning. 

Speaking  for  the  exposition  management,  and  not  dwelling  at  length,  if  at  all, 

Xn  the  scope  and  merits  of  the  exposition,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  r^ard  to  its 
cational  advantages  in  studying  the  exhibits  of  the  products  of  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  attending  the  Congresses  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  exposition, 
which  are  sufiicient,  in  my  mind,  to  make  it  a  landmark  in  the  great  progress  of 
human  thought.  The  man  or  the  woman,  whoever  he  or  she  may  be,  wno  fails  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  here  presented  on  inspection  to  human  view 
within  the  small  area  of  two  square  miles,  will  not  be  true  to  his  duties  to  himself, 
and  will  never  cease  to  regret  it.  I  believe  that  this  exposition  is  in  itself  a  great 
educator,  and  it  is  highly  proper  that  we  should  welcome  the  assemblage  of  educa- 
tors. The  management,  therefore,  extends  a  greeting  to  the  Indian  educators,  and 
trusts  your  stay  among  us  will  prove  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one,  and  that  it  may 
be  prolonged  to  the  fullest  extent  jwssible.  On  behalf  of  the  management  I  there- 
fore greet  you. 

Oreeting. — Dr.  Howard  J.  Rogers,  chief  of  department  of  education  and  director  of 
congresses,  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. — On  behalf  of  the  department  of  con- 
gresses, I  take  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  you  to  the  exposition.  This  is  the  first 
gun  in  the  series  of  great  educational  conferences  to  be  held  within  the  grounds  in 
the  next  eight  days. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river  which  bears  an 
Indian  name,  flowing  through  scenes  which  are  of  historic  interest  to  the  descendants 
of  both  races,  and  whose  waters  for  so  many  years  marked  the  boundary  between  the 
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advancing  customs,  manners  and  civilization  of  the  invadins  races  and  the  customs, 
tribal  lawe,  and  manners  of  the  original  holders  of  the  soil,  there  should  be  installed 
at  thisimat  exposition  of  peace  the  first  working  exhibit  of  Indian  schools  and  Indian 
iuBtraction.  It  is  particularly  fitting  that  in  this  great  exposition  of  processes  there 
flhonld  be  maintained  a  working  exhibit  of  the  Indian  schools  which  shall  demon- 
strate the  methods  and  processes  in  use  for  the  training  of  Indian  children  in  those  arts 
and  crafts  which  help  tnem  to  become  useful  members  of  society.  It  can  not  fail  to 
be  of  the  utmost  benefit  in  impressing  the  people  of  this  country  with  a  sense  of  the 
obligation  which  they  owe  the  wards  of  the  nation  in  generously  providing  every 
reasonable  means  for  the  necessary  industrial  training  to  make  them  self-supporting, 
self-respecting,  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

I  congratulate  the  superintendent  of  the  Indian  schools  and  the  teachers  and 
instructors  within  such  schools  on  the  very  intelligent  and  masterful  way  in  which 
you  have  presented  the  work  of  your  Department,  and  extend  to  you  the  greeting 
and  thanks  of  the  exposition,  not  only  for  your  presence  here  to-day,  but  also  for  the 
interesting  addition  to  our  educational  exhibits. 

Greeting. — Dr.  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  director  of  manual  training  school,  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — I  am  on  your  program  as  the  director  of  the  man- 
oal  training  school  of  this  universitv,  therefore  it  is  my  ^reat  pleasure  to  meet  you 
this  morning.  I  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  this  university  to  this  room  and  this 
building  (which  is  a  part  of  the  Washington  Universitv)  and  to  all  these  grand 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Washington  University,  an(i  I  felicitate  you  on  your 
opportunity  of  being  here  this  morning,  and  congratulate  myself  that  I  am  able,  for 
tne  first  time,  to  lift  up  my  voice  in  one  of  the  departments  of  Washington  Univer- 
atv,  which,  after  the  lair  is  over,  will  be  my  home. 

Two  years  ago  I  met  you  in  Detroit.  I  am  delighted  to  meet  you  again,  and  to 
welcome  you  to  this  new  life  and  to  the  splendid  opportunities  offered  nere  to-day 
and  through  the  coming  week.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  progress  you  have  made 
in  two  yeara.  I  have  watched  the  gro\\i;h  of  the  Indian  education,  and  I  have  seen 
with  satisfaction  how  you  have  been  leading  on  successfully  a  race  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  civilization.  It  is  a  great  work;  it  is  a  noble  work;  and  I  am  well  aware  that 
many  of  you  are  devoting  yourselves  to  that  work  in  a  port  of  missionary  spirit,  and 
I  honor  you  for  your  devotion,  enthusiasni,  and  patience;  because  I  know  this  work 
requires  infinite  patience  as  well  as  infinite  devotion.  We  want  to  give  the  Indian 
youth  of  thjs  country  the  best  w^e  have  to  give.  This  universe  has  its  doors  wide 
open  to  every  youth  who  intends  to  be  something  in  the  future.  Start  him  well  and 
thoroughly  in  the  rudiments.  Do  not  try  to  build  the  top  story  of  your  house  until 
after  the  foundation  is  laid.  Build  the  foundation  well  and  the  building  will  grow 
up,  just  as  a  well-planted  tree  will  grow  to  its  final  and  magnificent  growth. 

1  welcome 'you  to  this  room,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Washington  University,  and 
with  this  word  of  greeting  I  bid  yon  good  morning. 

Greeting. — Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  superintendent  of  instruction,  public  schools,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. — There  id  a  vague  fitness  in  the  school  surroundings  of  the  present  da^ 
and  the  words  of  welcome  which  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
have  been  in\ited  to  extend  to  you.  Within  the  sphere  of  Indian  education — within 
the  sphere  of  Indian  interest — this  is  historic  ground.  A  few  miles  from  here  runs 
the  Mississippi  River,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  Indian  occupancy.  Its  waters  tell  the 
same  story,  and  its  name,  given  to  it  by  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  place,  is  Indian 
and  tells  iis  that  before  the  white  man  came  the  Indians  had  ownetl  that  river  and 
named  it.     A  few  miles  north  the  Mit*souri  tells  the  same  story. 

I  welcome  vou  to  this  city  of  St.  Louis  and  feel  like  saying  a  few  words  of  grateful 
recognition  of  what  the  education  of  the  Indian  race  has  done  for  us.  It  has  empha- 
sized  before  the  white  schools  of  this  city,  and  for  all  those  of  the  country,  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  man's  or  a  woman's  education — true  educaticm — must  proceed  along  the 
line  of  his  or  her  life  work.  Indian  education,  the  training  of  the  young  men  and 
women  of  that  race,  has  pointed  clearly  to  the  importance  of  the  manner  of  training 
and  its  importance  in  adjusting  school  education  to  the  paths  of  life  they  follow. 
We  all  are  aware  of  the  great  difliculties  that  beset  your  task.  In  all  other  schools 
the  school  is  but  a  fractional  part  of  education,  but  in  the  education  of  our  Indian 
boys  and  girls  you  do  more  than  simply  teach  the  elements  of  reading,  writinar,  and 
arithmetic.  You  go  beyond  your  pupils  to  the  Indian  home,  where  your  help  and 
influence  is  amazing. 

I  wish  to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  80,000  children  of  this  city.     They  appre- 
ciate and  feel  what  is  l>eing  done  for  the  Indian;  they  feel  an  interest  in  the  labors 
of  the  teachers.     I  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  our  citizens,  who  feel  that  a  national 
>ledge  has  been  given  to  this  race,  which  you  in  your  schools  are  nobly  redeeming. 
Jhow  me  the  patriotic  citizen  and  I  will  show  you  the  friend  of  Indian  education 
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and  one  who  appreciates  the  teachers  of  the  Indian  race.  I  welcome  you  on  behalf 
of  the  board  of  education  and  invite  you  to  visit  some  of  the  schoolhouses  that  will 
keep  their  doors  open  for  our  welcome  \4sitor8.  In  fact,  the  doors  of  ever)*^  school- 
house  in  the  city  will  open  if  you  try  to  see  what  the  board  of  education  in  St.  Louis 
is  doing  for  the  white  cnildren.  The  doors  of  the  schoolhouses  are  open  noiw;  the 
hearts  of  our  citizens  have  been  and  are  open  to  you  at  all  times. 

Greeting. — Miss  Amelia  C.  Fruchte,  normal  and  high  school,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Man\ 
years  ago,  when  I  read  Shakespeare's  quotation  **I*11  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  eartA 
in  forty  minutes,"  it  did  not  dawn  upon  me  that  some  time  in  this  Middle  West  we 
would  find  a  man  who  would  do  better,  and  would  put  a  ^rdle  around  the  earth  in 
thirty  minutes.  Mr.  Francis  has  put  around  this  exposition  a  railwav  which  in 
thirty  minutes  will  take  you  around  the  world,  as  it  were.  Mr.  Francis  has  enlisted 
the  help  and  cooperation  of  all  the  races  of  the  world. 

To  me  the  most  interesting  of  the  exhibits  is  the  Indian  exhibit.  I  believe  if  Pes- 
talozzi  were  here  his  heart  would  throb  for  joy.  I  spent  a  number  of  delightful 
hours  in  the  Indian  building.  I  studied  there  the  habitat  of  the  race,  and  on  the 
one  side  I  saw  at  work  the  old  Indians  engrossed  in  the  manufacture  of  their  native 
wares,  and  on  the  other  side  we  saw  the  young  Indians  acquiring  the  art  of  control- 
ling themselves  and  fitting  themselves  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

On  behalf  of  the  women  teachers  of  St.  Louis  I  welcome  Miss  Reel  and  all  her 
friends  and  coworkers  to  the  exposition,  where  we  all  together  shall  learn  what  I 
presume  we  all  conceive  to  be  the  great  lesson  of  life. 

Greeting — Most  Rev.  John  J.  Glennon,  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis. — There  have  been 
so  many  greetings  pronounced  and  so  many  welcomes  extended  that  I  am  afraid  that 
your  convention  will  become  altogether  one  of  greetings,  because  by  the  time  the 
greetings  are  exhausted  then  will  come  the  parting,  instead  of  getting  in  the  solid 
work.  Perhaps,  after  all,  this  is  l)etter  than  to  take  things  too  seriously,  and  I  believe 
that  most  of  our  conventions  consist  of  a  crreeting  and  a  parting.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
sum  total  of  life.     We  meet  and  greet  ana  part  again — to  meet  again,  I  hope. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  vou  to-day.  As  a  friend  of  Indian  education  I  greet  you,  and 
because  of  the  consecration  that  I  am  sure  is  in  your  work  you  deserve  a  double  greet- 
ing. Speaking  of  consecration  to  your  work,  I  do  believe  that  it  would  not  be  unfair 
for  me  to  say  also  that  I  greet  you  as  a  representative  of  a  church  that  has  given  many 
of  its  sons  and  daughters  to  the  consecration  and  uplifting  of  the  Indian  race,  and 
almost  feel  that  1  form  here  a  kind  of  a  bond  between  the  past  and  the  present — the 
past  that  is  represented  by  those  mission  schools  of  the  West — and  I  can  almost  fancy 
to-day  I  hear  again  the  voice  of  some  Gabriel  or  the  monks  of  Santa  Barbara  sum- 
moning their  little  flocks  together,  that  they  may  teach  them  the  truths  of  knowledge 
and  also  those  undying  truths  on  which  are  based  the  consecration  of  the  missionary 
board.  Some  of  these  missionaries  are  still  livinar,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you 
and  they  are  working  together,  for  there  is  one  bond  of  unity  in  vour  work. 

In  his  endeavors  to  go  onward  and  upward  we  can  greet  the  Indian  as  a  friend  and 
as  a  brother,  under  a  common  flag,  in  a  common  nationality,  under  the  standard  of 
the  Blessed  Savior,  under  the  standard  of  the  Almighty,  the  common  Father  of  us  all. 

Besponte. — Dr.  W  J  McCrce,  chief  of  department  of  anthropoloey,  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition. — It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Indian  Educators,  and  on  l)ehalf  of  the  department  of  anthropology  as  well, 
the  greetings  which  have  been  so  kindly  extended  this  morning.  It  is  true,  as  the 
fathers  taught,  that  he  is  a  public  benefactor  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before;  but  it  is  equally  tnie,  as  we,  their  children,  are  learning,  that 
he  is  a  great  benefactor  who  makes  a  spear  of  wheat  grow  where  a  blade  of  grass  grew 
before.  In  other  words,  the  great  lesson  of  modem  intellectual  development  is  that 
it  is  not  so  much  quantity  that  counts  in  the  development  of  the  world  and  in  the 
development  of  our  time  as  quality.  And  this  is  the  lesson  that  has  been  taught  in 
part  by  Indian  education. 

Now,  a  won!  with  resj)ect  to  the  red  race.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  for  a  single 
moment  that  in  dealing  with  the  red  race  we  Caucasians  are  dealing  with  an  infenor 
type  of  mankind.  Let  it  l)e  understood  that  this  type  of  mankind  indigenous  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  indeed  noble;  is  indeed  so  noble  and  worthy  that  the  faw  of 
intellectual  interchange  may  l)enefit  us  who  come  in  contact  with  them,  just  as  they 
profit  by  contact  with  us.  Think  for  a  moment  of  some  of  the  achievements  and 
characteristics  of  our  aboriginal  landholders,  of  a  race  which  formerly  reigned  over 
all  this  territory  now  occupied  by  our  seventy  millions  of  people.  Think  of  the  leseoDS 
we  have  gained  from  it.  Those  of  us  whose  heads  are  touched  with  the  snow  of  time 
remember  that  admirable  and  notable  example  of  the  world's  oratory,  General 
Logan,  chief  of  the  ^lingo  tribe.  Never  have  I  seen  an  Indian  chiM  disobedient  to 
or  disrespectful  toward  it^  parents  or  anyone  else.  In  this  particular  we  may  well 
profit  by  the  example  of  this  people. 
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One  final  word  with  respect  to  the  aim  of  Indian  education,  as  I  conceive  it.  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  profit  constantly  bv  the  spirit  of  such  leaders  of  education  as  the 
tkHnmi^oner  of  Indian  Affairs;  as  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  Miss  Reel: 
or  as  Superintendent  McCowan,  who  has  charge  of  the  Chilocco  Indian  School,  and 
is  also  in  charge  of  the  Indian  school  here.  1  am  always  ready  to  profit  by  their 
experience  and  their  devotion  to  Indian  education,  which,  as  I  perceive  it,  embraces 
the  making  of  better  Indians  and  the  improvement  of  the  Indian  as  an  Indian.  It 
is  true  that  the  object,  or  one  of  the  main  objects,  is  to  make  citizens,  just  as  it  is  the 
object  of  education  among  ourselves.  But  can  not  we  make  students  of  the  Indian 
without  de-Indian izing  him?  I  think  we  can — by  endeavoring  to  make  better  Indians; 
to  make  the  Indian  more  confident  of  supporting  himself;  to  make  him  more  com* 
patent  to  enter  into  those  struggles  for  supremacy  in  which  we  are  all  alike  engaged 
whether  we  profess  it  or  not,  and  to  take  his  part  in  those  struggles  for  progress 
which  represent  the  making  of  all  human  activity.  All  these  should  be  the  aim  in 
Indian  education.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  responding  to  some  of  the 
addresses  of  welcome. 

Sespoiue.— Dr.  John  T.  Doyle,  secretary  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. — It  may  seem  rash  to  say  that  anything  is  bigger  than  this  big  exposi- 
tion, but  there  are  several  things  bigger.  One  thing  Digger  is  the  hearts  of  our  good 
friends  who  have  given  us  this  welcome  and  tendered  us  the  freedom  of  this  Utopia. 
Another  thing  that  is  bigger  is  the  genius  of  those  who  have  fashioned  this  vast 
aggregation  ol  material  progress,  illustrating  the  triumph  of  man  in  studying  the 
earth  and  human  wants. 

Civil-service  examinations  for  appointments  in  the  Indian  service  are  made  as 
practical  as  possible,  but  these  in  themselves  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  efficient 
employees.  In  addition,  there  is  the  probational  test  in  the  actual  dealing  with  the 
Indian,  in  protecting  his  interests  and  guiding  his  development.  This  probation  is 
the  most  important  of  the  tests  of  fitness,  as  it  is  intended  to  test  the  possession  of 
the  requisite  tact,  character,  and  capacity  in  the  actual  performance  of  duty.  If  a 
teacher  is  lacking  in  force,  industry,  or  enthusiasm,  he  should  be  dropped  as  failing 
in  the  most  requisite  qualifications.  A  Tammany  leader  criticised  the  civil-service 
examinations  by  saving:  **I  have  seen  many — oh,  so  many — young  fellows  who  were 
babbling  over  with  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  lying  right  down  and  losing  all 
interest  in  their  country  after  running  up  against  a  civil-service  examination."  A 
teacher,  instead  of  lying  right  down  and  losing  all  interest  in  his  profession,  should 
work  harder  than  ever  to  l^  a  succeas.  He  has  been  appointed  because  of  his  stand- 
ing in  a  comperition  of  character  and  capacity  and  given  a  tenure  dependent  upon 
his  diligence  and  subordination.  It  should  be  his  interest  to  devote  his  abilities  with 
ancerity  and  zeal  to  his  task  and  make  the  Indian  service  a  career. 

Beaponie. — Hon.  Levi  Chubbuck,  special  inspector.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. — Two  years  spent  with  those  who  are  in  the  field  as  employees 
in  the  Indian  service,  many  of  whom  have  spent  decades  in  the  work,  give  me  but 
little  warrant  to  stand  before  the  congress  of  Indian  educators  and  respond  to  the 
kind  greetings  that  have  been  extended  to  us;  but  the  length  of  my  service  does  not, 
I  trust,  measure  the  extent  of  my  interest  in  the  cause  of  Indian  education  nor  the 
depth  of  my  svmpathy  for  the  workers  in  the  field. 
President  floosevelt,  in  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  said:  **One  of  the 

Ctest  needs  of  the  Indians  of  the  present  generation  is  confident  command  of  col- 
„-.ial  English."  With  this  statement  I  fully  agree,  but  make  the  point  that  the 
need  is  simply  the  means  to  an  end,  and  by  supplying  that  it  will  go  further 
toward  putting  the  Indian  upon  a  self-supporting  basis  than  will  anything  else. 

Admitting  uiat  the  speaking  of  PInglish  is  a  means  to  an  end,  along  what  line 
should  Indian  children  be  le<l  in  the  acquirement  and  exercise  of  the  accomplishment 
aa  being  the  surest  to  reach  the  desired  result,  namely,  self-support?  Along  the 
indugtrial  line  will  be  the  most  general  answer,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  along 
the  line  of  physical  rather  than  mental  activities.  Hence  it  is  that  under  the  policy 
of  the  Indian  Office  our  Indian  schools  are  largely  of  an  industrial  character,  and 
instruction  in  shop,  farm,  and  house  work  is  supposed  to  have  a  prominent  place  in 
the  educational  scheme. 

Besponae. — S.  M.  McCowan,  superintendent  Chilocco  Agricultural  School,  Chilocco, 
Okla.~It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  of  responding  to  the 
many  cordial  greetings  which  have  been  extended  to  us  this  morning.  I  especially 
appreciate  the  many  kind  words  of  praise  of  our  Indian  Exhibit  and  Model  School. 
These  are  primarily  intended  to  illustrate  the  great  progress  which  is  being  made  in 
educating  and  uplifting  the  Indian. 

Beenlts  are  beginning  to  show.  We  are  beginning  to  reap  the  hanest  of  years  of 
sowing.  We  can  now  see  for  ourselves  what  ('ommissioner  Morgan  saw  years  ago— 
that  Indian  nature  is  but  human  nature  bound  in  red.    God  never  yet  marooned  a 
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80ul.  He  started  every  human  being  out  equipped  with  all  the  elements  of  man- 
hood— all  the  elements  of  greatneee.  And  he  does  not  maroon  the  Indian's  soul,  for 
all  the  Indian  needs,  as  (S^mmissioner  Jones  has  aptly  said,  is  to  be  given  a  white 
man's  chance. 

I  want  the  Indian  exhibit  to  speak  for  me — it  already  speaks  for  itself.  The  exhibit 
and  the  model  Indian  school  show  in  the  most  practical  way  possible  the  progrese 
the  Indian  is  making  and  the  rapid  strides  he  is  taking  toward  civilization.  The 
model  school  will  show  that  the  young  Indian  is  being  instructed  not  only  in  the 
ordinary  English  branches,  but  in  the  practical  industrial  arts,  which  will  enable  him 
in  adult  life  to  be  self-reliant  and  self-supporting,  and  by  consequence  a  good  man 
and  a  good  citizen. 

Efflcienoy  in  the  Indian  teirice. — Dr.  John  T.  Doyle,  secretary,  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. — Since  the  methods  employed  in  other  schools  need 
adaptation  to  fit  them  to  the  teaching  of  Indians,  the  subject  of  Indian  education 
has  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  Out  of  the  deliberations  of  this  congre^ 
of  Indian  educators  come  improved  methods  of  instruction,  appropriate  text-books, 
unity  of  effort,  and  an  organized  system  of  education.  As  I  have  been  identified 
with  the  cause  of  civil-service  reform,  I  presume  I  shall  be  expected  to  speak  to  vou 
upon  the  relations  of  that  reform  to  Indian  education.  The  character  of  Indian 
education  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  teaching  force,  and  it  is  therefore  funda- 
mental that  those  appointed  shall  be  capable  and  of  good  character.  The  method 
of  their  selection  should  be  designed  to  this  end.  To  obtain  suitable  employees, 
particularly  at  remote  places  where  the  surroundings  are  not  attractive,  is  verj'  diffi- 
cult, but  vital.    Then,  too,  the  qualifications  required  are  unusually  varied. 

The  inherent  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  employees  for  the  Indian  service 
are  much  greater  than  in  almost  any  other  ser^'ice.  The  law  requires  that  the  serv- 
ice shall  be  recruited  through  free,  open,  competitive  examination,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  the  widest  possible  field  for  securing  employees,  irrespective  of  party,  creed, 
or  personal  influence.  In  view  of  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  the  Indian  8er\'- 
ice,  persons  selected  for  all  positions,  with  the  possible  exception  of  physicians,  should 
have  teaching  ability,  as  the  purpose  of  their  employment  is  essentially  that  of  instruc- 
tion. The  examinations  are  designed,  therefore,  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
petitor and  to  determine  as  far  as  possible  his  ability  to  impart  instruction  to  others. 
They  are  made  as  practical  as  possible,  and  are  modified  from  time  to  time  as  expe- 
rience requires.  Previous  experience  is  ^iven  consideration  in  some  of  these  exami- 
nations, and  in  the  noneducational  examinations  it  constitutes  60  per  cent,  while  the 
elements  of  age  and  physical  condition  constitute  the  remaining  40  per  cent. 

The  progress  that  is  being  made  in  civilizing  the  Indian  is  largely  due  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teaching  force.  As  a  result  of  your  individual  efforts'as  teachers  and 
J^our  missionary  zeal  the  Indian  comes  out  of  his  isolation  and  savagery  into  assimi- 
ation  with  his  white  neighbors.  From  beinjr  a  menace  to  social  order  he  becomes  a 
contributor  to  it  and  is  absorbed  into  the  civilization  of  the  Republic. 

We  have  but  to  witness  the  wise  and  good  work  that  you  are  doing  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Indian  to  see  how  ready  has  been  his  response  to  your  appeal  to  his 
moral  nature.  That  response  has  been  greatest  where  your  sympathies  and  labors 
have  been  strongest.  Your  work  has  proved  that  the  Indian  will  advance  in 
civilization  by  methods  which  will  win  his  confidence. 

•  One  of  the  greatest  forces  in  the  betterment  of  the  Indian  has  been  the  raising  of 
the  standard  of  the  civil  service  and  the  retaining  of  faithful  employees  in  office. 
We  now  have  a  system  enforced  to  the  end  that  the  persons  appointed  in  the  Indian 
work  shall  be  possessed  of  integrity,  the  requisite  degree  of  knowledge,  of  experience, 
and  of  administrative  capacity,  sympathy  for  the  Indian,  and  enthusiasm,  in  the  work 
of  teaching.  Where  the  lives  and  welfare  of  human  beings  are  at  stake  it  is  vital 
that  those  put  in  charge  shall  be  honest  and  capable. 

The  outlook  in  the  Indian  work  is  full  of  hope.  The  service  has  been  largely  taken 
out  of  politics,  abuses  are  being  remedied,  and  the  Indians  are  making  steady  pro^rrese 
toward  civilization  and  self-support  The  noble  missionary  efforts  of  Christians, 
men  and  women,  have  prevented  the  entire  destruction  of  the  race,  preserved  its 
native  arts  and  crafts,  and  directed  the  forces  of  civilization  against  nomadic  and  law- 
less tendencies.     It  rests  with  you  to  carry  on  this  work. 

What's  in  a  namel — Miss  Emily  8.  Cook,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington, 
D.  C. — **I  don't  think  Indian  names  are  hard  to  remember,"  said  a  newly  arrived 
doctor  on  one  of  the  Chippewa  reservations  over  thirty  years  ago.  **  What  do  you 
call  that  Indian  standing  over  there?"  **  Mo  cdj  e  w^nce,"  was  the  reply,  **and  the 
one  who  can  not  say  it  correctly  by  supper  time  shall  bring  the  w^ater  for  the  mees." 
The  doctor  unhesitatingly  agreed,  but  it  was  he  who  humbly  carried  the  full  water 
pail  three  hours  later.  Nevertheless,  he  persevered,  until  such  names  were  readily 
memorized;  for  on  that  reservation  Indian  names,  as  a  rule,  have  been  retaineu, 
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sladons  have  not  been  in  vogue,  and  the  names  of  philanthropic  patrons  or  of 
of  wide  fame  have  been  only  sparingly  introduced. 
il  8dil  remember  how  we  used  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Wah  bon  a  quod,  wife  of  the 
|uwart  and  shrewd  chief  of  the  tribe,  Mrs.  Moh  cGj  e  w(?nce,  Mrs.  Mesha  k^  ehe- 
'  r,  and  others  who  were  leading  lights  in  the  sewing  society.  I  suppose  those 
had  meanings,  but  we  never  kiew  them.  Why  should  we?  I  can  see  now 
itured  Klsh  kttn  i  ktit  (his  name  meant  ** Stumps"),  who  used  to  kick  the 
oat  of  chnreh;  or  old  wrinkled  I  ah  by,  whose  name  always  seemed  to  me  par- 
ariy  musical;  and  I  find  on  the  allotment  rolls  toKiay  sucfi  attractive  names  as 
dfta  o  gw6n,  John  Sang  way  way,  Wah  sdh  yah,  Min  o  k^  shig,  Mah  je  k^  shig, 
[qoiy  ffidnce.  They  strike  me  as  quite  as  desirable  cognomens  and  quite  as  easy  to 
iber  as  Lemenager,  Magruder,  Rosenberger,  Westermeyer,  or  Von  Dachen- 
I,  which  I  find  in  the  Washington  directory. 
To  be  sure  a  teacher  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  trying  to  be  either  affectionate 
'disciplinary  with  an  eieht-svllabled  girl  like  Siib  gab  ge  way  g/ih  l>)w  e  quay;  but 
e  quay,  which  is  only  a  feminine  tenninal  meaning  woman,  might  be  dropped 
a  competent  interpreter  could  cut  out  more  syllables  and  still  leave  enough  of 
"gigt"  of  the  name  to  make  it  recognizable  by  her  parents.  Or,  better  yet, 
father's  name  might  chance  to  be  the  euphonious  one  of  *Mondiimin,  and 
itherine  Mon  da  min,  for  instance,  would  be  a  dignified  name  heritage. 
Not  so  with  poor  Mary  Swollen  Face,  whose  painful  appellation  appears  on  a  pretty 
It  of  sewing  over  in  tHe  Government  building.  Why  should  Nancy  Kills  a  Hun- 
be  doomed  to  go  through  life  with  such  a  bloodthirsty  patronymic,  or  Eunice 
H>ot  at  hail  with  such  an  idiotic  one?  Louie  Firetail  is  quite  justified  in  writing  as 
llows  to  the  Indian  Office:  "My  Indian  name  of  Firetail  as  a  family  name  is  most 
ipleasant  to  me,  especially  the  thought  that  my  children  must  bear  the  name  and 
band  it  down  in  their  turn.  I  therefore  request  vou  to  assist  me,  through  the 
proper  channels,  to  change  mv  name  to  Louie  F.  Finlev,  Finley  being  my  wife*8 
name." 

If  it  is  now  too  late  for  Peter  Poor  Elk  or  Sam  Slow  Fly  or  John  Bad  Gun  or  Ada 
Parts  His  Hair  or  Lizzie  Looks  Twice  to  esi'ape  their  name  inflictions,  at  least  the 
misfortune  can  be  lessened  by  having  their  names  written  as  one  word  with  no 
n>T)henating  or  capitalizing  of  syllables.  But  how  much  less  handicapped  for 
«itrance  into  white  civilization  are'  Richard  Sitahpetah,  a  Kiowa;  and  Ruth  Ches- 
chesbega,  a  Navaho,  whose  names  I  ran  across  recently  with  great  satisfaction. 

The  names  given  by  Indian  parents  to  their  children  are  often  as  suitable  (even 
irom  our  standpoint)  for  given  names  as  for  surnames.  Whv  should  Imogen  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  Kiowa  name  Imguna,  or  Jack  to  Zapko?  Why  not  have  a  few  less 
Marys  and  Johns  in  the  world  and  enrich  our  nomenclature  by  picking  out  gems 
from  aboriginal  matrices? 

To  saddle  upon  a  child  a  name  uncouth  or  silly  or  unknown  to  his  relatives  is  bad 
enough,  but  to  give  to  brothers  and  sisters  varying  surnames  is  a  blunder  hardly 
short  of  criminal.  It  has  not  been  infrequent — more's  the  pity— for  children  of  the 
*ine  father  and  mother  to  be  named,  say  Jane  Moore,  Harry  Selden,  and  Christo- 
pher Columbus;  wholly  unnecessary  embarrassment  and  confusion  are  likely  to  result 
m  the  future  from  such  a  short-sighted,  lazy  practice. 

Of  course  reform  should  always  have  begun  in  the  previous  generation  when  it  was 
Dauch  easier  and  there  was  mucn  less  of  it  needed.  If  thirty  years  ago  schools  and 
sondes  had  exercised  the  forethought  and  taken  the  trouble  to  enroll  and  address 
Indians  by  their  own  names,  mucn  of  the  present  and  more  of  future  complica- 
tions as  to  land  titles  and  heirship  rights  would  have  been  forestalled.  But  there  is 
another  veneration  on  the  thresnold,  and  it  was  to  give  them  a  ** fair  show*'  that 
the  circular  of  December  1,  1902,  was  issued  by  the  Indian  Office.  The  purpose  of 
the  circular  was  misunderstood  and  also,  for  the  sake  of  smart  paragraphing,  was  mis- 
represented in  the  newspapers.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  if  its  principles 
are  followed,  particularly  in  the  schools — if  women  and  children  are  recorded  with 
the  names  of  their  husbands  and  fathers  as  surnames — much  lot^s,  litigation,  and 
traud  will  be  prevented  in  the  days  to  come.  Since  we  can  not  begin  this  work  a 
generation  behmd  us,  let  us  begin  it  to-day,  a  generation  before. 

Let  the  Indian  keep  both  his  personal  and  his  race  identity.  Individuality  is  as 
highly  prized  by  him  as  by  us.  For  the  sake  of  his  property  it  is  necessary  that  he 
adopt  our  system  of  family  names,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  ruthlessly 
thrust  on  him  our  English  names  when  his  own  will  answer  just  as  well,  even  better. 
We  want  to  educate  the  Indian — lead  him  on,  not  stamp  him  out. 

Indian  names. — Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  ex-president  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  Washington,  D.  C— A  few  days  ago  in  one  of  our  leading  newspapers  my  eye 
caught  the  following:  **Thev  have  strange  names,  these  Omahas.  The  name  of  the 
father  was  Stomach  Fat,  while  his  boy's  name  was  Walking  Forked  Lightning." 
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This  sentence  was  in  a  fragmentary  account  of  an  old  Omaha  ceremony  in  which 
the  child  was  consecrated  to  the  Great  Si)irit  or  Mystery,  its  feet  symbolically  clothed 
and  set  in  the  path  of  life,  the  sign  of  his  kinship  group  put  upon  him,  and  he  was 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  tribe.  The  ceremony  was  one  of  deep  significance  to 
the  Indian,  and  it  is  equally  so  to  the  student  who  is  seeking  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  religious  thought  and  expression.  Its  acts  were  accompanied  by  rituak 
replete  with  reverent  feeling,  and  emphasized  the  dependence  of  man  upon  the  Great 
Spirit  and  man's  oblication  to  serve  that  power  whicn  gave  him  life,  r  et  the  writer 
ot  the  sentence  quotea  failed  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony,  and  by  his  flippant 
use  of  strange-sounding  names  turned  a  serious  and  interesting  rite  into  burlesque. 

The  careless  treatment  of  such  rites  and  the  misrepresentation  of  native  ideas  in 
the  translation  of  Indian  names  deserves  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  race.  If  we  are  to  lift  the  Indian  to  our  highest  civilization,  in  which 
he  is  to  take  his  place  and  act  his  part,  we  must  not  strike  a  blow  at  his  self-respect 
hy  ignoring,  on  tne  one  hand,  the  attainments  of  his  ancestors,  or,  on  the  other,  by 
giving  him  a  name  which  conveys  a  repulsive  or  vulgar  suggestion  under  the  notion 
that  it  is  the  equivalent  of  his  native  name. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  treat  Indian  names  in  an  unfortunate  manner. 
This  treatment  has  several  aspects.  Some  have  a  moral  significance,  others  an  his- 
torical bearing.     I^t  us  look  at  the  latter  a  moment. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  our  own  personal  names  we  are  led  backward  toward  the 
time  when  our  ancestors  lived  and  thought  along  lines  not  unlike  those  which  obtain 
among  the  aborigines  of  this  country.  As  we  work  our  way  backward  in  our  search 
we  catch  glimpses  of  days  when  the  members  of  the  Alfred  or  elk  council  were  desig- 
nated by  this  society;  when  the  power  of  the  spear  in  the  warrior's  hand  gave  the 
name  Gerald;  or,  as  in  the  term  daughter,  when  not  relationship  but  the  avocation 
of  the  girls  as  milkers  of  the  cows  was  mdicated;  or,  as  in  latter  times,  when  the  office 
or  avocation  became  the  surname,  as  Abbot,  Marshal,  Smith,  Carpenter,  Fletcher 
(arrow  maker),  and  the  like. 

While  we  can  thus  catch  glimpses  of  the  history  of  our  names,  we  are  not  able  to 
trace  the  connection  between  the  clan  and  the  family  name  or  the  kinship  name 
and  the  individual  name.  To  find  these  connections  we  need  a  knowledge  of  lines 
of  thinking  that  have  long  since  been  overlaid  and  lost.  It  is  just  at  this  point  that 
aid  is  found  by  a  study  of  peoples  who  are  still  living  and  thinkmg  along  more  primi- 
tive lines  of  thought.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  we  would  understand  the 
growth  and  development  of  law,  of  government,  of  social  relations,  and  of  religious 
thought,  we  must  follow  the  stream  of  human  f)rogress  back  toward  its  source*— to 
the  laws,  government,  social  relations,  and  religious  thought  of  peoples  whose  for- 
ward march  has  been  at  a  slower  pace  than  our  own.  Among  such  peoples  we  are 
able  to  observe  conditions  that  lie  back  of  recorded  history  and  to  investigate  some 
of  the  foundations  upon  which  rest  the  social  structure  of  our  environment. 

The  native  tribes  of  our  country  afford  a  rich  field  for  research  of  this  character, 
for  owing  to  peculiar  conditions  of  fauna  and  flora  the  American  race  had  moved  for- 
ward less  rapidly  than  our  own  more  favored  race;  therefore  the  past  history  of 
the  human  family  has  been  here  conserved,  so  that  social  and  other  customs,  lone 
since  outgrown  by  as,  are  found  here  in  living  force.  This  valuable  ethnological 
research  can  be  judiciously  carried  on  without  detriment  to  the  Indians  themeelves 
by  keeping  it  strictly  confined  to  recording  the  past;  a  past  that  had  its  use,  but  its 
function  is  forever  gone,  as  far  as  the  Indian  youth  of  to-day  are  concerned,  for  it  can 
not  survive  under  the  conditions  which  now  obtain  save  in  cruel  travesty.  Even' 
intelligent  Indian  will  agree  with  me  that  while  the  ancient  customs  and  languages 
of  his  race  should  be  carefully  preserved  in  writing  as  a  part  of  a  human  recorel,  the 
sooner  they  are  inclosed  within  books  the  sooner  will  the  race  become  one  in  lan- 
guage, and  be  united  in  custom  and  religion  and  brought  into  close  and  friendly 
relations  with  their  white  neighbors,  and  so  be  best  for  all. 

Turning  to  the  specific  subject,  Indian  names,  we  find  that  the  tribes  of  our  coun- 
try are  divided  into  kinship  groups  similar  to  the  clan  or  sept  or  the  Latin  gens. 
Each  one  of  these  groups  had  its  name,  which  usually  referred  to  some  natural  phe- 
nomena or  objects,  as  the  sun,  the  earth,  the  water,  the  thunder  and  lightning,  the 
animals,  etc.  From  these  names  arose  a  system  of  heraldry;  the  sign  or  totem  of  the 
object  from  which  the  group  took  its  name  became  the  symbol  of  the  group  and 
belonged  to  it  exclusively.  The  individuals  of  the  clan  had  a  common  right  in  the 
name,  but  could  not  use  it  as  a  personal  designation.  For  instance,  one  of  the  gens 
of  the  Omaha  tribe  was  called  Tapa,  but  no  man  or  woman  could  bear  that  name  or 
add  it  as  a  surname  to  his  individual  name.  Each  person  of  this  gens,  however,  was 
given  one  of  a  series  of  names,  all  of  which  referred  to  the  deer,  the  sign  or  totem  of 
the  gens,  so  when  an  Omaha  heard  a  person  spoken  of  by  one  of  this  series  of  names 
he  knew  at  once  that  the  man  or  woman  was  a  member  of  the  Tapa  gens. 
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The  clan  name  was  always  given  with  religious  ceremonies.  These  took  place  at 
infancy,  during  childhood,  or  later  at  maturity.  In  the  latter  instance  the  name 
taken  replaced  the  baby  name.  These  are  sometimes  fanciful,  but  many  tribes 
have  a  series  of  six  or  seven  names,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  denoting  the 
order  of  their  birth.  "Winona**  is  the  Dakota  child  name  for  the  eldest  or  first-bom 
daughter, *  '*Konokaw"  is  the  Winnebago  name  for  the  oldest  or  first- bom  son. 

The  custom  for  a  man  to  take  a  new  or  added  name  to  commemorate  some  indi- 
vidual experience  or  achieyement  is  widespread  among  the  Indians.  These  names 
are  generally  taken  or  announced  at  some  public  gathering  and  in  such  manner  as 
to  tie  the  act  to  a  religious  thought  or  rite. 

Briefly  stated,  we  learn  from  the  rites  connected  with  the  bestowal  of  clan  names 
and  the  customs  pertaining  to  their  use  that  a  man  can  not  live  for  himself  alone; 
that  he  is  bound  to  his  kinship  group  by  ties  he  may  not  break,  and  must  never  forget 
or  disregard.  This  obligation  is  kept  m  mind  by  certain  usages,  as  the  tabu,  which 
forbids  the  man  to  touch,  use,  or  eat  of  the  object  referred  to  by  his  clan  totem  or 
eign;  the  custom  which  prohibits  speaking  to  a  person  by  his  or  her  personal  name 
or  mentioning  it  in  the  bearer's  presence,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  terms  of  relation- 
ship as  a  mode  of  address.  Instances  could  be  cited  of  the  survival  of  some  of  these 
customs  among  ourselves,  aside  from  those  of  the  home  circle,  father,  mother,  etc. ; 
but  time  forbids  dwelling  upon  the  long  schooling  of  the  race  to  inculcate  the  idea 
of  the  interdependence  of  men. 

Turning  to  the  use  of  translated  Indian  names,  we  are  at  once  made  aware  of  the 
wide  difference  between  the  structure  of  the  English  and  the  Indian  languages.  This 
difference  is  so  great  as  to  make  a  concise  and  truthful  translation  suitable  for  practical 
use  all  but  impossible.  In  the  Indian  tongues  the  nouns  are  all  qualified  by  descrip- 
tive suffixes  or  by  some  other  device,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  any  object 
without  describing  it,  as  round,  lonp,  etc.,  or  of  any  animal  without  indicating  its 
position  or  action,  as  walking,  running,  sitting,  lying,  etc.  Verbs  are  also  qualified, 
so  that  a  few  words  in  an  Indian  language  will  present  a  picture  or  describe  an 
action  that  can  only  be  set  forth  in  a  more  or  less  complex  sehtence  of  English.  To 
illustrate:  There  is  a  well-known  Dakota  name  generally  translated  as  *' Young  rnan 
afraid  of  his  horses."  This  translation  gives  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  name,  which  is  **The  young  man  whose  valor  is  such  that  even  the  sight  of 
his  horses  brings  fear  to  his  enemies."  The  impracticability  of  using  such  a  sentence 
as  a  name  is  apparent.    The  Dakota  is  far  better. 

Again,  all  clan  names  refer  to  the  heraldic  sign  or  totem  of  the  clan  and  deal  with 
some  detail  of  the  object  or  animal.  In  the  latter  instance  it  may  be  with  some  phys- 
ical part  or  some  peculiar  trait  of  the  creature.  The  Indian  regards  animals  as 
endowed  by  the  Great  Spirit  with  life  and  what  we  may  for  convenience  term  *' char- 
acter."- They  bring  help  to  man,  as  by  food,  or  they  strenjrthen  him  by  their  peculiar 
gifts;  therefore  no  part  of  the  animal  is  regarded  with  dishonor.  All  natural  func- 
tions and  conditions  are  accepted  simplv.  So,  in  the  instance  giyen  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper,  "stomach  fat,"  a  translation  which  does  not  carrv  the  meaning  of  the 
original,  does  not  present  to  the  Indian  a  disagreeable  thought.  The  word  refers 
to  the  fat  that  envelops  some  of  the  internal  organs — suet,  we  say — fat  that  was 
eeniceable  to  the  people  and  was  one  of  the  gifts  the  Great  Spirit  made  to  man 
through  the  animal.     The  name  commemorates  the  gift. 

The  loss  of  original  Indian  names  through  the  substitution  of  inadequate  transla- 
tion would  be  a  loss  to  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  Aside  from  this  historic 
aspect,  such  a  substitution  would  be  a  grave  injustice  to  the  people  who  used  these 
names.  Adequate  translation  is  impracticable,  as  we  have  seen,  and  anything  less 
will  place  the  people  in  a  false  light,  not  through  any  fault  of  their  own,  but  because 
of  ignorance  and  carelessness  on  our  part.  Humanity,  not  to  speak  of  the  higher 
claims  of  Christianity,  demands  that  we  beware  of  such  action. 

To  a  body  of  teachers  I  need  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  obligation  we  are  under 
to  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  help  the  race  who  called  this  country  home  before 
our  fathers  discovered  the  land  we  love  so  well.  We  desire  the  Indian's  education 
that  he  may  be  fitted  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  manhood  and  cultivate  the  gentle 
graces  of  Cnristianity,  but  we  can  not  successfully  accomplish  this  desire  if  we  disre- 
^rd  his  rights  as  an  individual  or  if  we  fail  to  recognize  what  was  noble  and  worthy 
in  his  past  history.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  substitute  a  strange  language  for  one's 
mother  tongue,  nor  is  it  easy  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  career  of  one's  race,  as  such, 
is  over;  yet  such  is  the  task  l)efore  the  Indian  vouth.  His  language,  his  ancient 
avocations,  his  racial  beliefs  belong  to  a  time  that  has  gone  never  to  return;  but  there 
leinains  to  him  many  noble  heritages  from  the  past,  which  it  should  be  our  pleasure, 
as  it  is  our  duty,  to  conserve,  that  he  may  feel  the  touch  of  Christian  brotherhooa 
as  we  help  hini  to  a  place  by  our  side,  where  he  may  be  known  by  a  name  that  was 
sacred  to  his  fathers. 
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RESOLUnONB  ADOPTED. 

Resolvedy  That  we  thank  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  on&uling  support 
ffiven  to  all  efforts  looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  and  improving  his  con- 
dition. That  we  are  in  hearty  sympathv  with  the  practical,  busineeelike  adminL^- 
tration  of  the  Ck)mmi8sioner  of  Indian  Afiairs  and  commend  his  broad-minded  and 
disinterested  course  in  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  school  service.  We  also  commend 
the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  for  her  untiring  zeal  and  energv  in  the  cause  of 
Indian  education,  and  especially  for  the  practical  rerorms  introduce  in  school  work. 
Our  thanks  are  tendered  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Cochran,  the  president  of  the  department^  for 
the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  our  meetmgs. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  Superintendent  S.  M.  McCowan 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  entertained  our  teachers,  and  extend  to  him  oar 
warm  congratulations  upon  the  great  success  he  has  made  of  the  Indian  school  and 
exhibit. 

Resolvedj  That  we  are  especially  gratified  at  the  substantial  prepress  made  by  the 
schools  during  the  year  ana  the  general  betterment  of  conditions  anectin^  the  Indian. 

Resolved^  Tnat  we  commend  tne  efforts  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  better 
the  industrial  service  of  the  schools. 

JResolvedy  That  we  gratefully  tender  our  acknowledgment  of  courtesies  extended 
and  hospitality  shown  by  the  people  of  St.  Louis,  and  offer  our  hearty  thanks  to 
the  archbishop  and  other  clergy,  to  the  oflScials  of  the  State  and  city,  and  members 
of  the  Universal  Exposition  management  for  their  kind  words  of  welcome  and  for 
their  assistance  in  making  our  meeting  a  success.  We  also  sincerely  thank  the  local 
press  for  their  reports  of  our  proceedings  and  helpful  notices. 
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Yankton  School,  SotUh  Dakota, — The  school  haa  been  overcrowded,  but  I  do  not 
recommend  any  enlar^ment,  because  many  pupils  will  next  vear  attend  public  day 
^bools.      I  was  in  charge  of  the  Yankton  Agency  from  December  16,  1903,  to  April  1^ 
1904.     The  Yank  tons  are  ouite  well  advanc^.    The  allotted  lands  are  mostly  leased, 
bat  eacli  of  the  able-bodied  Indians  cultivates  some  land.    These  Indians  are  friendlj 
to  education,  and  practically  all  children  are  in  some  school.    The  school  plant  is 
on  a  bench  above  the  Missouri  River,  well  adapted  for  water  supply  and  for  sewer- 
age.    The  methods  of  discipline  and  teaching  are  j^ood.     The  enrollment  this  year  is 
172,  but  the  attendance  has  been  less  than  that,  owm^to  sickness  causing  children  to 
be  sent  home.    The  baker  has  a  practice  kitchen  in  which  two  girls  are  detailed  to  cook 
for  one  table.     Boys  are  detailed  in  the  agency  shops  as  apprentices.     The  quantity 
of  supplies  is  as  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  Indian  Office.     The  quality  depends 
on  the  inspection.     There  has  been  much  improvement  in  this  everywhere  in  the 
last  few  jrears.    The  tone  of  the  school  is  good.    The  employees  are  faithful  and 
moral,  with  a  good  influence. 

ToniaJi  Indian  Industrial  School,  Tomah,  Wis, — I  note  the  largely  increased  number 
of  Winnebagoes  in  this  school,  which  is  a  sign  of  progress.  In  my  opinion  the  school 
can  wisely  he  increased  in  size  to  300,  thus  equalizing  the  accommodations  for  the 
eexes  and  making  it  possible  to  carry  permanently  the  additional  teachers  recom- 
mended. This  school  has  no  quarrels  and  little  friction,  which  is  mostly  due  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  superintendent.  The  present  capacity  of  the  school  is  225  pupils-  150 
boys  and  75  girls.  If  the  capacity  for  girls  were  increased  so  as  to  match  that  for 
boys  the  total  would  be  300  pupils.  There  would  not  he  any  serious  difficulty  in 
filling  it.  The  additional  pupils  would  be  mostly  Winnebagoes.  The  Winnebagoes 
in  Wisconsin  are  slowly  being  civilized  by  contact  with  whites.  They  dress  in  ordi- 
nary clothes  and  live  in  log  houses  or  in  tents. 

The  plans  for  new  buildings  include  a  dairy  building,  the  enlargement  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  erection  of  an  industrial  building.  Dairy  work  is  now  going  on  under 
direction  of  a  good  employee.  With  a  special  dairy  building  he  will  be  able  to  do 
better  work.  There  is  a  good  herd  of  Holsteins.  It  is  planned  to  begin  the  school 
year  with  instruction  in  domestic  economy,  without  waiting  for  the  completion  of 
the  industrial  building.  The  class-room  teaching  is  all  good,  and  some  of  it  ia  excel- 
lent. There  are  two  classes  in  cooking.  Pupils  are  taught  to  cut  and  fit,  and  many 
prls  learn  bead  work  out  of  school  hours.  Just  now  several  of  the  boys  are  engaged 
in  rebuilding  a  barn,  which  is  good  instruction  in  carpentry.  On  the  whole,  the 
work  at  this  school  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Oneida  School,  Wisconmn. — Inclosed  is  copy  of  work  actually  done  this  year  in  the 
Oneida  School  in  teaching  industries  in  the  class  room.  This  is  the  best  I  have  seen 
and  shows  the  result  of  following  the  CJourse  of  Study. 

Kindergarten. — Sewing:  Pupils  are  now  making  little  skirts  for  doll  dresses.  A 
picture  of  the  skirt  is  drawn  on  the  board,  for  which  five  drawings  are  necessary,  show- 
ing the  skirt  as  cut,  with  seam  at  back  sewed,  with  opening  hemmed,  with  bottom 
hemmed,  and  gathered  at  the  top.  After  the  children  nave  been  taught  all  the  steps 
that  lead  up  to  these  they  are  provided  with  materials  for  work.  They  have  also  a 
pattern  which  they  cut  from  paper.  As  they  work  we  talk  about  the  different  steps, 
thus  bringing  out  a  very  simple  language  lesson.  Gardening:  All  pupils  are  provicfed 
with  hoe,  spade,  or  rake,  and  go  to  the  garden,  each  doing  his  part  in  making  garden, 
planting,  etc.  We  now  show  pupils  that  plants  can  not  grow  if  the  soil  is  too  hard 
or  if  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow,  so  we  loosen  the  soil  and  remove  the  weeds.  On 
returning  to  the  schoolroom  pupils  talk  about  the  work  done,  why  it  was  done,  etc. 
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Cooking:  We  are  now  having  a  lesson  about  the  dining  room.  Pupils  are  first  taught 
neatness  in  the  care  of  the  room.  We  have  the  articles  lor  setting  a  table;  also  pictures 
of  the  same  on  the  blackboard,  with  the  name  of  each.  The  cl^  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions, and  each  takes  its  turn  in  preparing  the  table  for  a  meal,  each  talking  of  the  work 
done.  Laundrv:  We  have  pictures  of  articles  used  in  washing  and  ironing,  and 
children  may  draw  these  or  cut  from  paper. 

First  grade. — Sewing:  Darning  is  taken  up  first.  A  drawing  of  a  piece  of  cloth 
showing  a  large  hole  is  put  on  the  blackboara  and  the  weaving  indicated  by  means 
of  colored  crayons.  Each  child  is  provided  with  his  own  needles,  scissors,  and 
thimble  and  taught  their  use  and  the  length  of  thread  required.  They  are 
required  to  dam  holes  in  squares  of  coarse  cloth  before  working  on  garments.  The 
names  of  articles  used  in  this  and  the  hemming  lesson  are  written  on  the  blackboard, 
learned,  and  then  uused  in  sentences,  both  oral  and  written.  Cooking:  The  children 
give  a  short  list  of  utensils  used,  which  the  teacher  writes  on  the  blackboard.  In 
another  column  is  written  a  list  of  foods  and  the  different  articles  employed  in 
making  them.     Laimdry :  Names  of  articles  and  their  uses. 

Second  grade. — Cookmg:  Bread  making.  Names  of  utensils  and  materials  used 
are  learned.  The  recipe  is  then  written  on  the  board,  from  which  the  children 
copy.  They  are  shown  the  importance  of  making  good  bread,  the  action  of  yeast, 
and  the  result  of  careful  baking.  Sewing:  Hemmmg  napkins  taught,  with  language 
work,  oral  and  written.  Laundry:  Continuing  work  of  first  grade.  Then  the  suc- 
cessive steps  as  given  in  the  Course  of  Study  are  taken,  each  step  constituting  a  lesson. 
Gardening:  A  good  example  of  how  gardening  is  taught  is  the  following  lesson  on 
planting  peas.  Each  child  is  given  a  pea  and  required  to  examine  it.  A  little  story 
IS  told  the  pupils  about  the  pea,  telling  that  the  nourishment  for  it  is  contained  in  the 
seed.  Lessons  for  preparing  soil  for  planting  having  been  learned,  and  the  class  hav- 
ing actually  prepared  the  garden,  the  peas  are  planted  by  the  pupils.  Twice  a  week 
the  class  goes  to  the  garden  to  care  for  it.  It  is  weeded  and  the  soil  loosened.  The 
peas  have  come  up  and  the  class  has  observed  that  the  plant  develops  into  successive 
leaves  and  joints  of  stem.     Its  prepress  is  followed  to  the  ripened  seed. 

Third  and  fourth  grades. — Cooking  class:  The  girls  are  taught  to  make  various 
dishes  from  recipes  written  on  the  board.     These  cover  all  the  dishes  usually  pre- 
pared for  the  ordinary  family.     The  work  done  in  the  kltehen  is  re\newed  in  the 
class  room  and  the  pupils*  knowledge  tested.     Each  pupil  has  a  re<*ipe  book,  and 
recipes  are  copied  from  dictation.     Pupils  are  required  to  write  compositions  telling 
of  the  work  done  in  the  class  room  and  in  the  cooking  class.     Sewing:  Patchwork 
and  matching  stripes.     Pupils  are  now  making  buttonholes.     A  drawing  is  made  on 
the  blackboard  showing  a  piece  of  goods  with  the  buttonhole  cut,  a  button,  scissors, 
thimble,  spool  of  thread,  and  needle.     Pupils  copy  these  drawings  and  are  then  given 
the  articles  represented.     Each  pupil  is  instructed  how  to  cut  the  buttonhole,  how 
to  hold  goods,  and  work  the  buttonhole.     language  lesson  follows.     Laundry  work: 
Pupils  are  taught  the  best  day  to  wash  and  why;  how  to  sort  clothes  and  why;  how 
to  take  stains  from  white  clothes;  how  to  wash  colored  clothes;  reason  for  and  man- 
ner of  using  bluinj?;  why  white  clothes  are  dried  in  the  sun  and  colored  clothes  inside; 
difference  between  hanl  and  soft  water  and  how  to  soften  hard  water;  why  white 
clothes  may  be  boiled  and  colored  clothes  may  not.     Use  of  all  laundry  utensils 
explained.     Detailed  language  lesson.     Garden  work:  Pupils  are  given  beds,  and  the 
commoner  kinds  of  vegetables  are  planted.     In  the  schoolroom  the  kinds  of  soil  are 
discussed  and  differences  noted.    Value  of  rotation  and  use  of  fertilizers  taught 
Method  of  seeding,  manner  of  growth,  and  use  of  seed  explained.     Language  lesson. 

REPORT  OF  THOMAS   DOWNS,  SPECIAL   INDIAN   AGENT. 

On  Octol)er  21,  1903,  I  visited  the  Indian  schools  at  the  Warm  Springs  Agency,  in 
Oregon.     Afterwards  I  visited  schools  as  follows: 

Crmu  Agency,  Mont.,  achooh. — They  are  somewhat  crowded  in  schoolroom  capacity 
here,  yet  good  work  is  being  accomplished. 

Fort  Belknap,  Mont.,  schools. — (yood  work  is  being  done  in  all  grades  here.  I  desire 
to  especially  compliment  Mrs.  Gilmore  (teacher)  on  the  very  efficient  work  she  is 
doing. 

Fori  Simcoe,  Wash.,  school. — Good  work  is  being  accomplished  at  this  place.  1 
was  especially  well  pleased  with  the  deportment  of  the  pupils. 

Fort  Berlhold,  N.  Dak.— I  found  these  schools  under  the  cnarge  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Wilson, 
a  very  able  school  man.  The  schools  seemed  to  l)e  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
No  criticism  was  made  with  reference  to  the  work. 

Darlington  and  Seger  Colony,  Okla.,  schools. — ^These  schools,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
were  both  being  conducted  along  lines  to  secure  the  beet  results,  as  for  as  I  was  able 
to  ascertain. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  EDWIN  L.  CHALCRAFT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  since  the  begmnine  of  the  present  fiscal  year  I 
have  made  ofiScial  inspection  of  the  following-named  schools,  ana  submitted  detailed 
reports  to  the  OflSce  of  my  observations  at  each  place,  namely:  Quileute  School, 
Wash.;  Grand  Junction,  Colo.;  Haskell,  Kans.;  KicKapoo.  Kans.;  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.; 
San  Juan  Navaho,  N.  Mex. ;  Southern  Ute,  Colo. ;  Seger  Colony,  Okla. ;  Red-moon, 
Okla. ;  Cantonment,  Okla.;  Fort  Sill,  Okla.;  Rainy  Mountain,  Okla.;  Shawnee,  Okla., 
and  Riverside,  Okla. ;  besides  being  temporarily  in  charge  of  Neah  Bay,  Wash.,  super- 
intendency  to  July  20,  Sac  and  Fox,  Oklahoma,  October  9  to  November  12,  and  Fort 
Lapwai,  Idaho,  from  April  1  to  date. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  on  a  new  school  for  the  Navaho  Indians  at  San  Juan 
River,  New  Mexico,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Fort  Lewis  school  will  be  able  to 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  Navaho  children,  but  even  with  these  schools  filled 
there  will  be  many  children  on  the  reservation  without  school  accommodations. 

Since  the  destniction  of  th§  Shawnee  school  by  fire  last  January  the  pupils  have 
been  housed  in  temporary  quarters.  The  school  has  an  excellent  site  and  a  ^ood 
farm  in  the  midst  of  a  thrifty  community,  and  should  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  the  other  places  visited  accommodations  have  been  provided  for  about  all  the 
scholastic  population  available. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  actual  work  of  the  schools  was  found  to  be  pro- 
gressive and  the  employees  faithful  and  efficient,  with  few  exceptions.  The  influence 
of  returned  students  is  becoming  more  apparent  each  year  as  their  numbers  increase. 
Generally,  they  are  educating  their  chilaren  and  urging  others  to  do  so. 

Fart  Lewis  Schoolf  Colorado. — This  school  is  located  about  5  miles  south  of  Hesperus, 
a  station  on  the  Rio  Grande  Southern  Railway,  and  in  the  La  Plata  Valley,  at  an  ele- 
Tation  of  about  7,800  feet  The  country  about  the  school  is  arid,  making  it  necessary 
to  depend  entirely  upon  irrigation  to  produce  crops.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  in 
fairly  good  condition;  others  will  require  considerable  repairing.  The  sewer  system 
is  in  good  condition  and  adequate.  The  attendance  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  160. 
The  w^ool  has  6,360  acres  of  land,  partly  under  fence.  The  crops  raised  last  year 
were:  Forty  acres  of  oats,  producing  1,516  bushels;  and  17  acres  of  garden,  produc- 
ing a  ^r  crop  of  potatoes  and  small  vegetables.  The  school  stock  is  in  good  condi- 
tion and  consists  of  13  horses,  100  head  of  cattle,  and  11  hogs. 

The  boys'  clothing  and  shoes  are  repaired  in  the  tailor  and  shoe  shops,  in  charge 
of  young  Indian  employees  well  qualified  for  their  positions.  The  superintendent 
seems  to  be  a  man  well  qualified  to  build  up  the  school,  and  he  is  working  ener- 
getically with  that  end  in  view. 

Seger  Colony  School^  Oklahoma. — With  few  exceptions,  the  Indians  at  Seger  Colony 
are  self-supporting.  The  principal  products  are  com,  oats,  and  hay.  Fair  quantities 
of  vegetables  can  be  produced.  The  school  is  located  in  a  grove  of  native  trees  on 
Cobb  Creek,  15  miles  southeast  of  Weatherford,  Okla.,  and  po^esses  an  abundance 
of  good  feu-ming  and  grazing  land.  The  buildings  are  generally  in  good  repair.  The 
water  is  pumped  from  a  well  30  feet  deep  into  a  tank  on  a  stone  tower  50  feet  high. 
The  sewer  is  m  good  condition.  An  acetylene-gas  plant  is  being  installed  for  light- 
ing all  the  buildings.  The  farming  operations  and  stock  raising  are  the  special  features 
of  this  school.  They  raised  last  year  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  700  bushels  of  oats,  1,400 
bushels  of  com,  150  bushels  of  rye,  and  about  300  tons  of  hay. 

The  general  tone  of  the  school  is  elevating  and  the  relationship  between  employees 
and  pupils  excellent. 

Red  Moon  School j  Oklahoma. — This  school  is  located  20  miles  north  of  Elk  City, 
Okla.,  the  nearest  railroad  and  shipping  point.  Forty-two  pupils  were  in  school  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  I  have  no  aaverse  criticism  to  offer  concerning  the  class-room 
work.  The  domestic  affairs  are  very  well  managed.  The  buildings  are  clean,  and 
the  pupils  are  supplied  with  proper  food  and  clothing.  The  school  has  1,280  acres 
of  land — about  300  excellent  soil  and  the  remainder  good  grazing  land. 

Superintendent  Blish  appears  to  be  doing  good  work.  The  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  school  is  excellent. 

REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR   M.    F.    HOLLAND. 

Umatilla  School,  Oregon. — The  general  tone  of  the  school  was  found  to  be  poor, 
caused  principally  by  friction  between  employees.  The  industrial  work  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  the  literary  being  a  little  better.  The  buildings  are  good  and 
ample,  the  only  additional  one  needed  being  a  dairy  and  meat  house  and  an  addi- 
tion to  the  laundry.  A  mission  school  on  this  reservation  was  found  to  be  doing 
good  work. 
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Warm  8pring$  School,  Oregon, — Plant,  good;  general  management,  &iir.  The  needs 
of  the  school  are:  Improved  water  system  to  eive  a  purer  supply;  removal  of  bam  to 
higher  ground  back  of  school;  employment  of  carpenter;  more  and  better  form  and 
garden  work,  and  better  fire  protection. 

Salem  School,  Chemawa,  Oreg, — This  plant  is  an  excellent  one,  in  fine  shape,  and 
doing  good  work  in  the  industrial  and  hterary  departments.  Suggestions:  Enlar^ 
water  and  sewer  systems;  change  in  the  metnod  of  purchasing  wood;  the  dropping 
of  a  number  of  white  and  aged  pupils;  more  thorough  physical  examination  of  pupils 
before  bringinfir  them  to  the  school,  and  change  of  name  from  Salem  to  Chemawa. 
Durinff  my  rather  lengthy  stay  at  this  institution  it  was  seen  that  the  name  "  Salem" 
caused  confusion  in  poet-ofiSce  and  telegraphic  addresses,  and  to  travelers. 

Siletz  School.  Oregon, — The  general  tone  of  this  school  was  found  to  be  fairly  good. 
The  farm  and  garden  work  was  not  as  good  as  it  should  be,  and  the  schoolroom 
work  was  poor,  the  children  reciting  in  a  very  inaudible  manner.  Fire  protection 
was  poor. 

Grande  Ronde  School,  Oregon. — This  is  a  poor  plant  in  poor  condition,  but  sufficient, 
in  view  of  the  stMuiily  decreasing  attendance,  for  future  needs,  provided  necessary 
refmirs  be  kept  up.    The  fann  and  garden  work  was  good,  and  the  literary  work  very 

gOK)d. 

REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  J.  FRANKLIN   HOUSE. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  ot  supervisor's  district  No. 
3,  comprising  the  States  of  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  and  part  of  Minnesota,  to 
which  district  I  was  assigned  September  1,  1903. 

Rosebud  Aaency,  S.  Dak, — A  very  complete  and  thorough  system  of  schools  ifi 
maintained  here,  there  being  3  boarding  schools  and  ^  day  schools.  Of  the 
boardinjr  schools,  two— St.  Francis,  Catholic,  and  St  Mary's,  Episcopal — are  con- 
ducted by  their  respective  churches  and  receive  no  aid  from  the  Government  A 
high  order  of  work  is  accomplished  at  both  of  these  schools.  The  Government 
boarding  school  is  an  excellent  plant  and  well  located.  At  the  time  of  my  visit- 
September — the  attendance  was  not  equal  to  the  capacity,  but  I  am  informed  that 
there  was  a  full  attendance  later.  The  20  day  schools  had  a  total  enrollment  of  472 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  day  schools  are  doing  much  to  make  education  popular 
and  create  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

Pine  Ridge^  S.  Dak. — A  very  similar  system  of  schools  as  at  Rosebud  is  found  here, 
there  being  1  mission  boarding  school,  1  Government  boarding  school,  and  30  dav 
schools.  The  schools  of  these  two  re8er\'ations  are  well  equipp^  to  give  literary  ana 
industrial  training,  especially  practical  lessons  in  farminj^  under  irrigation,  which 
must  be  of  much  value  to  these  people,  who  in  all  probabihty  will  make  their  homes 
in  this  country  for  many  years  to  come. 

Genoa,  Nebr. — With  exceptions  of  a  few  old  buildings,  this  plant  is  good  and  situ- 
ated in  a  good  country.  There  is  an  excellent  school  building  here,  and  the  literary 
work  is  well  organized.  The  industrial  training  is  also  an  important  factor.  The 
attendance  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  307. 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak. — This  school  is  known  as  "  Riggs  Institute."  The  plant  and 
character  of  the  buildings  are  similar  to  the  Genoa  school,  though  the  capacitv  is 
somewhat  greater.  There  were  386  pupils  enrolled  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  which  is 
the  largest  enrollment  of  any  school  of^  the  district,  and  the  manv  new  and  modem 
buildings  entitle  this  school  to  first  rank  of  nonreservation  schools.  The  character 
of  the  work  is  good. 

Pierre,  S.  Dctk. — Plant  has  capacity  for  150  pupils,  with  an  enrollment  of  170. 
This  school  has  taken  on  new  energies,  and  the  indications  are  that  a  school  of  200 
pupils  can  be  maintained  here.  Much  interest  is  manifested  by  employees,  also  by 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Pierre. 

Rapid  City,  S.  tkik. — This  until  a  year  ago  was  a  small  school,  having  a  capacity  of 
80  pupils.  New  buildings  have  been  addSi,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  221  pupils 
were  present.  This  school  is  noted  for  its  excellent  location  and  irrigated  farm  land. 
The  literary  training  is  e<]ual  to  the  averafre  school  of  this  class,  and  there  are  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  giving  instruction  m  farming  and  gardening  undier  irrigation 
and  fruit  culture. 

Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak. — ^The  agency  boarding  school  has  a  capacity  of  120  pupils, 
and  has  had  an  attendance  in  excess  of  this  number.  The  Inaians  of  the  agency 
are  citizens,  and  as  the  unallotted  lands  have  been  sold  and  many  white  settlers  are 
located  on  what  was  formerly  a  reservation,  a  number  of  public  or  district  schools 
have  been  organized  and  alx>ut  75  Indian  children  have  attended  same.  As  the 
schools  were  closed  at  the  time  of  my  visit  I  had  no  opportunity  to  judge  of  the 
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character  of  work  done,  bat  heard  much  said  in  their  favor.  It  is  to  be  ho)>ed 
that  theee  public  schools  may  grow  in  interest  and  efficiency  and  be  able  to  provide 
increased  mdlities  for  the  education  of  these  people. 

Santee  Agency ^  Nebr, — In  many  respects  the  conditions  affecting  education  are  the 
same  here  as  at  Yankton.  The  Government  boarding  school  had  closed  for  the  sum- 
mer vacation  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but,  judging  from  general  indications,  a  fair  order 
of  work  is  accomplished.  Ftiblic  or  district  schools  are  being  organized  here  and 
the  education  of  these  people  is  passing  to  the  control  of  State  and  local  influence. 

BBPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  CHARLES   H,    DICKSON. 

Klamath,  Oreg, — Location  excellent;  has  magnificent  spring  water  and  beautiful 
surroundings.  A  new  dormitory  is  needed  for  the  boys.  The  industrial  training  in 
gardening  and  farming  is  made  a  prominent  feature.  Dairving  is  also  taught.  The 
sirls  are  instructed  in  all  branches  of  domestic  work  and  aSo  in  all  branches  of 
Dutter  making.  The  Course  of  Study  is  followed  as  far  as  possible  and  is  found  to  be 
very  helpful.  In  moral  tone  and  in  matters  of  discipline  and  general  management  this 
school  stands  deservedly  high. 

Yainax,  Oreo. — Location,  undesirable.  Water,  poor.  Buildings  old  and  incom- 
modious. Unless  better  water  can  be  provided,  it  will  be  wise  to  consolidate  this 
school  with  the  Klamath  School.  The  moral  tone  is  excellent,  and  also  discipline. 
The  industrial  training  is  carried  on  as  far  as  possible  with  limited  facilities. 

PcfH  BidweU,  Cal. — Location  is  excellent,  buildings  in  good  repair,  and  fine  land 
for  farming,  gardening,  and  stock  raising.  Water  is  excellent  and  in  abundance. 
This  school  should  have  from  100  to  150  pupils,  and,  if  prejudice  of  Indians  can  be 
overcome,  will  easily  accommodate  that  number.  Under  the  present  superintendent 
the  surroundings  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  removal  of  several  camps  of 
Indians  in  too  close  proximity  to  tne  scnool.  Moral  tone  and  discipline  are  of  the 
best.    The  course  of  study  is  followed  as  far  as  practicable. 

Round  Valley f  Cal. — Good  location,  good  land,  and  good  water.  New  schoolroom 
and  assembly  hall  needed.  Industrial  training  given  to  boys  in  farming,  gardening, 
and  care  of  stock,  and  to  the  girls  in  household  duties,  sewing,  etc.  Indians  are 
very  friendly  to  the  school  and  its  work.  The  general  management  as  well  as  the 
moral  tone  of  the  school  is  distinctly  creditable. 

Hoopa  Valley,  Cal. — Location  good  and  water  abundant.  Some  of  the  buildings 
are  ola  and  unsuitable.  Boys'  dormitory  is  in  an  old  warehouse,  scarcely  habitable. 
A  new  dormitory  for  the  boys  should  be  built  at  once.  The  industrial  training  for 
boys  in  shops  and  on  farm  and  garden,  and  for  girls  in  domestic  pursuits  and  raising 
poultry,  is  excellent,  considering  facilities.  The  management  as  well  as  the  moral 
tone  of  the  school  is  excellent. 

Independence  Day  School,  California. — Building,  erected  by  Indians,  old  and  unsuit- 
able; new  building  required.  By  reallotting  of  land  to  Indians  entitled  thereto,  the 
attendance  of  the  school  was  increased  by  seven  new  pupils.  Moral  tone  very  good; 
discipline  excellent    Sunday  school  maintained  regularly  by  teacher. 

Big  Pine  Day  School,  California. — School  building  here  was  erected  by  Indians 
assisted  by  whites.  A  well  is  greatly  needed  at  the  school.  Class-room  work  is 
creditable.  Pupils  are  taught  sewing,  mending,  etc.  Moral  tone  good;  discipline 
excellent 

Bishop  Day  School,  California. — Building  owned  by  Indian  Association  of  California. 
Teacher  has  resided  and  taught  here  for  about  ten  years.  Religious  exercises  con- 
ducted by  Presbyterian  missionary  are  held  each  morning  for  one-half  hour.  Moral 
tone  good  and  discipline  excellent. 

WMer  River  Day  School,  Nevada. — Buildings  in  a  fair  condition.  Moral  tone 
fair;  discipline  fair. 

With  possibly  one  exception  these  schools  are  accomplishing  great  good,  and  their 
influence  is  being  felt  not  only  with  the  pupils,  but  with  tneir  parents,  who  are 
gradually  growing  out  of  their  old-time  customs  and  are  adopting  civilized  methods 
&nd  habits.  Citizens  generally  among  whom  the  Indians  are  living  attest  this  fact. 
Carson  City,  Nev. — Location  not  of  the  best.  Water  scarce.  Land  sandy  and  poor. 
New  schoolroom  and  assembly  hall  and  hospital  have  been  provided  for,  as  well  as 
wi  increase  of  water  supply  for  irrigation,  etc.  Class-room  work  is  creditable. 
Industrial  training  of  the  best — in  the  shops  and  on  the  farm — is  given.  The  train- 
ing of  the  girls  in  household  and  domestic  work  is  also  good.  The  management  of 
the  school  and  moral  tone  of  the  same  are  good. 

Rkernde,  Cal. — Location  of  school  is  excellent.  Climate  superb.  Environment 
is  of  the  best  With  a  population  of  over  10,000,  Riverside  has  not  a  single  saloon. 
Buildings  are  new  and  in  excellent  repair.    Grounds  are  spacious,  and  beautifully 
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ornamented  with  lawns,  flowers,  palms,  and  shnibbery.  The  class-room  woik  l» 
excellent  The  industrial  training  of  the  boys  in  the  garden  and  apon  the  faim  m 
fully  equal  to  the  best  The  training  in  shops  is  not  what  it  should  be,  owip^  to 
lack  of  facilities.  It  is  hoped  that  workshops  will  soon  be  provided.  The  tniiniiry 
of  the  girls  in  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  handiwork  is  also  of  the  beet  WitS 
shops  for  boys  this  school,  in  its  appointments,  etc.,  will  be  second  to  none.  The 
moral  tone  of  the  school  is  excellent  and  its  management  is  in  excellent  hands. 

Soboba  Day  School,  California.— Loc&tion  good.  Building  in  ^^>od  repair;  grrauzid* 
well  kept  and  well  shaded.  Work  of  the  school  creditable.  Midday  meal  furnished 
pupils  of  all  day  schools  in  California.    Moral  tone  and  management  excellent. 

Potrero  Dtiy  School^  California. — Location  good.  Building  very  poor,  unpainted, 
and  sadly  in  need  of  repairs.    The  work  of  the  school  is  gocS. 

Pechanga  Day  Schooly  California. — Location  poor.  Water  scanty.  Buildinj^  need 
repairs  and  painting  outside  and  inside.  Work  of  the  school  is  creditable.  Tone  of 
the  school  very  good. 

Pala  Day  iSchool,  California. — Location  good.  Water  in  abundance.  Building  In 
fair  condition,  but  needs  ceiling  on  the  inside  and  painting  on  the  outside.  VVoii  is 
very  satisfactory.     Moral  tone  is  excellent. 

Rinwn  Day  School^  California. — Location  poor.  Water  scarce.  Building  is  old, 
unpainte<i,  and  generally  dilapidated  in  appearance.  Two  living  rooms  should  be 
added,  although  a  new  building  would  be  better.  The  work  is  fair  and  the  tone  of 
the  school  is  good. 

La  JoUa  Day  School,  Califqrnxa. — Location  excellent.  Buildings  generally  are  in 
good  repair.     Work  of  the  school  is  good;  moral  tone  is  excellent. 

Adjoining  this  school  the  Episcopal  Church  has  a  mission  established,  where 
regular  religious  services  are  held.     Indian  women  and  girls  are  taught  lace  making. 

Mesa  Grande  Day  School,  California. — Location  good.  Buildings  are  in  a  wretched 
condition;  in  fact,  are  discreditable.  A  new  school  building  is  required  immediately 
as  well  as  an  addition  to  the  living  rooms.  W^ork  of  the  school  is  very  good  and  the 
moral  tone  is  excellent. 

Capitan  Grande  Day  Schooly  California. — Location  fair.  Buildings  need  repairs 
and  painting  inside  and  outside.  Water  is  scarce  and  unwholesome;  a  well  shoold 
be  provided  at  once.  The  work  of  the  school  is  very  creditable;  the  moral  tone  is 
excellent 

Fort  Mohave.  Ariz. — Buildings  generally  in  good  condition.  New  school  and  assem- 
bly rooms  ana  dining  hall  and  kitchen  are  under  construction.  Good  water  and 
good  land.  The  class-room  work  is  very  creditable.  Industrial  training  of  boys  in 
shops,  garden,  and  farm  is  very  good,  and  the  training  of  the  girls  in  domestic 
science  and  household  duties  is  of  the  best  The  moral  tone  and  the  general  manage- 
ment are  excellent. 

Traxton  Canyon^  Ariz. — Location  good.  Buildings  are  all  new  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. Water  is  sufficient  for  present  needs.  A  new  well  is  being  sunk,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful in  getting  plenty  of  water,  more  land  will  be  cultivated.  The  class-room  wcwk 
is  generally  good.  Industrial  training  of  the  boys  in  shops  and  on  the  farm  and  gar- 
den is  very  good.  The  girls  receive  instruction  in  all  kinas  of  domestic  work.  Moral 
tone  is  excellent  and  the  mana^ment  is  also  excellent. 

Weslem  Navaho,  Ariz. — Location  isolated,  but  good.  Buildings  are  very  poor  and 
ill  adapted  to  needs  of  the  school,  being  old  adobe  houses  of  the  Mormons,  from 
whom  the  land  was  purchased.  Land  is  excellent.  Water  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 
Class-room  work  of  the  Hopi  School  very  poor.  Other  class-room  work  was  good. 
The  industrial  training  of  the  boys  upon  farm  and  garden  is  good  (no  shops),  and 
the  training  of  girls  in  household  duties  is  also  good.  The  moral  tone  is  good  and 
the  management  is  excellent 

Fort  Yumoy  Cal. — Location  good.  Water  in  abundance.  Buildings  in  good  repair. 
Schoolroom  and  assembly  hall  needed.  In  class-room  w^ork  there  has  been  vast 
improvement  since  my  visit  last  year.  In  industrial  lines  everything  is  done  that 
can  be  done  for  the  boys  and  girls  with  the  very  limited  facilities  at  hand.  The 
moral  tone  and  the  management  are  excellent. 

Yakimay  Wash. — During  the  vear  I  was  called  upon  to  visit  this  school.  The 
attendance  has  largely  decreasea.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are  in  poor  (Njndition 
and  show  general  neglect  and  decay.  The  moral  tone  was  poor  and  the  schoolroom 
work  very  unsatisfactory. 
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Office  of  Supeeintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 

WasMngtoUf  D.  (7.,  Jvly  1, 1906. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  hereby  the  twenty-third  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Sichools  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1905,  together  with  an  appendix  containing  briefs 
of  proceedings,  papers,  and  discussions  at  institutes. 

Ill  compliance  with  rule  5  of  the  ''  Rules  for  the  Indian  School 
Service  " — which  states  that 

It  shall  be  the  dut^  of  the  SuperintendeDt  of  Indian  Schools,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ooinmissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  educational  work  of 
Indian  aohools;  to  organize  goiremment  schools  for  Indian  youth;  to  prepare  courses  of 
study  and  circulars  or  instruction  concerning  the  educational  management  of  the  schools 
and  methods  of  instruction ;  to  examine  and  recommend  text-books  and  other  school 
^pliances;  to  visit  and  inspect  Indian  schools,  and  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Com- 
nussioner  of  Indian  Affairs  concerning  their  condition,  defects  and  requirements;  and  to 
perform  such  other  duty  as  he  may  direct — 

much  time  has  been  spent  in  the  field  during  the  past  year  visit- 
ing and  inspecting  schools  and  in  reports  on  their  condition;  sugges- 
tions as  to  defects  and  requirements  have  been  submitted  from  tune 
to  time.  Efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  and  to  direct  the  class-room  and  industrial 
work  along  the  most  practical  lines. 

Teachers  have  been  especially  encouraged  to  study  the  indi- 
vidual characteristics  of  their  pupils  and  to  adapt  their  methods 
of  instruction  and  system  of  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
particular  tribes  represented  at  their  schools.  They  have  been  urged 
to  realize  the  importance  of  having  each  pupil  acquire  in  the  shortest 
time  possible  a  working  knowledge  of  English,  and  an  abihty  to  cul- 
tivate an  allotment  of  land  so  as  to  secure  from  it  a  comfortable  Uving. 
With  a  view  to  brin^g  the  school  work  up  to  as  high  a  standard  as 
possible,  circulars  of  mstruction,  courses  of  studv,  and  sample  lessons 
have  been  prepared  and,  after  being  approved  by  the  Office,  have 
been  sent  to  the  field,  and  assistance  has  been  given  to  individual 
teachers. 

The  schools  have  been  encouraged  to  give  to  pupils  instruction  in 
the  native  industries  in  order  to  preserve  the  useful  arts  and  crafts 
of  the  old  Indians  and  to  add  to  the  pupils'  stock  of  profitable  accom- 
plishments. 

Much  time  and  attention  have  been  ^ven  to  preparation  for  and 
supervision  of  summer  schools  and  institutes,  wnich  have  been  held 
lor  many  years,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  to  Indian  teachers  the 
o^nefits  derived  by  public  school  teachers  from  attendance  at  edu- 
cational meetings. 

Many  of  the  parents  and  children  are  giving  evidence  of  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  the  instruction  given 
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at  the  schools.  A  striking  instance  of  this  was  given  at  one  of  Hie 
day  schools  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  On  days  when  the  ther- 
mometer registered  35®  and  40*^  below  zero  not  a  single  pupil  was 
absent,  although  many  of  them  were  quite  young  and  some  came 
from  homes  more  than  a  mile  distant. 

SCHOOLS   VISITED. 

ARIZONA. 

NAVAHO  SCHOOLS* 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  enrollment  at  the  agency  school  was 
231,  which  exceeds  the  capacity.  The  progress  made  m  class-room 
work  was  satisfactory,  considermg  the  tact  that  a  maiority  of  the 
children  have  been  in  school  less  than  two  years  and  knew  little 
English  when  they  entered.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  water  for  irri- 
gatmg  purposes,  little  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  can  be 

fiven.  There  is  a  garden  of  about  8  acres  attached  to  the  school, 
ut  adverse  conditions  make  the  raising  of  crops  both  difficult  and 
imcertain.  Only  limited  instruction  can  be  given  in  the  mechanical 
trades,  as  the  facilities  are  poor.  The  girls  receive  instruction  in 
cooking,  sewing,  and  general  housework  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the 
crowdea  condition  of  the  school  permits.  They  are  also  given  instruc- 
tion by  a  native  teacher  in  blanket  weaving,  in  which  the  tribe  has 
excelled  for  generations.  The  Little  Water  Boarding  School  is 
located  36  miles  from  the  agency.  A  telephone  line  connecting  this 
school  with  the  agency  is  much  needed.  The  St.  Michaers  Mission 
Boarding  School,  conducted  by  CathoUc  sisters,  is  located  just  off 
the  reservation  and  is  doing  excellent  work.  They  have  a  good  plant 
and  an  attendance  of  about  80  pupils,  all  Navaho. 

The  combined  capacity  of  the  two  Government  boarding  schools 
imder  the  Navaho  Agency  is  less  than  300,  and  the  enroUment  is 
about  400.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  ia  approximately 
2,250,  and  more  than  half  of  these  do  not  attend  any  school,  d 
view  of  these  facts  it  is  recommended  that  the  capacity  of  the  agency 
school  be  increased.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  old  and  not  adapted 
to  school  purposes.  The  hospital  is  loca^d  in  an  insanitary  build- 
ing, which  also  contains  three  class  rooms  and  employees'  quarters. 
Tms  arrangement  is  undersirable,  and  a  menace  to  the  healtn  of  the 
pupils  and  employees.  The  following  buildings  are  recommended: 
A  school  buildmg,  containing  class  rooms  and  an  assembly  hall,  a 
hospital,  a  girls'  dormitory,  enlarged  dining  room  and  kitcnen,  and 
a  shop  building.  The  present  inadequacy  of  school  facilities  on  this 
reservation  comd  be  still  further  remedied  by  establishing  one  or  two 
small  boarding  schools  at  suitable  locations  and  by  establishing  a 
system  of  day  schools. 

The  Navaho  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  work,  and  their 
services  are  in  demand  wherever  labor  is  needed.  In  addition  to 
the  work  given  them  by  the  agent,  many  have  foimd  employment 
off  the  reservation.  A  considerable  number  are  employed  by  the 
railroad  company,  and  others  are  working  in  the  coal  mines.  The 
greatest  source  of  income  i^  from  their  sheep  and  goats  and  the  sale 
of  Navaho  blankets.  These  blankets  have  oecome  well  known,  and 
the  demand  for  them  exceeds  the  supply. 
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COLORADO. 

rOBT  LEWIS  8CH00U 


The  primary  department  was  especially  successful,  objective 
methods  of  teaching  bein^  used  and  the  pupils  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  English  in  an  exceptionally  short  time.  Owing  to  scarcity  of 
water  little  farming  can  be  attempted,  but  a  considerable  amoxmt 
of  alfalfa  is  grown.  The  school  has  a  good  garden,  and  since  my 
visit  it  has  been  enlarged  and  the  superintendent  has  adopted  the 
plan  of  having  individual  plats  for  the  pupils.  In  the  industrial 
work  the  boys  are  given  practical  instruction  in  the  more  important 
trades  and  the  girls  are  taught  sewing,  laundering,  and  housework. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  needed  mcUities  will  be  given  uus  school,  so  that 
the  pupils  may  be  taught  cooking  in  a  way  to  rive  them  proper  train- 
ing and  the  ability  to  prepare  meals  for  a  smaU  family.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  a  cooking  department  especially  for  this  purpose  be 
established.  A  new  system  of  Ughting  the  school,  either  ^by/gas  or 
electricity,   is  needed. 


SOUTHERN  XTTB  SCHOOL 


The  enrollment  was  70 — 40  boys  and  30  girls — all  full  bloods,  with 
liiree  exceptions.  The  buildings  are  new  and  the  sanitary  conditions 
are  satisfactory.  Two  class-room  teachers  are  employed  and  the 
work  is  primary,  the  pupils  having  been  in  school  less  than  two  years. 
Practically  Kttle  industrial  instruction  ia  given,  as  they  do  not  have 
shops  and  the  scarcity  of  water  makes  farming  to  any  extent  imprac- 
ticable. If  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  could  be  pro- 
vided, the  school  would  be  enabled  to  conduct  fanning  operations  on 
a  suflBcient  scale  to  give  the  boys  thorough  instruction  in  agriculture. 

A  workshop  for  the  instruction  of  the  larger  boys  in  the  mechani- 
cal trades  ana  a  new  building  to  contain  employees'  quarters,  sewing 
room,  mess  kitchen,  and  dinmg  room  would  add  to  the  efficiency  oi 
the  school. 

IDAHO 
\tOB,7  HALL  SCHOOLi 

The  old  Fort  Hall  location  has  been  abandoned  and  the  school 
moved  to  the  new  plant  at  Rossfork.  The  buildings  there  were  in 
course  of  completion  during  my  visit  and  seem  well  adapted  to  the 

Surposes  intended.  They  consist  of  four  stone  buildings — a  double 
ormitory,  schoolhouse,  mess  hall,  and  laundry.  All  are  built  in 
modem  style,  heated  by  steam  and  Ughted  by  electricity.  The  new 
location  is  a  very  desirable  one,  ana  is  witnin  a  nule  of  both  the 
agency  buildings  and  the  raihoad  station.  It  is  beUeved  that  the  new 
buildings  will  accommodate  about  the  same  number  of  pupils  as  were 
in  attendance  last  year,  but  an  additional  building  or  buildings  will 
be  needed,  as  the  school  population  of  the  reservation  is  nearly  a 
hundred  more  than  the  capacity  of  the  school.  The  new  school  farm 
proper  contains  32  acres  oi  fertile,  well-watered  valley  land,  and  has 
attached  to  it  about  300  acres  of  good  meadow  land  on  Kossf  ork  Creek, 
2i  miles  distant.  The  agricultural  instruction  here  has  been  prac- 
tical, and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  good  prospects  of  a  fine 
<^rop  of  hay,  some  grain,  and  an  abimdance  of  vegetables  on  the  old 
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school  farm;  and  every  preparation  had  been  made  for  raising  a 
variety  of  products  on  the  new  farm.  The  school  gives  promise  of 
accomplishing  excellent  results. 

MONTANA. 
FLATHBAD  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  at  Jocko,  in  the  northwest  end  of  the  State. 
The  enroUment  for  the  past  year  was  56,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  46,  this  being  an  increase  of  8  over  the  preceding  year.  The  school 
has  no  farm,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  much  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture.  A  small  garden,  however,  about  2  acres 
in  extent,  is  cultivated  successfully  and  furnishes  the  school  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  vegetables.  The  work  in  the  garden  is  done  by 
the  pupils,  the  individual  system  being  adopted,  each  child  having  a 
certain  portion  to  care  for.  A  new  and  enlarged  plant  would  greatly 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  and  increased  accommodations 
would  permit  the  receiving  of  a  great  many  additional  pupils  for 
whom  there  is  not  room  at  present. 


FORT  SHAW. 


This  school  is  located  near  the  center  of  Montana,  in  an  exception- 
ally healthy  region,  at  an  altitude  of  about  4,000  feet.  The  school 
reservation  contains  about  35,000  acres  of  land,  and  Ues  on  each  side, 
north  and  south,  of  the  Sun  River.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
stock  raising,  the  school  herd  comprising  over  500  head  of  cattle. 
Pupils  receive  practical  training,  particularlv  along  agricultural  lines, 
dairying  being  given  special  prominence.  They  have  suffered  severely 
from  drought,  and  a  system  of  irrigation  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
school.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  practical  necessity  to  the  proper  utilization 
of  its  large  tracts  of  fertile  land.     This  school  has  an  enviable  record. 


NEBRASKA. 
GENOA  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 


The  general  condition  of  the  school  plant  has  been  much  improved 
since  my  previous  visit.  A  commodious  school  building  has  been 
erected  and  the  boys'  dormitory  repaired.  A  modem  and  well- 
equipped  hospital  has  recently  been  completed,  also  a  good  horse 
bam.  A  new  water  system  was  being  installed  and  a  new  steam  heat- 
ing and  power  plant  was  in  process  of  construction.  The  instruction 
given  in  agriculture,  dairymg,  and  the  trades  compares  favorably 
with  that  01  other  schools.  Special  attentionTias  been  given  to  teach- 
ing harness  making,  and  with  gratifying  success.  The  school  had  a 
detail  of  boys  making  harness  in  the  Indian  school  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  The  shop  building  is  old  and  not  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  The  erection  of  the  building  recently 
appropriated  for  to  replace  it,  will  add  materially  to  the  efficiency  of 
tne  scnool.  More  land  could  be  profitably  cultivated,  and  additional 
pasturage  is  needed. 


NEW   MBXIOO. 
ALBUQUERQUE  SCHOOL. 


The  enrollment  was  358,  while  the  capacity  is  300.  Considering 
the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  were  brought  in  from 
the  camps  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  knowing  little  or  no 
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English,  progress  has  been  made.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
cla^  of  Older  pupils  the  entire  school  was  of  a  primary  grade.  The 
industrial  work  was  good,  and  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  car- 
pentry, blacksmithing,  and  shoemaKing.  Comparatively  Uttle  f  arm- 
ingis  possible,  because  of  the  poor  soil  and  the  scarcity  of  water. 

The  outing  system  is  carriea  on  here  to  as  great  an  extent  as  local 
conditions  permit.  Last  fall  30  boys  were  sent  to  the  sugar-beet 
fields  of  Cotorado,  where  they  worked  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October.  Two  girls  are  attending  hign  school  in  Albuquerque. 
They  work  morning  and  evening,  and  earn  $1  a  week.  One  of  these 
girls  made  the  highest  monthly  record  just  prior  to  the  time  of  my 
visit. 

The  superintendent  of  this  school  has  imder  his  jurisdiction  6 
pueblos,  with  9  day  schools,  having  a  total  enrollment  of  256.  They 
are  all  in  rented  buildings. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  were  formerly  much  opposed  to  sending  their 
children  to  school^  but  it  is  now  much  easier  to  obtain  pupils  than 
before.  The  superintendent  states  that  the  Lagunas  talce  more 
kindly  to  the  schools  than  anv  of  the  other  Pueblos,  and^  upon  the 
whole,  are  better  workers.  *  Last  year  the  Santa  Fe  Radroad  em- 
ployed a  large  number  of  their  young  men,  many  of  whom  are  returned, 
students,  to  work  on  the  road  and  in  the  car  shops  at  Albuquerque, 
Gallup,  and  Winslow,  their  earnings  amounting  to  over  $40,000. 

«  JICABILLi.  SCHOOL. 

The  buildings  are  all  new,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  school 
plant  is  exceUent.  A  5,000,000-gallon  reservoir  had  recently  been 
completed  and  filled,  which  furnished  sufficient  water  for  the  school 
builoings,  but  as  the  source  of  supply  is  frozen  up  half  the  year  there 
is  Utile  water  available  during  the  winter  season.  Owing  to  lack  of 
water  farming  can  not  be  carried  ,on  very  extensively,  which  pre- 
cludes giving  proper  amcultural  instruction  to  the  pupils. 

All  the  pupils  are  fullbloods  and  have  been  in  school  only  two  years. 
None  of  tnem  knew  any  English  on  entering  school,  and,  consiaering 
this  fact,  the  progress  made  is  satisfactory.  The  school  is  over- 
crowded, and  many  of  the  children  on  the  reservation  are  not  in 
school.  The  sanitary  conditions  are  excellent.  This  school  is  doing 
good  work  and  at  the  .time  of  my  visit  was  having  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence upon  the  old  people  of  the  tribe. 

8ANTA  FE  8CHOOU 

The  capacity  of  the  school  is  300  and  the  enrollment  329,  which 
could  be  largely  increased  if  additional  accommodations  were  pro- 
vided. The  sanitary  condition  was  good  and  the  health  of  the  pupils 
excellent.  Farming  is  carried  on  by  means  of  irrigation  as  far  as  is 
possible  with  the  Imiited  amount  oi  water  available.  The  faciUties 
lor  industrial  instruction  are  good.  The  carpenter  and  his  detail 
have  attended  to  the  general  repairs  of  the  plant,  and  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  were  doing  the  carpenter  work  on  the  employees^  cottages 
then  being  built.  A  large  class  of  boys  has  been  instructed  at  the 
tailor  shop,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  school  clothing  is  made  by  them. 
Three  graduates  of  the  school  are  employed  in  a  clothing  factory  in 
Albuquerque,  and  others  have  found  employment  in  the  neighboring 
towns.     Some  of  the  boys  have  been  taught  shoemaking,  others 
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blacksmithing,  plumbing,  painting,  or  engineering.  The  rirls  are 
taught  to  cut,  fit,  and  make  their  own  clothes,  do  tneir  own  laundry 
work,  nurse  the  sick,  and  do  general  housework.  Cooking  classes 
should  be  established  at  this  school. 

The  outing  system,  inaugurated  two  years  ago,  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Last  year  a  number  of  the  boys  were  employed  on  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  and  this  year  *40  boys  were  sent  to  Colorado  to  work  in 
the  sugar-beet  fields.  The  school  has  been  recently  ec[uipped  with  a 
modem  heating  plant,  and  a  girls'  home,  with  a  capacity  lor  150,  will 
be  built  during  tne  year. 

There  are  nme  day  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  sup>erin- 
tendent  of  this  school.  The  Santa  Clara  School  has  been  unusually 
successful.  With  an  enrollment  of  28  the  average  attendance  was  24. 
The  work  of  the  school. is  excellent,  and  the  pupils  are  making  eood 
progress  in  learning  EngUsh.  Most  of  their  homes  are  clean,  ana  the 
nouses  of  some  returned  students  are  furnished  with  carpets,  beds, 
cooking  stoves,  etc.  The  class  room  and  employees'  quarters  of  tliis 
school  are  crowded,  and  better  facilities  would  add  greatly  to  its 
efficiency. 

OREGON. 

SALEM   (CHEMAWA),  SCHOOL. 

New  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  this  is  now  the  largest  and 
best-equipped  Indian  school  in  the  Northwest.  Thef  geperal  condi- 
tions at  tne  school  showed  improvement  over  those  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  the  previous  year,  and  the  boys  who  have  graduated 
from  the  industrial  departments  have  done  well.  This  school  is 
located  in  a  section  where  almost  all  kinds  of  fruit  can  be  raised  and 
general  agricultural  work  carried  on  to  advantage.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  advisable  to  have  th^e  pursuits  carried  on  more  exten- 
sively than  at  other  schools  in  less-iavored  regions  and  pupils  given 
more  extensive  training  in  farming,  dairying,  and  horticultiu^.  In 
order  that  this  may  be  accomplished,  it  is  recommended  that  addi- 
tional land  be  purchased. 

SILETZ  SCHOOL. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  practically  up  to  the 
enrollment — 63.  'The  school  has  a  good  farm,  well  fenced,  and 
mostly  under  cultivation.  It  is  especially  necessary  here  that  the 
boys  DC  instructed  in  agriculture,  including  stock  raising  and  dairying, 
and  the  girls  be  taught  cooking,  the  care  of  milk,  and  butter  making, 
since  the  children's  nomes  are  in  a  section  particularly  well  adaptea 
to  farming  and  grazing. 

The  class-room  worK  was  good.  The  grounds  and  buildings  have 
been  improved  since  my  previous  visit.  There  are  few  facihties  for 
giving  industrial  instruction,  and  it  w^ould  seem  advisable  that  the 
larger  pupils  should  be  transferred  to  the  Chemawa  school  as  soon  as 
they  are  sufficiently  advanced.  It  is  believed  that  this  agency  could 
with  advantage  be  united  with  the  Grande  Ronde  Agency,  where  the 
conditions  are  similar,  and  that  uniting  the  two  would  result  in  bene- 
fit to  both.  The  Siletz  Indians  are  sen-supporting  and  fairly  well  to 
do,  and  are  capable  of  looking  after  their  own  affairs.  Two  or  three 
day  schools  could  be  conducted  to  advantage  on  the  reservation. 
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PENKSTLYANIA. 

CARLISLE  SCHOOL. 


j  This  is  the  largest  school  in  the  service,  and  is  well  equipped 
for  giving  pupils  industrial  training.  In  many  respects  the  class- 
■  room  work  snowed  improvement  over  my  preceding  visit,  and  the 
.  superintendent  is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  brmg  it  up  to  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair  and 
the  sanitary  conditions  excellent.  The  outing  system,  wnich  was 
inaugurated  at  this  school  a  number  of  years  ago,  has  been  continued. 
A  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  were  placed  in  selected  farmers'  fam- 
ilies for  a  portion  or  the  year,  where  they  received  the  uplifting 
influences  of  a  good  home.  When  not  attending  local  schools  they 
received  pay  for  their  services,  their  earnings,  most  of  which  were 
saved,  amounting  to  a  considerable  sum.  'riiis  school  is  admirably 
situated  for  conducting  the  outing  system,  being  located  in  the  heart 
of  a  prosperous  farming  section. 


VIRGINIA. 
HAMPTON  INSTITUTE. 


The  Hampton  Institute  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  and  most 
completely  equipped  agricultural  and  industrial  training  schools  in 
the  country.  It  is  a  farm  school  where  both  boys  and  girls  are 
trained  in  the  best  methods  of  farming,  and  the  whole  system  of 
instruction  centers  in  the  land.  The  girls  are  given  worK  on  the 
farm  as  well  as  the  boys.  They  care  for  the  farmhouse  and  are 
instructed  in  dairying  and  the  care  of  poultry.  They  also  do  their 
share  of  the  planting,  hoeing,  weeding,  etc.  Various  new  forms  of 
farm  industry  have  been  introduced  with  a  special  view  to  raising 
marketable  products  in  order  to  incite  the  interest  of  the  pupils  and 
show  them  that  farming  can  be  made  to  pay. 

At  the  trade  school  all  the  leading  mechanical  trades  are  taught. 
There  are  now  in  this  trade  school  48  Indian  boys,  some  of  them  tak- 
ing special  work  twice  or  three  times  a  week  and  others  taking  full 
trade  courses  and  attending  night  school. 

The  girls  are  given  practical  instruction  in  plain  cooking  of  all 
kinds,  and  are  made  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail  of  good 
housekeeping,  including  washing  and  ironing,  keeping  the  house 
clean,  caring  for  the  dishes  and  kitchen  utensus,  mending  and  mak- 
ing the  family  raiment,  and  providing  in  advance  for  aU  the  needs 
of  the  household.  There  are  also  special  classes  for  the  girls  in  the 
native  industries,  where  they  learn  basketry,  pottery,  rug  and  car- 
pet we'aving.     They  are  also  taught  to  make  lace. 

A  new  feature,  recently  introduced,  is  the  singing  of  Indian  tribal 
songs  by  the  children,  because  it  recognizes  that  tneir  race  inherit- 
ance has  in  it  something  of  value. 

Practical  training  is  the  keynote  of  the  Hampton  method,  which 
has  discarded  the  oM  theory  that  it  is  necessary  to  study  useless 
things  in  order  to  prepare  for  doing  useful  things.  It  is  recognized 
that  giving  the  necessary  ability  to  obtain  food,  shelter,  and  cloth- 
ing is  of  lundamental  importance.  The  facilities  here  for  giving 
the  Indian  boy  and  girl  such  training  is  unsurpassed,  and  those 
who  have  received  it  go  from  the  school  well  equipped  to  help  them- 
selves and  their  relatives. 
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The  school  watches  with  interest  the  careers  of  its  returned  Indian 
students,  and  closely  follows  their  history  after  leaving  the  Lnstitrii- 
tion.     Tnese  now  number  792,  and  their  records  are  as  folio ^%^^s: 
Excellent,  164;  good,  338;  fair,  240;  poor,  41;  bad,  9.     Of  these, 
132  are  young  women  who  are  married  and  livine;  in  good  homes   of 
their  own,  172  are  young  men  who  are  making  a  uvingfrom  the  soil, 
28  are  engaged  in  stock  raising,  and  65  are  agency  employees.     Oxie 
of  these  returned  students,  a  full-blood  Onondaga,  made  an  intrer- 
estine  address  at  the  commencement  exercises  this  year,  describixig' 
how  ne  had  supported  himself  since  graduation  by  his  trade  as    & 
machinist,  in  which  he  has  attained  great  skill. 


WASHINGTON. 
PXTTALLUP  SCHOOL. 


This  school  is  located  near  the  city  of  Tacoma,  Wash.  The  plajit- 
consists  of  eighteen  "frame  buildings.  Most  of  them  are  in  a  good 
state  of  repair,  three  being  new  ones  recently  completed.  The 
general  condition  of  the  school  is  greatly  improved.  Both  enroll- 
ment and  attendanpe  have  matenally  mcreased.  The  health  of 
the  pupils  has  been  generally  good.  The  school  force  is  efficient, 
and  harmony  appears  to  prevail. 

AGRICULTURE   AND   GARDENING. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  put  agricultural  instruction  on  a  prac- 
tical basis  and  to  give  to  both  boys  and  drls  the  training  which  will 
be  of  most  use  to  them  on  returning  to  their  homes.     At  the  Indian 
school  institute  of  1898  much  attention  was  given  to  the  subject 
of  teaching  agriculture,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
"We  ask  that  a  systematic  and  graded  course  in  agriculture  and 
industrial  training  be  inaugurated  in  the  Indian  schools."     Since 
then  much  has  been  done  in  this  direction.     In  the  "Course  of  stu^y 
for  Indian  schools''  marked  prominence  was  given  to  agricultural 
training,  including  farming,  gardening,  dairying,  and  nature  study. 
From  time  to  time  teachers  have  been  assisted  in  carrying  out  tne 
outhned  course  by  personal  supervision  and  suggestions  and  actual 
teaching  in  the  various  schoolrooms,  and  by  the  issuance  of  outlines 
of  sample  lessons,  and   also   of  circulars   naving  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  work  at  hand  at  each  season. 

Deeming  preUminary  class-room  work  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  leading  up  to  the  work  in  the  fields,  we  have  endeavored  to  help 
teachers  to  conduct  their  courses  of  agricultural  instruction  so  as  to 
give  the  pupils  the  necessary  training  to  fit  them  for  actual  fanning 
work.  The  majority  of  teachers  in  large  boarding  schools  know  Uttle 
of  the  home  hfe  of  the  Indian,  and  need  assistance  in  imderstanding 
the  children's  needs  upon  leaving  school.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  circular  sent  to  agents  and  superintendents  on  this  subject: 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  providing  class-room  teachers  with  suit- 
able land  for  giving  pupils  practical  instruction  in  gardemng.  A  copy  of  the  accompany- 
ing outlines  has  been  sent  to  each  of  your  class-room  teachers,  ana  it  is  hoped  that  you 
WLU  have  them  instruct  pupils  in  practical  nature  study  and  gardening,  at  least  to  the 
extent  suggested  therein,  and  that  the  instruction  will  be  carri^  as  muSi  further  as  may 
be  deemea  advisable  and  as  the  circumstances  will  permit.  It  is  intended  that  these  out- 
lines shall  serve  as  a  guide  to  teachers  in  formulatinglessons,  which  should  be  adapted  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  existing  local  conditions.  The  interest  of  pupils  in  nature  study 
and  gardening  must  be  aroused  by  giving  instruction  in  the  class  room  preparatory  to 
actual  participation  in  the  practical  out-of-door  work. 
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Accompanying  the  outlines  referred  to  were  some  "suggestions 
to  class-room  teachers/'  the  nature  of  which  can  be  seen  trom  the 
following  extract: 

The  Office  desires  that  instruction  in  nature  study  be  taken  up  when  pupils  first  enter 
school.  The  subject  should  be  ysed  in  connection  with  teaching  them  to  speak  English, 
and  made  the  basis  for  writing,  language,  and  number  work.  Teachers  must  exercise 
discretion  in  formulating  lessons,  adapting  them  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  class, 
and  should  have  them  carefully  prepared  and  outlined  before  going  to  the  class  room. 
Experiments  should  be  conducted  with  seeds  grown  in  the  neighbomood  or  those  with  which 
class  is  familiar.  Children's  interest  will  be  more  easily  aroused  and  bettor  results  secured 
by  handling  and  sprouting  seed  than  by  only  looking  at  pictures  of  this  sort  in  books.  Many 
or  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  accompanying  outlines  have  been  given  by  workers  in 
the  field  who  have  been  eminently  successful. 

Instruction  in  nature  study  should  comprise  facts  and  principles  that  will  be  useful  to 
pupils  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home  garden.  It  should  include  the  germination  of  seeds, 
the  important  parts  of  plants,  and  the  use  of  these  plants  to  man;  how  plants  grow  and 
develop:  the  names  of  tne  vegetables  in  the  locality;  the  relation  of  soU,  water,  air,  heat, 
and  plant  food  to  plant  growth;  and  the  means  that  may  be  employed  to  check  the  ravages 
of  injurious  insects.  Experiments  with  a  variety  of  seed  should  be  carried  on  in  the  class 
room  in  order  that  pupils  may  better  imderstand  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce  the 
best  reeulte  when  taking  up  the  actual  work  of  raising  vegetables  in  their  individual  gar- 
den plots. 

While  there  has  been  steady  improvement,  the  training  is  still 
far  from  being  as  effective  as  we  should  like  to  see  it,  and  much 
remains  to  be  done.  During  the  past  school  year  we  have  made 
special  efforts  to  unify  and  systematize  instruction  in  agriculture, 
and  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  having  school  gardens  at 
all  of  the  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  so  located  as  to  make 
this  impracticable. 

In  order  to  encourage  class-room  teachers  to  take  up  this  work, 
and  as  a  means  of  arousing  their  interest  in  what  many  of  them  were 
inclined  to  regard  in  the  Ught  of  a  fad,  their  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  growing  sentiment  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  teach- 
ing agriculture  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  the  fact  that  many 
States  have  passed  laws  providing  that  such  instruction  be  made  part 
of  the  regular  school  course  and  requiring  teachers  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  the  elements  of  agriculture,  rennsylvania  provides  com- 
plete courses  in  nature  study  for  use  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  the 
otate.  Massachusetts  has  long  recognized  the  importance  of  agri- 
cultural training  for  its  school  children,  and  the  school  gardens  of 
Boston  are  models  of  their  kind.  In  New  Jersey  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  New  York  State  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  extena- 
ing  the  study  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools,  and  both  city  and 
rural  school  gardens  have  been  established.  In  New  York  City 
vacant  building  lots  and  tracts  intended  for  parks  have  been  utilized 
for  gardens  for  the  school  children. 

In  the  Missouri  State  Normal  School  at  Kirkville  agriculture  has 
been  taught  for  several  years  to  prospective  teachers,  and  the  work 
has  been  systematically  organized  in  public  schools  throughout  the 
State,  the  establishment  of  school  garaens  being  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  system.  In  fact  this  work  has  been  taken  up  in  pubUc  schools 
all  over  the  country,  and  if  agricultural  instruction  nas  been  con- 
sidered advisable  for  white  children  it  would  seem  to  be  indispensa- 
ble for  Indian  children,  whose  future  support  may  depend  upon 
their  ability  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  their  allotments. 
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In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  school  gardens  we  have  said  to 
superintendents:     . 

School  gardens  are  now  a  recognized  part  of  the  public  school  system  in  cities,  towns,  and 
rural  districts,  and  in  States  whose  resources  are  agricultural  laws  have  been  passed  mak- 
ing the  study  compulsory.  Gardening  gives  all-round  development,  and  its  humanizing 
influence  furnishes  a  stimulus  to  healuiy  thoughts.  It  should  be  the  means  of  teaching 
economy,  application,  and  the  dignity  of  labor. 

The  allotting  in  the  school  gardens  of  individual  plats  has  been 
encouraged,  each  child  having  a  bed  to  till  and  care  for  according  to 
his  age  and  capabihty .  This  plan  has  worked  satisfactorily  wherever 
tried,  and  it  nas  been  foimd  that  the  children  soon  take  a  livelv 
interest  in  the  work  of  raising  flowers  and  vegetables  and  that  all 
become  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  ambitious  rivalry,  inciting  them  to 
do  their  best  and  produce  the  most  from  their  small  patches  of 
ground. 

We  have  specially  urged  the  establishment  of  school  gardens  at 
the  day  schools,  where  the  practical  results  of  the  children's  work 
furnish  welcome  additions  to  the  noonday  meal,  which  is  served  at 
almost  all  of  these  schools.  Many  of  the  schools  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
and  some  on  the  Rosebud  reservation,  where  water  has  been  obtain- 
able, have  been  very  successful  in  garden  work,  a  number  of  them 
raising  sufiicient  vegetables  to  supply  the  school  table  abundantly 
and  to  have,  in  addition,  a  considerable  amount  of  surplus  products 
for  sale.     Some  of  the  schools  have  hotbeds. 

Early  in  the  spring  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  school  super- 
intendents urging  them  to  make  gardening  and  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture leading  features  of  the  school  work  and  asking  what  plans 
they  had  laid  for  conducting  gardens  and  for  agricultural  instruction 
this  year.  The  replies  evinced  widespread  interest  in  this  subject, 
and  the  following  are  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  answers  received : 

La  Pointe  Agency  School^  Wisconsin. — Qardening^and  the  study  of  agriculture  are  made 
the  principal  topics  of  instruction  at  this  school.  Besides  the  regular  garden  for  supplying 
the  school  with  vegetables,  in  which  girls  and  boys  are  regularly  detailed  to  work,  we  have 
a  small  ^rden  near  the  schoolrooms  divided  among  the  pupils,  in  which  practical  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  culture  of  common  garden  plants  by  the  class-room  teachers.  Instruc- 
tion is  also  given  in  the  class  room  on  germination,  fertilization,  etc. 

Sania  Fe  School ^  New  Mexico. — We  propose  to  make  gardening  of  all  sorts  more  of  a 
specialty  this  year  than  ever  before.  Besides  having  extensive  vegetable  mrdens,  hotbeds, 
etc.,  we  will  have  flower  gardens  scattered  through  the  park  of  the  school,  the  capacity  of 
which  will  be  doubled  this  year.  The  farmer  and  gardener  will  have  large  details  for 
their  work,  and  the  teachers  will  give  special  instruction  to  classes  in  the  field  in  gardening, 
floral  culture,  care  of  lawns,  etc. 

Green  Bay  School.  Wiscxmsin. — ^We  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  our  farm  and  garden 
work,  and  with  hignly  satisfactory  results.  Our  garden,  covering  3  acres,  is  the  pride  of 
the  school,  and  its  productiveness  is  remarkable. 

ChUocco  Agricultural  School,  Oklahoma. — Both  boys  and  girls  are  taught  how  to  pre- 
pare the  soil,  plant  the  seed,  cultivate,  propagate,  graft,  bud,  harvest,  etc.  Our  individual 
gardens  this  year  arc  the  best  we  have  ever  had.  In  fact,  the  2,500  acres  of  Qiilocco's 
great  farm  is  this  year  one  vast  garden,  so  to  speak. 

Paumee  School,  Oklahoma. — In  teaching  agriculture  we  are  carrying  out  the  work  pre- 
scribed in  the  course  of  study.  Each  child  in  the  school,  even  to  the  smaUest  tot,  has  his 
school  garden,  the  size  of  the  garden  corresnonding  with  the  age  of  the  pupil  and  his  ability 
to  care  for  the  same. 

Cheyenne  School,  Oklahoma. — It  is  planned  to  instruct  on  a  lai^r  scale  than  was  done 
last  year  in  school-garden  work,  and  a  plat  of  25  acres  is  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  which, 
after  being  plowed  and  harrowed,  will  be  subdivided  into  smaller  plats,  each  pupil  being 
assigned  one,  and  they  will  be  taught  to  plant  the  seed,  thin  and  cultivate  the  plants,  etc. 

Arapaho  School,  Oklahoma. — This  vear  plans  have  been  made  to  conduct  two  gardens, 
one  of  about  5i  acres — a  general  garden  to  be  worked  under  the  instruction  of  the  farmer. 
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and  another,  containing  half  an  acre,  to  be  planted  and  cultivated  by  the  girls  and  small 
boys  under  the  supervision  of  the  school-teachers. 

aiggs  Ijistitute,  South  Dakota. — ^We  shall  take  up  individual  gardening  and  instruction  as 
{Mut  of  the  class-room  woric  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers.  Window  boxes  with  dass 
sides  have  already  been  arranged,  so  that  the  pupils  can  watch  the  development  of  the 
plant  from  the  seed,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit  outside  work  will  be  commenced. 

The  endeavor  has  been  made  to  impress  upon  superintendents 
and  teachers  the  necessity  of  having  tneir  pupils  become  familiar 
with  every  branch  of  agricultural  activity,  with  special  reference 
to  the  localities  in  which  they  Hve,  including  dairying,  stock  and 
poultry  raising,  fencing,  ditchmg,  etc.,  and  of  having  them  ^Mearn 
by  domg"  all  the  practical  work  of  plowing,  sowing  and  planting, 
harrowing,  cultivatmg,  harvesting,  ana  storing  crops. 

The  teachers  have  been  requested  to  give  daily  talks  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  farmer's  life  and  the  desirabihty  of  farming  as  an 
occupation  and  to  encourage  their  pupils  to  equip  themselves  fur- 
ther for  becoming  successful  farmers  by  acquiring  such  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  trades  that  they  may  be  able,  when 
necessary,  to  shoe  a  horse,  repair  farm  implements  or  a  broken 
Wi^on,  and  build  a  small  house  or  bam. 

The  beneficial  results  of  agricultural  instfuction  in  the  schools  are 
far-reaching.  They  go  mucn  beyond  the  training  of  the  individual 
pupil  and  make  of  nim  a  missionary  as  well  as  a  farmer.  He  will  be  able 
not  only  to  till  his  own  land  but  his  experience  and  education  will  enable 
hun  to  show  the  way  to  the  other  allottees  of  the  tribe,  who  have  not 
had  the  advantages  of  a  school  training,  and  to  assist  them  in  getting 
from  their  land  a  comfortable  living. 

NATIVE   INDUSTKIES. 

With  a  view  to  preserving  the  native  handicrafts  of  the  Indian, 
efiForts  have  been  made  to  have  them  taught  in  the  schools  where- 
ever  it  was  found  that  the  children  took  dehght  in  practicing  the  arts 
of  their  ancestors.  It  has  been  deemed  specially  important  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  high  artistic  standards 
which  have  made  the  Indian  work  famous  and  have  given  to  it 
its  greatest  value.  This  involves  preserving  the  symbolic  tribal 
designs  and  employing  only  those  ayes  and  materials  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  tmae  and  use. 

In  endeavoring  to  extend  school  instruction  in  native  industries, 
it  is  given  more  prominence  at  schools  where  tribes  are  represented 
who  are  adept  in  particular  arts.  For  instance,  in  schools  having  a 
number  of  Navaho  or  Moqui  children  it  has  been  urged  upon  super- 
intendents that  competent  training  in  blanket  weaving  ought  to  be 
provided  for  them.  After  visiting  the  Albuquerque  school,  where  I 
noticed  in  passing  through  the  dormitories  that  a  number  of  girls 
were  utilizing  chair  legs  as  looms  upon  which  they  were  weaving 
small  blankets  and  imitating  their  mother's  work,  a  letter  was  sent 
to  the  superintendent  of  that  school,  from  which  the  following 
extract  is  taken: 

As  you  are  awaro,  the  sale  of  blankets  woven  by  the  Navaho  Indians  constitute  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  income,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  industry  should  be  encour- 
aged and  perpetuated.  Blanket  weaving  is  being  successfuly  taught  in  the  Navaho  School, 
and  as  there  are  a  large  number  of  Navaho  children  at  your  school,  the  Office  is  desirous  that 
they  shall  receive  similar  instruction  and  hopes  you  will  adopt  means  to  accomplish  this. 
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The  practical  value  of  this  training  for  the  Indian  children  is  shewn 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  tribes  rely  for  a  considerable  part  of 
their  support  on  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  their  various  wares.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  Navaho  Indian  School,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  makes 
the  following  statement  relative  to  the  importance  to  the  Navaho 
of  blanket  weaving  as  a  means  of  support: 

The  Indians  of  the  south  half  of  the  Navaho  Reservation  have  manufactured  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $150,000  worth  of  blankets  during  the  calendar  year  1904.  They  are  manu- 
facturing a  much  better  blanket  than  formerly,  for  which  the  credit  is  largely  due  the  tradeiB, 
who  have  encouraged  the  making  of  good  blankets  and  discouraged  the  poor.  I  have  aJao 
endeavored  to  encourage  the  Indians  to  save  wool  from  their  3ieep  to  be  manufactured 
into  blankets,  and  they  are  doing  better  in  this  respect  than  they  have  in  the  past.  Aboat 
25  per  cent  of  their  support  is  derived' from  the  sale  of  their  blankets. 

The  Navaho  School. has  been  very  successful  in  teaching  blanket 
weaving.  A  native  weaver  is  employed  as  teacher,  and  she  instructs 
her  charges  how  to  string  the  warp  upon  the  handmade  loom,  card 
and  spin  the  wool,  and  dye  the  threads  to  suit  the  designs  they  are 
to  work  in  the  fabric. 

At  the  Cheyenne  School  in  Oklahoma  the  pupils  are  taught  bead,- 
work  by  a  native  teacher  and  a  great  many  articles  made  by  them 
have  been  sold.  The  girls  at  Chilocco  are  taught  bead  and  drawn 
work.  At  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  several  tribes  are  represented,  the 
pupils  are  taught  to  make  blankets,  baskets,  and  beadwork.     The 

f'rls  at  the  Pima  Training  School  in  Arizona  are  taught  basketry, 
t  the  Hoopa  Valley  School,  California,  the  girls,  many  of  whom  are 
skilled  workers,  make  baskets  during  their  leisure  time.  Two  exhib- 
its were  made  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition  of  the  bead  and  buckskin 
work  of  the  girls  of  the  Haywara  School,  Wisconsin.  At  some  of 
the  Pueblo  day  schools  in  New  Mexico  the  pupils  have  been  encour- 
aged in  pottery  making  and  some  creditaole  shapes  in  vases  and 
jugs  have  been  exhibited.  Lace  making  and  Mexican  drawn  work 
are  also  taught  in  several  schools! 

A  recent  oulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  deals  with  the  revival  of  handicrarts  in  Amer- 
ica and  gives  a  detailed  history  of  the  "Arts  arid  crafts  movement." 
Under  the  head  of  "Weaving  in  schools  and  colleges''  it  says: 

Weaving  on  hand  looms  has  been  mtroduced  into  the  curricula  of  various  industrial 
schools  and  other  educational  institutions.  It  is  now  being  taught  to  some  extent  even  in 
elementary  schools. 

Among  those  mentioned  in  the  report  are  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, Hampton,  Va.;  the  Teachers'  College,  New  York  City;  New- 
comb  College,  New  Orleans,  and  the  Dewey  School  in  Chicago.  This 
work  is  also  successfully  taught  at  the  State  normal  school,  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y.  In  a  concluding  paragraph  on  this  subject  the  report 
savs: 

The  revival  of  domestic  weaving  and  rug  makin^^  is  of  economic  importance  chiefly  as  a 
means  of  providing  employment  for  persons  living  m  rural  districts  and  having  little  else  to 
occupy  their  time  and  mterest  during  the  winter  months.  There  is  a  constant  and  appar- 
ently increasing  demand  for  hand-woven  fabrics. 

This  description  of  those  for  whose  benefit  this  revival  seems  to 
have  been  primarily  imdertaken  would  apply  to  the  Indian  handi- 
craftsman, and  in  a  greater  degree.  If  then  it  has  been  found  desir- 
able from  an  economic  standpoint  to  revive  these  almost  forgotten 
handicrafts  of  our  own  people,  with  how  much  greater  force  can  we 
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appeal  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  our  Indian  schools  in  those 
native  industries  which  have  entered  so  largely  into  the  occupation 
and  life  of  their  parents  and  ancestors.  It  is  earnestly  recommended 
that  the  teaching  of  native  industries  be  introduced  at  schools  where 
practicable,  vaiymg  the  instruction  according  to  the  distinctive  arts 
of  the  tribes  represented.  It  is  also  respectmUy  recommended  that 
at  such  schools  native  instructors  be  employed  who  are  capable  of 
teaching  these  arts  in  their  native  purity. 

Aside  from  the  economic  importance  of  preserving  the  native  arts, 
there  is  a  natural  feeling  among  wellwishers  of  tne  Indian  which 
deprecates  depriving  his  descendants  of  much  that  has  been  a 
distinctive  feature  of  his  former  hfe. 

TEACHING   INDIAN   CHILDREN   TO   SPEAK  ENGLISH. 

Teaching  the  Indian  child  to  speak  English  is  the  first  and  most 
important  step  in  his  training,  and  special  endeavor  has  been  made 
to  assist  teachers  in  acquiring  methods  that  wiQ  attract  and  hold  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  and  give  them  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  a 
sufi&cient  conmiand  of  the  language  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  an 
ordinary  conversation.  When  in  the  field,  it  was  noticed  that  both 
methods  of  teaching  and  results  attained  varied  greatly.  At  some 
schools  the  pupils  acquired  a  working  familiarity  with  the  language 
within  a  few  months,  although  they  could  not  speak  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish on  entering,  while  at  other  schools  a  year,  and  in  some  cases  two 
and  even  three  years,  were  required  to  enable  them  to  imderstand 
and  speak  sufficient  English  for  ordinary  purposes. 

It  was  found  that  the  most  successful  teachers  worked  objectively 
altogether,  using  articles  with  which  the  pupils  were  familiar  and 
gramially  bringing  them  to  associate  the  Enghsh  name  of  the  object, 
spoken  and  written,  with  the  object  itself;  many  teachers,  however, 
were  adhering  too  closely  to  text-books.  To  secure  the  general 
adoption  of  methods  which  had  produced  specially  good  results  a 
pamphlet  was  prepared  embodying  detailed  descriptions  of  successful 
objective  methods  and  containing  a  number  of  sample  lessons  in 
which  teaching  EngUsh  was  correlated  with  agriculture,  sewdng,  etc. 
The  following  orief  extract  is  quoted : 

The  Office  is  especially  desirous  that  strong  efforts  be  put  forth  to  have  all  the  Indian 
school  children  speak  English  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  We  inclose  a  few  sample  lessons 
that  have  accomplished  good  results  in  a  number  of  schools.  These  are  intended  principally 
to  serve  as  ^des  and  helps  to  teachers  in  preparing  the  daily  lessons,  and  shoulcl  be  araph- 
fied  or  modified  to  meet  tne  needs  of  the  respective  classes. 

The  attention  of  teachers  was  still  further  called  to  the  importance 
of  objective  methods  by  the  p)ubUcation  of  these  outlines  in  the  Indian 
school  papers  and  by  educational  journals  widely  read  in  the  Indian 
service,  wnich  advocated  the  adoption  of  similar  methods  in  the  pub- 
Uc  schools  in  teaching  non-English  speaking  pupils  to  speak  English. 

Superintendents  and  teachers  have  also  oeen  urged  to  study  the 
home  life  and  individual  characteristics  of  the  pupils,  applying  the 
knowledge  gained  in  arousing  their  latent  faculties  and  endeavoring 
to  adapt  the  methods  of  instruction  to  meet  their  special  needs. 

The  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  teaching  English  has  met 
with  hearty  support  from  the  teachers. 
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INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  policy  of  giving  industrial  training  the  foremost  place  in  the 
school  curriculum  has  been  continued.  A  great  deal  of  space  is  given 
to  this  subject  in  the  Course  of  Studv,  and  through  the  issuance  of 
circulars  of  instruction  and  personal  efforts  while  visiting  schools 
endeavor  has  been  made  to  adapt  the  training  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  work  m  which  they  will  most  probably  be 
engaged  in  adult  life. 

Superintendents  of  reservation  boarding  schools  have  been  urged 
to  plan  the  instruction  in  the  shops  with  a  view  to  giving  each  boy  a 
general  grasp  of  the  essential  principles  and  practical  working  of  the 
mechanical  trades,  sufficient  at  least  to  make  him  competent  to  build 
a  small  house  or  bam,  tack  on  old  horseshoes,  mend  the  harness, 
repair  a  broken  wagon,  etc.,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  the  general 
repair  work  constantly  necessary  about  a  farm,  which  will  be  of 
great  service  to  him  on  taking  up  his  allotment. 

At  the  nonreservation  training  schools,  where  the  shop  equipment 
is  more  extensive  and  complete,  and  the  facilities  greater  for  giving 
practical  instruction  in  the  trades,  superintendents  nave  been  ui^d, 
m  addition  to  giving  the  boys  general  industrial  training,  to  study 
the  capabilities  of  the  various  pupils  along  special  lines,  and  where  a 
boy  shows  marked  aptitude  for  a  particular  trade  and  an  inclination 
to  master  it,  to  give  him  thorough  and  finished- training  in  that  trade, 
that  he  may  be  able,  if  necessary,  to  follow  it  for  a  living  after  leaving 
school. 

Circulars  of  instruction  have  been  sent  to  the  day  schools  from  time 
to  time  upon  the  importance  of  giving  pupils  preliminary  industrial 
training.  In  the  Pine  Ridge  day  schools  the  boys  learn  simple  car- 
pentry, painting,  taking  measurements,  etc.,  and  the  girls  are  taught 
plain  cooking,  sewing,  and  general  housework. 

A  number  of  schools  have  not  seemed  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
industrial  training  for  the  girls  as  well  as  for  the  dovs,  and  in  individ- 
ual talks  with  class-room  teachers  from  the  kindei^rten  up  they 
have  been  shown  the  necessity  of  instructing  the  girls  in  the  class 
room  in  the  practical  household  duties,  followmg  the  directions  given 
in  the  Course  of  Study,  a  brief  extract  from  which  is  quoted: 

The  instruction  in  sewing  must  begin  in  the  class  room  when  the  child  enters  school. 
*  *  *  After  the  girl  has  had  the  course  in  the  class  room  and  the  careful  training  the 
seamstress  will  give  her,  she  will  be  able  to  cut,  fit,  and  make  every  garment  that  will  ordi- 
narily be  needed.  *  *  *  That  they  may  be  able  to  do  family  washing,  the  ^Is  must 
be  taught  to  wash  clothes  with  tubs  and  boards,  to  wring  them  by  hand  and  iron  them 
with  irons  as  they  would  in  a  small  family. 

Class-room  teachers  have  also  been  encouraged  to  give  conversa- 
tional lessons  on  butter  making,  the  care  of  milk,  etc.,  similar  to  what 
is  being  done  in  a  great  many  of  the  pubHc  scnools  throughout  the 
country. 

As  you  are  aware,  cooking  is  one  of  the  chief  accomplishments 
which  the  Indian  girl  will  need  if  she  would  become  a  successful 
housekeeper,  and  we  are  making  special  efforts  to  have  it  thoroughly 
taught  in  the  schools.  Many  of  the  pubUc  schools  among  white  peo- 
ple, both  city  and  rural,  are  teaching  cooking  in  the  class  room,  and 
it  is  considered  of  even  greater  importance  that  this  should  be  done 
for  the  Indian  girls,  who  can  at  their  homes  learn  but  little  of  cooking, 
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and  that  only  in  the  crudest  way.  All  of  the  schools  have  cooks,  but 
few  of  them  have  a  teacher  of  cooking,  and  the  girls  can  gain  little 
practical  knowledge  of  the  details  of  family  cooking  merely  by  assist- 
ing in  the  kitchens  of  the  large  boarding  schools,  where  the  work  is 
conducted  on  too  large  a  scale  for  them  to  learn  to  prepare  simple 
family  meals,  use  a  small  stove,  build  and  manage  a  fire,  make  bread, 
or  plan  and  cook  wholesome  meals  at  a  small  cost.  The  class-room 
teachers  in  a  number  of  schools  have  been  urged  to  give  the  pupils 
preliminary  and  elementary  instruction  in  cooking  on  a  small  scale, 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  many  public  schools,  that  they  may 
be  better  able  to  profit  by  the  practical  work  in  the  school  kitchen. 
To  this  end  a  series  of  detailed  directions  and  graded  sample  lessons, 
correlating  cooking  with  language  and  number  work,  are  being  pre- 
pared ana  put  in  shape  for  sending  shortly  to  the  field.  In  the 
meantime  letters  have  been  written  to  superintendents  urging  that 
more  attention  be  given  to  this  subject,  and  from  one  of  these  the 
following  is  quoted: 

The  Office  considers  instruction  in  cooking  and  general  housework  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, and  each  girl  should  receive  sufficient  training  to  enable  her  upon  leaving  school  to 
prepare  meals  for  a  small  family  and  take  complete  charge  of  the  household  work.  In  visit- 
ing  retiimed  students  it  has  been  observed  that  many  of  them  have  not  received  sufficient 
training  along  this  line.  If  you  can  make  some  arrangement  by  which  all  the  girls  can  be 
pven  instruction  in  family  cooking,  especially  with  reference  to  the  preparation  of  meals, 
it  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  them  m  taking  up  the  responsibilities  of  the  home. 
Your  cooperation  with  the  Office  in  its  efforts  to  improve  this  branch  of  Indian  school  work 
will  be  greatly  i^preciated. 

NE0ES8ITT  FOR   INCREASING  THE   NUMBER  OP  DAY   SCHOOLS. 

In  view  of  the  important  work  of  the  day  schools  in  familiarizing 
the  Indian  child  with  school  routine,  giving  him  a  working  knowC 
ed^  of  English  and  even  preliminary  trlinin|  in  agriculture  and  other 
inoustries,  it  is  believed  that  their  number  should  be  greatly  increased. 
On  some  reservations  the  Indians  are  too  scattered  to  make  the  estab- 
lishment of  day  schools  feasible,  but  in  many  localities  they  live  in 
sufl&cient  proximity  to  justify  providing  such  schools;  for  example,  on 
the  Navaho,  White  Mountain  Apache  and  Crow  reservations.  There 
are  large  numbers  of  children  on  these  reservations  who  do  not  have 
adequate  facilities,  and  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  these  ele- 
mentary schools  should  not  be  delayed. 

The  Indian  mother's  xmwillingness  to  be  parted  from  her  children 
sometimes  makes  it  difficult,  as  you  are  aware,  to  induce  her  to  give 
them  up  for  the  time  necessary  to  cover  a  term  at  the  boarding  school; 
but  she  ordinarily  makes  no  objection  to  their  attending  the  day 
school  on  the  reservation,  knowing  that  they  will  come  home  to  her 
each  evening.  Having  become  accustomed  to  the  absence  of  the 
children  for  portions  of  a  day,  the  parents  are  more  easily  induced 
later  to  permit  them  to  go  to  the  near-by  boarding  school. 

On  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  29  day  school  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  average  attendance  at  each  of  these  is  about  25,  making 
a  total  of  725.  Tms,  in  connection  with  the  pupils  at  the  boarding 
school  and  the  mission  school,  together  with  those  who  have  been 
sent  to  the  nonreservation  training  schools,  shows  that  practically 
every  child  of  school  age  on  this  reservation,  unless  incapacitated  by 
sickness,  is  in  school.     On  the  Navaho  Reservation  in  Arizona,  on  the 
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other  hand,  there  are  no  day  schools,  and  few  of  the  Navahos  can 
read,  and  but  a  small  percentage  know  enough  English  to  cany  on  an 
ordinary  conversation. 

The  combined  capacity  of  the  two  Government  schools  on  this  res- 
ervation is  less  than  300,  with  a  school  population  of  more  than  2,000. 
A  series  of  day  schools  located  near  tne  Navaho  villages  would  not 
only  result  in  direct  good  to  the  children,  but  would  indirectly,  judg- 
ing from  what  has  been  accomplished  elsewhere,  have  a  good  effect 
upon  the  older  Indians.  This  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  other 
reservations  where  similar  conditions  exist.  The  benefit  to  the  chil- 
dren can  hardly  be  overestimated.  They  would  be  taken  from  the 
roving,  idle  life  of  the  plains  and  would  soon  become  clean,  tidy,  Eng- 
lish-speaking children .  On  the  Pima  Reservation  there  are  now  six  day 
schools  where  there  were  but  two  a  few  years  ago.  The  beneficial 
results  are  very  evident  among  the  Indians  in  tne  vicinity  of  the 
schools. 

Many  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  reached  such  a  state  of  civilization 
that  it  would  seem  advisable  to  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  establish 
district  or  neighborhood  schools,  especially  where  Indian  and  white 
settlers  are  livii^in  close  proximity.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wyandotte,  Ind.  T.,  are  capable  of  transacting  their 
own  business.  They  have  large  tracts  of  excellent  land,  much  of  it 
well  adapted  to  farming.  The  white  settlers  are  near  neighbors  and 
several  day  schools  might  be  established  here  which  eventually  could 
take  the  place  of  the  boarding  school.  These  Indians  are  mostly 
mixed  bloods,  who  should  be  compelled  to  care  for  their  children  as  do 
their  white  neighbors. 

In  educating  the  children  at  the  day  schools  we  are  at  the  same  time 
educating  their  parents  and  relatives.  The  civilizing  lessons  absorbed 
by  the  pupils  during  the  day  necessarily  leave  their  impressions  upon 
the  home.  The  prejudice  of  the  older  Indians  gradually  disappears 
and  they  learn  to  appreciate  the  benefits  and  advantages  derived  by 
the  children  from  the  instruction  received  at  the  school. 

A  vigorous  extension  of  the  day-school  system  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended. By  bringing  civilization  to  the  door  of  the  Indian  instead 
of  attempting  to  take  him  to  civilization  you  strengthen  the  family 
ties  and  early  sow  the  seeds  of  industry  and  self-rehance. 

RlfcSUM^. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  during  the  past  seven  years  in 
school  enrollment  and  attendance.  The  average  attendance  has  risen 
from  19,915  in  1898  to  25,104  in  1904,  and  the  ratio  of  attendance  to 
enrollment  from  81  per  cent  in  1898  to  85  per  cent  last  year.  While 
the  number  of  schools  remains  about  the  same  their  capacity  has  been 
enlarged  from  25,944  to  29,161. 

During  the  past  year  the  progress  made,  while  not  especially  strik- 
ing in  any  particular  direction,  has  been  steady  and  substantial  in 
nearly  all  branches  of  school  activity.  We  have  endeavored,  by 
personal  talks  with  superintendents  and  teachers,  by  temporarily 
taking  up  in  many  instances  the  actual  work  of  the  class  room,  and 
by  the  issuance  or  circulars  of  instruction,  to  strengthen  weak  spots 
wherever  foxmd,  to  simplify  and  unify  existing  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, notably  in  teaching  English  and  agriculture,  and  to  encourage 
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the  workers  in  the  field  to  take  greater  interest  in  their  work  and  to 
strive  to  bring  it  up  to  the  highest  standard  attainable.  We  feel, 
however,  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  we  also  feel  that  when 
the  Indian  school-teachers  become  familiar  with  the  educational 
poUcies  recently  outlined  by  you  and  realize  that  it  is  foolish  to  force 
upon  an  Indian  those  studies  which  have  no  relation  to  his  environ- 
ment, and  which  he  can  not  turn  to  account,  a  great  step  forward  will 
have  been  taken  and  a  new  day  will  have  dawned  on  the  Indian's 
journey  alon^  the  pathway  of  civilization. 

In  conclusion^  permit  me  to  acknowledge  gratefully  the  encourage- 
ment and  practical  support  received  from  you. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EsTELLE  Reel, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


APPENDIX. 


BRIEFS   OP  PROCEEDINGS,   PAPERS,   AND  DISCUSSIONS  AT  INSTITtrTBS. 

PACIFIO  COAST  INSTITUTE. 
[Newport,  Oreg.,  Aug.  22-27. 1904.] 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  John  J.  McEoin,  superintendent  of  the  Siletz  Indian  Schocd, 
Oregon,  who  said:  **  We  should  all  be  pleased  and  proud  of  the  Indian  school  exhibit  at  the 
Wond's  Fair  in  St.  Louis,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  showing  the  great  educative  work 
that  is  being  accomplished  for  the  youn^  Indian  through  the  schools,  but  the  well-eTidenoed 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  older  Indians,  clearly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  the 
Indian  school  work."  Prof.  J.  B.  Homer,  of  the  Ore^n  Agricultural  CoU^,  and  Col.  E. 
Hofer,  of  Salem,  Oreg.,  welcomed  the  members  of  the  institute  to  Newport.  Kesponses  were 
made  by  W.  P.  Campbell,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Salem  Sshool,  Qiemawa,  Oreg., 
and  Miss  Estelle  Reel,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 

ADDRESS. 

0.  W.  Jones,  superintendent  of  the  Blind  School,  Salem,  Oreg. — ^When  I  heard  the  present 
superintendent  of  Indian  schools  say,  a  year  ago,  that  she  would  rather  have  a  girl  tau^t 
to  cook  a  meal  or  make  a  mattress  than  to  play  the  piano,  I  realized  how  much  education 
with  such  an  underlying  idea  meant  for  the  native  race  of  this  country.  The  Indian's  mind 
was  to  bo  trained  through  his  dexterous  hand. 

HOW  TO  mSTILL  AMONG  INDIAN  BOTS  A  LOVE  OF  FABMINO. 

M.  W.  Cooper,  industrial  teacher,  Salem  Indian  School,  Oregon. — ^We  should  teach  the 
Indian  the  gospel  of  the  willing  hand  and  the  enlightened  mind  and  their  influence  on  the 
common,  everyday  subjects  of  life.  There  should  be  a  close  coordination  in  the  schools 
between  industrial  and  literary  subjects.  The  literary  department  should  teach  Uiat 
knowledge  is  far  more  valuable  when  it  makes  the  fingers  more  skillful  and  the  hands  more 
willing,  and  the  industrial  department  should  teach  that  it  is  not  enoi^  to  know  how  and 
when,  but  that  if  we  know  why  we  will  better  know  how  and  when.  In  none  of  the  indus- 
trial lines  in  the  work  taught  in  our  Indian  schools  is  the ''  why ''  so  important  as  in  the  agri- 
cultural, and  this  should  be  given  special  prominence. 

Ex-Govemor  Greer. — ^The  white  people  should  encourage  the  Indian  along  agricultural 
lines  and  extend  to  them  an  uplifting  hand.  fjl 

E.  T.  Hamer,  of  Siletz. — Every  farmer  should  know  something  of  carpentry  and  black- 
smithing.  Farming  is  the  business  that  a  majority  of  the  Indian  boys  must  follow,  and  they 
ought  to  be  given  the  training  necessary  to  pursue  it  successfully. 

HOW  CAN  RETURNED  STUDENTS  BE  PREVENTED  FROM  RETROORADINQ? 

J.  J.  McKoin,  superintendent  of  Siletz  Indian  School,  Oregon. — By  removing  comiptiDg 
influences ;  changing  the  view  point  of  Indian  pupils  in  regard  to  labor;  by  agents  and  schoM 
employees  impressing  upon  them  that  their  chief  reliance  for  support  must  he  in  agriculture; 
by  organizing  societies  and  farmers'  institutes  among  the  Indians,  thus  getting  all  to  take 
more  interest  in  their  homes;  and  while  they  are  in  school  by  following  doeely  the  course 
outlined  by  the  Department  touching  manual  labor. 

METHOD  OF  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  BT  MEANS  OF  SEPTIC  TANK  SYSTEM. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Pierce,  vice-president,  Oregon  State  Board  of  Health,  Salem,  Oreg. — Doctor 
Pierce's  paper  on  this  subject  will  be  of  great  value  to  superintendents  and  employees  in  the 
Indian  Service,  and  upon  their  request  it  was  printed  in  full  as  a  pamphlet,  and  a  copy  will 
be  sent  to  employees  on  appUcation  to  the  Indian  Office;  therefore  no  abstract  of  it  is  given 
here. 
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MUSIC  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Airs.  Nellie  J.  Campbell,  teacher,  Salem  Indian  School,  Oregon. — Singing  is  influential  in 
refining  the  whole  tone  of  domestic  life,  and  the  homes  of  Indian  children  will  be  elevated 
and  renned  bv  the  singing  of  the  school  songs,  which  they  will  never  forget.  Vocal  music 
has  another  thing  to  recommend  it,  especially  for  Indian  schools.  Doctors  agree  that  good 
winging  is  the  best  possible  thing  for  a  healthy  condition  of  the  chest  and  throat. 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

Dr.  J.  Wetmore,  Toledo,  Greg. — ^It  is  very  necessary  on  account  of  tuberculosis  germs  for 
employees  and  pupils  in  Indian  schools  to  expectorate  into  cuspidors  containing  water  or 
upon  old  cloths,  which  should  bo  burned.  I  recommend  the  use  of  milk  as  a  diet  and 
stron^y  urge  the  importance  of  cleanliness  in  the  home  life,  the  neglect  of  proper  hygienic 
precautions  being  the  cause  of  much  tuberculosis. 

Doctor  Clark. — Iodine,  potash,  cod  liver  oil,  open  air,  good  food,  and  no  work  should  be 
the  treatment  for  tuberculosis  patients.  The  present  methods  of  treating  tuberculosis  are 
much  better  than  those  formerly  used. 

Dr.  John  Nyewening,  physician,  Salem  Indian  School,  Oregon. — ^I  do  not  consider  tuber- 
culosis contagious  unless  the  sputum  has  dried  and  the  germs  are  received  into  the  system. 
Have  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  the  school  buildings.  Cold  is  better  for  children  than  excessive 
beat,  and  fresh  air  they  should  have  above  all  things. 

WHAT    SHOULD    BE    DONE    TO    INDIAN    SCHOOL    EMPIOYEES    WHO    COULD    BUT   DO    NOT    ATTEND    OUB 

INSTITUTES? 

Miss  Estelle  Reel,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. — ^The  majority  of  Indian  school 
employees  who  can  evidently  do  attend  institutes,  judging  from  the  large  attendance  of 
teachers  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting.  If  teachers  expect  to  do  good  work  in  the  Indian  Service, 
they  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  study  late  methods  as  conscientiously  as  a  good 
ician  does. 

Liss  Katherine  H.  O'Brien,  teacher,  Salem  Indian  School,  Oregon. — ^The  St.  Louis  teacher 
has  to  give  an  account  of  the  number  of  periodicals  and  papers  she  takes  and  reads.  She 
must  attend  teachers'  meetings,  county  and  State  institutes,  and  keep  in  close  touch  with 
all  the  latest  methods  of  teaching  if  she  remains  in  the  public  school  work,  and  I  think 
teachers  in  Indian  schools  should  do  the  same. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

Rev.  E.  W.  St.  Pierre,  Salem.  Oreg. — ^It  b  imp>ortant  that  religion,  not  dogmas,  be  taught 
in  our  schools.  There  is  a  wiae  difference  between  dogmas  and  religion.  The  patrons  of 
our  schools  differ  in  creeds  and  the  schools  must  be  nonsecretarian. 

PLEA  FOR  THE  RED  MAN. 

Ex-Govemor  J.  F.  Fletcher,  Jefferson,  Oreg. — Education  raised  the  white  man  from  sav- 
agery to  civilization  and  it  will  raise  the  red  man.  For  this  purpose  Government  schools 
have  been  established  where  Indian  boys  and  girls  are  ascending  the  road  to  a  higher  civil- 
ization and  citizenship  and  being  fitted  to  occupy  a  position  of  usefulness  to  themselves  and 
the  coimtry.  It  is  cheaper  to  educate  the  Indian  than  to  fight  him — better  to  civilize  him 
than  kiU  him — better  to  keep  his  children  in  schools  than  in  almshouses  and  jails. 

HOW    CAN   TEACHERS  IN    THE    SERVICE    KEEP    IN    TOUCH    WITH    SIMILAR    LINES    OF    WORK    OUTSIDE? 
HOW  CAN  THEY  BEST  KEEP  IN  TOUCH  WITH  COUNTY  AND  STATE  PROGRESS  AND  ORGANIZATION? 

Clarence  L.  Gates,  teacher,  Siletz  Indian  School,  Oregon. — ^To  the  first  question  I  would 
say  that  almost  the  only  means  for  teachers  in  isolated  places,  where  Indian  schools  are 
mostly  situated,  to  keep  in  touch  with  similar  work  outsiae  is  through  educational  papers. 
Teachers  should  also  select  and  adapt  methods  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Indian  schools. 
Much  benefit  can  be  derived  from  visiting  schools  in  the  locality  and  seeing  the  work  done 
in  them.  If  teachers  have  friends  who  are  teaching,  they  can  and  often  do  exchange  ideas 
by  correspondence.  A  plan  which  we  adopted  and  found  helpful  was  to  get  our  school  in 
correspondence  with  a  school  outside  the  Indian  Service.  We  exchanged  objects  for  nature 
study  and  letters  and  papers  from  pupils. 

The  second  question  on  this  subject  c^n  be  answered  briefly.  By  extending  county  and 
State  institutes  and  meetings  of  teachers'  associations.    T^e  best  means  of  keeping  in 
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touch  with  State  progress  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  given  each  year  by  tJie 
Department  to  attend  summer  schools  for  thirty  days.  All  the  biest  State  training  ac3uK>ls 
for  teachers  have  a  summer  school.  At  these  the  teacher  receives  instruction  from  the  best 
educators  of  the  day.  Most  State  schools  conduct  a  ''model  school/'  and  daily  visits  to 
them  are  of  inestimable  value,  if  vou  are  a  teacher  in  a  graded  school.  If  not,  you  can  get 
very  few  practical  points  from  tne  "model  school."  Those  of  us  who  teach  four  or  five 
grades  in  one  room  can  not  teach  like  that;  we  can  not  have  a  " model  school' '  in  the  tecdi— 
nical  sense  of  the  term.  We  must  use  common  sense  and  gray  matter  and  do  the  best  ^re 
can  to  make  our  schdol  a  model  of  its  kind. 

THK  FUTURE  OF  EDUCATED  INDIAN  OIBLS. 

Mrs.  Marion  W.  De  Loss,  Siletz,  Greg. — ^We  must  examine  the  results  of  the  education  of 
the  Indian  girls  in  the  light  of  statistics,  showing  what  has  been  accomplished  by  them  as  a 
consequence  of  their  education.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  the  "outing  system"  of  the 
nonreservation  schools  gave  nearly  1,300  Indian  girls  the  opportunity  to  Team  domesticity 
and  home  keeping.  The  majority  of  these  girls  under  this  system  usually  attend  the  public 
schools,  and  are  paid  a  stipulated  sum  for  their  labor,  thus  learning  the  value  of  laoor  in 
dollars  and  cents  and  the  resultant  benefit  of  thrift. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED. 

Resolvedf  That  the  Pacific  Coast  Institute  of  1905  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  maj 
be  decided  by  the  executive  committee. 

Resolvedf  That  we  thank  each  and  every  one  who  has  assi^d  us  in  making  this  insti- 
tute a  success,  and  that  we  especially  extend  our  thanks  to  Vice-President  Campbell  and 
Superintendent  McKoin  for  the  maimer  in  which  they  performed  the  duties  of  presiding 
officer  and  secretary,  respectively. 

Resolvedf  That  we  are  thoroughlv  convinced  of  the  great  value  to  the  school  service  of 
the  Course  of  Study  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  and 
renew  our  assurance  of  loyalty  to  her  and  our  cordial  support  in  applying  the  Course  of 
Study  to  our  work. 

Resolvedf  That  the  holding  of  these  institutes  is  productive  of  great  good  to  the  Indian 
school  service,  and  is  beneficial  to  the  employees,  professionally  and  socially.  We  strongly 
urge  upon  all  connected  with  Indian  school  work  the  importance  of  attending  eadi 
annual  meeting. 

PINE  RIDGE  INSTITUTE. 
[Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  September  27-30, 1904.] 

SHOULD  AN  INDIAN  BE  A  JACK-AT-ALL-TBADKST 

Alfred  E.  Whiteis,  teacher,  Day  School  No.  26. — Some  system  should  be  devised  hj 
which  every  returned  student  could  be  provided  with  latior  at  his  home,  along  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  lines. 

WHAT  I  LEARNED  AT  ST.  LOUIS  PERTAINING  TO  MY  WORK. 

Edward  Truman,  teacher.  Day  School  No.  29. — A  great  world's  exposition,  like  the 
one  at  St.  Louis,  is  a  wonderful  educator  to  a  multitude  of  people.  At  all  the  meetings 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  of  our  own  branch  tnat  I  was  able  to  attend, 
and  in  all  of  the  exercises  I  witnessed,  as  well  as  in  all  the  exhibits  that  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  inspecting,  I  found  something  on  every  hand  to  make  lasting  impressions  that  will,  I 
trust,  enable  me  in  the  future  greatly  to  improve  in  my  work  as  teacher  in  the  Indian 
Service.  One  great  thing  was  the  inspiration  gained  from  meeting  the  workers  in  all 
ranks  of  the  service. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  CULTIVATE  THE  LOVE  OF  HOME  IN  THE  INDIAN. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Johnson,  Presbyterian  missionary. — I  believe  that  the  Indian  who  was  at 
home  wherever  night  compelled  him  to  set  up  his  tepee  could  not  appreciate  the  feding 
suggested  to  an  American  by  the  word  home.  The  idea  of  a  definite  home  will  become 
more  deeply  impressed  upon  many  of  our  Indians  by  the  action  of  the  Department  in  mak- 
ing allotments  upon  this  reservation,  and  we  hope  to  see  many  good  reisults  foUow  their 
selection  of  a  permanent  home.  They  should  also  be  instructed  as  to  their  true  relation 
to  the  state.  1  beUeve  in  training  the  pupil's  eve  to  observe  and  examine  the  harness, 
wagon,  machinery,  etc.,  and  to  educate  nis  hand  in  repairing  them. 
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Mis.  Evaline  D.  Green,  housekeeper,  Day  School  No.  9,  stated  that  she  endeavored  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  Indians  in  their  homes  b^  making  her  own  home  an  exam^e  to  the 
camp  Indians  and  the  school  children,  and  Miss  Mary  Morgan,  teacher,  Oglala  ooarding 
School,  urged  the  teachers  to  visit  the  Indians  and  their  wives  and  teach  respect  for  the 
woman  and  the  home. 

BEADING. 

An  original  reading  lesson  was  given  by  O.  J.  Green,  teacher,  Day  School  No.  9. 

SHOULD  A  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  BE  ESTABLISHED  FOB  THOSE  PHYSICALLT  mFIBM? 

J.  J.  Duncan,  day-school  inspector. — It  is  impossible  for  two  doctors  to  do  anywhere  near 
all  the  work  on  this  reservation,  and  I  behove  we  as  teachers  are  justified  in  pleading  for 
a  hospital  treatment  for  these  children  committed  to  our  care.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
check  the  spread  of  consumption  among  the  Indians  and  the  Department  is  requiring  the 
exclusion  from  the  schools  of  children  tainted  with  the  disease.  Parents  are  poorly  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  this  disease  in  their  homes.  Many  cases  of  sore  eyes  and  tuberculosis 
could  be  ciired  if  given  proper  care  and  nursing. 

My  plan  for  establishing  a  hospital  school  in  this  reservation  is  to  use  some  day-school 
plant,  for  illustration,  and  I  know  of  none  better  situated  or  more  centrally  located  than 
No.  18  day  school  at  Kyle.  The  abandoned  school  plants  of  Nos.  30  and  31  could  be 
removed  to  Kyle  at  a  much  less  expense  than  erecting  new  buildings.  A  teacher,  who  is 
also  a  doctor,  could  be  appointed  to  have  charge  of  Uie  school,  with  his  wife  as  matron. 
Two  reliable  returned  students,  having  had  the  necessary  training,  could  be  appointed  as 
nones  and  for  the  other  necessary  work.  The  school  should  have  all  the  eqmpment  of  a 
healUiy  hospital,  constructed  in  an  inexpensive  manner. 

ADDBESS. 

ReT.  Father  Mathias  Schmitt,  superintendent,  Holy  Rosary  Mission  School. — ^We  have 
come  together  to  encourage  ourselves  in  the  line  of  civilizing  the  Indian.  There  is  nothing 
more  divine  than  toadiing  children.  At  our  school  we  toach  children  to  talk  loud  that 
others  maj  learn  from  them.  Some  Indian  children  have  as  much  foundation  for  mechan- 
ics as  whito  children,  but  more  slowly  developed. 

POST  OEADUATB  COUBSB  FOB  BETUBNED  STUDENTS. 

Frank  Gibbs,  teacher,  O^ala  Boarding  School. — ^The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show 
how  we  can  continue  to  retam  an  influence  upon  the  retumeid  Indian  student;  what  we  as 
teachers  in  the  Indian  schools  can  do  to  help  him  to  remain  true  to  his  early  training. 
¥iist,  as  to  the yoimg  women  students.  Let  the  reservation  boarding  schools  offer  special 
oooTBes  in  sewing  in  all  its  minutiae,  cooking,  housekeeping,  dairying,  eto.  A  proper 
nomber  of  young  women  could  be  given  instruction  that  womd  make  mem  capable  and 
Uostworthy  nurses.  For  the  young  men  other  work  must  be  sou^t.  Practical  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  farming  and  gardening,  general  business,  lxK>kkeeping  and  business 
forms.  And  last  of  all.  let  us  remember  that  they  learn  from  the  example  we  set  them, 
and  let  us  combine  with  our  educational  work  a  true  missionary  spirit. 

8TANDIK0  BOOK  INSTITUTB. 
[Standing  Rock  Agency.  N.  Dak.,  October  6-8, 1904.] 

LESSONS  OF  THE  WOBLD'S  FAIB. 

Miss  Agnes  0.  Fredetto,  teacher,  Cannon  Ball  Day  School. — ^All  the  old  Indian  chiefiB 
who  were  in  attendance  at  the  World 's  Fair  were  keen  observers  of  the  sighte  and  scenes 
d  the  great  £2xpoeition.  Some  of  them  are  as  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  torritoiy 
oompr&d  in  the  Louisiana  purchase  as  the  avera^  white  man  living  within  its  confines. 

In  the  educational  building  there  was  much  of  mterest. 

PATBIOTISM. 

Rev.  Father  Martin  Eenel,  superintendent.  Agricultural  Boarding  School. — ^It  should  be 
oar  um  to  train  and  educate  the  Indian  children  as  much  as  possible  in  the  line  of  good 
homemaking.  The  better  the  homes  of  the  Indians,  the  better  and  more  respectable  tneir 
families  will  be  and  the  more  desirable  citizens  they  will  become.  All  teachi^  in  the 
school— all  literary,  industrial,  and  rehgious  training — should  tend  to  make  the  Indian  a 
good  patriot  and  useful  citizen. 
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MATRON'S  CARE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

Mrs.  Edith  A.  Chatfield,  St.  Elizabeth 's  Mission  School. — It  is  necessary,  in  order  that 
the  schools  be  kept  up,  that  the  health  of  the  children  be  watched  closely,  and  simple 
remediessiven  to  prevent  grave  illnesses.  They  should  have  plent^r  of  fresn  air  and  sun- 
shine. Tne  matrons  must  have  some  knowledge  of  nursing.  It  mi^t  be  arranged  that 
each  school  take  a  nursing  journal.  There  are  many  useful  hints  given  in  these  as  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  the  ventilation  and  temperature  of  rooms. 

HORTICULTURE  AND  DAIRTINQ  IN  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Edward  S.  Weatherby,  teacher,  Day  School  No.  2. — Believing  that  the  intellect  is  no  less 
developed  through  the  hand  than  through  the  eye  or  ear,  I  am  an  ardent  advocate  of  manual 
training  in  the  public  schools.  Industry  and  economy  must  be  taught  the  pupil  bv  the 
teacher.  My  industrial  work  with  the  boys  at  No.  2  day  school  was  restricted  almost 
entirely  to  garden  work.  Each  boy  was  assigned  to  a  plot  of  ground  50  feet  square  for  his 
own  garden.  The  planting  of  the  small  seeds  required  a  great  deal  of  instruction  and  supei^ 
vision,  but  each  boy  planted  his  own  bed  of  onions,  beets,  carrots,  etc.,  and  dropped  his  own 

fiatch  of  potatoes  and  popcorn.  We  made  a  4-9ash  hotbed  about  the  middle  of  ApriL 
n  this  we  raised  early  radishes,  lettuce,  tomato  and  cabbage  plants.  The  season  was 
very  propitious  and  our  labors  were  not  in  vain.  Living  near  the  agency,  we  were  able  to 
do  considerable  market  gardening.  We  marketed  about  55  dozen  ears  of  sweet  com,  25 
quarts  peas,  80  quarts  beans,  60  cabbages,  3  bushels  green  tomatoes,  40  bushels  onions, 
50  cucumbers,  etc.,  and  had  plenty  of  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  children 
relish  milk  to  drink,  and  last  spring,  when  our  cow  was  fresh,  we  gave  them  all  they  could 
drink  three  times  a  week.  If  the  day  schools  were  furnished  two  cows  the  children  might 
have  milk  all  the  year,  and  becoming  accustomed  to  milk  at  school  would  try  to  get  their 
parents  to  keep  a  milk  cow  at  home.  Enough  com,  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  etc.,  could  be 
raised  in  the  garden  to  keep  the  cows  in  winter,  and  the  cnildren  could  thus  learn  to  care 
for  cows.  I  do  not  plan  to  substitute  the  garden  products  for  rations,  but  to  supplement 
the  regular  rations  and  give  the  children  a  good  full  dinner. — [This  school  deserves  especial 
commendation. — Superintendent  Indian  Schools.] 

DIFFERENCES  AND  SIMILARITIES  BETWEEN  INDIAN  AND  wmTB  CHILDREN  FROM  A  TEACHER'S 

STANDPOINT. 

Benjamin  A.  Sanders,  teacher.  Day  School  No.  1. — The  differences  are  many  and  the 
similarities  are  more.  The  most  striking  difference  to  me  in  taking  up  the  work  in  the 
Indian  Service,  and  immediately  after  leaving  public  school  work,  was  the  excessive  tim- 
idity of  the  Indian  children.  It  seems  to  be  a  racial  characteristic  and  one  of  the  hardest 
things  for  the  teacher  to  overcome;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  we  want  to  overcome  it 
entirely.  The  Indian  child  learns  those  things  which  are  in  his  scope  as  readily  as  the 
white  child;  but  when  we  think  of  the  ages  of  generations  past,  when  he  had  no  occasion  to 
reason,  but  depend  upon  his  animal  instinct — may  we  caD  it — for  guidance,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  he  does  not  readily  solve  a  problem  in  compound  numbers  even  after  by  dint 
of  repeated  and  constant  drill  he  has  committed  the  tables.  He  has  never  had  occasion  to 
measure  surface  or  contents;  therefore,  again  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  is  hard  for  him 
to  understand  that  a  piece  of  land  is  so  many  rods  across  or  that  it  will  take  so  many  feet 
of  lumber  to  build  a  bm  large  enough  to  hold  so  many  bushels  of  com  or  potatoes.  On  Uie 
other  hand,  take  penmanship  or  drawing,  which  are  the  result  of  manu-mental  training, 
and  the  Indian  child  equals  and  excels  tne  white  child.  Tlie  white  child  enters  sdiool  at 
the  age  of  6  or  7,  and  as  l^e  can  already  talk  English  quite  fluently,  he  can  soon  be  taught 
to  reco^ize  the  written  words  he  already  knows  orally.  When  the  6-year-old  Indian  cmld 
comes  in  he  can  not  understand  a  word  of  your  language  and  you  can  not  speak  a  word  to 
him  in  his  own  tongue.  He  must  necessarily  learn  some  English  words  before  he  can  read, 
and  he  must  learn  to  read  before  he  can  learn  much  of  anything  else.  Consequently,  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  his  mind's  development  is  slow.  While  he  is  thus  getting  ready 
to  learn  the  white  child  is  learning,  his  mind  is  expanding,  and  he  develops  into  a  tninkiiig 
man  some  years  ahead  of  his  dusky  brother. 

DAT-SCHOOL  APPARATUS  FOR  THE  OBJECT  LESSONS. 

Edward  M.  Rogers,  teacher,  Bullhead  Day  School. — ^The  names  of  all  the  objects  within 
the  schoolroom  and  many  of  those  about  and  beyond  the  school  grounds  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  freauent  drill,  always  associating  the  name  with  the  object.  After  they  can 
give  the  name  of  the  object  when  seeing  it,  associate  with  the  name  words  expressing  action 
which  may  be  performed  by  the  object  or  up>on  it  and  qualities  belonging  to  it.  jtn  thus 
grouping  words  let  each  child  perform  the  action  upon  the  object,  using  oral  language  in 
explaining  it.    Illustrate:  ball,  bat;  actions— roll,  strike,  catch,   throw,  etc^Kelative 
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motions  may  be  noted  early  in  this  grouping,  as  under,  in,  on,  etc.,  these  objects  being  a 
source  of  variety  of  expressions  giving  an  abundant  training  for  the  eye,  sense  of  touch,  and 
he&ring.  Among  this  class  of  objects  is  the  sand  table  upon  which  can  be  constructed  the 
various  land,  formations,  creeks,  rivers,  hills,  valleys,  etc.,  the  children  fixing  these  terms 
as  a  part  of  their  growing  vocabulary.  The  doll  house  with  its  furnishings,  aU  of  which 
can  l>e  made  by  the  children,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  day-school  apparatus.  It  affords 
an  abundance  of  manual  training  for  both  bioys  and  girls^  as  well  as  giving  them  a  command 
of  many  English  words.  Certain  children  may  be  detailed  to  care  for  the  different  rooms, 
among  which  there  should  be  at  least  a  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  two  bedchambers.  Reg- 
ular days  should  be  set  apart  for  the  various  household  duties — washing  on  Mondays,  ironing 
on  Tuesdays,  baking  on  Wednesdays,  etc.  A  free  conversational  use  of  the  names  of  afl 
objects  employed  and  the  actions  performed  should  always  be  insisted  upon.  The  free 
and  abundant  use  of  the  means  or  apparatus  within  the  reach  of  the  day  schools  will  in  a 
great  measure  solve  the  problem  of  English  talking  among  the  children  during  their  play 
and  at  their  homes. — (It  is  hoped  that  all  day  schools  will  foUow  this  method. — Superin- 
TKsrDENT  or  Indian  Schools.] 

STKOP8I8  OF  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  DAY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS  ON  INDUSTRIAL  WORK  IN  DAT 

SCHOOLS.  WHICH  WAS  UNANIMOUSLY  ADOPTED. 

The  woric  is  divided  into  two  general  divisions:  First,  that  which  is  necessary  to  the 
prepress  of  the  school  and  instructive;  second,  that  which  is  purely  instructive. 

Tj  nder  the  first  head  comes  gardening.  We  would  suggest  that  when  the  spring  comes  each 
child  be  given  a  plot  of  ground,  at  least  20  feet  square,  which  he  is  to  plant,  care  for  until 
maturity,  and  harvest.  In  addition,  we  suggest  that  e^ch  day  school  should  plant  one-half 
acre  of  potatoes,  one-fourth  acre  of  onions,  one-fourth  acre  of  sweet  com,  and  such  early 
▼egetables  as  can  be  profitably  used  during  the  school  year,  the  seeds  to  be  fumishe'd  by 
the  Government.  The  boys  may  be  taught  to  saw,  split,  and  stack  wood;  to  cut  and  rake 
weeds  and  grass;  to  keep  the  school  yard  neat  and  attractive,  and  their  yard  at  home  in 
the  same  condition,  if  possible.  The  girls  should  be  taught  garment  cutting  and  fitting, 
sewing,  mending,  etc.  They  should  be  taught  to  cook  wholesome  food  and  cSfferent  ways 
of  preparing  the  same  article  of  food.  They  may  be  taught  home  cleaning  and  cleanliness 
in  cooking,  washing,  starching,  ironing,  and  other  work  which  is  necessary  to  civilized 
housekeeping. 

Under  the  second  head  should  come  that  work  which  may  be  done  during  the  sevei*e  win- 
ter weather,  when  outdoor  work  is  impK)ssible.  The  boys  may  be  taught  drawing  and  archi- 
tecture in  a  limited  way.  They  may  be  taught  the  use  of  carpenter  tools,  the  use  of  the 
square,  and  a  few  simple  rules  or  problems;  miniature  houses  may  be  constructed;  some 
carving  done,  and  mixing  and  using  paints.  Window  gardening  may  be  profitably  done  to 
teach  the  growth  and  development  of  the  embryo,  the  chann^  through  which  plants  are 
fed  before  roots  grow  and  the  leaves  unfold,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  thing  is 
accomplished  afterwards. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED. 

Resolved f  That  the  female  industrial  teachers  (also  known  as  field  matrons)  be  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  day  school  inspector,  to  the  end  that  more  effective  work  can 
be  accomplisned  in  the  different  school  camps  by  their  efforts  being  in  harmony  with  and 
supplementing  the  work  the  day  school  teacners  are  doing. 

Kesolvedf  Tnat  it  is  the  desire  of  this  institute  that  the  above  resolution  have  the  indorse- 
ment of  Day  School  Inspector  Squires,  Indian  Agent  Carignan,  and  Supervisor  Wright,  and 
be  forwarded  to  the  Indian  Office. 

Resolved,  That  reading  circles  be  established,  embracing  the  reservation  in  three  divisions: 
First,  Grand  River  Boarding  School;  second.  Agricultural  Boarding  School;  third,  Agency 
Boarding  School  and  the  several  day  schools,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair  to  adopt  a  course  of  reading. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 
[National  Educational  Association,  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  July  3-7,  1905.] 

After  music  by  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  band.  Rev.  A.  E.  Ballard,  vice-president  of  the 
Ocean  Grove  Camp  Meeting  Association,  extended  a  hearty  greeting  to  the  members  of  the 
-d^artment.  Hon.  T.  Frank  Appleby,  on  behalf  of  the  mayor  of  Asbury  Park,  graciously 
irelcomed  the  Indian  teachers,  extending  to  them  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  saying: 

''  I  want  you  to  feel  for  the  time  being  that  you  own  a  part  of  this  community. '' 
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The  acting  president,  R.  A.  Cochran,  read  greetings  from  Mai.  W.  A.  Mercer,  Eleyeniih 
Cavahy,  president  of  the  department,  who  regretted  that  official  business  in  the  State  of 
Washington  prevented  his  attendance. 

The  Supermtendent  of  Indian  Schools  stated  that,  owing  to  official  business  detaining  him 
in  the  West,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  could  not  be  pre»- 
ent,  but  desired  to  extend  greetings  to  the  Indian  teachers  and  his  best  wishes  for  a 


ful  meetine.  The  Superintendent,  then  urged  upon  the  teachers  the  importance  of  stud3rizig 
carefully  me  Commissioner's  views,  as  outlined  in  the  New  York  Sun,  New  York  Tnbune, 
and  the  Outlook,  of  recent  date,  saying  in  part: 

.  "  The  Commissioner  is  anxious  to  have  the  best  and  most  practical  methods  used  in  the 
schools  from  the  kindergarten  up. 

"  He  wishes  the  schocHs  to  preserve  and  develop  along  the  right  lines  the  best  of  the  chil- 
dren's inherited  traits,  and  not  attempt  to  make  the  Indian  over  and  transform  him  into  a 
white  man,  with  the  idea  that  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  him  into  harmony  with  our 
established  order.  He  wishes  us  to  preserve  his  natural  filial  affection,  and  to  euide  and 
direct  it  wisely  and  tactfuUy  to  the  development  of  character.  We  should  work  for  the 
upbuilding  in  the  yoimg  Inman  of  a  strong  sense  of  individual  responsibility. 

"  We  aU  recJize  that  Uie  Indian  must  learn  to  speak  English  if  he  is  to  live  and  thrive  in  an 
English-speaking  country.  But  in  teaching  him  English  the  Commissioner  urges  us  to  see 
that  no  child  shdl  be  forced  to  forget  the  language  of  nis  ancestors.  The  child's  love  for  his 
mother  tongue  must  be  respected,  even  while  making  him  recognize  the  wisdom  of  learning 
to  speak,  r^td,  and  write  English. 

''The  Commissioner  believes  in  using  natmul  and  logical  methods  to  bring  the  Indian  to  Uie 
highest  exercise  of  his  powers.  As  he  puts  it:  '  I  wish  all  that  is  artistic  and  original  in  an 
Indian  child  brought  out — not  smothered.  Instead  of  sweeping  aside  the  child's  desire  to 
draw  the  designs  familiar  to  it  in  Indian  art,  and  giving  it  American  flags  and  shields  and 
stars  to  copy,  the  diild  should  be  encouraged  to  do  ori^nal — or  perhaps  I  should  say  abo- 
riginal— work,  if  he  shows  any  impulse  thereto. ' 

''  He  also  says:  '  I  am  now  arran£:ing  to  bring  into  the  schools  a  novel  element  in  music, 
namely,  the  preservation  of  the  Inman  music  itself,  for  the  bands  and  for  sinking.  We  are 
in  danger  of  losing  themes  and  motifs  of  great  artistic  value  because  of  a  stupid  notion  that 
eveirtning  Indian  is  a  degradation  and  must  bo  crushed  out.  We  might  as  well  crush  out 
the  finest  art  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  because  it  was  associated  with  the  worship  of  the 
Olympian  deities,  or  the  Eg3rptian  music,  which  Verdi  helped  revive,  because  it  was  associ- 
ated with  the  Pharaoh  who  {Mayed  tricks  on  Moses. ' 

''  Let  me  assure  all  the  Indian  teachers  and  workers  that  the  Commissioner,  whose  whole 
heart  is  in  the  work  of  educating  and  developing  the  Indian,  not  against,  but  along  the  lines 
of  his  natural  impulses,  desires  us  to  preserve  and  brinp  out  all  that  is  best  in  the  Indian,  and 
to  guide  and  direct  his  hereditary  instincts  of  racial  pnde  and  patriotism,  and  to  utilize  them 
in  bringing  out  that  self-reliance  and  self-respect  wnich  will  best  second  our  efforts  to  mold 
him  into  a  useful,  self-supporting  member  of  our  body  politic.  We  must  all  cooperate 
heartily  and  without  reserve,  remembering  always  that  we  are  working  for  a  common  pur- 
pose, and  that  we  can  best  accomplish  good  results  by  carrying  out  faithfully  and  intelli- 
gently the  policies  deemed  most  practicalby  the  head  of  the  Indian  Service." 

IDDBBSS. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Baxter,  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  New  Jersey. — The  child 
whether  red,  white,  or  black,  should  acquire  in  the  school  not  only  habits  or  industry,  but 
also  learn  that  all  useful  labor  lb  honorable. 

The  soil  is  the  chief  source  of  the  world's  support  and  the  basis  of  its  wealth.  The  culti- 
vation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  about  the  school  will  create  a  love  for  rural  hfe.  A  few  of  oar 
districts  have  established  school  gardens,  and  results  have  proved  most  satisfactoir.  The 
assignment  of  individual  plats  has  stimulated  independent  thought,  pride  of  ownership,  and 
has  resulted  in  individual  initiative.  The  interest  aroused  has  been  such  that  the  ^lat  at 
school  has  been  frequently  duplicated  at  home.  The  individual  plat  will  prove  an  impoi^ 
tant  factor  in  preparing  tne  Indians  for  the  advantages  offered  through  the  provisions  oi^the 
land-in-severalty  oiU.  Only  those  who  cultivate  their  allotments  of  land  instead  of  leasing 
them  to  others  will  reap  substantial  benefit  from  the  enactment.  Winning  a  subsistence 
from  the  soil  creates  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  it,  stimulates  a  love  of  locahty,  and  results 
in  home  making,  along  with  its  anchoring  influences  of  home  interest,  home  coinforts,  home 
attachments,  and  home  pride. 

ADDRESS. 

Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  member  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  United  States  House 
of  Representatives. — ^I  am  here  to-day  to  indicate  my  sympathy  with  you  in  your  work. 
During  the  past  six  years,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  I  have  given  considerable  attention  to  many  phases  of 
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the  TiMtiftn  work.  At  various  times  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  what  in  mj  opinion 
were  the  eirors  into  which  those  chained  with  the  duty  of  devisinfi;  methods  to  civihze  th& 
red  race  had  fallen.  After  considerable  investigation  and  study  I  became  firmly  convinced 
thi^  the  most  essential,  the  most  imperative,  need  of  f^e  Indian  Service  was  to  devise  some 
nfhftifie  by  wh  oh  the  Indian  upon  the  reservation  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  his  life  of 
lagiiMWH  and  to  take  up  useful  tasks. 

louring  the  past  few  years  marked  improvement  has  been  noted  in  the  methods  fol- 
lowed in  the  mdian  schools,  and  I  desire  t6  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  that  now 
attends  your  efforts.  The  life  of  a  teacher  is  hara  at  best.  To  succeed  in  the  profession, 
besides  the  usually  admitted  qualifications,  the  teacher  must  have  that  peculiar  talent  for 
imparting  knowled^  whidi  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Really  good  teachers  often  suc- 
ceed in  their  work  m  spite  of  bad  system  and  improper  methods;  but  when  they  do  it,  it  is 
only  by  the  greatest  sacrifices  of  time  and  of  health.  With  advanced,  or  I  might  say  u]>-to- 
date,  metiiods  the  woik  of  the  teacher  is  mudi  simplified,  and  the  successes  to  be  obtained 
are  more  numerous  and  much  greater.  To  follow  out  a  proper  system  makes  the  teacher's 
work  a  pleasure — ^the  sdiolar's  woik  a  profit.  I  shall  not  say  that  the  methods  in  the 
Tfidian  schools  are  perfect,  but  I  do  know  that  they  have  been  immensely  improved  in 
recent  years,  and  with  the  same  energetic,  systematic,  sympathetic,  and  intelligent  supers 
vision  ihej  will  continue  to  improve.  The  object  of  all  the  efforts  of  our  Qovemment  in 
this  field  is  to  make  good  American  citizens  of  those  placed  under  your  charge.  I  am  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  good  in  the  Indian  character  should  be  developed  and  cultivated 
and  the  bad  eliminated. 

THB  ADViaABILnT  OF  CONDUCTINO  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  TO  TRAIN  TEACHERS  FOR  THE  SPECIFIC  PURPOSE 

OF  INSTRUCTING  INDIAN  CHILDREN. 

J<dm  D.  Benedict,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Territory. — ^The  greatest  need  of 
Tndiaii  education  to-day  is  a  corps  of  teachers  trained  to  understand  Indian  nf e  and  environ- 
ment, its  habits  of  thought,  its  possibilities,  its  prejudices,  its  peculiarities,  and  its  tenden- 
cies; trained  in  the  kina  of  knowledge  which  the  Indian  needs  to  know;  trained  to  do  the 
things  which  the  Indian  ^ould  learn  to  do,  and  trained  in  methods  of  imparting  needed 
knowledge  in  such  a  manner  as  will  appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  Indian  child.  We  hear  much 
nowadavs  of  nature  stud^r  and  miniature  gardens  in  connection  with  public  school  woric. 
If  such  knowledge  and  training  are  of  worth  to  the  city-bred  child,  how  much  more  impor- 
tant is  a  practi^  knowled^  of  nature  and  agriculture  to  the  Indian  child — the  child  of 
nature.  He  is  in  close  touch  and  sympathv  with  nature.  Instead  of  educating  him  away 
from  his  home  life,  the  school  should  train  him  to  a  better  appreciation  of  his  home  advan- 
tages and  should  inculcate  in  him  a  desire  to  improve,  to  beautify,  to  elevate,  and  enjoy  lua 
borne.  To  carrv  out  this  work  successfully  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  build  and  maintain 
^>arato  normal  schools,  but  normal  departments  might  be  established  in  one  or  more  of 
the  Indian  boarding  schools,  not  too  far  m>m  the  reservations.  Besides  furnishing  a  normal 
course  for  teachers,  it  might  be  advisable  to  establish  training  classes  for  prospective  matrons, 
nurses,  seamstresses,  cooks,  and  possiblv  for  farmers  ana  horticulturiste.  Theae  profes- 
sional courses  would  attract  many  of  our  oright  Indian  boys  and  girls,  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  qualify  themselves  specially  for  positions  of  usefulness  among  their  own  people. 

The  following  are  among  the  reasons  for  establishing^normal  schools  to  train  teachers  for 
the  specific  puipose  of  instructing  Indian  children:  First,  the  Indian  child  needs  to  be 
stud^  and  understood.  He  is  not  a  white  child  with  a  copper-colored  skin  and  straight 
hair,  but  a  diild  of  quite  another  and  a  different  mental  foundation.  Second,  the  inherited 
tendencies  of  the  Inoian  child,  his  aspirations,  his  motives  for  action,  all  are  so  different  from 
the  white  child  that  his  teacher  should  have  a  training  in  a  special  school  where  all  these 
peculiarities  can  be  studied  and  made  the  pedagogical  basis  for  methods  of  teaching  as  well 
as  the  subject-matter  of  teaching.  Third,  the  Indian  race  is  an  old  race,  a  mature  race,  a 
race  of  fbced  habits — a  race  that  has  fossilized.  These  things  should  be  understood  by  those 
who  are  to  be  their  teachers,  that  their  teaching  may  he  fitted  to  those  to  be  tau^t. 
Fourth,  because  all  Indians  are  landowners  it  goes  without  saying  that  along  those  Imes 
their  teachers  should  have  a  special  training,  which  no  normal  or  other  schom  within  my 
knowledge  now  sives.  This  alone  is  an  entirely  sufi&cient  argument  for  the  establishment 
of  Indian  normiu  schools. 

S.  M.  MoCowan,  superintendent  Chilocco  Agricultural  School,  Oklahoma. — Normal 
schools  should  be  established  to  train  teachers  for  the  specific  purpose  of  instructing  Indian 
children,  because  (1)  Indian  youth  are  bom  and  rearea  close  to  nature  and  love  her  ways; 
(2)  because  they  have  land  and  should  be  taught  to  cultivate  it  with  a  view  to  making  a 
living  therebv;  (3)  because  they  will  not  hold  their  land  and  work  it  unless  taught  to  love 
the  work  and  to  make  a  profit  from  their  toil;  (4)  because  the  vast  majority  of  our  teachers 
know  nothing  about  farming  in  any  of  its  branches  and  care  less,  thereby*  consciously  or 
unconsciously  instilling  a  dislike  for  the  farm  in  the  highly  impressionable  minds  of  tneir 
pupils. 
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Our  Indian  schools  are  happily  arranged  on  the  half-echool,  half-woik  basis.  Now.  g^ve 
us  teachers  in  our  class  rooms  who  by  precept  and  practice  will  stimulate  the  ofailarem's 
natural  talents  and  bring  them  to  proper  fruition,  and  we  will  find  them  eafler  and  sucoesB- 
ful  farmers.  A  teacher  properly  trained  will  rejoice  in  her  school  garden.  She  will  be  able 
to  open  nature's  sealed  lx>oks  and  translate  her  hieroglyphics  into  beautiful  stories  more 
fascmating  than  Mbop*b  Fables  or  the  Arabian  Nights. 

A  nonnal  sdiool  for  the  special  training  of  teachers  for  the  Indian  Service  should  be  esitab- 
liahed.  I  believe  this  department  should  be  established  at  one  of  our  nonreservation  schools. 
I  believe,  too,  that  this  department  should  be  for  both  Indians  and  whites  and  that  all 
teachers  in  Indian  schools  should  be  required  to  take  the  course.  [Iliis  paper  was  publiaiied 
in  full  in  the  July  number  of  the  Indian  School  Journal,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  editor.] 

Benjamin  S.  Coppock,  school  supervisor  for  Cherokee  Nation,  Indian  Territoiy. — ^I  think 
a  nonnal  for  the  teachers  in  the  Indian  Service  would  improve  the  personnel  and  ihe  woik 
accomplished.  Tlie  teacher  needs  a  quick  perception  of  known  conditions  and  a  ready 
understanding  of  practical  metiiods  and  suggestions  from  those  ^ho  know  ihe  real  Indian, 
his  worth,  his  possibilities,  his  difficulties,  and  his  handicap  of  thinking  in  his  native  tongue 
while  all  things  come  to  ^'^^n  in  English.  These  things  are  in  addition  to  what  would  be 
learned  in  other  normals  and  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  holding  special  nonnals  for  the 
Service.  This  is  especiaUy  true  of  teachers  of  dav  or  neighborhood  schools,  where  the  oom- 
munily  is  a  prominent  factor  in  securing  best  results. 

W.  H.  Winslow,  superintendent  Genoa  Indian  School,  Nebraska. — Hie  Indian  child  has  an 
inheritance  of  tradition  and  training  that  gives  him  a  different  view  point  from  that  of  his 
htfie  white  brother.  Certainly  some  time  is  needed  to  stud^  and,  pi^ally  at  least,  under- 
stand the  Indian  diild  and  know  how  to  bring  out  the  best  in  him.  Unless  the  ins^uctor 
be  very  quick  indeed,  the  first  months  of  worii  are  not  an  immixed  success.  Eroerienoe  is 
too  often  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  pupil.  Many  failures  might  be  avoided  by  a  pre- 
liminaiy  training  of  the  instructor  after  acquiring  a  teacher's  scholarship.  History,  tra- 
dition, folklore,  and  handiwoik  of  Uie  Indian  comd  be  taken  up  in  a  special  school  under 
•experienced,  broad-minded  workers.  This  work  need  not  be  made  a  fad  shop  for  all  that 
is  curious,  but  it  might  be  used  to  ^ve  instructors  not  only  a  broader  but  a  more  particular 
inmght  into  the  material  with  whidi  they  have  to  deal. 

W.  M.  Peterson,  superintendent  Fort  Lewis  Indian  School,  Colorado. — The  average 
fuU-blood  Indian  who  goes  to  school  must  learn  to  read  and  write  an  ordinary  letter,  to  figure 
out  the  number  of  cords  in  a  pile  of  wood,  or  the  number  of  tons  in  a  stack  of  na,j[, 
at  so  much  per  pound,  and  to  know  how  mu<^  at  so  much  per  yard  be  ought  to  get  for  his 
dollar. 

MUSIC  OF  THS  AMEBICAN  INDIAN. 

Miss  Natalie  Curtis,  New  York  Gty. — ^We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  instruct  those 
whom  we  do  not  understand.  One  great  avenue  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Indian 
is  a  comprehension  of  their  sonss,  for  songs  are  to  the  Indian  all  that  books  are  to  us. 

Songs  and  ceremonies  are  the  unwritten  literature  of  the  race.  Besides  its  important 
part  as  the  expression  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  life  of  the  Indian,  song  often 
accompanies  even  the  most  menial  acts  of  daily  toil.  Such  songs  are  special  son^  to  fit 
the  task,  as,  for  instance,  the  songs  of  the  Pueblo' Indian  women  while  grinding  their  com. 

I  passed  one  day  at  the  door  of  a  Pueblo  house  where  a  woman  was  singing^  a  flute-like 
melody  to  the  rhythm  of  her  grinding.  " Tell  me,"  I  asked, "  what  are  vou  sin^^in^  about!" 
The  woman  paused  in  her  work.  ''Oh,"  she  answered  with  a  smile,  "1  am  singmg  of  tiie 
Rainbow  Garth,  who  paints  the  heavens;  of  the  rain  that  we  long  for;  of  our  growine 
com."  Such  songs  are  gems  of  poetic  and  melodic  beauty  that  would  be  valuable  indeea 
in  our  own  American  literature  and  culture.  European  musicians,  on  hearing  the  Indian 
songs,  exclaimed:  "And  vou  Americans — ^you  are  allowing  all  this  to  perish.  You  are 
stamping  out  music  unlike  any  other  in  all  the  world.  Why?'*  Why,  indeed?  for  this 
music  belong  to  our  own  land.  To  retain  the  peculiar  talents  of  this  people  the  schools 
must  foster  in  the  little  ones  the  gifts  inherited.  This  song  of  the  Rainbow  Qarth  floated 
out  from  the  Pueblo  village  dweUing,  but  bevond  from  the  Government  school  roee  the 
sound  of  Marching  Through  Georgia  in  shrill  chorus.  This  battle  sorig  of  cure  h^  its 
rightful  place  in  our  history  and  in  the  memoiy  of  our  civil  war.  But  to  the  sons  of  the 
painted  desert  in  hu'-distant  Arizona  are  our  war  songs  as  appropriate  as  their  own  call  for 
rain? 

It  is  tme,  as  was  said  this  morning,  that  the  Indian  must  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face. 
So  did  our  fathers.  But  there  is  nothing  sentimental  in  affirming  that  the  love  of  beauty 
can  go  hand  in  hand  with  toil  and  that  true  art  truisfi^ures  labor,  giving  it  the  dignity  « 
the  individual's  chosen  tasks  performed  with  joy.  The  Indian  will  not  work  less,  but  more, 
for  encouragement  of  the  natural  song  impulse  within  him.  And  such  encouragement  will 
help  to  make  him  what  we  want  him  to  be— that  for  which  our  young  Repubuc  standi— 
the  woikman  with  ideals.  J^  -*      F 
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VOBX  OF  THE  BUBEAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPABTMENT  OF  AQEICULTUEE,  IN 
ITS  BELATJON  TO  AQEICULTUBAL  IN8TBUCTI0N  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Susan  B.  Sipe,  normal  school,  Washington,  D.  0. — ^The  Indian  question  of  the  future  is 
an  agricuhuraJ  one.  The  problem  will  be  how  to  teach  him  better  methods  of  agriculture, 
of  flrtock  raising,  and  the  utilizing  of  the  natural  advantages  which  he  possesses.  You 
who  teach  in  Indian  schools  shomd  get  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  entire  work  of  the 
Dmcutment  of  Agriculture  in  order  to  utilize  the  results  of  its  investigations.  More  espe- 
^all^r  should  you  come  in  contact  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industiy.  Its  fields  of  invea- 
t%ation  cover  the  entire  question  of  crop  growing  and  crop  production,  studies  of  diseases 
oT crops  and  the  remedy  for  the  same,  the  improvements  of  crops  by  breeding  new  plants,  etc. 
efforts  should  be  made  in  our  educational  system  to  bring  early  to  the  mind  of  the  child 
the  facts  which  will  be  of  value  in  emphasizing  the  importance  and  necessitv  of  agricultural 
work.  There  is  no  better  way  to  do  this  than  througn  a  well-managed  and  well^nducted 
system  of  school-garden  training.  More  and  more  evident  it  is  becoming,  in  all  lines  of  its 
work,  that  publications  are  not  sufficient  to  arouse  that  interest  in  agncultural  advance- 
ment which  the  necessities  of  the  times  demand.  An  active  demonstration  of  the  superi- 
ority of  certain  crops  and  certain  methods  over  others  is  a]wa3rs  a  striking  object  lesson. 
Realizing  that  the  progress  of  this  work  must  necessarily  be  slow  from  the  ract  that  public 
aofaool  teachers  have  no  practical  training  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  the  Bureau  is 
ajsJDg  the  establishment  of  elementary  courses  in  these  lines  in  all  normal  schools. 

No  set  rules  can  be  made  for  the  management  of  a  school  garden.  It  rests  with  you  to 
find  what  is  valuable  for  your  own  school  and  adapt  that  to  it.  An  active  demonstration 
of  school-garden  work  is  in  progress  now  on  the  groimds  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Tlie  students  do  the  work.  By  simple  experiments  that  can  be  peitormed  in  the  class  room 
Uiey  are  taken  along  elementary  lines  m  the  studv  of  common  soils  and  their  water- 
retentive  power,  the  value  of  cultivation,  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  methods  of  seed  plant- 
ing. The  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  accuracy  is  one  of  the  strong  claims  for  gardemng  as 
an  educational  factor. 

Hie  whole  gutlen  has  given  material  for  practical  arithmetic.  Pupils  have  calculated  the 
part  of  an  acre  they  are  cultivating,  what  part  of  the  whole  garden  each  boy  has,  the  cost  of 
fertilizing,  the  amount  of  fertilizer  needed  to  cover  the  entire  area  an  inch  deep,  the  cost  of 
the  fence,  the  cost  of  each  boy's  plat,  and  the  cost  to  the  Department  of  the  entire  experi- 
ment. After  a  heavy  storm  the  rainfall  to  the  square  incly  was  gotten  from  the  dail^  paper 
and  calculation  made  of  the  amount  that  fell  on  each  boy's  plat  and  how  many  times  he 
would  have  carried  the  S-gaUon  watering  pot  to  put  the  same  amount  on.  The  garden  has 
also  been  correlated  with  the  English  work  in  composition  and  letter  writing. 

Throu^out  the  country  the  agricultural  movement  is  widespread.  Courses  of  study  are 
beins  adjusted  so  that  studies  formerly  theoretical  may  now  be  practical  in  the  gardens. 
At  tne  Uyannis  Normal  School,  Massachusetts,  much  practical  arithmetic  is  derived  from 
the  woik.  The  produce  is  sold  and  the  money  deposited  in  bank.  All  expenses  are  paid 
by  check,  the  pupils  learning  banking  methods  first-hand.  Business  letters  are  written  to 
seed  firms  for  catalogues  and  for  seed.  Drawing,  manual  training,  history,  geography, 
spelling,  and  reading  are  connected  with  the  garden  wherever  possible.  A  noted  educator 
has  said:  ''Not  trees,  shrubs,  grasses,  and  herbs  alone  do  we  offer  the  children  in  a  school 
garden,  but  the  love  of  nature, labor,  and  home.'' 

HOW  TO  TEACH  INDIAN  CHILDBBN  TO  SPEAK  THE  ENGLISH  LANOUAOE. 

H.  J.  Hancock,  principal  teacher.  Pawnee  Indian  School,  Oklahoma. — Everyone  who  has 
reared  children  knows  that  they  learn  to  speak  a  langua^  as  they  hear  it  spoken.  In  teach- 
ing little  Indian  people,  associate  names  with  the  objects  represented.  Stories  told  and 
retold  fix  themselves  in  the  mind  and  may  be  repeated  from  memory  over  and  over  again. 
Catchy  little  son^  are  never-failing  sources  of  pleasure  and  interest,  and  conversations  about 
familiar  topics  aid  the  children  to  acquire  unconsciously  an  easy  use  of  elementary  English. 

While  the  children  grasp  with  some  readiness  the  use  of  the  easier  forms  of  our  language. 
the  eariy  rate  of  progress  does  not  hold  when  they  are  older  and  are  brought  to  face  the  real 
complexities' of  speech.  Fear  of  ridicule  appears  to  be  even  more  strong  with  the  older 
Indian  children  than  with  the  whites  of  like  age,  and  is  much  more  dreaded  than  the  teach- 
er's sharp,  reproving  tongue.  Class-room  work  should  be  designed  to  lead  them  largely  to 
verbal  as  well  as  written  expression  of  their  thoughts. 

In  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  success  may  finally  be  obtained  by  con- 
tinued and  persistent  drills,  both  spoken  and  written.  The  teacher  will  find  many  useful 
helps  from  the  devices  used  by  other  teachers  of  experience  in  accomplishing  the  required 
result,  namely,  teaching  the  Indian  child  to  speak  English. 

Rev.  Father  Martin  Senel,  superintendent,  Agricultural  Boarding  School,  Standing  Rock 
Agency,  N.  Dak. — Every  human  being  naturally  clin^  to  the  mother  tongue.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Indian  child  shaU  be  taught  another  tongue  it  is  important  that  the  heart  of  the 
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child  and  his  confidence  be  gained  from  the  very  beginning.  Translation,  inteipretati^,. 
and  comparison  of  the  two  languages  are  very  helpful  where  the  teacher  is  acquainted  with 
the  Indian  idiom,  to  be  used  of  course  in  proper  measure  and  with  prudence. 

All  the  Hifferent  ways  of  object  teachmg  are  useful — sand  tables  and  other  applianoes. 
Make  every  lesson,  work,  and  exercise  as  much  as  possible  a  language  lesson.  As  soon  as 
the  children  have  learned  a  considerable  number  of  words  in  the  new  language  let  them  use 
certain  words  in  sentences,  make  them  use  all  the  words  they  know  in  conversation;  also  in 
the  school  room  encourage  those  further  advanced  to  help  the  smaller  ones,  to  answer  them 
in  Ei^sh,  even  when  the  latter  talk  in  Indian,  and  always  to  address  them  in  English. 

J.  W.  Lewis,  teacher,  Pechanga  Day  School,  California. — ^The  recitation  of  a  class  of 
Indianpupils  to  whom  little  attention  and  trouble  has  been  given  is  dull,  timid,  and  hesitst- 
inff.  Trie  recitation  of  another  class  properly  trained  in  £}i^lid[i  is  clear,  distinct,  and  oon- 
fi(fent  in  tone.  The  difference  of  the  two  classes  is  the  result  of  the  different  methods  of 
teaching.  One  class  has  been  taught  to  think  and  how  to  express  their  thoughts  in  En^i^, 
while  the  other  class  has  been  made  simply  to  memorize  the  pronunciation  of  English  words, 
their  spelling,  and  meaning. 

Make  each  member  of  the  class  use  each  word  separately  in  forming  sentences  in  his  own 
way  and  away  from  the  thought  and  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  lesson.  This  causes  him  to 
think,  slowly  at  first,  but  he  soon  gets  famihar  with  the  different  uses  of  the  words  in  e.vpi'uss^ 
ing  his  own  thoughts;  also  turn  the  number  work  Into  talking  exercises.  After  a  chila  does 
an  example  rapidly  in  abstract  form  then  require  him  to  apply  the  same  practically  in  his 
talk. 

Paph  Julian,  teacher,  Day  School  No.  10,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak. — ^The  conditions 
surrounding  the  child  who  is  attending  a  day  school  are  essentially  different  from  those  sur- 
rounding the  chlid  who  attends  a  boarding  school.  He  should  put  into  his  practice  while 
at  the  school  all  the  E^nglish  he  knows  and  give  preference  to  En^ish  in  all  of  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellows.  A  most  desirable  step  forward  will  have  been  taken  when,  on  his  way  to 
and  from  school,  on  the  play^und  at  school,  and  within  the  precincts  of  his  home  the 
Indian  pupil  shall  be  found  using  his  small  stock  of  English. 

Mrs.  Emma  De  Vore,  superintendent.  Little  Water  Indian  School,  Arizona. — We  teach 
names  of  objects  and  write  the  names  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the  child  draw  a  picture  of 
the  object,  then  write  the  sentence,  "  I  see  the  word  house,"  "  I  see  the  picture  of  a  house." 
Use  other  words  in  the  same  maiyier,  varying  the  construction  of  the  sentence.  Our  lessons 
the  first  six  months  are  all  language  lessons.  During  the  evening  session,  to  aid  the  new 
ones,  the  older  pupils  who  know  English  stand  before  the  school  and  tell  something  about 
their  work  orplay  during  the  day.  This  helps  to  overcome  the  timidity  which  is  snich  a 
drawback  to  Engfiah  speiSdng.  I  have  had  pupils  hear  the  classes  recite,  which  helps  them 
to  overcome  their  shyness. 

Teachers  are  on  the  playground  to  aid  them  in  speaking  English.  We  send  the  children 
with  verbal  messages  to  dmerent  ones  in  the  school  or  neighborhood.  They  may  not  be 
able  to  remember  the  first  time,  but  let  them  return  and  be  told  a^ain  and  again  if  necessary. 
Do  not  get  impatient  with  the  child,  for  it  is  no  easy  task.  This  not  only  teaches  English 
but  helps  to  cultivate  the  memory. 

Bridget  C.  Quinn,  teacher,  Pryor  Creek  Indian  School,  Montana. — At  the  opening  of  the 
Pryor  Creek  School  two  years  ago  a  few  pupils  spoke  a  little  English,  the  others  had  never 
been  in  school.  The  phonetic  method  was  employed,  pointing  to  or  showing  the  object, 
telling  its  name,  having  the  children  repeat  it  in  concert,  then  individually,  writing  the  word 
with  the  letters  marked,  teaching  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  then  the  word  from  the 
sounds.  The  action  of  an  object  was  shown,  taught,  and  written.  After  a  short  time  a 
small  vocabulary  was  in  the  possession  of  each  child,  and  when  the  pupils  could  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  word  and  tell  something  about  it,  a  fair  start  had  been  secured.  The  words 
thus  taught  were  used  as  a  spelling  lesson,  the  words  being  written;  then  an  oral  review  of 
all  the  words  of  the  week  was  had  on  Friday. 

When  all  the  new  words  in  a  lesson  had  been  learned,  the  points  bearing  on  surroundings 
or  environment  were  brought  out  and  comparison  made.  To  tell  the  story  of  the  lesson 
in  their  own  words  was  then  required.  Children  who  in  two  years  have  mastered  enough 
English  to  make  known  their  wants,  to  answer  questions  asked  them,  to  tell  intelligenUy 
what  they  read,  and  to  write  their  ideas  with  a  fair  degree  of  correctness,  have  in  some 
measure  proved  the  value  of  the  phonetic  method. 

Reuben  Perry,  superintendent  Navaho  Indian  School,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. — ^The  natu- 
ral method  of  giving  a  child  English  lies  in  the  presentation  of  objects  and  the  Engliflh 
names  to  represent  them.  This  should  be  done  in  a  manner  to  command  his  interest  and 
attention.  Just  as  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  objects  he  should  become  ac<)uainted 
with  the  English  words  that  represent  and  describe  it,  and  while  he  is  making  his  obser- 
vations and  gaining  his  ideas  he  should  be  led  into  the  oral  expression  of  these  ideas.  The 
names  of  the  objects  and  the  simple  sentences  given  by  the  cnild  should  be  repeated,  writ- 
ten on  the  board  until  a  c  orrect  mental  picture  of  the  written  word  or  sentence  is  formed 
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Beginnifigfirst  with  the  names  of  things,  as  ball,  we  proceed  to  short  sentences,  as  '  'Roll 
the  ball/'  '^lirow  the  ball,"  etc.,  illustrating  in  each  case  by  having  the  children  perform 
the  actions  enumerated.  When  the  idea  is  thoroughly  grasped,  have  them  repeat  the 
words  in  concert  and  singly,  giving  particular  attention  to  dear,  distinct  enunciation. 
The  rule  should  be  in  this  woric,  as  well  as  in  all  other  class-room  work  with  Indian  be^- 
nare,  short  lessons  and  repeat,  review,  repeat,  and  review.  The  articles  used  in  the  indus- 
trial departments,  farm,  garden,  etc.,  furnish  excellent  materials  for  the  lessons  in  English. 
Children  should  be  required  to  give  the  names  of  things  in  the  dining  room,  kitchen,  etc., 
such  as  table,  chair,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  plate.  As  pupus  give  the  names  the  teacher  writes 
them  on  the  board,  where  thev  are  allowed  to  remam  in  the  sight  of  the  class  until  the  next 
day's  lesson.  Then  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  make  simple  sentences  containing  these 
words.  I  have  foimd  it  a  great  help  to  make  kitchen,  dining  roohi,  sewing  nnm,  laundry, 
farm,  and  shop  charts,  as  suggested  by  Superintendent  Red. 

During  the  evening  hour  conversational  work  was  indulged  in  and  some  familiar  sub- 
ject connected  with  me  child's  home  life  or  school  life  selected  for  the  exercise.  The  sub- 
ject was  generally  illustrated  by  the  object  itself  or  by  a  picture.  Each  child  is  encouraged 
to  contribute  his  quota  to  the  general  fund  of  conversation.  One  child  was  encouraged 
to  ask  questions  and  the  other  children  to  answer. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  MORE  AND  BETTER  EQUIPPED  DAT  8CHOOL8. 

J.  J.  Duncan,  day  school  injector,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak. — The  day  schools  are 
now  the  largest  in  number  and  the  least  known.  "Aey  are  common  country  schools,  as 
in  the  white  settlements,  and  yet  they  are  more,  too.  Of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  dis- 
trict schools  to  the  white  settlements  I  need  scarcely  speak,  but  the  Indian  day  schools 
have  even  a  greater  mission.  Many  of  the  day  schools  (and  they  all  should  be)  are 
neatly  kept,  model  Christian  homes,  equipped  to  do  a  work  for  both  children  and  parents 
that  no  other  school  can  possibly  do. 

Some  of  these  good  things  are  as  follows:  Bath  houses,  with  weekly  baths;  practical 
borne  cooking,  laundry  work,  and  sewing;  children  going  back  and  forth  to  school  cleanly 
clad;  the  weU-cooked  noonday  luncheon,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  patriotic  songs,  the  sound  of 
the  school  bell,  and  the  daily  noating  of  the  flag;  evening  entertainments  at  the  school,  and 
visiting  of  the  teachers  and  the  housekeepers  at  the  homes  of  the  parents,  the  distribution 
of  simple  medicines  and  the  opportunity  to  give  advice,  individual  contact  with  the  chil- 
dren and  their  homes.  These  and  many  others  might  be  mentioned  as  mighty  but  silent 
influences  unconsdously  and  unobtrusively  drawing  children  and  parents  together,  nearer 
to  civilization,  and  removing  prejudice  and  opposition  to  education.  In  this  natural  proc- 
ess the  Indian  homes  are  not  being  broken  up  and  parental  ties  are  not  being  severed.  The 
<di]ldren  are  being  educated  in  the  midst  of  the  environments  in  which  at  least  95  per  cent 
will  be  better  off  to  Uve. 

In  the  day  schools  should  be  placed  the  best  Christian  teachers  and  housekeepers,  and 
of  these  much  should  be  required.  The  buildings  should  be  kept  well  painted.  Playgrounds 
should  be  well  provided,  so  that  the  children  below  school  age  will  look  with  longing  eye 
to  enter,  as  they  do  at  some  schools  now.  Small  irrigation  plants  should  be  put  in  where 
needed,  as  at  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.  Fruit  trees,  plants,  and  shoibbeir  suit- 
able to  the  climate  should  be  planted.  A  few  cows,  pigs,  chickens,  etc.,  should  be  allowed 
in  order  to  create  a  love  for  the  domestic  fowls  and  animals. 

Walter  P.  Squires,  day  school  inspector,  Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak. — A  properly 
equipped  day  school  in  charge  of  a  competent  Christian  teacher  and  housekeeper  improves 
the  moral  condition  of  the  camp  where  the  school  is  situated  and  by  the  example  of  a  good 
garden  shows  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  agricultural  pursuits.  In  following  the 
plan  for  individual  gardens,  as  given  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  Indian  Schools,  the 
pupil  becomes  interested  in  his  garden  at  school,  talks  it  over  at  home  in  the  evening,  the 
Indian  parents  become  interested,  and  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  see  the  pupil  bring 
the  parents  to  school  to  show  them  with  pride  the  result  of  his  labors.  From  these  indi? 
vidual  gardens  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  take  home  at  least  half  of  the  products,  which  not 
only  increases  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  but  by  its  influence  has  caused  the  parents  to  enlarge 
the  garden  at  home.  Not  only  along  the  line  of  gardening  can  the  homes  be  reached,  but 
in  other  lines  of  industrial  work,  such  as  cooking,  sewing,  etc.  This  dual  plan  of  educat- 
ing the  parents  as  well  as  the  child  makes  the  properly  equipped  day  scnool  one  of  the 
most  civilizing  factors  in  the  Indian  work. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Wright,  superintendent  San  Jacinto  Indian  School,  California. — One  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  day  schools  is  the  indirect  benefit  to  the  older  Indians. 
In 'some  instances  this  influence  is  remarkable.  The  day  school  quarters,  therefore,  should 
be  equipped  with  all  ordinary  conveniences,  both  for  the  comfort  of  the  cmplcwees  and  as 
a  standing  object  lesson  for  the  older  Indians  and  the  pupils  of  the  school.  The  faithful 
teacher,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  zealous  and  well-qualified  housekeeper,  will  make  the 
day  school  a  success  and  will  prove  a  great  aid  in  preparing  the  Indian  for  self-support, 
independence,  and  final  assimilation  into  citizenship. 
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C.  J.  Crandall.  superintendent  Santa  Fe  Indian  School,  New  Mexico. — ^The  best  ^x)d 
and  the  best  children  are  the  last  to  leave  the  reservation  as  a  rule.  Then  why  not  Uy  to 
reach  them  through  the  local  or  day  school  ?  There  is  a  need  for  more  and  better  equii^Md 
day  schools.  Toooften  this  school  consists  of  a  sinele  schoolroom.  The  teacher's  quarters 
may  consist  of  one  or  two  rooms  and  the  roofs  may  keep  out  the  sunshine,  but  not  we  snow 
and  rain.  There  should  be  in  addition  to  the  regular  schoolroom,  a  sewing  room,  a  woik- 
shop  for  the  boys,  a  dining  room  and  kitchen;  the  teacher  should  be  provided  with  oom> 
fortable  quarters;  the  school  should  have  its  bath  house  and  wash  room;  there  should  be 
a  school  garden;  the  groimds  should  be  fenced,  and  flower  gardens  and  lawns  should 
take  the  place  of  unkept  and  imtidy  yards.  Some  poultry  and  a  cow  and  a  horse  will  add 
to  the  school.  In  addition  to  the  regular  teacher  there  should  be  a  housekeeper,  and 
there  may  be  a  matron  and  industriS  teacher.  The  Indian  parent  should  at  all  times- 
be  made  welcome  at  the  school,  and  thus  will  he  take  an  interest  in  the  school  and  what 
is  being  done  for  his  child.  The  noonday  luncheon  is  important.  Above  all,  the  employees 
in  the  day  school  must  have  an  interest  in  their  work  and  the  Indian.  The  day  scfaooJ 
wiU  thus  become  a  feeder  and  a  help  to  the  more  advanced  Indian  schools. 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  Mrs.  Amelia  S.  Quinton,  New  York  City,  president  of  the 
National  Indian  Association;  Miss  Marv  0.  Judd,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Miss  Mabelle 
Biggart,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED. 

Resolvedf  That  we  hereby  tender  our  thanks  to  the  President  for  persuading  the  Hon. 
Francis  E.  Leupp  to  accept  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  we  feel  thAt 
under  his  able  guidance  a  great  step  forward  will  be  taken  in  advancing  the  cause  of  the 
Indian. 

Readvedf  That  we  hereby  tender  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  our  sincere  thanks  for 
the  cordial  support  he  has  given  us  in  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  children,  and  that 
we  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  reforms  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  intro- 
ducing in  the  Indian  school  service.  We  commend  the  good  wotk  done  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Schools,  and  extend  our  thimks  for  the  helpful  suggestions  tendmg  to 
better  the  Indian.  We  thank  the  vice-president  of  the  department,  Mr.  R.  A.  Cochran,  for 
the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  our  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  care  exercised  and  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  CM 
Service  Commission  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  efliciency  in  the  Indian  field  service. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  and  tendered  hereby  to  the  officials  and  people  of 
Asbuiy  Park  and  Ocean  Grove  for  the  cordial  welcome  extended  to  us  and  the  many  coar- 
tesies  we  have  received  from  them.  We  also  sincerely  thank  the  local  press  for  their  report* 
of  our  proceedings  and  helpful  notices,  and  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  band  for  supplying  the 
music. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 

Washington^  D,  <7.,  September  25^  1906. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  together  with  a  r&umfi  of 
the  proceedings,  papers,  and  discussions  at  institutes,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix. 

The  greater  part  of  the  year  I  have  spent  in  the  field  endeavoring 
to  improve  the  class-room  work  in  Indian  schools  by  demonstrating 
to  teachers  the  good  results  that  can  be  accomplished  by  following 
the  methods  used  at  noted  schools — Hampton,  Tuskegee,  and  oth- 
ers— especially    in    correlating   the   literary    and    industrial    work. 
When  1  have  found  that  the  method  used  in  a  particular  class  room 
was  not  producing  the  desired  results,  my  plan  has  been  to  show  the 
teacher  how   to  overcome  the   defects  by   using  another  method. 
When  the  same  defect  has  been  observed  in  a  number  of  schools  a 
circular  has  been  issued  describing  a  method  that  has  been  tried  in 
several  schools  and  found  effective.     Frequently  it  has  been  found 
advisable  to  spend  considerable  time  at  a  school  in  order  to  adapt 
the  course  of  study  to  the  local  conditions    Much  time  has  also  been 
devoted  to  assisting  individual  teachers,  especially  those  just  enter- 
ing the  Service,  by  going  over  with  them  the  course  of  instruction  to 
be  followed  and  by  preparing  sample  lessons  for  their  guidance. 

Special  effort  has  been  made  to  eliminate  from  the  curriculum 
everything  of  an  unpractical  nature  and  to  adapt  instruction  to  local 
conditions  and  immediate  and  practical  needs  of  pupils.  Too  many 
teachers  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  their  efforts  should  be  directed 
toward  transforming  the  Indian  into  something  else  rather  than 
developing  him  along  natural  lines.  To  overcome  this,  teachers 
have  oeen  urged  to  study  conditions  on  the  reservations,  the  home 
life  and  individual  characteristics  of  their  pupils,  and  in  planning 
their  work  to  examine  rigidly  their  methods  and  results  and  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  value  of  education  to  any  child  is  measured 
by  its  usefulness  to  him  in  later  life. 

By  persistent  effort  the  adoption  of  the  objective  method  of  teach- 
ing pupils  to  speak  English  has  been  secured  in  many  schools,  where 
children  now  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language  in  a 
shorter  time  than  they  do  in  other  schools.  On  first  entermg  the 
Service  teachers  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  differences  in  heredity 
and  home  environment  between  white  and  Indian  children,  and  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  methods  of  teaching  which  are  suited  to 
white  pupils  should  be  materially  modified  in  instructing  Indians. 
They  also  often  overlook  the  fact  that  most  Indian  children  when 
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they  enter  school  can  not  speak  English,  and  that  they  require  con- 
tinual drilling  to  gain  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  our  lan- 
guagje.  When  a  teacher  has  been  found  who  has  had  unusual  suc- 
cess in  teaching  Indian  children  to  speak  English,  the  plan  has  been 
to  bring  her  methods  to  the  attention  of  other  teachers  for  their 
guidance.  While  such  efforts  to  assist  individual  teachers  along 
this  and  other  lines  of  work  have  required  much  time  and  labor, 
they  are  beginning  to  show  good  results. 

The  schools  have  been  ur^ed  to  devote  more  attention  to  instruct- 
ing the  girls  in  family  cooking,  and  an  outline  course  has  been  pre- 
pared, which,  by  your  direction,  was  included  in  the  curriculum  at 
the  beginning  of  the  current  school  year.  The  course  provides  for 
teaching  the  rudiments  and  theory  of  cooking  in  the  class  room,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  better  results  will  be  secured  than  hitherto  in  this 
branch  of  the  school  work. 

Pupils  of  those  tribes  who  are  earning  a  living  to  any  extent  by 
the  practise  of  their  native  arts  and  crafts  have  Been  encouraged  to 
continue  to  prax^tise  them,  and  a  few  schools  have  found  it  advanta- 
geous to  employ  native  instructors. 

A  great  deal  of  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  supervision  of  inf^ti- 
tutes,  which  it  has  been  the  custom  to  hold  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing teachers  together  and  instructing  them  in  methods  that  are 
particularly  adapted  to  Indian  educational  work.  In  compliance 
with  your  instructions,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  bring  out  the 
methods  employed  in  the  schools  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  and  Hampton, 
Va.  Demonstration  lessons  were  presented,  with  classes  of  Indian 
children,  showing  how  the  methods  used  at  these  well-known  schools 
should  be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Indian.  The  institutes 
were  well  attended,  and  unusual  interest  was  shown  thruout  the 
sessions. 

Altho  a  circular  was  issued  in  1904  giving  detailed  instructions 
in  regard  to  maintaining  hygienic  conditions  in  dormitories  and 
pointing  out  precautions  to  be  observed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease among  pupils,  the  importance  of  this  matter  has  been  overlookt 
at  a  number  of  schools,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  reissue 
the  circular. 

The  inj?trnctions  regarding  the  establishment  of  reading  circles 
among  teachers  have  been  complied  with  by  a  few  of  the  schools. 
At  one  of  them,  where  the  work  had  been  weak,  decided  improve- 
ment was  noticeable  after  employees'  meetings  had  been  held  regu- 
larlv  for  some  time.  The  superintendent  of  that  school  had  viaited 
Tuslcegee,  and  realized  how  his  school  would  be  benefited  if  its  work 
were  modeled  on  similar  lines,  especially  in  correlating  the  literary 
and  industrial  instruction  and  in  adapting  it  to  the  local  needs  of 
pupils. 

The  importance  of  practising  more  thrifty  economy  with  refer- 
once  to  pupils'  wearing  apparel,  etc.,  has  been  apparent  at  several 
schools,  and  a  circular  has  been  isvsued  calling  the  attention  of  school 
matrons  to  this  matter. 

By  your  direction  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  the  schools  in  regard 
to  making  commencement  exercises  more  practical  and  less  theoret- 
ical, in  order  to  bring  out  the  actual  acquirements  of  pupils  and  ex- 
emplify the  methods  of  instruction,  especially  industrial.    A  num- 
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ber  of  schools  endeavored  to  carry  out  this  idea,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  commencements  next  summer  will  follow  more  closely  the  plan 
proposed. 

8CH00La(  VISITED. 

PHOENIX   SCHOOL,  ARIZONA. 

I 

The  school  plant  was  in  good  condition.    Lack  of  water  for  irri- 
gation has  been  a  constant  nindrance  to  the  agricultural  work,  but 
this  condition^  will  be  materially  relieved  when  the  Tonto  dam  at 
Roosevelt  is  completed.    The  dairy  bam  was  well  equipped,  and  the 
herd  of  cows  should  be  increased  when  sufficient  water  is  available  to 
insure  more  pasturage.    The  domestic  science  department  was  accom- 
plishing good  results,  and  this  branch  of  the  work,  as  well  as  poultry 
raising,  butter  making,  etc.,  will  be  given  more  attention  on  com- 
pletion of  the  farm  cottage.    The  class-room  instruction  was  above 
the  average,  the  superintendent  having  visited  Tuskegee  and,  realiz- 
ing the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  conducting  the  work  alone  similar 
lines,  required  the  teachers  to  hold  meetings  once  a  week,  and  to  unite 
with  the  industrial  employees  twice  a  month,  and  as  a  result  of  these 
conferences  the  work  was  closely  correlated.    The  superintendent  is 
laboring  faithfully  for  the  betterment  of  the  school,  and  I  believe 
the  literary  work  is  conducted  more  closely  along  the  lines  you  have 
outlined  than  any  school  so  far  visited. 

PIMA   BOABDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOLS,   ARIZONA. 

The  Pima  boarding  school  plant,  located  at  Sacaton,  is  in  fairly 
good  condition,  altho  several  of  the  adobe  buildings  are  old  and  new 
ones  are  required.  Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  on  the  school 
farm,  and  the  agricultural  work  has  been  extended  since  the  installa- 
tion of  the  irrigation  system. 

The  work  or  the  six  dav  schools  under  this  agencv  should  be  im- 
proved.  Several  of  them  require  two  or  three  days'  time  to  reach, 
and  the  superintendent  in  charge  finds  it  impossible  to  give  them 

E roper  attention,  as  his  time  is  largely  taken  up  with  agency  matters. 
[e  recommends  the  employment  of  an  experienced  day-school  in- 
spector who  could  give  his  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  day-school 
work,  in  which  recommendation  I  concur.  I  also  recommend  that  a 
windmill  water  system  be  installed  at  each  of  these  day  schools,  in 
order  to  provide  sufficient  Water  for  fire  protection,  irrigation  of 
gardens,  and  domestic  purposes. 

The  general  conditions  on  the  Pima  Reservation  were  improved 
over  those  of  my  previous  visit.  The  Indian  homes  presented  a 
better  appearance,  and  their  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  melons,  etc., 
should  be  ample  for  their  support.  They  are  largely  dependent 
upon  irrigation  for  successful  farming,  and  the  completion  of  the 
pumping  plants  along  the  Gila  River  will  materially  assist  them. 

PALA   DAY   SCHOOLS,  CALIFORNIA. 

The  general  conditions  at  Pala  were  much  improved  and  the  In- 
dians seemed  contented.  The  superintendent  offered  prizes  for  the 
b^st  gardens  at  Pala,  and  excellent  conditions  at  the  homes  were  the 
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result  of  this  competition.  The  small  farms  across  the  river  were 
an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  irrigation  and  industry 
in  this  section  of  California. 

Pala, — ^The  teacher  has  a  good  influence  over  the  Indians,  has  been 
among  them  fourteen  years,  speaks  their  language,  and  is  appealed 
to  frequently  in  adjusting  their  difficulties.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  the  results  good. 

Kincon, — ^The  buildings  have  been  improved.  Altho  the  ground 
available  for  a  school  garden  is  limited,  the  teacher  had  evidently 
done  much  outdoor  work. 

La  Jolla, — The  teacher  was  succeeding  in  the  class  room,  cultivated 
a  garden,  and  lookt  after  the  interests  of  the  old  Tnaians.  The 
attendance  was  small,  many  of  the  children  being  away  assisting  on 
the  farms.  Altho  much  of  the  land  is  rough  and  wet,  the  crops  of 
the  La  JoUa  Indians  lookt  well. 

Santa  Ysahel. — ^The  attendance  was  fairly  good,  altho  this  school 
is  comparatively  new.  The  class-room  methods  of  teaching  were 
satisfactory,  and  the  teacher  was  giving  close  attention  to  the  out- 
door work.  More  land  is  needed  for  pasturage,  as  many  of  the  chil- 
dren live  at  a  distance  and  are  compelled  to  ride  to  school ;  also  that 
cows  maj  be  kept  and  the  pupils  taught  the  care  of  milk  and  butter, 
as  dairying  is  a  profitable  occupation  here. 

Pechanga, — ^The  teacher  at  this  school  is  a  full-blood  Stockbridge 
Indian,  and  is  doing  excellent  work.  He  has  made  great  improve- 
ments during  the  short  time  he  has  been  there. 

Capitan  Grande. — ^The  buildings  are  fairly  good,  and  lumber  was 
on  the  groimd  for  making  the  necessary  improvements.  The  teach- 
er's work  in  the  class  room  was  good,  and  he  also  had  an  excellent 
garden.  The  Indians  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  school,  altho 
the  attendance  was  small. 

I  believe  there  are  12  or  14  Los  Conejos  Indian  children,  who  live 
about  7  miles  distant,  who  would  attend  this  school  were  a  road  con- 
structed ;  it  could  be  done  at  small  expense. 

SAN    JACINTO   DAY   SCHOOLS,   CALIFORNIA. 

Sahoha. — I  found  the  buildings  in  good  condition.  The  teacher 
seemed  interested  in  his  work,  but  the  class-room  instruction  was  not 
accomplishing  the  desired  results. 

Potrero, — The  buildings  should  be  improved  by  an  addition  to  the 
employees'  quarters  and  by  the  erection  of  a  separate  schoolhouse. 
The  class-room  work  was  above  the  average,  and  the  children  were 
receiving  instruction  in  cooking,  the  noonday  meal  being  well  pre- 
pared. An  attempt  was  made  to  conduct  a  school  garden,  but  the 
ground  had  never  been  under  cultivation  and  little  could  be  raised 
the  first  year. 

Martinez, — The  school  building  and  employees'  quarters  were  mis- 
erable, and  a  new  plant  is  urgently  needed.  The  class-room  work  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  girls  were  given  practical  instruction  in  cooking 
and  sewing. 

These  Indians,  since  the  completion  of  the  new  artesian  wells,  have 
raised  quantities  of  melons,  and  while  I  was  there  several  of  them 
spent  the  night  irrigating.    The  man  who  had  the  earliest  crop  was 
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helped  by  the  missionary  to  ship  it  to  New  York,  and  received  $32  for 
32  melons.  Many  cultivated  good  gardens,  but  they  were  clamoring 
for  more  water  for  irrigation,  which  it  is  hoped  they  will  soon  have. 

SHERMAN    INSTITUTE,   RIVERSIDE,   CAL. 

The  buildings  were  in  good  repair,  and  the  grounds  imusually  well 
kept. 

A  large  number  of  girls  are  given  practical  training  in  general 
household  work.  The  girls  completing  the  course  can  immediately 
fiiid  empWment  at  from  $25  to  $30  a  month  in  families  at  River- 
side and  Pasadena,  and  in  view  of  the  great  demand  for  their 
services  this  feature  of  their  training  should  be  emphasized.  This 
will  necessitate  providing  better  equipment  in  the  cooking  and  sewing 
departments.  Instruction  in  butter  making  and  poultry  raising 
should  receive  more  attention  from  a  large  number  of  girls. 

Several  of  the  teachers  did  not  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of 
adapting  the  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  pupils,  and  con- 
siderable time  was  spent  in  endeavoring  to  assist  them  individually. 
Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  farmers  who  under- 
stand local  conditions,  and  this  had  interfered  to  some  extent  with 
agricultural  instruction.  The  gardener,  who  has  been  there  several 
years,  has  been  unusually  successful. 

Practical  demonstrative  work  by  graduating  pupils  was  a  special 
feature  of  the  commencement  exercises,  which  proved  entertaining  as 
well  as  instructive. 

HASKELL   INSTITUTE,  LAWRENCE,  KAN8. 

The  buildings  are  well  constructed  and  equipped  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  school  plant  good. 

The  instruction  given  the  boys  in  the  various  trades  is  practical. 
In  individual  cases  the  training  is  carried  thru  to  ^aduation,  and  a 
number  of  Haskell  boys  are  making  a  living  working  at  the  trades 
learned  at  the  school.  The  sewing  department  is  well  conducted. 
This  school  was  one  of  the  first  to  estaolish  a  cooking  department, 
and  the  work  is  carried  on  systematically  and  is  accomplishing  good 
results.  The  work  could  be  enlarged  to  advantage,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  an  additional  teacher  be  allowed.  The  present  teacher 
of  cooking  carries  on,  in  addition  to  her  regular  work,  poultry  rais- 
ing, laundering,  and  butter  making.  The  classes  are  unusually  large 
and  an  assistant  is  a  necessity. 

The  new  hospital  is  a  commodious  building  and  is  well  supplied 
with  modem  appliances.  Better  opportunities  are  now  afforded  for 
giving  pupils  instruction  in  nursing  and  caring  for  the  sick. 

The  commercial  department,  which  vou  directed  to  be  reestablished, 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  students  having  a  small  percentage 
of  Indian  blood,  who,  under  the  law,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
attending  Government  schools. 

This  school  instructs  about  700  pupils  each  year. 
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BTANbiNG  IKOCK:  RESERVATION,   NORTH  DAKOTA. 

The  building  at  the  agency  school  were  in  good  repair,  but  better 
bathing  and  hghting  facilities  were  needed.  The  Sisters  gave  the 
girls  careful  household  instruction,  which  was  evidenced  by  me  neat- 
ness of  the  dormitories  and  the  excellent  demonstration  work  given 
in  the  class  rooms  during  the  institute  week.  Poultry  raising  also 
receives  attention.  Stock  raising  is  the  principal  industry,  and  the 
school  herd  was  well  cared  for  and  afforded  valuable  training  for  the 
students.  On  the  long  drive  from  the  railroad  to  the  agency  1  was 
imprest  with  the  great  amount  of  pasture  going  to  waste^  and  it  was 
evident  that  thousands  of  dollars  would  accrue  to  the  Indians  if  there 
were  more  stock  on  the  range. 

The  institute  held  at  the  boarding  school  was  well  attended  by  an 
enthusiastic  gathering.  One  of  the  features  of  the  work  was"  the 
demonstration  lessons  presented  with  xilasses  of  Indian  children. 
Four  of  the  five  day  schools  were  without  teachers,  and  it  was  stated 
that  unless  the  salaries  were  increased  it  would  be  difficult  to  fill  these 
positions  during  the  coming  year.  The  one  woman  who  had  held  on 
to  her  school  had  a  fine  garden  and  an  excellent  influence  over  the 
community. 

CHILOCCO   SCHOOL,   OKLAHOMA. 

Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  school  plant.  The 
girls  are  well  trained  in  sewing  and  cooking,  but  it  is  no{>ed  tiiat 
another  year  large  classes  will  be  conducted  m  these  most  necessary 
branches  of  an  Indian  girl's  education. 

The  printing  department,  which  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  Service, 
gives  the  boys  taking  up  this  work  thoro  training. 

The  plan  of  individualizing  the  outdoor  work  for  the  smaller  chil- 
dren is  carried  on  here,  each  being  given  a  plat  in  the  garden  to  care 
for.  This  gives  them  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  arouses 
an  ambition  to  do  their  work  well,  and  it  is  noped  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple can  be  extended  thruout  the  agricultural  course.  From  year  to 
year  the  plats  of  ground  and  the  responsibilities  and  labors  of  the 
boys  should  be  gradually  increased  until  the  senior  year,  when  each 
boy  should  be  allowed  what  might  be  termed  a  "  miniature  farm,'' 
perhaps  4  or  5  acres,  and  should  be  required  to  conduct  the  woit 
entirely  by  himself,  aided,  however,  by  discussions  in  the  class  room 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture.  He  should  be  re- 
quired to  lay  out  the  little  farm  into  fields,  select  the  crops  best 
adapted  to  the  soil,  determine  the  space  to  be  allotted  to  each  and  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  necessary  to  insure  a  good  yield,  cultivate  the 
various  crops  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  general  put  into  practise 
what  he  has  learned  in  the  class  room  and  field  thruout  his  course. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  some  plan  may  be  devised  whereby  30  or  40 
acres  of  the  large  fertile  tract  of  land  which  belongs  to  the  school  can 
be  leased  to  each  graduate  for  a  few  years.  The  school  could  exer- 
cise a  general  supervision  over  the  work,  and  after  a  few  years'  train- 
ing under  such  conditions  the  young  men  would  be  able  to  cultivate 
their  allotments  in  an  intelligent  manner  and  become  independent 
and  successful  farmers. 

The  school  farm  contains  8,640  acres,  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  cli- 
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mate  favorable,  and  all  conditions  combine  to  make  it  a  desirable 
location  for  an  agricultural  school. 

SALEM    (cHEMAWA)    SCHOOL,  OREGON. 

This  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  school  in  the  Northwest,  and 
during  the  past  year  the  plaint  h^  been  improved.  The  school  fe^rxa 
contains  345  ^cres  and  is  usually  productive.  Extensiye  and  varied 
fruit  raising  and  j^griculturj^l  wQ^:k  can  he  carried  on  successfully, 
HtXid  in  view  of  this  it  is  recommended  that  more  time  be  devoted  to 
farming,  dairyiixg,  and  horticulture  than  is  usual  at  schools  wheye 
the  climatic  conditions  are  less  favorable.  Bach  boy  showing  an 
aptitude  for  a  particular  t^-ade  is  encouraged  to  fit  himself  to  follow 
it  for  a  livelihood. 

The  girls  do  not  receive  sufficient  training  in  the  duties  of  house- 
keeping, especially  cooking  and  dairying,  but  the  superintendent 
stated  that  he  hopes  another  year  to  have  his  buildings  in  such  condi- 
tion that  more  attention  can  be  given  these  subjects. 

This  school  was  industrious  enough  the  past  year  to  make  about 
1-000  yards  of  rag  carpet  which,  besides  adding  materially  to  the  fur- 
ushing  of  the  dormitories,  afforded  practical  instruction  that  will 
enable  the  girls  to  make  their  homes  more  comfortable  and  attractive, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  other  schools  will  give  their  pupils  similar 
instruction. 

The  water  system  is  inadequate  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  school, 
and  the  construction  of  a  number  of  cisterns  that  can  be  used  during 
what  is  kno^  as  the  "  dry  season  "  is  a  necessity. 

The  open-air  treatment  for  tuberculosis  has  been  put  into  practise 
at  this  school.  The  patients  are  kept  in  tents  placed  in  the  orchard, 
and  they  seemed  happy  and  contented  among  the  flowers  and  bees. 

An  effort  was  made  to  carry  out  your  instruction  in  regard  to  com- 
mencements, and  the  superintendent  hopes  another  year  to  have  more 
poractical  demonstrative  work. 

SILETZ  SCHOOL,  OREGON. 

The  attendance  was  regular,  including  practically  all  the  children 
on  the  reservation  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  There  were  about 
60  children  in  the  school,  and  these,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were 
full  bloods.  The  class-room  work  showed  decided  improvement,  and 
the  pupils  took  a  special  interest  in  the  outdoor  agricultural  work. 
The  matron's  department^  imder  the  supervision  of  a  halfrblood  In- 
dian woman,  was  especially  well  conducted. 

A  majority  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  speak  English,  live 
in  fairly  comfortable  houses,  keep  good  horses,  and  are  able  to  trans- 
act busmess  with  little  assistance.  A  great  deal  of  land  remains  to 
be  cleared,  tho  much  of  the  inherited  land  has  been  sold  to  the  Danes 
and  Norwegians,  whose  thrift  and  economy  offer  good  object  lessons 
to  the'  Indians. 

These  Indians  are  50  well  advanced  in  civilization  that  it  would 
seem  practicable  to  conduct  a  day  school  on  the  site  of  the  present 
boarding  school  to  accommodate  the  smaller  diildren.  The  larger 
children  could  be  transferred  to  the  Salem.  (Chemawa)  school,  which 
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is  only  a  day's  drive  from  the  reservation,  where  facilities  are  af- 
f ordea  for  giving  advanced  training. 

CARLISLE    SCHOOL,    PENNSYLVANIA. 

This  school  has  an  enrollment  of  over  1,000  pupils.  The  "  outing 
system,"  thru  which  many  of  this  number  are  placed  in  good  homes 
in  the  surrounding  neighborhood  for  part  of  tne  year,  has  been  ex- 
tended. At  the  school  the  girls  are  given  practical  instruction  in 
sewing  and  general  housework,  and  when  they  have  completed  the 
course  most  of  them  are  capable  of  taking  charge  of  a  small  house- 
hold. Additions  have  been  made  to  the  equipment  of  some  of  the 
shops,  which  has  improved  the  facilities  for  giving  instruction  and 
turning  out  completed  work.  The  class  room  and  industrial  teach- 
ing is  becoming  more  closely  correlated. 

At  the  Carlisle  commencement  native  Indian  music  was  success- 
fully played  and  sung,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  carry  out  your 
directions  as  given  in  the  following  circular  letter  sent  to  superin- 
tendents : 

The  Oflace  desires  the  schools  to  have  practical  demonstrative  work  by  grad- 
uating pupils  made  a  leading  feature  of  the  commencement  exercises.  This 
plan  has  been  successfully  carried  out  by  a  number  of  training  schools.  At 
the  commencements  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  for  example,  a  boy  brings  his 
tools  upon  the  stage  and  performs  a  piece  of  mechanical  work  in  the  presence 
of  the  audience,  explaining  the  process  as  he  goes  along.  A  girl  illustrates 
and  expounds  in  like  manner  a  branch  of  domestic  industry  in  which  she  has 
been  trained.  The  same  plan  is  carried  out,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at 
Hampton. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  example  of  these  two  so  noted  schools  could  be  fol- 
lowed to  advantage  in  arranging  for  the  commencement  exercises  at  your 
school,  varying  the  nature  of  the  work  shown  so  as  best  to  bring  out  the 
acquirements  of  the  pupils  and  exemplify  the  methods  of  instruction,  espe- 
cially along  industrial  lines. 

In  class  essays  or  papt^rs  at  commencement,  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
talk  about  conditions  at  home  and  to  tell  how  they  hope  to  better  these  con- 
ditions when  they  return.  For  example,  if  a  boy  expects  to  cultivate  his 
allotment,  have  him  tell  something  about  what  kind  of  a  house  or  barn  be 
would  build,  how  he  would  lay  off  his  land  into  fields,  the  farming  implements 
he  would  need,  and  the  kind  of  stock  he  would  select,  or  otherwise  how  be 
would  conduct  his  farm.  Grain  or  vegetables  might  be  brought  in  and  the 
various  processes  of  growth  illustrated  as  far  as  practicable  with  the  seeds, 
then  the  young  shoots,  then  the  matured  plant,  and  finally  the  ripened  prod- 
uct. The  boys  might  talk  about  the  trades  they  are  learning,  the  demand  at 
their  homes  for  good  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  etc.,  and  what  they  expect  to 
do  with  their  trades  when  they  have  mastered  them;  the  girls  of  what  has 
been  taught  them  in  such  arts  as  sewing  and  cooking.  One  year  at  Tuskegee 
a  girl  talked  about  butter  making,  showing  the  actual  work  of  skimming, 
churning,  etc. 

The  school  ofllcials  at  Hampton  are  very  particular  about  the  dress  of  the 
students,  tho  only  plain  materials  are  used.  Frequently  a  class  will  select  a 
special  color.  One  year  the  girls  wore  a  tan  shirt  waist  cotton  suit,  another 
year  they  had  blue  and  white  striped  print,  always  neatly  made  by  them- 
selves. 

The  Oflace  deems  it  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian  school  serv- 
ice that  the  annual  commencement  exercises  shall  be  of  a  practical  rather  than 
a  mere  rhetorical  character,  and  we  hope  you  will  take  the  matter  up  in. 
arranging  the  program  for  your  next  commencement 

PINE  RIDGE   RESERVATION,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  boarding-school  plant  was  in  fairly  good  repair,  and  cement 
walks  were  being  laid.    The  class-room  instruction  showed  improve-  * 
ment  over  that  of  my  former  visit,  and  teachers  were  endeavoring 
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to  make  the  work  practical.  The  matron's  department  was  unusually 
well  conducted,  teaching  the  girls  cooking  and  general  household 
work  receiving  special  attention.  The  irrigation  system  has  been 
improved  and  extended,  and  the  gardener,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
boys,  raised  large  quantities  of  vegetables.  A  local  institute  was 
held  here  in  September. 

Day  school  No.  27. — The  teacher  is  a  full-blood  Sioux,  a  graduate 
of  a  Government  school,  and  is  one  of  the  best  teachers  on  the  reser- 
vation. He  had  a  pupil  teacher  at  the  sand  table  giving  the  small 
children  constant  drill  in  the  use  of  English  words,  while  he  was 
giving  the  larger  pupils  practical  instruction  in  buying,  selling, 
weighing,  measuring,  etc.  He  brought  a  class  of  full-blood  Indian 
children  to  the  institute  and  gave  an  excellent  demonstration  lesson 
for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers. 

Day  school  No.  4- — ^The  housekeeper  was  giving  practical  in- 
struction in  cooking  and  sewing.  She  had  the  ingenuity  to  use  the 
Government  dress  material  in  an  artistic  manner,  and  the  girls 
seemed  proud  of  their  clothing.  The  children  were  carefully  looked 
after,  and  everything  about  the  school  was  immaculately  clean. 

Day  school  ffo.  25. — ^The  teacher  is  an  enthusiastic  agriculturist, 
and  the  extensive  garden  cultivated  this  year  demonstrated  his 
ability  in  this  work.  This  is  one  of  the  best  located  schools  in  the 
reservation  and  surrounded  by  good  agricultural  land. 

Day  school  No.  6. — ^The  teacher  conducts  a  miniature  store  in  the 
class  room  to  give  pupils  a  knowledge  of  business  methods.  An 
Indian  boy  acts  as  storekeeper,  and  pupils  are  required  to  make 
purchases  at  current  prices,  and  are  taught  to  observe  whether  or 
not  their  weights  are  correct.  They  are  also  taught  the  value  of 
garden  products  raised.  Government  supplies  issued,  etc.  The 
children  read  remarkably  well  and  did  rapidly  more  advanced  prac- 
tical arithmetic  work  than  I  have  seen  in  many  of  the  large  boarding 
schools. 

Day  school  No.^  11. — ^The  teacher  had  been  in  the  service  but  a 
short  time,  and  he  was  urged  to  study  the  methods  of  several 
teachers  on  the  reservation  who  were  doing  remarkably  good  work, 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  literatui^  sent  out  from  the  Office 
relative  to  teaching  Indian  children  to  speak  English,  and  to  attend 
the  sectional  teachers'  meetings.  Several  years  ago  the  day-school 
inspector  adopted  the  plan  of  having  three  or  four  teachers  meet 
at  some  one  of  the  schools  once  or  twice  a  month.  A  teacher  who 
was  unusually  successful  in  teaching  arithmetic  would  demonstrate 
his  methods,  another  would  show  how  he  taught  reading,  and  so  on. 
This  plan  is  especially  helpful  to  new  teachers. 

Day  school  No.  10. — ^The  housekeeper,  not  being  hfimpered  by  the 
care  of  a  family  of  her  own,  was  able  to  give  careiul  attention  to  the 
Indian  children  and  taught  cooking  and  sewing  unusually  well.  The 
cleanliness  of  the  school  was  remarkable. 

Day  scjiool  No.  9. — The  buildings  were  in  excellent  condition ;  the 
class-room  methods  were  practical ;  the  children  were  ambitious,  and 
the  day-school  inspector  stated  that  marked  improvement  had  been 
made  liere  in  the  last  two  years.  The  housekeeper  did  not  have  any 
small  children  of  her  own  to  look  after,  and  her  work  was  imusually 
good.  ' 

Day  school  No.  26. — ^The  school  was  in  charge  of  a  temporary 
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teacher  and  housekeeper,  and  they  were  doing  excellent  work.  With 
true  western  spirit,  these  women  had,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boys, 
fenced  a  pasture,  and  while  I  was  there  they  were  negotiating^  with  an 
Indian  to  assist  in  digging  about  100  bushels  of  potatoes  which  tbey 
were  anxious  to  store  before  a  freeze. 

ROSEBUD  RESERVATION,  SOUT^  DAKOTA. 

The  general  conditions  of  the  boarding  school  were  improved  and 
the  buildings  in  good  repair.  The  hospital  facilities  are  poor  and  a 
new  building  for  this  purpose  is  an  urgent  need.  The  class-room 
work  was  good,  espjecially  m  the  primary  grades,  .and  the  ^rls  were 
given  practical  training  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  general  household 
work.  The  agricultural  work  was  unusuaUy  good^  and  large  quan- 
tities of  vegetables  and  farm  products  were  raised. 

An  institute  was  held  at  the  boarding  school  in  September,  and  all 
the  teachers  on  the  reservation,  with  one  exception,  were  present, 
some  of  them  driving  110  miles.  A  deep  interest  was  shown  in  the 
meetings,  and  it  is  believed  that  much  good  will  accrue  to  the  Service. 

Iron  Creek  day  school. — Recent  repairs  have  been  made  to  the 
buildings.  The  schoolroom  instruction  was  fairly  «ood,  and  prac- 
tical  garden  work  has  received  special  attention.  The  housekeeper 
taught  the  girls  sewing  and  cooking. 

(Jut  Meat  Creek  day  nchool, — The  location  is  excellent  and  the  gar- 
den unusually  productive,  large  quantities  of  vegetables  being  raised. 
The  housekeeper,  not  having  any  children,  devoted  all  of  her  time  to 
looking  after  the  welfare  or  the  pupils  and  was  doing  excellent  work. 

Upper  Cut  Meat  Creek  day  scaool. — The  teacher  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  children  and  was  ambitious  and  willing  toj  learn.  The 
class-room  methods  were  good  and  the  teaching  practical.  He  had 
an  excellent  garden. 

lie  Dog^s  Camp  day  school, — The  garden  produced  large  quanti- 
ties of  vegetables,  the  cultivation  or  which  gave  pupils  practical 
training.  Both  the  teacher  and  housekeeper  read  excellent  papers  at 
the  local  institute,  in  which  they  outlined  the  duties  of  day-school 
employees. 

•  Ited  Leaf  Camp  day  school. — The  teacher  and  the  housekeeper  are 
new  in  the  Service,  but  they  were  deepljr  interested  in  their  work  and 
were  making  heroic  efforts  along  practical  lines  to  accomplish  good 
results. 

Black  Pipe  day  school. — The  attendance  was  small,  but  endeavor 
was  being  made  by  the  day-school  inspector  to  secure  better  results, 

Cora  Creek  day  school. — The  buildings  were  in  good  condition, 
and  an  excellent  garden  was  cultivated.  The  housekeeper,  having 
no  children  of  her  own  to  look  after,  was  doing  unusually  good  work. 

Decided  improvement  was  noti<3ed  among  the  old  people,  as  many 
now  have  gardens  along  the  creek  bottoms.  One  Indian  woman 
said  to  me :  "  I  see  teacher  raise  garden,  and  I  put  in  garden,  and 
this  winter  have  enough  vegetables  for  myself  and  grandchildren.^' 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE,  VIRGINIA. 

Under  provision  made  by  the  Congress  for  the  tuition  and  main- 
tenance at  Hampton  of  120  Indian  pupils,  112  were  enrolled  during 
the  year — 57  girls  and  55  boys.    Before  being  admitted  applicants 
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are  required  to  pass  an  examination,  and  the  pupils  received  this  year 
seemed  to  be  better  prepared  than  those  of  any  previous  year. 

ITie  facilities  at  this  school  are  excellent  for  giving  Indian  boys 
and  girls  the  instruction  they  most  need.  The  weU-equipped  manual- 
traaning  department  affords  the  boys  every  opportunity  for  becom- 
ing proficient  in  one  or  more  of  the  18  or  20  trades  taught,  and  the 
agricultural  department  offers  unusual  advantages  for  obtaining  a 
practical  knowledge  of  this  occupation.  The  work  in  domestic' econ- 
omy is  especially  fine.  The  girls  are  given  thoro  instruction  in  gen- 
eral household  work,  and  berore  graduating  are  required  to  be  able 
to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  housekeeper.  They  receive  instruction 
in  agriculture  in  the  class  room  and  are  required  to  perform  the 
actual  work  of  cultivating  the  garden,  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  class-room  teacher.  There  are  also  special  classes  in  lace  mak- 
ing, rug  weaving,  pottery,  etc.,  for  the  Indian  girls. 

Teachers  are  careful  to  eliminate  unnecessary  material  from  the 
text-books,  and  attack  directly  the  useful  thing.  The  dignity  and 
nobility  of  labor  are  brought  out  forcibly,  and  pupils  take  a  deep 
interest  in  both  the  academic  and  the  industrial  work. 

This  school  is  careful  not  to  allow  the  military  tactics  and  gym- 
nastic training  to  go  beyond  that  required  for  building  up  the  phy- 
sique and  influencing  the  moral  character  of  pupils,  its  aim  being 
to  fit  them  for  special  work  among  their  people.  A  careful  record  is 
kept  of  retumea  Indian  students,  and  they  are  to  be  found  thruout 
the  country  demonstrating  in  various  ways  what  a  practical  educa- 
tion like  that  given  at  this  school  will  do  to  help  them  become  self- 
supporting. 

PUYALLUP   SCHOOL,   WASHINGTON. 

The  children  attending  this  school  speak  English  readily,  many  of 
their  parents  being  fairly  well  advanced  and  owning  extensive  tracts 
of  land.  The  class-room  work  is  satisfactory,  but  the  facilities  for 
industrial  training  are  limited.  About  180  pupils  were  enrolled 
during  the  past  year,  and  good  health  has  prevailed.  Several 
churches  have  been  erected  near  the  school,  and  a  public  school  build- 
ing, consisting  of  four  rooms,  is  situated  not  far  from  the  reservation. 
A  number  of  Indian  children  attend  this  school  and  also  the  smaller 
district  schools  located  near  their  homes.  The  superintendent  of  the 
boarding  school  is  also  acting  agent,  and  has  considerable  business  to 
transact  in  closing  up  the  work  of  the  Puyallup  Indian  Commission. 
He  also  has  under  his  supervision  five  day  schools  located  at  Quinaielt, 
Chehalis,  Skokomish,  Port  Gamble,  and  Dungeness. 

TULALIF   BOARPING   AND   DAY   SCHOOLS,   WASHINGTON. 

The  new  school  plant  has  excellent  sanitary  arrangements,  and  not 
being  very  large,  tne  superintendent,  who  is  also  a  physician,  is  able 
to  visit  the  departments  daily,  and  is  careful  to  watch  closely  the  phys- 
ical, condition  of  each  child.  The  class-room  instruction  was  bringing 
about  good  results,  and  it  is  hoped  that  more  instruction  can  be  given 
in  agriculture  another  year,  when  additional  land  will  be  cleared. 
The  superintendent  is  enthusiastic,  and  the  employees  are  keeping 
their  particular  parts  of  the  work  up  to  a  high  standard.  A  gratify- 
ing feature  which  contributes  largely  to  the  success  of  the  school  is  the 
deep  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  older  Indians. 
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The  Indians  of  this  section  own  tracts  of  timbered  land,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  speak  fair  English,  and  all  are  practically  sdf- 
supporting,  the  principal  industries  being  lumbering  and  nshing. 
The  number  who  are  using  the  cleared  portions  of  their  allotments  for 
raising  grain  and  vegetables  is  slowly  increasing,  and  their  success  in 
this  line  of  work  woind  be  greatly  enhanced  if  modem  means  of  clear- 
ing thickly  timbered  land  could  be  introduced  here.  With  their 
limited  facilities  for  carrying  on  such  work,  their  progress  in  opening 
up  agricultural  land  is  slow.  The  encroachment  of  5ie  whites  upon 
tne  Indians'  fishing  industry,  by  which  they  earned  the  major  |>ortion 
of  their  support,  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  depend  more  each 
year  on  agricultural  pursuits,  lumbering,  basket  making,  and  knitting 
for  a  living. 

The  two  day  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Tulalip  School, 
at  Swinomish  and  Port  Madison,  have  done  good  work,  considering 
the  large  rainfall  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  which  makes  it 
diiRcult  to  keep  up  a  regular  attendance. 

• 

YAKIMA   SCHOOL,   WASHINGTON. 

The  school  building  containing  class  rooms  and  assembly  hall  is  old 
and  not  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  water  supply  is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  school  and  affords  ample  fire  protection.  The 
class  room  and  industrial  work  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
majority  of  reservation  schools.  Practical  agricultural  work  is  given 
prominence,  the  raising  of  vegetables  by  the  pupils  receiving  special 
attention.  The  average  attendance  is  consideraTbly  less  than  the  en- 
rollment, but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  fall  the  parents 
and  children  are  picking  hops  in  the  vicinity  and  that  in  the  spring 
the  larger  boys  are  excused  to  put  in  the  home  crops. 

About  all  the  land  on  this  reservation  that  can  be  irrigated  has  been 
allotted,  and  the  irrigation  system  is  working  remarkable  transforma- 
tion. The  leasing  sj^stem  is  carried  on  advantageously.  The  Indians 
usually  reserve  lor  a  home  the  allotment  of  some  member  of  the 
family,  and  on  this  they  raise  grain,  hay,  and  garden  produce. 

Several  public  schools  have  oeen  established  on  the  reservation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  white  renters,  which  are  scattered 
over  the  entire  reservation,  and  the  indications  are  that  they  will  be 
extended.  About  60  Indian  pupils  are  attending  these  schools  with- 
out cost  to  the  Government,  and  with  two  or  three  day  schools  on  the 
reservation  it  is  believed  that  the  boarding  school  could  in  a  few  years 
be  abandoned.  The  Indians  are  interested  in  the  day  schools,  as  a 
majority  prefer  to  have  their  children  home  at  night. 

Statements  in  detail  regarding  the  condition,  defects,  and  require- 
ments of  the  various  Indian  schools  visited  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

INSTITUTES. 

Complying  with  your  directions,  institutes  were  held  from  July, 
1905,  to  October,  1906,  as  follows :  One  at  Rosebud,  S.  Dak. ;  two  at 
Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. ;  one  at  Standing  Rock,  N.  Dak. ;  one  at  Portland, 
Oreg.,  and  one  at  Tacoma,  Wash.  The  Department  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion, which  usually  meets  with  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  was  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco,  but  owing 
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to  the  disaster  in  that  city  the  Tacoma  meeting  took  its  place.  The 
proceedings  of  the  institutes,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  meet- 
ings held  at  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  in  1906,  which  were  not  received 
in  time  for  incorporation  in  this  report,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Ojn  account  of  employees  of  Indian  schools  being  isolated  the  year 
round  from  educational  advantages,  these  meetings  accomplish  work 
of  even  more  importance  than  those  held  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in 
our  public  schools.  . 

Xne  demonstration  lessons  presented  by  experienced  teachers  with 
classes  of  Indian  pupils,  using  Hampton,  Va.,  and  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
methods  of  correlating  the  literary  and  industrial  work,  were  oi 
unusual  assistance  the  past  year  in  helping  teachers  to  adapt  their 
work  to  meet  the  immediate  and  practical  needs  of  Indian  children. 

The  agricultural  exhibits  of  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  institutes 
showed  that  great  strides  had  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  the 
garden  work  of  the  pupils. 

We  are  gJad  to  be  able  to  report  that  more  teachers  are  beginning 
to  realize  me  importance  of  studying  the  Indian's  characteristics  ana 
environment,  ana  as  a  result  in  a  number  of  schools  better  methods  of 
teaching  prevail.  In  others  teachers  still  fail  to  see  that  methods 
used  in  the  public  schools  must  be  modified  and  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  child  race,  who  must  first  be  taught  to  understand  our  lan- 
guage. Therefore  a  circular  bearing  on  this  subject  was  sent  out  by 
tne  direction  of  the  Office,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken : 

Superintendents  nre  again  reminded  that  the  Office  expects  the  class-room 
work  In  aH  Indian  schools  to  be  of  a  useful  character  and  adapted  to  the  child's 
i]«eds.  Instead  of  dealing  In  subjects  in  which  the  Indian  is  not  interested,  or 
peoples  of  whose  enviromuent  and  occupations  he  can  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge, teach  him  the  geography  of  the  neighborhood,  the  history  of  his  tribe,  the 
value  of  irrigation,  and  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  industries  that  can  best  be 
carried  on  in  the  locality.  Teach  him  how  to  get  full  value  for  his  money  in 
making  purchases,  and  encourage  him  to  become  an  independent  worlier. 

Economy  should  be  the  keynote  in  every  school.  The  child  who  has  saved  a 
few  dollars  each  year  has  learned  an  invaluable  lesson,  and  no  pupil  should  be 
allowed  to  spend  more  than  one-third  of  his  income. 

The  teaching  of  cooking  now  occupies  a  permanent  place  in  the 
re^lar  course  of  many  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country.  The  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  general  adoption  of  a  similar  course 
in  the  Indian  schools  are  obvious,  and  more  attention  has  been  given 
to  this  work  the  past  year;  but  it  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  employment  of  additional  domestic-science  teachers  who 
can  devote  their  entire  time  to  such  instruction.  Better  facilities 
should  be  provided  at  some  schools,  but  they  need  not  be  extensive. 
A  small  dining  room  and  kitchen  equipped  with  the  furnishings  usu- 
ally found  in  the  home  will  answer  the  purpose. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  laundry  work  at  many  of  the  schools 
Ls  heavy,  and  that  the  larger  part  of  it  must  be  done  by  machinery, 
which  prevents  giving  the  pupils  the  training  they  will  need  at  their 
homes,  superintendents  have  been  directed  to  see  that  tubs  and  boards 
are  placed  in  laundries  and  pupils  taught  family  washing  and 
ironing. 

Gratifvinff  results  have  followed  the  increase  in  the  number  and 
extent  of  school  gardens,  and  the  system  of  having  individual  plats 
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for  pupils  has  been  adopted  at  most  schools  where  conditions  are 
favorable.  A  pamphlet  containing  outline  courses  and  sample  les- 
sons for  the  guidance  of  teachers  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  field 
during  the  year.  The  installation  of  irrigating  systems  in  a  number 
of  localities  has  induced  more  Indians  to  till  their  land^  and  crops 
generally  this  year  have  been  good. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  day  schools  are  the  initial  and  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  education  of  the  Indian,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  state  that  during  the  past  year  noticeable  improvements 
have  been  made — better  class-room  methods,  larger  gardens,  better 
bathing  facilities,  and  more  attention  to  the  instructions  of  the  Office 
to  provide  a  substantial  hot  luncheon  for  the  children.  The  Govern- 
ment day-school  ration  issued  this  year,  supplemented  by  vegetables 
from  the  school  garden,  has  been  ample  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
provide  a  wholesome  meal,  and  the  preparation  of  it  furnishes  an 
opportunity  for  the  good  housekeeper  to  instruct  the  girls  in  cooking, 
etc.  Teachers  and  nousekeepers  who  are  not  hampered  by  small 
children  of  their  own  have  complied  with  the  instructions  relative  to 
spending  part  of  their  time  visiting  the  homes  of  pupils  and  instruct- 
ing the  parents  in  the  proper  modes  of  living.  The  day-school 
teachers  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  made  920  such  visits  during 
the  year,  and  the  housekeepers  474. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  children  enter  school  with 
constitutions  predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  and  by  your  direction  no 
efforts  have  been  spared  to  prevent  its  development.  The  most 
hopeful  method  of  combating  this  disease  it  to  educate  the  children 
to  realize  the  insanitary  conditions  under  which  their  parents  live, 
and  to  instruct  them  as  to  the  necessary  precautions  to  oe  observed. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  schools, 
and  thru  the  influence  of  returned  students  the  necessity  of  venti- 
lation and  better  constructed  houses  is  becoming  more  apparent  to 
the  Indians. 

Many  children  come  to  school  with  naturally  weak  eyes,  and  the 
following  instructions  were  sent  to  superintendents : 

Pupils  who  bave  weak  eyes  should  not  be  allowed  to  concentrate  them  for 
long  periods  on  fine  print,  small  stitches,  etc.  The  evenings  should  be  devoted 
largely  to  recreative  and  entertaining  exercises  of  an  educative  character.  In 
this  connection  your  attention  is  called  to  the  chapter  in  the  CJourse  of  Study 
entitled  "  The  evening  hour."  The  suggestions  offered  therein  will  be  of 
material  assistance  in  arranging  the  program. 

The  beneficial  results  of  educational  work  among  the  Indians  are 
apparent  in  the  general  improvement  of  their  conditions,  and  the 
advancement  made  during  the  past  j^ear  is  encouraging.  A  number 
of  pupils  who  have  received  industrial  training  at  the  schools  have 
found  employment  in  various  occupations  and  industries  requiring 
manual  skill,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  employees  become  thoroly 
familiar  with  the  desires  of  the  Office  and  the  details  of  its  educa- 
tional policy  a  greater  number  of  Indians  will  become  self-supporting 
each  vear. 

ft' 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  strong 
support  you  have  given  me  in  my  work. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EsTELLE  Reel, 
Superintendeiit  of  Indian  Schools, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


APPEHDIX. 

BBISFS    OF   PBOCEEDINGS,    PAPERS,    AND    DISCXJSSIONS    AT 

INSTITUTES. 

PACIFIC  COAST  INSTITUTE. 
[Portland,  Oreg.,  August  21-26,  1905.] 

The  president,  E.  L.  Cbalcraft,  superintendent  of  the  Salem  school,  Chem- 
awa,  Oreg.,  Introduced  Rev.  W.  G.  Elliott,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  management  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  invited  the  members  of  the  institute  to  study 
the  educational  exhibits. 

THE   employees'   READING   CIBCLE. 

Henry  J,  Phillips,  superintendent  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  sclwol,  Wis- 
consin,— ^To  keep  up  interest,  work  in  as  many  employees  as  possible  on  each* 
program.  At  Lac  du  Flambeau  we  hold  our  meetings  once  a  week  and  all 
employees  attend.  The  program  occupies  about  an  hour  and  time  is  also  al- 
lowed for  discussion.  Judgment  must  be  exercised  in  arranging  the  pro- 
gram, that  too  difficult  subjects  are  not  assigned  to  those  who  would  not  be 
able. to  handle  them.  By  having  a  program  made  up  of  numl>ers  with  which 
all  participants  are  at  their  best,  you  will  have  something  helpful.  The  great 
benefit  of  the  reading  circle  is  that  it  brings  the  departments  closer  together, 
furnishes  entertainment  that  is  instructive,  and  broadens  the  minds  of  those 
taking  part. 

HIST    METHODS   TO   EMPLOY   IN   ASSISTING   THE   INDIAN    CHILD   TO   EARN    HIS   LIVING. 

Charles  H.  Woods,  carpenter,  Salem  school,  Oregon, — The  Indian  will  do 
better  as  a  farmer  or  gardener,  as  nearly  all  our  Indian  boys  and  girls  have 
land.  We  must  try  to  impress  upon  the  young  Indian's  mind  that  he  must 
look  forward  and  have  some  special  goal  to  reach,  and  that  whatever  he  does 
he  must  do  with  all  his  might. 

INDUSTRIAL   AND  LITERARY  TRAINING   COMBINED. 

Johm^  Whittcell,  principal  teacher,  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas. — ^The  best  liter- 
ary training  an  Indian  pupil  can  have  is  that  which  best  prepares  him  to  learn 
to  earn  a  living  and  to  fill  his  place  in  the  world  as  a  useful  American  citizen. 
I  believe  we  should  make  agriculture  the  one  industry  on  which  all  others 
Rhall  hinge,  aiming  in  general  to  give  as  much  blacksmitblng.  carpentering, 
dairying,  chicken  raising,  sewing,  and  housekeeping  as  would  be  most  useful 
to  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  No  Industry  Is  so  well  adapted  to  Indian  boys 
and  girls  generally,  and  this  subject  can  be  closely  correlated  with  the  school 
work. 

WHAT   SriAU,  DOMESTIC   SCIENCE  DO  FOR   THE  INDIAN  GIRL? 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Keck,  domestic-science  teacher,  Haskell  Institute.  Kansas, — 
Domestic  science  means  home  making — the  doing  of  the  duties  of  the  home  in 
a  hygienic,  economical,  practical  way.  The  questions  for  our  consideration 
are:  Where  to  begin,  what  can  be  assimilated,  what  the  Indian  giiTs  future 
is  to  be. 

THE   INDIAN  OF  TO-DAY. 

W.  P,  Campbell,  assistant  superintendent,  Salem  school,  Oregon. — ^The  schools 
have  done  something  toward  changing  the  dress  of  our  Indians,  environment 
more,  while  the  principal  factor  has  been  work.    The  Indian  must  now  labor 
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to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  as  he  can  not  worl£  In  the  blanlcet,  the  blanket  Is 
discarded.  He  is  rapidly  getting  away  from  Government  support  In  our 
schools  and  in  our  dealings  with  him  at  bis  home,  we  must  treat  him  as  an 
individual. 

WHAT   TRADES   SHOULD  BECEIVE   MOST   ATTENTION   IN  GIVING   THE  INDIAN  CHILD  AN 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Knott  G,  Egbert^  superintendent,  Siletz  school,  Oregon, — A  manual-training 
teacher  should  be  capable  of  correlating  literary  and  industrial  Instruction,  and 
of  outlining  exercises,  the  accomplishment  of  which  by  the  pupil  will  give  him 
manual  dexterity  in  at  least  one  trade,  and  better,  in  several  trades.  He  should 
be  a  king  of  all  trades  and  a  tolerable  master  ot  several.  Of  the  various  trades, 
carpentry  and  blacksmlthlng  will  be  of  greatest  advantage  to  Indian  youth> 
Each  family  needs  a  home  and  other  buildings,  and  the  cheapest  and  best  way 
for  the  allottee  to  get  them  is  to  build  them  for  himself. 

INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

Edwin  Minor,  superintendent  of  Neah  Bay  school,  Washington, — During  tiie 
time  the  pupil  spends  in  his  garden  he  observes  plant  life  In  Its  various  stages 
of  development,  and  has  learned  a  lesson  that  will  be  far  more  lasting  than  is 
possible  to  learn  from  books  or  lectures.  This  is  true  nature  study.  The 
school  garden  affords  a  change  of  work.  The  pupil  has  a  miniature  farm,  or. 
In  western  parlance,  a  ranch  all  of  his  own.  He  feels  a  sense  of  proprietorship 
and  independence  while  at  work. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Dr.  Tahor  R.  White,  physician,  Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona. — ^Tbe  sole 
i^)eciflc  cause  of  tuberculosis- Is  a  germ  known  as  the  bacillus  of  tubercle.  Dry- 
ing does  not  lessen  the  virulence  of  the  bacilli ;  In  fact,  It  Is  the  dried  germs 
floating  in  the  atmosphere  that  are  most  dangerous.  The  primary  source  of 
tubercle  bacilli  is  from  the  sputa  of  persons  sick  with  the  disease.  The  cam- 
paign against  the  tubercle  bacilli  must  be  carried  on  ceaselessly.  Indiscrimi- 
nate expectoration  must  be  stopt.  Indian  school  children  can  not  be  k^ 
too  much  out  of  doors.  Systematic  feeding  and  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  are 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  treatment  of  consumptives.  A  mild,  dry 
climate  with  moderate  elevation  Is  suited  to  most  ca^s. 

VACATION. 

0.  W,  Ooodman,  superintendent  of  Phoenix  school,  Arizona. — At  our  school 
In  the  summer  the  little  children  who  live  near  are  allowed  to  visit  their  homes 
for  two  months,  and  the  older  ones.  In  divisions,  from  three  to  four  weeks  at  a 
time.  Many  go  out  on  ranches,  or  work  at  their  trades,  and  the  telephone  rings 
from  morning  till  night  with  requests  for  Indian  help,  only  a  fraction  of  which 
can  be  supplied.  A  large  party  of  boys  spent  some  time  in  the  great  melon 
fields  and  in  gathering  seedless  grapes  that  are  shipped  direct  to  Chicago.  Fbr 
several  weeks  a  bus  load  of  girls  goes  out  every  day,  accompanied  by  a  matron, 
to  hull  almonds  for  a  neighboring  farmer.  (The  Office  hopes  that  the  outlDg 
system  will  be  extended  here.) 

TO     WHAT     EXTENT     SHOULD     THE     PUPIL'S     INCLINATIONS     AND     PREFERENCES    M 

REGARDED   IN    SELECTING    HIS   VOCATION? 

John  J.  McKoin,  superintendent,  Umatilla  school,  Oregon. — This  subject 
is  full  of  difficulties.  We  may  mar  a  life  by  an  unwise  action;  we  may  by 
wise  counsel  develop  a  dormant  talent  Into  a  well-rounded  character,  a  success- 
ful manhood.  The  Indian  child  does  not  know  what  he  wants.  The  whole 
matter  must  rest,  with  few  exceptions,  upon  the  Judgment  of  the  Indian  worker. 
With  the  Indian  girl  the  Indian  worker  should  exert  a  strong  influence  for  the 
practical.  Domestic  science,  washing,  ironing,  sewing,  nursing,  dairying,  and 
gardening  should  be  the  first  pursuits  chosen.  The  Indian  worker  should  also 
carefully  study  the  boy,  ascertain  his  bent,  capacity,  and  the  environment  In 
which  lie  must  earn  his  living;  then,  by  Judgment  and  tact,  develop  a  taste 
for  that  occupation  which  will  enable  him  to  support  himself  and  family  and 
fit  himself  for  citizenship  at  his  home. 
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THE  INDIAN'S    NEED. 

Arthur  Benaell  {full  hlood  Indian).  Siletz  Reservation,  Oregon, — The  Indian 
needs  homes,  cattle,  food,  clothing,  etc.,  but  he  must  be  taught  the  necessity 
before  he  will  use  other  than  the  food  and  clothing.  He  must  be  taught  how 
to  buy  and  sell,  how  to  work,  and  how  to  talce  care  of  his  health.  Then  he  will 
know  bow  to  live. 

NATIVE   INDIAN    MUSIC. 

Heurold  A,  lAjring,  supervisor  of  native  Indian  music, — Song  is  to  the  older 
Indians  the  direct  means  of  communicating  with  the  Great  Mystery  or  Great 
Spirit.  Their  music  is  a  part  of  their  very  lives.  At  times  of  going  to  war  they 
have  always  chanted  songs  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Songs  were  sung  on  the 
selection  of  the  horses,  the  preparation  for  battle,  the  return  from  war,  in  honor 
of  tbe  chiefs  and  of  those  who  had  distinguished  ttiemselves  by  acts  of  bravery, 
and  at  all  dances.  The  time  has  indeed  arrived  for  conserving,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  that  which  is  most  worthy  of  preservation  in  this  vanishing  race. 

HOW  CAN  WE  BEST  HELP  BETXJBNED  STUDENTS. 

• 

James  W,  Reynolds,  clerk,  Moqui  school,  Arizona, — ^The  dignity  and  necessity 
of  labor  must  be  borne  in  upon  their  minds  until  they  become  the  fundamentals 
of  tbeir  creed.  We  ought  to  lieep  in  touch  with  our  returned  students.  Talk 
witb  them,  encourage  them,  help  them  out  of  their  difficulties.  Lead  them  to 
feel  that  you  have  an  abiding  interest  in  their  welfare,  that  you  are  watching 
their  progress,  and  that  you  expect  rich  fruitage  from  the  seed  you  have  sown. 

PEBSONAL   HYGIENE. 

Dr.  E,  A.  Pierce,  Oregon  State  hoard  of  health. — It  is  the  duty  of  each  Indlr 
vidual  to  maintain  habits  of  personal  cleanliness,  to  regulate  his  diet,  to  take 
sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  to  keep  his  system  in  perfect  working 
order  thruout.  Digestion  begins  in  the  mouth  with  the  mastication  and  insali- 
vation  of  the  food.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  thoro  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  care  of  the  teeth.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  obstruction 
to  nasal  breathing,  and  the  pernicious  habit  of  mouth  breathing  should  be  dis- 
couraged. In  order  for  the  child  to  thrive  mentally  he  must  be  kept  In  a  phys- 
ically healthful  condition.  His  diet  must  be  regulated  according  to  his  age  and 
environment,  his  hours  of  exercise  should  be  carefully  adjusted,  and  abundant 
bath  and  toilet  facilities  should  be  at  hand. 

RESOLUTIONS   ADOPTED. 

Resolved,  That  we,  employees  in  the  Indian  school  service,  and  delegates  to 
tbe  Pacific  Coast  Indian  Teachers*  Institute,  believe  that  the  gatherings  of  this 
and  kindred  organizations  could  be  made  to  contribute  materially  to  the  de- 
sired end  by  having  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  meeting  devoted  to  uornuil 
work  in  agriculture. 

Resolved  further.  That,  whereas  farming  at  Indian  schools  and  in  the  Indian 
country  is  largely  by  irrigation,  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  cause  of  Indian  edu- 
cation and  advancement  to  have  the  Indian  Service  represented  at  the  irriga- 
tion congresses  by  duly  accredited  delegates,  to  the  end  that  this  service  may  be 
directly  benefited  thereby ;  and 

That  we  believe  that  these  meetings  of  superintendents  and  employees  in  the 
Indian  Service  are  of  incalculable  benefit  both  to  us  and  to  the  Service,  an^ 
tlierefore  recommend  that  all  persons  engaged  in  Indian  school  and  reservatloq 
work  be  urged  to  attend  such  meetings  each  year ;  and 

That  we  express  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  administration  of  Commis- 
sioner Francis  E;  Leupp,  and  assure  him  of  our  support  in  "  improving,  not 
transforming,"  the  Indian,  and  commend  his  day-school  policy  as  outlined  In 
tbe  public  press;  and 

That  we  express  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  valuable  assistance  given  us  In 
our  work  by  Superintendent  Reel ;  and 

That  we  extend  the  thanks  of  the  institute  to  President  EL  L.  Chalcraft  and 
Secretary  John  J.  McKoin  for  the  excellent  management  of  the  aflPairs  of  the 
meetlJQg»  and  to  the  Chemawa  Indian  band  for  the  music  furnished. 
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PINE  RIDGE  INSTITUTE. 

[Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  October  3-6,  1905.] 

TUE   LEFT-HAND   SIDE  OF  THE   TEACHER'S    WORK. 

Rev.  W.  J,  Cleveland,  missionary.  Pine  Ridge  Agency. — ^Whlte  children  grow 
up  In  a  direct  line  from  the  home  nursery  Into  the  State  university,  and 
their  parents  love  to  have  It  so.  There  is  no  tearing  up  of  roots;  no  transr 
planting  iu  a  different  soil.  There  Is  but  little,  if  anything,  to  be  unlearned 
or  undone ;  the  teacher  simply  takes  the  child  from  the  hand  of  the  parent  and 
leads  him  on.  That,  In  fact,  Is  the  literal  meaning  of  pedagogics — the  leading 
on  of  the  child. 

It  Is  in  vain  for  you,  or  the  higher  schools,  like  Carlisle,  Hampton,  Haskell. 
and  the  rest,  to  be  sowing  in  the  mind  of  the  Indian  the  good  seed  of  \¥'hat 
for  our  children  Is  a  sound  education,  unless  the  soil  meanwhile  Is  being  pre- 
pared to  welcome  and  retain  it.  Teachers  of  white  children  In  the  heart  of 
civilization  are  cultivating  a  land  already  t^med  and  enriched,  but  you  are 
pioneers  in  a  wild  and  virgin  tract.  When  the  pupil  essays  to  approach  tbo.*^ 
otherwise  useless  school-room  steps,  the  teacher  needs  not  only  to  be  ready 
within  to  greet  him,  but  he  must  be  at  hand  also  to  help  him  pull  himself  up  to 
our  civilization  before  he  undertakes  to  climb. 

ADDRESS. 

Father  Henry,  of  the  Holy  Rosary  Mission. — We  want  to  educate  not  only 
the  Indian's  mind,  but  will  and  heart  Mind  cultivated,  but  not  the  will  and 
heart,  is  incomplete  education.  Christ  is  the  ideal  educator  of  all  combines 
and  times.  The  qualities  with  which  Christ  Is  endowed  are  love,  prudence, 
disinterestedness,  authority,  or  right  to  educate.  Those  to  whom  this  right  has 
been  Intrusted  must  strive  worthily  to  represent  our  Lord  and  Creator. 

CORRELATION    OF    CLASS-ROOM    AND    INDl'STRIAL    WORK. 

George  W.  Robhins,  teacher,  day  school  No.  2S. — Our  sur)erior  officers,  iind 
our  own  experiences  as  well,  all  urge  that  we  teachers  of  the  Indian  children 
should  make  our  teaching  practical. 

In  our  Course  of  Study,  among  many  other  excellent  suggestions,  I  find  this 
statement :  **  In  schools  of  all  nationalities  many  children  do  their  best  to 
grasp  theoretical  studies,  yet  fail ;  and  pupils  frequently  answer  questions 
correctly  when  a  lesson  Is  not  understood.  This  is  especially  true  of  Indian 
children,  whose  answers  are  more  frequently  confined  to  monosyllables  and 
whose  ability  to  express  themselves  In  the  English  language  is  limited." 

Correlation  of  class-room  and  industrial  teaching  is  sure  to  make  our  work 
more  practical  and  less  theoretical,  and  consequently  far  more  beneficial  to 
the  Indian  child  in  his  future  life  when  he  shall  have  become  a  bread-earning 
citizen.  And  we  thus  have  subject-matter  with  which  the  child  Is  somewhat 
familiar,  and  it  is  easy  to  arouse  his  interest,  without  which  it  is  Impossible 
to  teach. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  industrial  work  which  Is  performed  at  any  school  that 
does  not  furnish  a  good  opportunity  for  correlative  study  in  language,  reading, 
writing,  drawing,  spelling,  and  in  most  instances  numbers  or  arithmetic.  The 
garden,  with  its  plowing  and  other  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  Its  planting, 
cultivating,  gathering,  and  storing  of  the  crop,  as  well  as  the  cooking  and 
baking,  woodcutting,  washing,  sewing,  scrubbing,  cleaning,  and  other  detail 
furnish  ample  subject-matter  for  new  lessons  for  each  day  in  the  school  year. 
However,  It  is  not  a  new  lesson  for  each  day  that  we  want  or  need,  but  upon 
each  new  subject  several  days  of  hammering,  perseverance,  and  i^erslstent 
drill.  Let  us  then  select  the  subject-matter  with  which  the  child's  Industry  has 
made  him  familiar.  This  will'  not  only  make  his  class-room  study  more  easy 
and  interesting,  but  will  help  him  to  give  thought  and  direction  to  his  industrial 
work  as  well.    Lead  him  to  think  his  act  and  act  his  thought 

Suppose  we  are  going  to  make  a  corral.  Then  **  corral  **  Is  an  opportune 
topic  for  study  in  the  class  room.  In  the  day  school,  where  we  have  mixt 
grades,  the  "  little  tots  "  can  draw  on  slate,  paper,  or  blackboard,  or  model  In 
the  sand  table.    Sticks  will  do  for  posts,  string  for  wire,  bits  of  rags,  sticks,  or 
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grass  will  do  for  hay.  They  can  be  kept  right  on  along  that  line  under  the 
care  of  an  older  pupil  who  knows  how  to  get  them  to  talk.  Older  pupils  can 
do  all  thks  and  more,  and  do  it  in  a  definite  way.  They  will  make  a  corral 
exact  dimensions,  say  3  rods  wide  and  4  rods  long.  We  ask  George,  "  What 
is  a  rod?  "  He  answers,  **  I  do  not  know.";  Then  the  time  is  ripe  for  him  to 
find  out.  He  is  told  to  take  his  ruler,  which  he  knows  to  be  1  foot  or  12  inches, 
and  carefully  measure  16i  feet  They  all  measure,  and  the  teacher  tests  the 
work  to  see  who  has  the  best  rod.  When  they  have  thoroly  mastered  this,  let 
each  learn  for  himself  how  many  yards  in  a  rod  by  measuring  his  rod  with 
the  yardstick.  They  like  to  measure,  so  rememljer  the  formula.  They  can 
step  the  rod  and  see  who  can  guess  the  closest,  and  at  the  work  hour  they  can 
first  step  oflP  the  places  for  the  posts,  afterwards  measuring  with  the  rod 
measure. 

This  Introduces  number  work.  How  many  rods  around  the  corral?  How 
many  posts  are  needed?  If  we  build  a  wire  fence,  how  manj  pounds  of  wire 
will  be  needed?  How  many  staples?  The  weight  of  a  rod  of  wire  will  bring 
the  scales  into  the  class  room.  It  is  carefully  measured,  cut  off,  and  weighed. 
A  pound  of  staples  is  weighed  and  counted.  And  now  the  pupil  is  ready  to 
find  what  he  will  have  to  pay  for  the  material  to  build  the  corral:  Fourteen 
posts,  at  15  cents  each;  70  pounds  wire,  at  4  cents  per  pound;  1  pound  of 
staples  (about  70),  at  4  cents  per  pound,  etc.  Area  is  easily  shown  by  mark- 
ing off  the  inclosure  into  12  square  rods,  and  we  have  the  nucleus  of  land  or 
square  measure. 

When  the  little  3  by  4  Is  mastered,  original  problems  by  the  pupils  will  fol- 
low, and  they  will  be  able  intelligently  to  fence  their  gardens,  their  fields,  or 
their  allotments.  And  thru  this  and  every  other  exercise  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  to  have  the  pupil  talk ;  and  let  us  not  forget  that,  whether  In 
the  class  room  or  industrial  work,  our  most  Important  duty  is  to  emphasize 
the  language  side  of  our  work. 

Finally,  let  us  talk  to  the  pupil  about  the  future.  Does  he  not  want,  some 
day.  to  have  a  nicer  home,  a  better  house,  a  good  garden  with  a  good  fence 
around  it  in  which  he  can  raise  many  good  things  to  eat?  And  as  he  climbs 
each  little  hill  in  his  educational  journey  he  will  better  understand  the  impor- 
tant relation  of  the  things  he  learns  to  do  at  school  to  his  future  living.  And 
we  will  thus  correlate  not  only  the  literary  and  industrial,  but  also  these  with 
his  future  welfare  and  happiness. 

HOW    CAN    WE    BETTER   THE    INDIAN'S    CONDITION    IN    INDUSTRIAL    WAYS? 

Edward  Truman,  teacher,  day  school  No.  29. — How  can  we  best  help  him  to 
become  self-supporting  and  self-respecting?  It  is  our  duty  to  hasten  the  com- 
ing of  the  time  when  the  Indian  shall  be  a  part  of  our  nationality  as  surely 
as  the  foreign  immigrant  who  becomes  a  naturalized  American  citizen. 

While  there  are  many  noble  examples  of  Indians  becoming  successful  teach- 
ers, physicians,  and  business  men,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  race  are  better  adapted  to  get  their  living  from  their  allot- 
ments as  farmers  or  ranchmen  rather  than  as  professional  men.  It  is  a  mis- 
take always  to  be  holding  out  as  an  inducement  to  the  Indian  boys  and  girls 
that  they  can  become  teachers  or  something  in  that  line. 

I  believe  the  education  of  the  Indian  should  be  In  the  particular  line  adapted 
to  his  needs  and  prospects,  and  where  better  can  this  work  be  done  than  in  his 
own  section  of  the  country  and  within  the  environment  of  his  own  home  and 
within  a  climate  where  he  is  almost  sure  to  spend  his  life? 

We  have  an  excellent  course  of  study  prepared  for  the  Indian  schools.  It 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  devise  anything  more  nearly  perfect  in  that  line; 
but  every  teacher  of  the  Indian  day  schools  is  well  aware  that  this  work  is 
hampered  In  many  ways. 

Intensify  the  work  done  in  the  schoolroom  and  give  the  needed  time  for  In- 
dustrial work,  even  to  giving  lessons  to  the  older  Indians  of  the  camp  by  show- 
ing them  how  to  make  and  care  properly  for  their  own  gardens. 

No  one  will  deny,  I  think,  that  a  properly  conducted  day  school  is  one  of  the 
best  object  lessons  in  the  whole  Indian  school  service,  and  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  Government  to  be  true  missionaries  in  spreading  the  gospel 
of  civilization  among  these  people  and  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  "better 
the  Indian's  condition." 
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LANGUAGE  OF  THE   SECOND  YEAB. 

Aliee  M,  Roser,  teacher,  Oglala  Boarding  School,  South  Dakota. — ^The  first 
work  of  the  teacher  of  the  Indian  child  is  to  ascertain  the  limit  of  his  knowledge 
and  degree  of  his  ability  of  expression  and  teach  him  to  translate  his  knowl- 
edge into  the  English  language ;  the  second  is  to  help  him  to  add  to  his  general 
store  and  to  teach  him  ease  In  self-expression. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  pupil  be  led  thru  the  known  to  the  unknown.  There 
is  much  unknown  that  the  primary  teacher  must  let  alone,  and  both  teacher 
and  pupil  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  part  for  which  they  should  reach,  or 
they  will  grasp  nothing  in  particular.  Every  recitation  sliould  have  sometlilng 
definite  in  it  at  which  to  aim.  This  aim  must  be  clearly  understood  by  both 
teacher  and  pupil.    The  child  learns  by  doing. 

It  will  be  well  at  this  point  to  consider  the  means  to  be  employed  by  the 
teacher  in  the  schoolroom;  tliat  is,  her  sources  of  language  material.  In  the 
beginning  the  lessons  should  be  purely  conversational.  Let  the  teacher  choose 
subjects  with  which  the  child  is  perfectly  familiar.  She  must  not  forget  the 
natural  order  of  race  development,  but  respect  it.  Use  object  lessons.  These 
are  excellent  sources  of  language  material.  They  are  especially  good  to  increase 
the  child's  vocabulary.  A  fourth  means  is  the  reading  lesson.  This  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  study  of  capitals,  punctuation,  question  and  answer. 

Passing  quickly  over  the  first  year's  work  with  the  bare  outline  of  what  the 
child  is  supposed  to  learn  here,  we  bring  him  to  the  teacher  of  the  second 
grade  having  a  fair  vocabulary  of  words  of  which  he  knows  the  meaning.  He 
also  has  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  capital  letters  and  the  period.  The  first 
work  of  the  teacher  of  the  second  grade  Is  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  first- 
grade  work. 

What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  whatever  is  taught  should  be  presented  to 
the  learner  in  a  clear,  logical  way,  which  can  be  done  only  when  the  teacher 
has  a  definite  aim  in  view  and  a  definite  plan  for  reaching  it  The  law  of  aim 
applies  to  teaching  in  all  of  the  grades.  Thruout  the  whole  year  the  interest 
of  the  child  must  be  engaged,  and  facts  so  correlated,  the  new  with  the  old. 
that  each  will  help  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  other.  » 

I  believe  that  a  second-grade  language  class  which  has  been  led  thru  the 
first  and  second  grades  according  to  the  foregoing  plan  will  eater  the  third 
grade  well  equipped.  This  class  will  have  in  store  a  large  vocabulary  of  Eng- 
lish words  which  it  is  able  to  use  in  an  intelligent  way.  It  will  have  such 
knowledge  of  the  forms  and  construction  of  simple  composition  that  few  mis- 
takes will  be  made.  It  will  reproduce  in  its  own  language  the  leading  thoughts 
in  a  paragraph  or  lesson.  It  will  also  have  some  proficiency  in  letter  wrlttog 
and  original  composition  of  a  simple  nature. 

We  have  reached,  then,  what  we  set  out  to  accomplish — a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  and  ease  in  self-expression.  We  have  strengthened 
the  moral  nature,  we  have  developed  the  mental  faculties ;  hence  built  up  good 
character — the  real  goal  of  every  true  teacher's  instruction. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO   HABMONIZE  THE  UTEBABY  AND  INDU8TBIAL  WOBK   OF   DAT 

AND   BOAItDlNG    SCHOOLS. 

Charles  H,  Park,  teacher,  day  school  No,  8. — ^The  day  schools  should  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  scope  of  the  boarding  school  plan — ^what  it  is  intended  to 
accomplish,  its  facilities  for  work,  and  the  time  allotted  to  the  completion  of  it 
The  boarding  school  should  become  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  thirty  day 
schools. 

After  informing  ourselves  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  objects  to  be  ob- 
tained, let  us  get  together  and  prepare  for  both  systems  in  a  single  course  of 
study  which  shall  be  a  revised  and  extended  combination  of  the  two  now  in  use. 
To  understand  its  relative  operation  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
work  done  by  day  schools  under  it  would  belong  to  its  primary  depart^nent 

Industrial  work  of  the  simplest  kind,  such  as  care  and  use  of  tools,  care  of 
fences  and  grounds,  preparation  and  improvement  of  garden  soil,  cultivation 
and  harvesting  of  garden  crops,  should  follow,  with  a  view  to  conditions  of 
climate  and  the  locality  in  which  the  pupil  will  make  his  future  hou^.  The 
work  of  the  boarding  school  should  be  an  extension  and  completion  of  that 
begun  in  the  day  schools. 
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ELEMENTABY   SUBGEBT. 

I>r,  Ralph  H,  Rosa,  superintendent  and  physician^  Pine  Ridge  hoarding 
9cKool,  South  Dakota. — Elementary  surgery  is  the  same  as  minor  surgery, 
^v'lilcli  comes  in  the  line  of  day  schools.  All  diseases  come  from  inflammation. 
Lnflamation  is  caused  by  a  germ.  This  is  always  at  a  joint,  abscess  cavity,  or 
at  a  tooth.  Apply  cold  or  beat  for  inflammation,  rheumatism,  etc.  Some- 
times alternate.  Apply  dry  heat  or  cloths  wrung  from  hot  water.  If  suppura- 
tion starts,  poultices  are  good.  An  indication  of  suppuration  is  a  throb.  If 
near  the  surface,  a  poultice  will  produce  suppuration.  Abscess  in  a  joint 
ivliere  there  is  fluctuation  should  be  opened — the  sooner  the  better.  "Cleanli- 
ness Is  next  to  godliness."  In  surgery  first  get  cleanliness.  Antiseptic 
destroys  poison ;  antiseptic  prevents  it  from  spreading.  A  cut  should  be 
cleansed  and  any  foreign  matter  removed  and  then  bandaged  to  keep  out 
foreign  matter.  Collodium  is  good  on  a  clean-cut  wound.  In  arterial  wound, 
tie  the  artery  above  the  wound  to  prevent  bleeding  to  death.  Artery  cut 
dear  around  will  form  a  clot  and  stop  the  bleeding.  In  tying  an  artery,  tie 
l>otli  the  ends  cut. 

F'or    hemorrhages,    lay    one    with    internal    hemorrhage    flat   on    his   back, 
bead  lower  than  his  body ;  tie  both  legs  together  and  the  arms  to  the  body. 
Xtiis  slackens  Circulation,  and  the  hemorrhages  cease.    Do  not  give  stimulants, 
as    whisky.    Modem    treatment   of   hemorrhage   is   transfusion — normal    salt 
solution  transfused  Into  the  veins   (real  surgerj;).    With  a  rattlesnake  bite, 
cnt  the  wound,  bleed  freely,  or  suck  the  wound.    Tie  above  the  bite  to  prevent 
circulation.    A  small  amount  of  whisky  stimulates  the  heart  weakened  by  the 
bite.     A  bite  from  an  animal  not  angry  is  not  dangerous,  as  there  is  not 
much  poisonous  secretion  thrown  out    Cut  into  the  wound  and  put  in  per- 
manganate  of   potash.    For   bums,    exclude   the   air   by    wrapping   a    cloth 
saturated  in  equal  parts  of  lime  water  and  linseed  oil  around  the  wound. 
When  a  part  of  the  body  is  frozen,  apply  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  wrap  well. 

In  case  of  dislocation,  place  the  bone  in  the  position  in  which  it  was 
^^lien  dislocated  and  traction  wll  locate  the  bone. 

BESOLUTIONS. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  the  deep  appreciation  of  the  members 
of  the  institute  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  them  by  the  boarding 
sehool  and  agency  employees,  and  for  the  great  amount  of  unselfish  work 
which  made  the  session  so  helpful.  It  was  also  resolved  that  in  the  death 
of  the  late  supervisor,  A.  O.  Wright,  the  Service  lost  an  able,  energetic 
worker,  and  the  Indian  a  fearless  friend. 

PACIFIC   COAST   INSTITUTE. 
[Tacoma,  Wash.,  August  20-25,  1906.] 

At  the  opening  session  Hon.  Albert  E.  Mead,  governor  of  Washington,  con- 
gratulated the  teachers  upon  dealing  with  the  Indians  in  a  practical,  earn- 
est manner,  and  stated  that  the  work  outlined  for  the  week  was  not  founded 
on  theory,  but  showed  an  understanding  of  the  Indian,  his  needs  and  future. 
Hon.  George  P.  Wright,  mayor  of  Tacoma,  graciously  welcomed  the  teachers. 
President  Thomas  F.  Kane,  of  the  Washington  State  University,  said  he  be- 
lieved that  the  Indian  should  not  only  be  given  a  schooling,  but  also  be  pre- 
pared to  earn  a  living.  Hon.  Edwin  Eells,  secretary  of  the  State  Historical 
Society,  spoke  on  the  Indian*s  natural  shrewdness.  Supt.  Harry  F.  Listen, 
of  the  Puyallup  school,  as  the  local  representative  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
thanked  the  State  officials  for  their  cordial  words  of  welcome  and  Invited  the 
audience  to  be  present  during  the  week's  sessions  and  learn  something  of 
what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  way  of  educating  and  elevating  the  Indian 
race.  Rev.  M.  Eells,  of  Skokomish,  Wash.,  gave  an  address  on  the  Indians  as 
citizens. 

THE   employee's   RESPONSIBILITY    IN    CHARACTER   BUILDING. 

Harry  F.  Liston,  superintendent  Puyallup  school,  Tacoma,  Wash. — ^The  ob- 
ject of  education  should  be  to  improve  character,  to  make  the  individual  better, 
happier,  and  more  useful,  and  so  enable  him  to  succeed  in  the  life  work  under- 
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taken.  There  are  opportunities  for  character  building  in  the  regular  routine 
of  daily  life.  Punctuality,  neatness,  accuracy,  and  industry  form  a  good  group 
for  a  foundation.  The  employee  must  hold  in  mind  the  necessity  of  guiding 
the  child  to  acquire  self-control,  detemined  purpose,  perseverance,  and  courage 
to  seize  upon  the  right  and  hold  to  it  even  in  the  face  of  opposition.  We 
should  also  instil  in  them  a  feeling  of  honest  shame  in  shamming  or  half- 
hearted work.  Many  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  prone  to  depend  upon  others, 
and  right  here  Is  the  time  to  direct  them  in  self-reliance  and  decision,  so  that 
they  may  learn  to  work  independent  of  others. 

Ours  is  a  work  that  requires  something  more  than  a  perfunctory  perform- 
ance of  certain  prescril>ed  duties  and  the  teaching  of  certain  branches.  The 
person  who  is  in  the  Indian  educational  work  solely  as  a  means  of  livelihood 
is  not  likely  to  accomplish  any  real  good  for  his  or  her  charges.  While  the 
receipt  of  the  salary  is  desirable  and  quite  necessary  with  most  If  not  all  of 
us,  yet  there  should  be  something  higher  in  view  than  merely  to  earn  the 
salary  by  devoting  so  many  hours  of  each  day  to  the  prescribed  routine  work. 
Unless  there  is  In  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  worker  something  of  the  mis- 
sionary spirit — a  real  desire  to  educate  not  only  by  teaching,  but  by  precept 
and  example,  a  desire  to  do  good  regardless  of  the  amount  of  salary  re- 
ceived— the  work  will  bring  forth  little  fruit. 

NECESSITY   FOB  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Miss  Estelle  Reel,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. — Thruout  this  conven- 
tion we  wish  to  emphasize  the  essentials  in  educating  the  Indian.  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  value  of  education  to  any  child  lies  In  its  usefulness  to  him, 
and  that  we  must  model  our  instruction  to  meet  the  Indian's  immediate  and 
practical  needs,  never  forgetting  that  character  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
to  build.  The  Government,  at  nmch  time  and  expense,  has  brought  to  you  out- 
lines of  methods  to  be  used  in  Indian  schools,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Indian 
Office  that  you  study  carefully  the  methods  of  instruction  used  at  such  noted 
schools  as  the  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  and  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala- 
bama, where  the  literary  and  industrial  work  is  so  correlated  that  the  results 
secured  have  attracted  the  attention  <jf  educators  thruout  the  coimtry.  I 
further  wish  to  impress  upon  all  who  have  not  done  so  that  you  should  read 
the  "  Outlines  of  an  Indian  policy  "  and  **  Improvement  not  transformation." 
which  you  will  find  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  1905.  As  many  of  you  are  aware,  the  Commissioner  has  been  studying  the 
Indians  and  their  interests  for  many  years;  we  therefore  appeal  to  every  em- 
ployee in  the  Service  to  strive  faithfully  and  loyally  to  carry  out  the  policies 
which  he  has  outlined. 

DEVELOPING  IN  THE  YOUNG   INDIAN  A  STRONG  SENSE  OF  INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

E.  L.  Chalcraft,  superintendent,  Salem  school,  Oregon. — ^The  term  "educa- 
tion "  has  never  been  considered  in  a  broader  sense,  nor  has  It  covered  so 
much  of  vital  importance  to  child  life  as  at  the  present  time.  Both  the  mind 
and  hand  must  be  trained  to  do  things.  One  standard  is  used  to  measure  all 
who  attempt  to  reach  a  common  plane  of  civilization,  and  it  is  but  just  that 
all  should  have  the  same  chance  to  reach  this  standard.  No  exception  should 
be  made  to  the  Indian.  Ills  skill  in  drawing  the  bow,  trailing  the  enemy,  and 
in  woodcraft  was  acquired  by  long  training  under  skilful  tutors.  The  method 
to  be  pursued  In  creating  self-dependence  in  the  Indian,  making  him  capable 
of  citizenship,  has  been  outlined  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  1905,  and  we  have  had  a  practical  demonstration  by  able  instructors 
of  the  methods  to  be  used  in  the  class  room. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    STUDYING   THE   PUPIL   AND    ACQUIRING    AN    INTIMATE    KNOWL- 
EDGE OF  HIS   HOME  LIFE  AND  ENVIRONMENT. 

W.  P.  Camphell,  assistant  superintendent,  Salem  school,  Oregon. — I  would 
urge  teachers  to  study  the  Indian  and  his  home  suj'roundlngs.  For  this  we 
can  not  apply  a  cast-iron  rule;  but  the  underlying  principle  In  the  Indian's 
civilization  must  be  industrial  work,  whether  In  day,  reservation,  or  nonreser- 
vation  schools.  On  account  of  the  varying  conditions  existing  on  the  reserva- 
tions, the  work  must  not  be  along  literary  but  rather  along  Industrial  lines,  If 
we  want  the  greatest  success.  The  pupil's  individual  capabilities  must  be 
directed  to  that  work  which  is  best  adapted  to  his  home  surroundings. 
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OUB  SCHOOL  COMMENCEMENTS. 

S.  M.  McCfitcan,  superintendent,  Chilocco  Agricultural  School,  Oklahoma. — 
At  the  commencement  at  the  Chilocco  Agricultural  School  a  class  of  Chippewa 
boys  and  girls  sang  a  hymn  in  their  native  tongue.  The  boys  who  graduated  from 
the  agricultural  departments  appeared  on  the  stage  in  overalls  and  checked 
shirts,  and  demonsti*ated  what  they  had  learned  in  the  various  branches  of 
work.  The  girls  of  the  cooking  class  wore  their  work-day  clothes,  set  off  by 
neat  white  caps  and  cuffs.  A  Pima  girl  talked  of  what  she  had  learned  in  this 
department  while  a  Chimehuevi  made  an  omelet;  a  Chippewa  kneaded  dough, 
put  it  Into  molds,  and  the  molds  into  the  oven ;  a  Sac  and  Fox  girl  prepared  a 
cake,  while  a  Potawatomi  went  thru  the  process  of  laundering.  The  perform- 
ance did  not  last  over  eight  minutes.  Of  course  these  processes  were  pre- 
pared beforehand.  The  sewing  department  was  represented  by  a  Chippewa 
girl  and  her  helpers,  who  demonstrated  her  talk  as  "first,  to  make  a  simple 
shirt  waist,  the  following  measurements  are  required."  Here  the  measurements 
were  taken;  then  drafting  a  pattern  for  a  plain  shirt  waist  was  explained; 
methods  of  cutting,  basting,  and  fitting  were  taken  up;  and  so  on,  to  the  com- 
pleted garment.  In  this  talk  there  was  nothing  said  about  "  managing  a  gov- 
ernment," "  perpetual  motion,"  or  the  "  anatomical  theories ; "  nothing  but  a 
glrrs  thought  spoken  as  any  healthy  girl  would  speak,  and  therefore  enjoy- 
able. The  progi-am  was  less  than  two  hours'  long,  and  the  audience  appeared 
interested  thruout. 

AVOID  FOSTEBING   IN   PUPILS  FALSE   CONCEPTIONS   OF  LIFE. 

F.  F.  Avery,  superintendent.  Fort  Spokane  School,  Washington, — It  is  always 
wise  rigfdly  to  examine  our  methods  and  their  results  with  direct  reference  to 
their  usefulness  to  the  pupils  in  after  life.  If  employees  would  do  this,  much 
more  valuable  work  would  be  accomplished. 

ATTBACTIVE  AND  SANITARY   SCHOOLS  ARE  ESSENTIAL. 

Hon,  L,  L,  Benhoiv,  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Tacoma^ 
Wash. — Grood  ventilation,  schoolroom  adornment,  proper  light,  and  an  attract- 
ive playground  all  tend  to  increase  pupils'  interest  in  their  school. 

ESSENTIAL   PRINCIPLES   OF    HYGIENE    AND    SANITATION — HOW    TO   BE    APPLIED. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Buchanan,  Tulalip  School,  Washington. — The  fundamental 
keynote  of  the  solution  of  this  problem  could  be  summed  up  simply  as  **  clean- 
liness." The  secret  of  success  in  modern  sanitation  is  cleanliness  to  the  point 
of  the  ideal.  There  must  be  proper  sanitary  control  and  supervision  placed 
in  a  proper  qualified  physician,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  prevent  diseases. 
The  school  physician  should  advise  us  concerning  diet,  exercise,  health,  etc. 
There  should  be  regular  and  systematic  instruction  of  a  similar  nature  as  to 
the  causes  and  development  of  diseases,  and  the  methods  of  prevention  should 
be  enlarged  upon  and  form  a  part  of  the  regular  instruction. 

THE    ESSENTIALS   OF    INDIAN    EDUCATION    AS    QUALIFYIXO    FOR    CITIZKNSIIIP. 

Jay  Lynch,  superintendent  Yakima  School,  Fort  Simcoe,  Wash.,  sent  a  letter 
expressing  his  regret  that  official  business  prevented  him  from  attending  the 
Institute.  His  views  on  the  subject,  he  said,  would  be  fully  exprest  by  reading 
from  the  rei)ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1905,  under  the 
headings  wherein  the  educational  policies  for  the  Indian  Office  are  outlined.  A 
repeated  reading  of  these  pages  would,  he  thought,  be  of  great  benefit  to  all 
employees. 

THE  DAY   SCHOOL  AS  A   FACTOR  IX   INDIAN   KDITATIOX. 

W.  p.  Squires,  day-school  inspector,  Standing  Rock  Agency,  North  Dakota. — 
The  location  of  the  day  scliool  in  the  midst  of  Indian  homes  is  a  living  example 
of  cleanliness  and  Industry,'  and  if  the  day-school  teacher  takes  a  living  interest 
in  his  school  he  can  gradually  arouse  interest  among  the  old  Indians  in  the 
raising  of  gardens  and  caring  for  poultry.  What  the  child  is  taught  in  the 
school  he  often  carries  home  with  him  at  night  He  tries  to  plant  on  his 
father's  ground  a  little  garden  like  that  he  has  been  taught  to  make  at  the 
day  school.    The  rudiments  of  carpentry,  sewing,  cooking,  and  other  general 
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housekeeping  should  be  taken  up  at  the  day  schools,  and  the  teacher  and  house- 
keeper should  so  live  that  they  will  Inspire  the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  to 
cleanliness  and  the  best  modes  of  living.  ^ 

TBAININO  PUPILS  FOE  THE  WORK  IN  WHICH  THEY  WILL  MOST  PROBABLY  BE   luNGAA£B 

AFTER  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

ff.  G.  Wilson,  superintendent  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon, — My  theory  of  edu- 
cating the  Indian  child  is  to  place  him  in  some  good  family  and  let  him  attend 
the  same  schools  that  the  white  children  attend.  As  this  is  not  always  practi- 
cable, the  day  school  is  the  first  step  in  his  education,  then  the  reservation  board- 
ing school,  and  then  the  nonreservation  boarding  school.  At  the  day  schools  of 
the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  the  pupils  are  taught  the  common  branches — 
farming,  gardening,  etc.  They  directly  impart  this  knowledge  to  the  oJder 
Indians  in  their  efforts  to  carry  out  the  instruction  received  at  the  schootew 
They  should  be  taught  according  to  their  surroundings — that  is,  at  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation  the  pupils  should  be  taught  farming  and  stock  raising;  at 
San  Carlos  Reservation,  Ariz.,  they  should  be  taught  irrigation  and  stock  rais- 
ing; the  girls  should  be  taught  plain  housewifery,  dealing  in  this  manner  with 
the  different  reservations.  The  idea  is  to  teach  them  what  can  readily  be 
applied  on  returning  to  their  homes.  In  order  that  the  boys  and  girls  may  be 
taught  economy,  the  employees  themselves  should  practise  it.  The  pupils  should 
be  taught  to  work  with  ordinary  equipment,  and  the  schools  should  be  as  much 
like  the  average  American  home  as  possible. 

AGRICULTURAL   INSTRUCTION   IN   INDIAN    SCHOOLS. 

Lorenzo  D.  Creel,  superintendent  Crow  School,  Montana. — We  must  first  over- 
come the  distaste  for  manual  labor.  Our  instruction  must  be  closely  confin^ 
to  the  things  and  conditions  which  concern  Indians  of  our  own  reservations. 
In  agriculture  we  plant  the  things  they  like  best  and  try  to  Impress  upon  them 
the  fact  thai  they  may  have  all  these  things  if  they  pay  the  price — that  is.  learn 
how  to  raise  them  at  the  school,  and  when  they  establish  their  homes  to  make 
use  of  the  lessons  learned.  We  keep  in  touch  with  the  State  experiment  sta- 
tions and  endeavor  to  bring  the  experience  of  that  institution  before  the  In- 
dians as  a  sample  of  good  farming  to  encourage  them  to  better  'Work. 

ELEMENTARY  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  AT  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

C  E.  Scovily  teacher.  Ring  Thunder  Camp  day  school,  South  Dakota. — It  Is 
necessary  to  have  various  objects  present  in  the  schoolroom  to  teach  young 
pupils  to  associate  the  objects  with  their  English  names.  Measurements  and 
use  of  tools  will  also  afford  opportunity  for  elementary  instruction. 

Edmund  E.  O.  I'hickstun,  teacher  day  school  No,  26,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation^ 
8,  Dak. — An  important  element  of  success  is  the  monthly  industrial  detail. 
With  a  weekly  detail  the  different  occupations  are  not  thoroly  mastered  be- 
cause the  pupil  may  be  unable  at  first  to  do  a  given  task,  and  when  he  has  just 
begun  to  take  hold  and  learn  how,  he  is  changed  to  another  detail. 

INDIAN   EDUCATION. 

W.  E.  Wilson,  Ellenshurg  State  Normal  School,  Washington. — ^The  education 
of  the  Indian  must  be  practical,  enabling  him  to  acquire  the  fundamental  arts 
of  life  leading  to  skill  and  facility  In  doing  things,  It  must  be  industrial  and 
artistic.  It  must  fit  the  Indian  boy  and  girl  to  usefulness,  that  he  may  be  at 
home  and  In  demand  in  a  busy  and  progressive  world.  It  should  cause  him  to 
devise  his  own  plans  and  to  organize  and  apply  his  forces. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolt^d,  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  city,  school,  and  State  officials; 
the  clergy ;  H.  F.  Liston,  president  of  the  department,  and  his  corps  of  Payallup 
Indian  school  employees,  for  their  kindness  and  courtesy;  to  E.  L.  Chalcraft, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee :  to  the  citizens  of  Tacoma  for  their  hos- 
pitality ;  to  the  press  for  their  extended  notices  of  the  meetings  of  this  con- 
vention ;  and  to  all  others  who  have  so  ably  assisted  in  making  our  meeting  a 
success. 

Resolved  further,  That  we  appreciate  the  importance  of  studyhig  the  "Out- 
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of  an  Indian  Policy,"  and  "  Improvement,  not  Transformation,"  published 
In  tlie  last  annual  report  of  the  Ck)mmi8sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  that  we  may 
better  carry  out  his  wishes ;  and 

Tliat  we  will  endeavor  to  follow  the  many  helpful  ideas  received  from  the 
demonstration  lessons  in  correlation  of  the  class  room  and  industrial  work  after 
tlie  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  methods,  which  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools 
has  had  presented ;  and 

That  we  are  grateful  to  Doctor  Bamhisel  and  the  officers  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  for  the  use  of  the  edifice  iu  holding  the  sessions :  and 

That  we  we  appreciate  the  extended  notices  published  In  the  Taconia  I^edger, 

DEMONSTRATION    LESSONS. 

At  the  close  of  each  session  demonstration  lessons  were  given  by  teachers^ in 
the  Service,  showing  how  the  class-room  Instruction  in  the  different  grades  may 
be  correlated  with  the  work  of  the  various  industrial  departments.  Classes 
of  Indian  pupils  wei*e  used  in  the  presentation  of  these  lessons,  synopses  of 
which  are  attached  hereto  for  the  assistance  of  teachers  who  were  not  present 
at  the  Institute,  « 

ADVAKCED  ARITHMETIC. 

[Presented  by  Mrs.  Ida  McQoesten,  teacher,  Payallup  School,  Tacoma,  Wash.] 

In  order  to  make  our  work  !n  artthemetic  and  other  branches  practical,  we 
sluill  try  to  show  how  the  school-room  work  may  be  correlated  with  the  indus- 
trial, and  thus  make  both  more  effective. 

Lumbering  is  perhaps  the  greatest  industrial  feature  of  our  section  of  the 
country,  and  the  lumber  trade  is  one  that  should  command  our  attention.  Our 
boys  work  In  the  mills,  and  many  problems  must  be  made  about  various  kinds 
of  lumber,  shingles,  etc.,  and  others  involving  the  expenditure  of  their  money  in 
an  economical  way.  Here  we  teach  them  to  clear  the  land.  In  your  locality  it 
may  be  irrigation,  clearing  sagebrush,  growing  wheat,  or  fruit  raising.  We 
must  adapt  our  lessons  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  children  and  to  suit  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  our  school.  If  your  children  are  not  as  far  advanced,  make 
\  our  pmbleras  as  simple  or  as  difficult  as  the  case  demands. 

In  preparing  this  lesson  on  shingling  we  do  not  find  the  points  needed  In  our 
text-books,  but  the  carpenter  Is  always  willing  to  give  information,  and  we  must 
make  an  effort  to  get  It  ourselves.  Combining  this  industrial  with  the  school 
room  work  re(iuires  much  time  and  effort;  but  when  once  the  materials  are 
ready  we  have  the  foundation  for  innumerable  problems  in  building,  papering, 
painting,  «nd  carpeting.  Take  a  house  built  at  your  school,  measure  the  rooms, 
<-ompute  the  cost  of  the  foundation  and  the  chimneys,  and  follow  It  thru  all  its 
processes  of  construction  with  problems.  After  the  house  is  built  then  comes 
problems  on  furnishing  it,  then  purchasing  provisions  at  the  store,  etc. 

The  Government  has  given  most  Indian  boys  nnd  girls  land,  and  before  long 
you  will  need  to  make  your  living  from  your  allotments. 

Q.  What  will  you  do  first  to  improve  your  land,  Oscar? — A.  I  think  I  will  cut 
the  timber  down  and  sell  It. 
Q.  What  would  you  do,  Frankie? — A.  I  would  build  a  house  first. 
Q.  Yes,  I  think  we  should  build  a  house  to  have  a  place  to  live  and  then  begin 
at  once  to  clear  the  land,  as  Oscar  suggested.  Sell  the  timber  If  you  can.  If 
not.  burn  it  up  and  get  the  ground  ready  for  use.  Many  people  think  it  is  too 
bad  to  burn  up  wood,  but  this  land  of  our  valley  Is  too  valuable  for  gardening 
to  leave  It  In  a  wild  state.  There  are  thousands  of  people  here  In  Tacoma  ready 
to  buy  the  product  of  our  farms,  and  we  must  supply  what  they  need.  Most 
young  men  have  little  money  to  begin  with,  but  those  who  will  work  can  find 
ready  employment  at  the  mills  to  earn  money,  and  by  saving  will  soon  have 
enough  to  build  a  small,  inexpensive,  tho  neat,  little  home.  Let  us  be  sure  to 
have  a  closet  and  a  pantry  In  our  house — a  place  to  put  the  food  and  dishes  and 
to  hang  the  clothes.  Then  in  starting  our  new  home  we  shall  be  very  comforta- 
ble with  two  rooms — a  living  room  and  a  bedroom.  While  Oscar  Is  taking  down 
the  dimensions  of  the  house  Frankie  may  write  what  I  have  said  of  the  house, 
and  Robert  may  tell  me  on  the  board  what  we  can  profitably  raise  here  to  sell 
in  the  Tacoma  market  « 

Frankie  wrote:  "A  young  man  can  find  work  at  the  mills  to  earn  money,  and' 
if  he  saves  It  he  will  soon  have  enough  to  build  a  small,  cheap  house.    He  must 
have  it  neat,  and  put  in  a  closet  for  the  clothes  and  a  pantry  for  the  dishes; 
then  two  rooms  will  do." 
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Robert  wrote :  "  Puyallup  Valley  will  produce  cabbage,  lettuce,  radishes,  pota- 
toes, cucumbers,  onious,  celery,  carrots,  parsnips,  peas,  and  berries  in  great 
abundance.  Many  men  keep  a  large  herd  of  cows  fciecause  they  can  get  a  good 
price  for  the  milk." 

Oscar  writes  (from  dictation)  : 

{24  feet  equal  the  length. 
14  feet  equal  the  width. 
10  feet  equal  the  height 

i  Living  room,  12  x  14,  east 
Bed  room,  10  x  12  west  front 
Closet,  4x6,  west  rear. 
Pantry,  4x6,  west  rear. 

Q.  Here  we  have  a  lesson  in  sentence  work,  spelling,  and  punctuation;  In 
this  country  of  great  rainfall,  does  it  affect  our  homes  in  any  way,  Robert?— 
A.  Yes ;  it  causes  the  moss  to  grow  on  the  roof. 

Q.  What  effect  does  the  moss  produce? — A.  It  makes  the  shingles  rot 

Q.  What  must  be  done  about  the  moss,  Frankie? — ^A.  Clear  it  off  with  a  hoe. 

Q.  Tho  we  may  take  good  care  of  the  shingles,  in  ten  or  twelve  years  we  shall 
find  the  roof  leaking,  and  then  if  we  have  some  knowledge  of  shingling  we  shall 
be  more  liable  to  have  our  house  reshingled  when  necessary,  for  often  a  man 
might  have  sufficient  money  to  buy  the  shingles  when  he  did  not  have  the  money 
to  hire  a  carpenter  at  $3.50  to  $4  per  day  to  put  them  on.  Oscar,  you  may  find 
the  number  of  shingles  required  to  cover  both  sides  of  the  roof,  and  their  cost 
at  $2.25  per  M.  Frankie  may  draw  the  ground-floor  plan  to  the  scale  of  one-half 
inch  to  the  foot.    Robert,  draw  the  outside  in  the  same  way. 

(Frankie  has  the  ground  tioor  plan  completed.) 

Q.  Frankie,  where  will  you  have  your  doors  in  the  closet  and  pantry? — A. 
The  closet  should  open  from  the  bedroom  and  the  pantry  from  the  living  room. 

If  you  have  not  tried  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  where  the  children  would 
place  the  doors.  I  have  had  them  say  they  would  go  through  the  bedroom  and 
closet  to  get  into  the  pantry. 

(Robert's  outside  plan  completed.) 

Q.  Robert,  where  will  you  have  doors  and  windows? — A.  (Points  to  them.} 
One  door  and  two  windows  in  the  front,  and  a  window  in  each  end,  and  a  back 
door  at  the  back  of  the  living  room. 

Q.  Oscar  may  explain  his  problem. 

(Oscar  explains  problem.) 

7  feet  e(iual  one-half  the  width  of  the  house,  the  amount  covered  by  one  rafter. 
17  inches  equal  the  amount  rise  of  the  rafter  to  cover  1  foot  in  width. 

7 


119  Inches  equal  the  length  ot  rafter  from  plate  to  cone. 
12)119 

9-11/12  feet  equal  the  length  of  rafter  from  plate  to  cone. 
1  foot  equals  the  projection  at  the  eaves. 

10}^  feet  equal  the  length  of  the  rafter. 

24  feet  equal  the  body  of  the  house. 
2  feet  equal  the  amount  of  the  projection. 

20  feet  equal  the  length  of  the  roof. 
11  feet  equal  the  length  of  the  rafter. 

280  square  feet  equal  the  area  of  one  side. 
2 

572  square  feet  equal  the  area  of  two  sides. 
10  shingles  equal  number  to  cover  1  square  foot. 


5, 720  shingles  equal  number  to  cover  whole  roof. 

5,  720  shingles  equal  5.72  M. 
$2.25  equal  cost  price  of  1  M. 


$12.  87  equal  cost  price  to  cover  roof. 
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Q.  Why  do  you  count  10  shingles  to  a  square  foot? — A.  It  Is  the  carpenter's 
mle  to  do  so.  Shingles  vary  in  width,  but  they  average  4  inches  wide.  They 
are  laid  4  Inches  to  the  weather  so  one  shingle  covers  alx>ut  IG 'square  inches. 
There  are  144  square  Inches  in  a  square  foot,  and  10  is  contained  in  144  exactly 
9  times,  but  10  shingles  are  estimated  to  allow  for  waste. 

Q.  What  kind  of  shingles  do  you  use,  Robert? — A.  Cedar  !s  about  the  only 
wood  used  for  shingles  here. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  the  rain  does  not  hurt  them  so  much  and  they  do  not 
decay  so  quickly. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  project  over  the  gable,  Oscar? — A.  They  should  project 
tliree- fourths  of  an  Inch. 

Q-  How  may  we  best  get  the  projection? — A.  By  using  a  strip  of  wood  three- 
fourths  Inch  wide,  called  the  gage,  which  can  be  taken  off  when  the  shingles 
are  in  place. 

Q.  You'may  nail  the  gage  In  place.  Frankle,  what  should  be  the  projection 
of  the  eaves? — A.  They  project  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  Inches. 

Q.  How  would  you  make  the  projection  even? — A.  Measure  the  first  shingle 
at  each  end  and  nail  them,  then  drive  a  nail  In  the  end  of  each  shingle  and 
fasten  a  line  to  it  and  stretch  it  and  let  all  shingles  in  the  first  course  come  to 
the  line,  and  they  will  be  even. 

Q.  Oscar  will  help  you  to  locate  the  first  shingles  with  one  Inch  projections. 
Wliy  have  you  put  them  on  double,  Oscar? — A.  To  prevent  them  from  leaking 
where  they  join. 

Q.  Shall  we  lay  the  whole  roof  double? — A.  No.  Only  the  first  course,  as  the 
others  lap  enough  to  prevent  leaking. 

Q.  Frankle  and  Oscar  may  lay  the  first  course  and  Robert  write  on  the  board 
a  brief  story  about  shingling.  How  shall  we  find  where  to  place  the  second 
course,  Frankle? — A.  They  should  be  laid  4  Inches  to  the  weather.  To  get  the 
distance  use  a  straight-edge  board  4  Inches  wide  which  saves  measuring  the 
courses,  and  lay  the  second  course  against  It. 

Q.  Oscar,  do  you  know  another  way? — A.  Carpenters  often  use  a  chalk  line. 
Q.  Show  how.    Frankle  help. — A.  Put  a  nail  at  each  end  4  Inches  from  the 
bottom  of  the  first  course.    Stretch  a  chalk  line  and  snap  It    Lay  the  second 
course  to  the  line  made. 

(They  turn  the  other  side  of  the  roof  and  show  It  completed.) 
Q.  Robert  may  come  and  tell  us  about  finishing  the  roof. — ^A.  When  the  shin- 
gles are  all  on,  the  roof  Is  finished  by  two  boards  called  saddle  boards.    One 
should  be  1  by  3  Inches  and  the  other  1  by  4  Inches  so  that  they  will  be  an 
equal  distance  on  each  side  of  the  roof  when  In  place. 

Q.  Why  not  use  a  1  by  4  and  a  1  by  5?  That  would  make  them  equal  on  each 
side. — A.  Because  the  saddle  boards  should  be  the  same  width  as  the  course  of 
shingles.  If  laid  5  Inches  to  the  weather  the  saddle  boards  should  be  5  inches 
wide. 

Q.  After  learning  something  here  about  shingling,  you  might  go  out  and  earn 
money  In  that  way.  At  first  you  would  probably  get  $1.50  per  day.  If  you 
spent  75  cents  for  board,  what  per  cent  would  you  have  left,  Robert? — A.  If  I 
earned  $1.50  and  spent  75  cents,  I  would  have  left  75  cents,  which  Is  one-half 
of  my  money  or  50  per  cent 

Q.  If  you  began  at  $1.50  and  In  t^-o  months  received  $2  per  day,  what  per  cent 
is  the  Increase  In  i^our  wages? — ^A.  If  I  began  at  $1.50  and  was  raised  to  $2,  the 
increase  wo  aid  be  50  cents,  which  Is  one-third  or  33^  per  cent  of  my  wages  at 
first. 

Q.  I  am  now  receiving  $3  per  day  grading  lumber,  wlilch  is  25  per  cent  more 
than  I  received  when  I  pile  lumber ;  how  much  did  I  receive  at  first? — ^A.  Three 
dollars  equal  125  per  cent  or  five-fourths  of  what  I  received  when  piling.  One- 
fourth  equals  one-fifth  of  $3,  which  Is  60  cents.  Four-fourths  equal  four  times 
60  cents,  which  Is  $2.40,  my  wages  piling  lumber. 

Q.  For  seat  work,  learn  to  spell  the  words  on  the  board  and  use  the  first  set 
of  words  In  statements,  the  second  set  in  questions,  and  thQ  third  set  in  com- 
mands. 

(Words  on  the  board:) 
Dimensions.  Plate.  Saddle  board. 

Rafter.  Gage.  Straightedge. 

Comb.  Projection.  Ck)urse. 

196b— 06  M 3 
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TEACHING  6BAJTIN0. 

[Presented  by  Miss  Frances  Bowman,  teacher,  Salem  School,  Chemawa,  Greg.] 

Note. — ^Thls  subject  was  selected  for  the  reason  that  the  Salem  School  la 
located  in  a  country  particularly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  fruit — this  being  the 
great  prune  section  of  the  Northwest — ^and  the  teacher  made  a  special  study  of 
the  subject. 

In  grafting  it  is  a  good  plan  to  begin  at  the  beginning — ^that  is,  with  the  seed& 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  we  save  the  apple  seeds.  The  seeds  should  not  be  allowed 
to  dry  out,  but  should  be  stored  in  sand  for  the  winter.  These  seeds  may  be 
planted  in  the  spring  at  gardening  time.  It  is  best  to  plant  them  in  the  garden, 
as  the  roots  can  go  straight  down  and  grow  strong.  The  seedlings  must  have 
good  cultivation  during  the  summer.  Late  in  the  fall  the  plants  may  l^  dug  up 
and  kept  in  the  cellar. 

Q.  Where  do  you  work? — A.  I  work  in  the  orchard. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  there  now? — A.  We  are  grafting. 

Oscar,  you  may  pass  to  the  board  and  answer  the  questions  I  have  on  the 
board. 

Q.  Frank,  what  do  you  mean  by  grafting? — A.  Grafting  is  to  take  a  piece  of 
one  tree  and  make  it  grow  on  another. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  thing  to  do  in  grafting? — A.  We  cut  off  the  limbs  we  want 
to  graft 

Q.  What  do  we  use  to  cut  off  the  limbs? — A.  We  use  a  saw. 

Q.  What  kind?— A.  We  use  a  fine  saw. 

Q.  Why  a  fine  one? — A.  A  fine  saw  doesn't  loosen  the  bark. 

Q.  What  difference  would  the  loosened  bark  make? — A.  The  loose  piece  would 
not  grow. 

Q.  What  is  done  after  the  limbs  are  sawed  off? — A.  A  cleft  is  made  In  the 
ends  of  the  stalk. 

Q.  What  is  done  next? — A.  We  cut  a  piece  from  another  tree  to  insert  in  the 
cleft  I 

Q.  How  old  must  the  branches  be  where'  the  pieces  are  cut  from? — ^A-  They 
must  be  not  more  than  a  year  old. 

Q.  What  are  these  pieces  called? — A.  They  are  called  scions. 

Q.  How  many  buds  must  there  be  on  the  scions? — ^A.  We  must  have  three 
buds. 

Q.  In  what  shape  is  the  lower  end  'of  the  scion  cut? — A.  It  Is  cut  in  the  shape 
of  a  wedge. 

Q.  Where  is  the  lowest  bud  found? — A,  It  is  found  on  top  of  the  wedge. 

Q.  What  is  done  next? — ^A.  The  scion  is  put  in  the  cleft 

Q.  How  many  scions  are  usually  put  in  one  cleft? — ^A.  Two  scions  are  put  In. 

Q.  Why? — A.  So  l>oth  sides  of  the  stock  will  grow. 

Q.  What  is  put  around  the  cleft? — A.  GT-afting  wax  Is  put  around  the  cleft; 
this  keeps  the  cleft  in  the  stock  from  drying  out 

Q.  How  long  will  it  take  for  the  new  part  to  bear  fruit? — ^A.  About  three 
years. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fruit  will  this  tree  bear? — A.  It  will  bear  Italian  prunes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  prune  is  an  Italian  prune? — ^A.  It  is  a  large  purple  prone. 

Q.  What  do  we  do  with  the  prunes? — A.  We  dry  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  thing  we  do  in  drying  them? — ^A.  We  pick  the  prunes. 

Q.  How  do  we  get  them  from  the  trees? — A.  We  shake  the  trees. 

Q.  Do  we  shake  the  tree  hard? — A.  No.    We  shake  it  a  very  little. 

Q.  Why  may  we  not  shake  it  hard? — A.  If  we  shake  it  hard  the  stems  stay 
on  the  prunes. 

Q.  What  does  that  prove? — A.  That  proves  that  the  prunes  are  not  ripe,  and 
they  have  not  enough  sugar  in  them. 

Q.  Where  are  they  taken  after  they  are  picked? — A.  They  are  taken  to  the 
drier. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  them  there? — A.  They  are  first  put  In  a  wire  basket 
and  dipi)ed  in  hot  lye.    The  lye  cracks  the  skin  and  they  dry  better. 

Q.  What  is  done  next? — ^A.  They  are  rinsed  twice  in  pure  water  and  then  are 
put  on  trays  and  the  trays  are  put  in  the  drier. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  to  dry? — A.  It  takes  about  thirty-six  hours  to 
dry  Italian  prunes. 

Q.  Whnt  part  of  the  weight  is  lost  In  drying? — ^A.  About  two-thirds  is  k)8t 
and  one-third  remains. 
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Q.  About  how  many  bushels  grow  on  one  tree  (average)? — A.  From  two  to 
four  bushels,  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree. 

Q.  What  is  usually  the  cost  of  one  bushel? — A.  About  50  cents  for  the  Italian 
prunes. 
New  words  and  spelling: 

Scion.  Stock.  Cleft 

Grafting.  Orchard.  Tools. 

Fruit  Trees.  Wax. 

m 

Arithmetic, — A  tree  bears  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  fruit  At  50  cents  a 
bushel,  how  much  does  the  tree  bring? 

One  bushel  weighs  60  pounds,  what  is  the  weight  of  the  above  prunes? 

In  drying,  two-thirds  of  the  weight  Is  lost  What  part  remains?  How  many 
pounds  remain?    At  4  cents  a  pound  what  are  they  worth? 

Language— Sentence  work. — What  is  grafting? 

What  are  the  pieces  that  are  inserted  in  the  stock  called? 

How  old  must  the  wood  of  the  scion  be? 

How  many  buds  must  It  have? 

How  is  the  lower  end  shaped? 

CompoaitUm — Language  story, — I  have  some  land.  I  want  to  plant  an 
orchard.  I  want  Italian  prunes  because  they  are  large  and  sell  well.  I  am 
going  to  take  good  care  of  the  trees.  I  am  going  to  save  the  money  I  earn.  I 
am  going  to  help  my  people  at  home  so  that  they  can  make  their  land  pay,  and 
when  it  is  cleared  to  raise  fruit 

(To  the  teacher:) 

Sometimes  we  hear  teachers  say  that  the  class  room  is  not  the  place  to  teach 
the  industries.  They  say  the  class  room  is  the  place  to  teach  reading,  arithmetic, 
and  other  essentials.  The  prevailing  idea  among  these  teachers  seems  to  be 
that  the  moment  a  class-room  teacher  begins  to  talk  about  a  blacksmith  shop, 
a  farm,  or  an  orchard,  at  that  moment  all  literary  instruction  ceases  In  the  class 
room,  and  the  children  are  not  learning  to  spell,  read,  and  write.  This  morning 
we  find  that  the  pupils  have  learned  a  long  list  of  new  words.  They  have 
written  original  sentences,  also  a  language  story,  which  taught  them  com- 
position. They  have  also  solved  a  number  of  practical  problems  on  the 
board,  and  each  one  has  written  and  solved  an  original  problem.  They  have 
read  their  work  to  the  class  and  have  had  the  teacher  correct  their  work  for 
their  writing  lesson.  So  we  see  that  all  the  essentials  have. been  taught 
Their  work  In  the  prune  orchard  has  been  the  means  of  teaching  spelling, 
language,  etc.  Instead  of  going  to  Asia  and  Africa  for  a  rhinoceros  and  a 
hippopotamus  and  having  the  children  write  about  these  animals  I  have 
remained  at  home.  In  other  words,  I  have  patronized  home  industry.  Surely 
that  can't  be  an  unpardonable  sin. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  In  an  address  before  a  teachers*  association,  said  that 
one  time  he  visited  a  school  where  mechanical  drawing  was  taught  He  said 
this  problem  was  on  the  board:  Draw,  design,  and  create  a  plan  for  a  dairy. 
We  may  get  our  education  thru  the  classics  as  we  did  In  the  olden  times,  thru 
the  farm,  the  carpenter  shop,  the  orchard,  or,  as  *'  the  mechanical  drawing 
class,"  thru  the  dairy.  How  much  better  It  Is  to  teach  children  along  the  lines 
of  their  work  than  to  have  them  memorize  something  that  happened  a  thousand 
years  ago. 

Children  often  get  a  wrong  idea  of  an  education.  The  teachers  must  teach 
them  that  the  important  question  which  will  be  asked  them  when  they  seek  em- 
ployment is  not  "How  much  do  you  know?"  but  "What  can  you  do?"  It  Is 
the  Indian  boys  and  girls  that  "  can  do  "  that  are  going  to  make  self -supporting 
citizens.  It  Is  pot  so  much  from  what  Indian  school  or  grade  are  you,  but 
rather  what  has  the  school  or  grade  done  for  you  to  make  you  a  useful  boy. 
What  has  It  done  to  make  you  of  some  use  to  yourself,  to  your  parents,  and  to 
your  reservation?  Of  course,  you  can't  all  teach  about  the  prune  orchard. 
Some  may  be  In  schools  where  there  Is  no  fruit  Study  your  environment 
Maybe  you  have  wheat  fields.  Then  study  wheat  Why  can't  wheat  be  grown 
year  after  year  In  the  same  place?  The  diseases  of  wheat.  Why  Is  Mr.  A*s 
wheat  field  such  a  fine  looking  field?  Why  has  Mr.  B's  field.  Just  across  the 
tence,  such  a  poor  crop?  There  Is  a  reason  for  it,  and  the  teacher  must  study  it 
Your  school  may  not  have  fruit  or  wheat 

liook.  around.  May  be  you  have  sheep.  Then,  instead  of  studying  crops,  study 
sheep.  Why  Is  this  one  particular  kind  of  sheep  suited  to  this  locality?  Do  all 
the  boys  liv«  in  this  locality?    If  not  what  kind  is  best  suited  to  their  homes? 
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Possibly  Mr.  A  has  one  kind  and  Mr.  B  another.  Interview  Mr.  A  and  Mr.  B 
and  find  which  one  makes  the  greater  profit  We  want  to  study  profit  and  losp. 
Talk  about  wool.  Teach  them  how  to  make  a  good  sheep  dip.  Possibly  there 
may  be  cattle  around  the  school.  Then  teach  stock  raising.  The  cows  may  be 
grazing  in  a  low,  wet  pasture.  Their  feet  may  become  diseased.  Then  teach 
them  how  to  cure  the  foot  rot.  These  Indian  boys  may  some  day  be  working  for 
a  farmer  whose  cows  and  sheep  have  the  foot  rot  If  the  boy  can  tell  that 
farmer  how  to  save  the  cows,  at  that  moment  the  boy  has  a  commercial  value 
that  the  farmer  appreciates.  The  boy  may  not  be  able  to  solve  a  problem  in 
square  or  cube  root,  but  he  has  saved  the  fanner's  brindle  cow,  and  that  Is  more 
to  the  point  It  is  this  useful  knowledge  that  makes  the  boy  of  value  to  a 
community,  and  therefore  makes  him  a  useful  citizen. 

As  I  said  before,  all  teachers  must  study  their  own  environments  and  teach 
what  will  be  best  and  most  profitable  for  the  pupils.  I  understand  that  In 
southern  California  they  are  grafting  Valencia  oranges  on  lemon  stocks  because 
these  oranges  pay  a  greater  profit  than  the  lemons  in  3ome  locations. 

We  must  remember  that  the  old-style  language,  arithmetic,  and  other  studies 
may  have  been  all  right  to  admit  the  boy  into  Jiigh  school,  but  they  do  not 
exactly  fill  the  needs  of  an  Indian  boy  who  is  going  directly,  not  into  tbe  high 
school,  but  into  life.    They  need  something  more  practical. 

TEACHING    AGRICTILTUBE   IN    THE   CLASS    BOOM. 

[Presented  by  Miss  Annie  I.  Garber,  teacher,  Puyallup  School,  Tacoma,  Wash.l 

Note. — ^This  subject  was  selected  for  the  reason  that  surrounding  the  Puy- 
allup school  there  are  many  valuable  gardens  and  as  soon  as  the  land  is 
cleared  and  drained  the  greater  part  of  it  is  given  over  to  trucking,  much  of  it 
leasing  for  $10  or  more  an  acre. 

I  have  selected  to-day  for  our  lesson  a  subject  to  which  we  should  give  a 
great  deal  of  time  during  the  year.  The  Indians  on  our  reservation  have  good 
farms,  but  only  a  small  per  cent  know  how  to  manage  them  profitably.  These 
children  have  been  given  allotments,  and  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  until  they 
will  be  dependent  on  them  for  a  living.  We  should  teach  them  not  only  how 
to  manage  their  farms,  but  how  to  spend  their  money  beneficially.  You  can 
see  that  this  lesson  can  not,  for  the  want  of  time,  be  presented  just  as  we 
would  present  it  in  the  class  room,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  show  in  the  few 
minutes  that  I  have  how  we  can  closely  connect  the  literary  and  agricultural 
work.  Then  when  they  go  home  they  will  be  able  to  work  more  intelligently 
and  practically. 

Children,  when  you  leave  school  you  should  cultivate  gardens,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  want  them  to  be  very  good  ones.  We  notice,  when  driving  out  on  the 
reservation  near  here,  that  some  people  have  good  gardens  and  some  have  poor 
ones.  Those  who  have  good  gardens  have  good,  clean  houses,  good  bams,  good 
fences,  and  good  clothes. 

Q.  Roy,  you  may  name  the  principal  things  raised  In  a  garden. — ^A.  Potatoes, 
cabbage,  onions,  lettuce,  radishes,  beans,  and  cucumbers  are  the  principal  things 
raised  In  a  garden. 

Q.  We  will  select  potatoes  for  our  lesson.  While  Leada  and  Roj^  are  reciting, 
Edna  may  pass  to  the  board  and  draw  a  plan  of  her  farm,  and  write  a  story 
about  what  she  will  do  at  home. 

(Edna's  story.)  When  I  go  home  I  will  help  with  the  work  in  the  garden. 
This  is  the  plan  of  our  farm.  (A  sketch  was  drawn  on  the  board.)  We  have 
an  orchard,  berry  patch,  and  garden.  We  will  raise  potatoes,  onions,  radishes, 
and  cabbage.  We  will  raise  more  than  enough  for  ourselves,  so  that  we  may 
have  some  to  sell. 

Q.  Roy  may  name  the  steps  necessary  for  planting  an  acre  of  potatoes. 
Leada  may  write  them  on  the  board. 

(Roy's  outline).  (1)  Preparing  the  groimd,  (2)  selecting  and  preparing 
seed,  (3)  planting,  (4)  care,  (5)  digging  and  preparing  for  sale. 

Q.  Leada,  tell  me  what  an  acre  of  land  is? — A.  An  acre  of  land  is  160  square 
rods. 

Q.  What  is  a  square  rod?— A.  A  square  rod  Is  a  square,  each  side  of  which 
is  a  rod  long. 

Q.  Step  off  a  rod;  Roy,  measure  it— A.  There  are  5i  yards  in  a  rod.  -I  take 
3  feet  in  each  step.  (Steps  and  counts;  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  and  one- 
half.)     Roy  picks  up  yardstick  and  foot  ruler  and  says:    "This  is  a  yaitl** 
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(pointing  to  It),  **3  feet;  5^  yards  in  one  rod."  (He  measures,  counting  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five  and  one-balf,  and  states  whether  it  was  too  long  or  too 
short)  , 

Q.  Leada,  pass  to  the  board  and  tell  us  ^bout  the  first  topic. — A.  There  are 
HiO  square  rods  in  an  acre.  Our  farmer  says  that  with  a  good  team  and  plow 
it  can  be  plowed  in  four  hours.  It  is  then  disked  and  harrowed.  The  furrows 
are  about  4  inches  deep  and  3  feet  apart 

Q.  Pass  to  the  board  and  work  the  first  problem. 

( I*roblem : )  1  bought  1  sack  of  flour  at  $1.25 ;  1  sack  com  meal  at  35  cents ; 
6  pounds  bacon  at  12}  cents  per  pound;  3  pounds  coffee  at  25  cents  per  pound; 
and  3  pounds  of  sugar  at  8^  cents  per  pound.  I  gave  In  exchange  4  sacks  of 
potatoes  at  $1  per  sack.    How  much  change  did  I  receive? 

(Solution:)  One  sack  flour,  $1.25;  1  sack  corn  meal,  35  cents;  6  pounds  of 
bacon,  at  12^  cents,  75  cents;  3  pounds  coffee,  at  25  cents,  75  cents;  3  pounds 
su^ar,  at  8J  cents,  25  cents;  total,  $3.35;  4  sacks  iwtatoes,  at  $1  each,  $4; 
^  less  $3.35  equals  05  cents,  amount  of  change. 

Q.  Roy,  you  may  tell  me  what  you  have  learned  in  the  garden  about  the 
second  topic. — A.  (Picks  up  potatoes  and  knife.)  Potatoes  should  be  planted 
In  March.  .If  you  have  plenty  of  small  ones  plant  them  whole.  If  not,  cut 
tbem  in  pieces  with  two  or  three  eyes  to  each  piece.     (CJuts  potatoes.) 

Q.  Edna,  what  have  you  learned  about  the  third  and  fourth  topics? — A.  They 
should  be  planted  in  the  furrows,  about  one  foot  apart  They  should  be  culti- 
vated several  times  during  summer,  and  the  weeds  kept  out. 

Q.  Roy,  what  have  you  learned  about  the  last  topic? — A.  They  should  be  dug 
In  the  fall  before  the  rains  come.  If  we  have  a  good  crop  there  will  be  5  tons 
to  the  acre. 

Q.  Edna,  what  Is  a  ton? — A.  A  ton  is  2,0(X)  pounds. 

Q.  How  many  pounds  to  the  acre? — A.  Five  times  2,000  equals  10,000 — ^num- 
ber of  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Q.  Leada,  how  many  sacks  of  100  pounds  each  to  the  acre? — A.  One  hundred 
pounds,  1  sack ;  10,(X)0  pounds,  100  sacks  to  the  acre. 

Q.  Edna,  how  much  will  they  bring  at  $1.50  a  sack? — A.  One  sack,  $1.50; 
100  sacks  will  bring  $150. 

Q.  Leada,  If  you  sell  2  sacks  of  potatoes  at  95  cents  each  and  you  are  given  a 
$5-dollar  bill,  how  much  change  must  you  give? — A.  Ninety-five  cents  and  95 
cents  equals  $1.90;  $5  less  $1.90  equals  $3.10. 

Edna  reads  her  story,  and  I^ada  explains  her  problem. 

The  progressive  teacher  will  originate  many  other  lessons  along  these  lines 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  her  children — teaching  English,  spelling,  geography, 
numbers,  and  how  to  live — as  each  day's  lesson  progresses. 

TEACHING    COOKING    IN    THE   CLASS   ROOM. 

[Presented  by  Mrs.  Nannie  A.  Cook,  toncher,  Puyallup  School,  Tapoma,  Wash.] 

Note. — If  we  would  keep  abreast  of  the  times  we  must  have  cooking  taught 
in  our  class  rooms  as  Is  done  In  the  most  advanced  public  schools  in  the  country. 
The  foundation  for  cooking  can  be  laid  by  the  class-room  teacher  by  using 
practical  subjects  when  teaching  English,  and  these  cooking  subjects  can  later 
be  developed  by  the  domestic-science  teacber  should  pupils  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  receive  advanced  training  afterwards. 

I  have  selected  a  lesson  from  the  cooking  pamphlet  for  my  class  In  order  that 
we  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  suggestions  of  Miss  Reel  while  she  is  with  us, 
In  assisting  to  adapt  our  work  to  the  needs  of  our  pupils,  and  that  we  may  better 
follow  the  methods  for  Indian  education  outlined  for  us  by  our  Commissioner 
in  his  articles  "  Outlines  of  an  Indian  Policy  "  and  "  Improvement,  not  Trans- 
formation," In  whfrh  he  directs  that  our  class-room  work  must  be  practical 
and  that  we  must  teach  our  pupils  useful  work  in  order  that  they  may  be  pre- 
pared when  leaving  school  to  take  their  places  In  this  world  as  citizens.  If 
we  can  teach  lessons  In  economy  and  Industry,  with  reading,  writing,  and  num- 
ber Work,  we  are  working  to  a  greater  advantage.  The  most  Important  part 
of  an  Indian  child's  education  Is  the  art  of  making  a  living,  and  as  we  are 
laying  the  foundation  in  this  grade,  It  Is  especially  important  that  we  emphasize 
tbese  points.. 

Q.  How  many  of  my  little  girls  wish  to  learn  how  to  cook? — A.   (Pupils.) 
I  do. 
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Q.  How  many  would  like  to  help  mother  when  they  go  home?  She  will  be  » 
tired,  you  know,  and  very  glad  to  have  your  help. — A.  (Pupila)     I  do. 

Q.  To  cook,  we  must  first  have  a  fire.  How  many  have  a  fire  at  their  homes? 
Do  you  have  a  stove?  Do  you?  Do  you?  (Questioning  different  pupils.)  We 
see  that  all  of  our  children  have  stoves  and  all  must  leam  to  make  a  fire.  To 
make  a  fire  we  shall  need  wood  cut  fine,  large  wood,  paper,  matches.  (Teacher 
writes  this  on  board.)  Edna,  read  what  we  shall  need  for  making  a  fire. — ^A. 
(Reads:)  "  Wood  cut  fine,  large  wood,  paper,  matches." 

Q.  I  think  we  have  these  things,  and  class  may  take  them  out  of  their  derio. 
Agnes,  you  may  write  the  story  on  the  board,  telling  what  ^e  are  going  to  do — 
A.  (Writes:)  "We  will  build  a  fire." 

Q.  Before  we  make  a  fire,  we  must  clean  out  the  stove,  taking  up  all  the 
ashes.  What  do  we  use  for  taking  up  the  ashes?  (No  reply.)  I  shall  'write  it 
on  the  board  and  see  how  many  can  read  it  (Teacher  writes  "shovel,"  and 
calls  for  hands.)     What  shall  we  need,  Susie? — A.  "Shovel." 

Q.  Yes ;  we  'Shall  need  a  shovel,  but  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  liila 
in  a  l>eter  way. — A.  We  must  have  a  shovel  to  take  up  ashes. 

Q.  That  is  much  better.  What  else  do  we  need?  What  do  we  put  the  ashes 
In?— A.  (Class.)     A  bucket. 

Q.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  want  so  short  an  answer.  Tell  me  the  story. — ^A- 
( Class.)     We  put  the  ashes  in  a  bucket 

Q.  That  is  good.  Susie,  you  may  write  that  on  the  board. — A.  (Writes:) 
"  We  put  the  ashes  in  a  bucket" 

Q.  Now,  we  have  taken  all  the  ashes  out  of  the  stove.  Tell  me,  class,  what 
do  we  put  in  first? — ^A.  (Class.)    We  put  in  the  paper,  crumpling  It 

Q.  Next  we  put  in  what? — A.  (Class.)     We  put  in  the  kindling  wood. 

Q.  Kindling  wood.  "Kindling"  is  a  long  word;  what  does  it  mean,  John? — 
A.  "  Kindling  "  means  small  wood. 

Q.  Why  do  we  cross  the  kindling  wood? — A.  To  let  in  the  air  so  the  fire  will 
bum. 

Q.  We  put  larger  wood  on  top  of  the  kindling,  then  we  light  the  fire.  AgneB 
may  write  that  story  on  the  board. — A.  (Writes:)  "We  light  the  fire." 

Q.  Where  do  we  get  the  matches? — A.  At  the  store. 

Q.  What  do  matches  cost? — A.  Five  cents  for  a  small  box;  10  cents  for  a 
large  box. 

Q.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  waste  matches,  and  light  only  one  carefully,  so 
it  will  be  enough  to  start  the  fire.  We  must  remember  that  a  small  box  of 
matches  does  hot  last  long,  and  that  when  it  is  gone  we  will  have  to  boy 
another  box.    If  1  box  costs  5  cents,  2  boxes  will  cost  how  much,  Edna? 

Edna  writes  on  board : 

1  box  5  c. 
1  box  5  c. 

2  boxes  cost  10  c. 

Q.  Let  us  do  that  another  way. 
Edna  writes  on  board : 

Q.  What  will  3  boxes  cost? 
Edna  writes  on  board : 

5 

5 

5 

15,  cost  of  3  boxes. 

Q.  So  we  have  learned  that  the  matches  cost  some  money,  and  we  must 
not  waste  any  of  them.  (Teacher  writes  on  board)  :  "  Now  our  fire  is  started 
and  burning.  We  will  cook  potatoes  for  our  luncheon."  How  many  boys  have 
seen  potatoes  growing:? — A.   (Boys,  in  chorus).  I  have. 

Q.  Where  do  they  come  from,  Susie? — A.  They  come  from  the  garden.  , 
*Q,  As  soon  as  the  time  comes  we  are  going  to  plant  some  potatoes  of  our 
own,  so  we  shall  know  all  about  them,  and  will  know  where  they  come  from, 
how  they  grow,  and  other  thiuj^s  about  them.  Now  I  would  like  to  have  you 
look  at  your  potato.  The  potato  has  something  that  you  have.  Who  can  tell 
me  what  it  is? — A.   (Pupil).  The  potato  has  eyes. 

Q.  Agnes,  how  many  eyes  have  you? — A.  I  have  two  eyes. 
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Q.  How  many  fingers  have  yon,  Snsie?    A.  I  have  five  fingers  on  one  hand. 
Q-  Now  I  want  each  one  to  count  carefully  and  tell  me  how  many  eyes  your 
potato  has.    When  you  have  foimd  out  you  may  go  to  the  board,  quickly,  and 
ivTite  It  for  us. 

(  Pupils  go  to  the  board  and  write  variously)  :  "  My  potato  has eyes."  etc. 

Q.  That  is  very  good.  We  must  now  wash  the  potatoes.  To  be  a  good  cook 
it  is  necessary  to  be  very  clean.  We  must  have  a  clean  face,  clean  hands, -tilean 
dresses,  and  a  clean  room.  If  our  hands  are  not  clean  we  may  get  something 
ioto  the  things  we  are  cooking,  and  if  we  eat  what  is  not  clean  it  will  make 
OS  sick.  We  will  not  be  able  to  cook  nicely;  people  will  say  we  are  not  nice 
stills,  and  what  we  eat  will  make  people  sick.  So  tell  me  again :  What  is  neces- 
sary, class? — A.  (Class)  :  We  must  have  clean  bands,  clean  dresses,  and  keep 
our  pans  clean,  and  not  let  anything  that  Is  not  clean  come  near  our  food. 

'I'eacher.  We  will  wash  our  hands.  We  will  wash  the  potatoes.  We  will 
I>eel  the  potatoes.  (Teacher  writes  these  sentences  on  the  board.  Class  read 
i^tiat  Is  written.) 

Q.  Now  let  us  peel  the  potatoes,  quickly.    How  many  ways  may  potatoes  b« 
cooked,  B3dna?    Tell  me  one  way.    I  like  them  baked. — A.  I  like  them  boiled. 
Q.  Agnes,  tell  us  another  way. — A.  They  can  be  frie<l. 

Teacher.  To-day  we  will  stew  them.     I  will  write  the  recipe  on  the  board 
for  stewed  potatoes.    (Teacher  writes)  : 
Wash  the  potatoes  and  peel  them. 
Cut  the  potatoes  into  small  pieces. 
Wash  them  again. 
Put  potatoes  into  saucepan;  cover  them  with  boiling  water;  let  them  boll 

twenty  minutes.     If  the  water  boils  down,  add  more  water. 
Potatoes  must  not  bum. 
Q.  We  will  now  set  the  saucepan  on  the  stove  for  the  potatoes  to  cook.    Who 
can  show  me  on  the  clock  how  long  the  potatoes  must  cook? — ^A.  (A  pupil.) 
I  can. 

Teacher  then  allows  pupil  to  Illustrate  by  showing  on  the  face  of  the  clock 
where  the  hands  should  be,  etc.,  by  the  time  the  potatoes  have  cooked  long 
enough.  Teacher:  "This  far  Is  how  many  minutes?  This  far  how  many?" 
and  80  on. 

Q.  When  the  potatoes  have  cooked  twenty  minutes,  how  can  we  tell  if  they 
are  done  or  ready  to  eat? — A.  (A  pupil.)  We  must  pierce  the  pieces  with  a 
fork.  If  the  potato  Is  soft  and  the  fork  goes  thru  the  pieces  easily,  they  are 
ready  to  be  eaten.  We  then  put  salt  and  a  little  butter  on  them,  and  they  are 
ready  to  serve. 

Pupils  may  now  write  the  recipe  for  stewing  potatoes  in  their  small  cookbooks. 
(Teacher  explains  that  each  child  is  making  a  cookbook,  and  that  when  they 
learn  how  to  co6k  a  new  dish  the  recipe  is  written  in  the  books,  the  pupils 
learning  to  recite  them.)  At  the  next  class  every  pupil  will  be  expected  to  tell 
all  about  stewing  potatoes. 

Teachers  should  adapt  these  methods  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  children,  and 
should  not  fail  to  give  sufficient  drill  upon  one  lesson  before  developing  a  lesson 
on  a  new  topic.  Some  classes  will  require  a  longer  time  to  develop  a  lesson 
than  others,  depending,  of  course,  upon  pupils*  knowledge  of  English. 

TEACHING   POULTRY  RAISLNQ   IN   THE   CLASS  BOOM. 

[Presented  by  Miss  Laura  B.  Norton,  teacher,  Pima  School,  Arizona.] 

Note. — Poultry  raising  Is  one  of  the  main  sources  from  which  the  Pima 
Indians  draw  their  living.  Almost  all  tribes  of  Indians  are  fond  of  chickens, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  an  especially  profitable  subject  to  have  taught  in  class 
rooms.  An  effort  Is  being  made  to  have  teachers  begin  their  work  in  the  class 
room  with  objects  with  which  the  children  are  familiar,  and  In  this  lesson  a 
live  chicken  was  used  to  advantage. 

The  chicken  lesson  which  I  have  to  give  Is  about  a  second  or  third  grade 
lesson,  and  is  only  one  of  soores  which  may  be  given  on  this  subject  in  actual 
school  work,  from  the  very  first  lessons  beginning  **  See  a  hen,"  "  The  hen  has 
two  eyes,"  "The  hen  has  two  legs,"  "The  hen  can  run,"  to  advanced-grade 
lessons,  studying  breeds,  etc.  I  shall  give  the  lesson  as  I  should  In  my  own 
schoolroom  as  nearly  as  possible,  considering  that  I  wish  in  a  very  short  time 
to  cover  more  ground  and  make  several  more  points  than  I  could  attempt  in 
one  new  lesson  with  my  little  Pima  people,  who  must  advance  very  slowly  in 
order  to  learn  and  understand  thoroly  every  step. 
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^No  lesson  of  this  kind  should  ever  be  allowed  to  slip  without  bringing  In 
valuable  lessons  In  economy,  cleanliness,  carefulness,  etc.,  lessons  which  mnstt 
be  constantly  repeated  as  well  as  the  reading,  writing,  language,  arithmetic 
spelling,  local  geography,  etc. 

To-day,  girls,  we  are  to  have  another  lesson  about  chickens.  We  will  set  sl 
hen.  You  know  how  good  chickens  and  eggs  are  to  eat,  so  you  will  want  to 
raise  chickens  for  your  own  use  and  to  sell. 

Q.  We  have  here  all  the  things  we  shall  need  for  setting  our  hen.  What 
have  we?  As  you  name  them  I  will  draw  a  picture  of  each. — A.  A  hen.  A. 
iK)x.    Some  hay. 

"  Susie,  show  me  the  hen.  the  pictures,  write  the  word  •  hen  •  under  tlie 
picture.  Annie,  the  box,  the  picture,  etc.  Agnes,  the  hay,  the  picture,  etCL 
Susie,  the  eggs,  the  picture,  etc.** 

Q.  Susie,  have  we  one  egg  or  more  than  one? — A.  More  than  one. 

Q.  What  word  do  we  use  in  speaking  of  more  than  one  egg? — A.  Eggs. 

Q.  What  letter  did  you  add  to  make  "  eggs?  "-—A.  "  S." 

Q.  And  what  will  we  do  to-day,  Annie? — A.  Set  a  hen. 

Q.  Tell  me  the  whole  story. — A.  We  will  set  a  hen  to-day. 

Q.  You  may  write  that  story  on  the  blackboard.  Have  y*u  any  hens  at  home, 
Agnes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  may  help  set  this  one.  (At  this  point  a  hen  was  brought  In.)  What 
must  we  make  for  our  hen,  Susie? — A.  A  nest 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  nest  shall  we  make? — A.  We  should  make  a  good  nest. 

Q.  You  may  write  that  story.  Set  this  box  on  the  chair,  Agnes.  Let  us  look 
at  the  box.    Tell  me  what  kind  of  a  box  it  Is,  Agnes. — A.  It  is  a  good  box. 

Q.  I  will  write  that  on  the  blackboard.  Susie,  tell  me  something  else  about 
the  box. — A.  The  box  is  clean ;  the  box  is  dry. 

All  read  what  I  have  written  about  the  box.    Let  us  look  at  the  hay. 

Q.  What  kind  of  hay  is  this,  Agnes? — ^A.  It  is  dry. 

Q.  Something  else  about  the  hay? — A.  It  Is  clean. 

Q.  Now,  fwhat  shall  we  put  In  the  nest? — A.  Eggs. 

Q.  What  kInd?—A.  Good,  fresh  eggs. 

I  will  write  two  words  here  which  tell  what  kind  of  eggs  we  want  (Writes 
on  board,  "  Good  eggs ;  "  "  Fresh  eggs.") 

Q.  liCt  us  look  at  the  hen.  She  is  not  very  large.  We  must  not  give  her  too 
many  eggs.  I  think  12  will  be  about  right  We  will  put  12  good  eggs  in  the 
nest  Susie,  you  may  write  that  story.  Agnes,  put  the  eggs  In  the  nest  CJotmt 
them  so  the  class  can  hear  you.  Handle  them  carefully  so  you  will  not  crack 
them.    Susie,  count  the  eggs  by  twos. — A.  Two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve. 

Q.  Agnes,  count  them  by  threes. — A.  Three,  six,  nine,  twelve, 

Q.  Annie,  count  them  by  fours. — A.  Four,  eight  twelve. 

Go  qulcklv  to  the  blackboard  and  make  me  a  picture  of  12  eggs  counted.  Snsle. 
by  twos;  Agnes,  by  threes;  Annie,  by  fours.  (Pupils  draw  appropriate  pics 
tures,  arranging  the  eggs  in  groups.) 

Q.  What  other  name  do  we  give  12  eggs? — A.  One  dozen. 

Q.  Tell  me  the  whole  story. — ^A.  Twelve  eggs  equal  one  dozen  eggs. 

Q.  Susie,  write  that  story.  Can  we  go  out  in  the  yard  and  pick  up  any  hMi 
and  set  her? — A.  No. 

Q.  No;  we  must  wait  till  she  Is  ready.  How  do  we  know  when  our  hen  is 
ready? — A.  She  stays  on  her  nest  and  says,  "  Cluck,  cluck." 

Q.  What  had  she  done  before  this? — A.  Laid  eggs. 

Q.  How  many  pjrgs  did  she  lay  each  day? — A.  One  ^f^. 

Q.  If  she  had  laid  one  egg  a  day  for  twelve  days,  how  many  eggs  had  she 
laid? — A.  Twelve  eggs. 

Q.  IIow  do  you  know? — A.  Because  12  times  1  equals  12. 

Q.  Annie,  put  that  on  the  blackboard.  How  long  will  the  hen  have  to  sit  on 
her  eggs  in  order  to  hatch  them? — A.  Three  weeks. 

Q.  How  many  days  are  there  In  one  week? — A.  There  are  seven  days  In  one 
week. 

Q.  Name  them. — A.  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  BYiday, 
Saturday. 

Q.  How  many  days  are  there  in  three  weeks? — A.  Twenty-one  days. 

Q.  IIow  do  you  know? — A.  Because  3  times  7  days  equals  21  days. 

Q.  How  many  Sundays? — A.  Three. 

Q.  How  many  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  etc.? — A.  Three  of  each. 

Q.  Now  we  have  set  our  hen.  we  must  take  good  care  of  her.  What  must 
we  do  for  her  every  day? — A.  Feed  her. 

Q.  Tell  me  the  whole  story.— A.  We  must  feed  our  hen  every  dav. 
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Q.  Annie,  put  that  story  on  the  blackboard.    What  else  must  we  do  for  our 
ben? — A.  We  must  give  her  water. 

Q.  Susie,  write  that    There  is  something  else.    We  must  keep  her  clean.  .  If 
we  are  not  careful  tiny  little  bugs  will  get  on  her  head  or  perhaps  under  her 
springs.    What  are  they  called? — ^A.  Chicken  lice. 
Q.  Do  we  want  them? — ^A.  No. 

In  town,  for  10  cents,  insect  powder  can  be  purchased.  Put  a  little  of  this 
powder  on  the  hen  in  this  manner.  Chicken  lice  are  bad  and  we  do  not 
inrant  our  hen  to  have  them,  so  we  must  keep  her  clean.  Susie,  you  may  write, 
"  We  must  ke^  her  clean." 

After  our  chickens  are  out  and  running  around,  if  they  have  lice  we  may 
mb  a  little  grease  on  their  heads,  like  this,  and  on  the  mother  hen,  too,  but  we 
must  not  use  grease  when  she  is  sitting,  for  it  may  hurt  the  eggs. 

Q.  What  can  we  do  with  our  chickens  when  they  have  grown,  Agnes? — ^A.  Bat 
some  of  them. 

Q.  Yes;  I  will  write  that    What  else,  Annie? — A.  Sell  some. 
Q.  Yes ;  we  may  eat  some  of  the  chickens ;  sell  some ;  keep  some  for  laying. 
When  our  chickens  are  large  enough  to  eat,  how  much  can  we  get  for  each 
one? — A.  Twenty-flve  cents. 

Q.  Go  to  the  desk  and  get  25  cents.  If  we  sell  another  chicken,  how  much 
will  we  receive? — A.  Another  25  cents. 

Q.  Bring  me  another  25  centa    And  if  we  sell  another  chicken? — A.  Another 
25  cents, 
Q.  How  much  money  is  that? — ^A.  Seventy-five  cents. 

Q.  How  do  you  know? — ^A.  Because  25  cents  and  25  cents  and  25  cents  equals 
75  cents. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  that  story  in  another  way?^A.  25+25+25=75.  Three 
times  25  cents  equal  75  cents. 

[As  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to  teach  the  three  forms  here  will  depend  upon 
the  age  and  quickness  of  the  children.] 

Q.  Don't  you  think  this  is  a  good  deal  of  money  for  Just  three  small  chickens? 
Would  you  like  to  make  this  much  money — and  a  great  deal  more?  Don't  you 
think  a  good  way  to  make  money  would  be  to  raise  chickens?  But  you  must 
not  forget  that  you  have  to  learn  how  to  raise  chickens,  then  do  it  correctly,  or 
you  will  not  succeed.  If  you  go  about  it  carelessly  or  without  knowing  how, 
your  chickens  will  not  do  well,  or  they  may  even  get  sick  and  die,  and  you  will 
not  make  any  money  at  all. 

We  are  going  to  keep  an  account  of  this  hen  we  are  setting,  to  see  Just  how 
much  she  and  her  chickens  will  cost  us,  how  much  they  will  bring  us,  and  how 
much  we  make. 

"  Susie,  if  you  sold  me  three  chickens  for  75  cents  and  I  gave  you  $1,  how 

much  change  would  you  give  me? — A. 

Q.  How  do  you  know? — A. 

Q.  Agnes,  how  many  eggs  did  we  give  our  hen? — A. 

Q.  If  three  do  not  hatch,  how  many  chickens  will  we  have? — A. 

Q.  How  do  you  know? — A. 

Q.  If  Annie  sets  two  hens,  Agnes  three,  and  Susie  four  hens,  how  many 

hens  will  be  setting? — A. 

Q.  How  do  you  know? — A. 

Q.  1  have  24  eggs.    How  many  dozen  is  that? — A. 

Q.  How  do  you  know? — A. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  seat  and  written  work  may  be  given  to  the  pupils, 
using  this  lesson  as  a  sort  of  foundation.  For  spelllnj:.  the  new  words;  for 
arithmetic,  any  number  of  practical  problems,  giving  drill  in  the  four  funda- 
mental operations — buying,  selling,  making  change,  profit,  cost,  etc.  For  lan- 
guage, such  lessons  as :  Write  a  story  of  your  own  al)out  "  Setting  a  hen." 
"  Copy  and  complete  a  blank  story  from  the  blackboard."  *'  Make  ten  original 
number-work  stories  about  a  hen  and  her  chickens,"  etc.  Reading  and  writing, 
of  course,  in  connection  with  language  work. 

STANDING  ROCK  INSTITUTE. 

[Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak.,  September  5,  6,  and  7,  1906.] 

The  opening  session  was  called  to  order  by  E.  C.  Wltzleben,  superintendent  of 
Standard  Rock  boarding  school.  Mr.  J.  E.  Bost,  agency  clerk,  delivered  an 
address  of  welcome,  and  J.  Thomas  Hall,  superintendent  of  Grand  River 
boarding  school,  responded. 
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The  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  urged  the  employees  to  study  the  Gom- 
missioner*s  policy  with  regard  to  educating  the  Indian,  and  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  carry  it  out,  and  teachers  were  especially  uraod  to  consider  the 
Indian's  home  life  and  environment  and  to  make  their  methods  of  instructing 
their  pupils  fit  their  conditions. 

THE  MODEL  FABM. 

8.  Toledo  Bherry,  teacher.  No,  2  day  school. — ^To  instruct  pupils  In  the  proper 
arrangement  of  farm  buildings  and  crops  I  constructed  and  used  in  the  class 
room  a  model  of  a  farm,  6  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide.  It  is  complete  in  every 
detail  and  surrounded  by  a  fence  which  could  be  made  by  a  boy.  The  soli 
suited  for  different  crops  was  placed  in  locations  best  adapted  for  their  success^ 
ful  growth.  In  this  way  the  boy  is  given  an  opportunity  of  comprehending 
what  a  well-planned  farm  should  be,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  his  English 
vocabulary  by  learning  a  great  many  useful  words.  I  believe  in  letting  the  boy 
study  the  things  that  will  be  of  practical  benefit  in  later  life  and  not  waste  time 
in  studying  about  the  various  species  of  monkeys  inhnl)iting  the  forests  of 
Africa.  The  model  farm  which  we  study  In  the  class  room  during  the  winter 
we  make  on  a  larger  scale  out  of  doors  in  the  spring. 

J.  J,  Huse.  industrial '  teacher,  Standing  Rock  School, — It  Is  the  man  who 
thinks  out  his  plans  l)eforehand  and  makes  use  of  them  who  is  the  successful 
farmer.  A  farmer  should  know  something  about  keeping  accounts  in  order  to 
be  able  to  tell  if  his  work  is  paying,  and  the  boy  must  learn  why  he  Is  working. 

THE   BELATTON    OF   THE    DAT    SCHOOL   TO    THE   BOABDINO    SCHOOL   IN   LITEBABT    AND 

INDUSTBIAL  WOBK. 

B,  A,  Sanders,  teacher,  Grand  River  school, — A  direct  relation  should  exist 
between  these  two  classes  of  schools.  The  boarding  school  should  continue  the 
start  given  by  the  day  school  in  teaching  the  pupils  to  plant  a  greater  acreage, 
and  substitute  horses  and  machinery  for  hoes,  rakes,  and  slthes;  to  mend 
brolvcn  tools  or  harness  In  the  shop,  and  to  take  up  and  do  work  left  unfinished 
by  others  or  to  start  new  work  as  Is  required.  The  boardinjr  school  should  com- 
plete what  Is  begun  In  the  day  school  and  thus  broaden  tlie  usefulness  of  the 
Indians  as  citizens.  Each  kind  of  school  has  Its  own  particular  sphere,  and 
each  must  In  a  measure  depend  on  the  other.  If  the  grndntion  and  classifica- 
tion were  brought  up  and  kept  a  little  nearer  the  excellent  course  of  study 
provided  for  Indian  schools,  a  complete  system  would  prevail. 

DOMESTIC    SCIENCE    WOBK. 

Bister  Seraphine,  matron.  Standing  Rock  school. — Gave  a  demonstration 
lesson  with  pupils.  One  girl  told  how  she  would  get  a  dinner  for  a  family  of 
six  persons,  describing  every  detail  necessary  for  preparing  a  nourishing  meaL 
Others  described  how  to  make  bread,  biscuits,  cookies,  etc..  giving  the  Ingredi- 
ents necessary  and  the  various  proportions  for  a  given  number  of  people. 

COBBELATING  LANGUAGE  AND  NUMBEB  WOBK. 

Miss  Elizabeth  W,  Morris,  teacher.  Standing  Rock  school — Miss  Morris 
showed  in  a  demonstration  lesson  with  a  class  of  pupils  how  she  had  been 
successful  in  correlating  this  work  by  using  objects — utensils,  furniture,  farm 
implements,  articles  of  clothing,  etc. 

Miss  Agncss  G.  Fredette,  teacher.  Cannon  Ball  day  school. — ^The  blackboard 
should  be  liberally  used,  as  it  seems  to  hold  the  attention  nf  pupils  more  than 
books.  I  would  select  my  words  from  the  everyday  life  of  the  child,  from  the 
kitchen  and  the  dormitory,  and  let  him  build  his  own  sentences,  draw  a  picture 
of  the  object,  write  its  name,  and  build  up  the  number  story.  I  have^  found 
the  plan  of  using  pupil  teachers  successful. 

HOW   TO  INSTIL  AMONG   INDIAN   BOYS  A  LOVE  OF  FABMINO. 

J.  H.  Camp,  industrial  teacher.  Agricultural  Boarding  School. — ^The  younger 
the  boy  is  started  In  his  course  of  agricultural  training  the  better.  A  boy's 
first  lessons  In  tilling  the  soil  may  be  given  him  In  the  garden  or  among  the 
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flower  beds,  or  give  a  class  of  small  boys  a  garden  to  themselves,  with  each 
boy  a  bed  of  his  own  to  plant  and  care  for,  and  each  encouraged  to  excel,  if 
IM>ssible,  his  classmates  in  the  appearance  of  his  bed  or  in  the  amount  of 
Tegetables  he  produces.  As  the  boy  grows  in  size,  tasks  involving  more  labor 
and  pains  may  be  assigned  him,  such  as  milking  cows,  grooming  horses,  husk- 
ing com,  digging  potatoes,  etc. 

HOW    TO  OVERCOME  THE   NOMADIC  TENDENCIES   OF  THE  INDIAN,   AND  IMPBOVE  THE 

INDIAN   HOME. 

Mrs.  Agnea  B.  Reedy,  female  industrial  teacher, — ^The  rovhig  habit  is  bom 
In  the  Indian  and  difficult  to  overcome. 

Mrs,  C.  M.  8mee,  housekeeper  at  large, — I  think  that  after  the  Indians  have 
their  allotments  and  know  that  the  land  is  their  own,  and  that  the  work  they 
do  is  for  their  good,  it  will  help  to  keep  them  at  home. 

J,  J,  Huse,  industrial  teacher,  Standing  Rock  School, — ^The  establishment  of 
cheese  factories  and  creameries  where  the  Indian  could  dispose  of  milk  would 
encourage  him  to  herd  milch  cows,  which  would  necessitate  his  remaining  at 
home. 

HYGIENE  IN   THE  HOME. 

Dr,  P,  F,  Rice,  physician,  Cannon  Ball  district, — ^The  typical  Indian  home  of 
this  reservation  is  a  log  hut  with  a  small  door  and  a  window — no  floors  or 
partitions.  One  Indian  told  me  that  his  house,  about  18  by  20  feet,  sheltered 
18  or  20  persons  last  winter.  Result,  his  wife  is  dead  from  tubercular  infec- 
tion. Another  case — a  house  16  by  16  feet,  a  small  window  on  the  south  side 
about  2  feet  square  nailed  in  solidly,  a  small  door  opening  into  a  shed  on  the 
west,  sheltered  8  persons  during  the  past  winter.  The  wife  died  the  following 
July  from  tubercular  infection. 

A.  retrospect  of  these  cases  will  show  us  our  duty  on  that  question.  First, 
when  the  log  huts  are  being  built,  let  us  advise  them  concerning  partitions  and 
floors,  and  especially  concerning  sunlight  and  ventilation.  They  need  more 
sunlight.  The  ordinary  house  of  an  Indian  should  have  a  double  window  on 
three  sides  and  a  good  door  on  the  fourth  side.  It  is  essential  there  should 
be  a  large  window  on  the  south  side  capable  of  l>eing  moved  in  its  frame.  Then 
teach  them  to  open  it  every  day  and  get  the  clean,  fresh  air  which  they  need. 
Exposure  is  not  the  cause  of  consumption — confinement,  darkness,  and  crowd- 
ing are  the  great  breeders  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  Also,  direct  them  to  parti- 
tion off  sleeping  rooms  from  living  and  eating  rooms.  The  rules  for  the  Indian 
school  service  direct  that  dormitory  space  be  400  cubic  feet  for  each  person. 
This  idea  applied  to  the  home  life  of  the  Indian  would  be  our  best  prevention 
for  tubercular  trouble. 

A  very  potent  reason  for  decrease  in  population,  shown  by  the  census  reports 
in  the  death  of  children  under  5  years  of  age,  is  the  lack  of  proper  care  and 
nourishing  food.  I  have  in  mind  four  cases  ranging  from  two  to  eight  months 
in  age  whom  the  mothers  were  attempting  to  feed  by  the  white  man's  method — 
a  bottle.  If  there  is  any  one  way  to  exterminate  tbe  Indian — or  any  race,  for 
that  matter — it  is  to  bring  up  babies  on  artificial  food.  Few  children  fed  on 
artiflcal  food  are  ever  as  strong  and  healthy  as  those  brought  up  on  nature's 
own  food.  This  is  due  to  the  improper  manner  of  cleaning  bottle  and  appli- 
ances, and  the  use  of  unclean  milk. 

Dr,  J,  O,  Veldhuis,  physician,  Orand  River  School,  North  Dakota, — When  an 
Indian  receives  an  allotment  and  builds  his  house  it  should  contain  at  least  three 
rooms.  The  building  should  have  a  southern  exposure,  and  the  walls  ought 
to  be  whitewashed  or  painted.  The  use  of  canned  food  has  wrought  havoc 
among  the  Indians. 

MORE   OBJECTIVE    TEACHING. 

W,  P.  Squires,  day  school  inspector,  Standing  Rock  ReserOation,  North 
Dakota, — We  want  more  objective  teaching  by  teachers  in  the  homes.  We  want 
tbe  fleld  matrons  to  go  to  an  Indian  home  and  camp  there,  and  show  the 
Indians  how  the  work  should  be  done.  In  the  class  room,  take  up  something 
tlie  child  knows — let  him  see  what  it  looks  like  in  fact,  script,  printed,  and 
numerals. 
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BESOLUnONS. 


Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  establishment  of  a  normal  department  in 

more  of  the  principal  nonreeeryation  schools  f6r  the  purpose  of  giving  

instruction  to  summer  details  of  employees  in  their  respective  work,  beltov^B 
that  they  would  be  greatly  improved  by  this  Instmction  and  that  the  standnl' 
of  efficiency  would  be  raised  thereby;  and 

Resolved  further.  That  we  believe  better  Instruction  could  be  given  in  ttt' 
Indian  schools  in  agriculture  in  this  climate  by  having  schools  in  session  dutl^ 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  we  believe  the  months  of  September  mmk 
October  would  be  a  better  time  for  vacation  on  the  Standing  Bock 
and 

That  we  believe  more  efficient  work  could  be  accomplished  in  the  day 
by  having  day  school  employees  placed  on  a  yearly  salary,  the  same  as 
ing  school  employees,  so  that  the  crops  and  property  could  be  better  cared 
during  the  vacation  period ;  and 

That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Superintendent  Reel  for  the  timely  visit 
valuable  Instruction  received;  and 

That  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  Superintendent  Witzleben  and 
employees  of  the  agency  boarding  school  for  courtesies  received  during  Ite 
institute. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  25,  1907. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  twenty-fifth  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools.  As  jn  preceding 
years,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  have  spent  in  the  field  visiting  and 
inspecting  schools,  and  detailed  reports  on  their  condition,  defects,  and 
requirements  have  been  submitted  to  you  from  time  to  time. 

Through  correspondence  and  circulars  of  instruction,  and  by  person- 
al directions  when  in  the  field,  we  have  endeavored  to  conduct  the 
educational  work  along  the  lines  you  have  outlined,  and  to  increase 
thereby  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain 
a  closer  correlation  of  the  class-room  and  industrial  work  by  giving  in- 
dividual assistance  to  teachers  and  through  demonstration  lessons  pre- 
sented at  the  various  institutes.  Teachers  have  been  encouraged  to 
study  the  conditions  on  the  reservations  and  the  individual  character- 
istics of  their  pupils,  and  to  use  this  knowledge  in  their  efforts  to  adapt 
the  instruction  to  meet  the  requirements  of  local  conditions  and  the 
practical  needs  of  pupils. 

As  you  are  aware,  many  teachers  entering  the  Service  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  their  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  transforming  the  Indian 
child  into  something  else,  instead  of  developing  him  along  natural  lines, 
and  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  methods  suited  to  white  children 
must  be  materially  modified  in  instructing  Indian  children.  In  view  of 
this  it  has  frequently  been  found  necessary  to  spend  considerable  time 
at  a  school  in  order  to  assist  teachers  inexperienced  in  the  work  to 
adapt  their  courses  of  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular 
tribe  of  Indians  they  are  teaching  and  to  prepare  sample  lessons  for 
their  guidance.  While  the  plan  of  assisting  individual  teachers  requires 
much  time  and  labor,  the  efforts  put  forth  are  showing  good  results. 

Employees'  Conferences. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  a  circular  letter  sent 
to  the  field,  most  of  the  schools  have  established  employees'  round-table 
conferences.  These  meetings  are  held  at  stated  periods,  usually  weekly 
or  biweekly,  at  which  difficulties  encountered  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  school  are  discussed,  and  ways  and  means  to  overcome 
them  are  considered.  The  good  results  of  these  conferences  are  notice- 
able at  many  of  the  schools.  They  are  especially  helpful  in  securing  a 
closer  correlation  of  the  class-room  and  industrial  instruction,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  all  the  schools  will  conduct  them  during  the  current  year. 

School  Commencements. 

A  large  number  of  schools  arranged  their  commencement  pro- 
grammes in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  contained  in  a  circular  let- 
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ter  issued  by  your  direction,  and  in  all  instances  they  proved  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  public  heartily  approved  of  the  exercises,  which 
were  more  practical  and  less  theoretical  than  formerly,  and  which 
brought  out  the  actual  acquirements  of  pupils  and  exemplified  the 
methods  of  instruction,  especially  industrial. 

Sanitation. 

Sanitary  conditions  at  most  of  the  schools  visited  have  been  much 
improved  in  'recent  years.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the 
children  enter  school  with  inherited  tendencies  to  disease,  particularly 
to  tuberculosis,  and  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  its  develop- 
ment in  pupils  thus  predisposed.  The  strongest  hope  in  combating  this 
deadly  disease,  however,  lies  in  instructing  the  school  children  in  the 
precautions  to  be  observed,  and  employees  have  been  urged  to  give  this 
subject  special  attention. 

Teaching  English. 

Teaching  the  Indian  child  to  speak  English  is  naturally  the  first 
step  in  his  training,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  give  him  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  the  shortest  practicable  time.  We  have 
found  that  many  teachers  do  not  give  sufficient  drill  work ;  that  they 
fail  to  understand  that  often  the  Indian  child  does  not  readily  compre- 
hend what  he  is  being  taught,  and  in  his  recitations  is  merely  repeat- 
ing from  memory.  To  overcome  this  teachers  have  been  urged  to 
adapt  their  methods  to  suit  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  pupil ;  to 
teach  objectively,  and  always  to  begin  the  teaching  of  English  with  the 
use  of  illustrations  and  objects  familiar  to  the  child.  Endeavor  also 
has  been  made  to  have  the  teachers  require  much  oral  work  in  recita- 
tions, and  to  stimulate  responsiveness  in  tlie  child.  Studying  the  child 
and  suiting  the  training  to  fit  each  case  has  proved  beneficial  to  both 
teacher  and  pupils,  and  has  given  the  former  increased  interest  in  the 
work  and  the  latter  greater  self-reliance.  There  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  many  schools  in  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which 
the  children  learn  to  speak  English. 

Industrial  Training  and  Household  Economy. 

Endeavor  has  been  made  to  carry  out  your  policy  of  giving  indus- 
trial training  and  household  economy  a  foremost  place  in  Indian  edu- 
cation, and  it  has  been  our  constant  aim  while  visiting  schools  to  im- 
press upon  superintendents  and  employees  the  importance  of  having  all 
instruction  practical. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  knowing  how  to  cook  is  one  of  the 
main  accomplishments  which  the  Indian  girl  must  have  if  she  would  be- 
come a  good  housekeeper,  and  we  are  trying  to  have  cooking  thorough- 
ly taught,  so  that  each  girl,  before  leaving  school,  will  be  fiilly  quali- 
fied to  prepare  meals  intelligently  and  economically  for  a  small  family, 
to  keep  accounts,  and  to  take  complete  charge  of  the  work  of  a  small 
home.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cook's  time  is  largely  taken  up  in  pre- 
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paring  meals  for  the  school  table,  the  girls  can  acquire  little  knowledge 
of  family  cooking  merely  by  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  food  on  a 
large  scale,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  have  the  theory  of  cooking 
taught  in  the  class  room,  as  is  now  done  in  many  of  the  city  and  rural 
schools  for  white  children.  To  this  end  an  outline  course  was  prepared 
and,  with  your  approval,  included  in  the  curriculum  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  school  year.  The  course  provides  a  series  of  detailed  direc- 
tions and  sample  graded  lessons,  in  whichthe  theory  of  cooking  is  cor- 
related with  language,  number  work,  composition,  etc.  Some  of  the 
teachers  have  taken  this  up  in  earnest,  and  it  is  hoped  that  better  re- 
sults will  be  obtained  than  hitherto  in  this  important  branch  of  any 
girPs  training. 

m 

Agricultural  Instruction. 

The  constant  aim  of  all  agricultural  instruction  has  been  to  enable 
pupils  to  obtain  pr«ictical  results  by  simple  means,  at  the  same  time 
giving  them  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  agriculture  to 
enable  them  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  various  farming  opera- 
tions. To  accomplish  this  we  have  endeavored  to  have  the  children 
take  up  the  study  of  seeds  in  the  class  room  during  the  winter— 
the  teacher  conducting  experiments  and  illustrating  the  processes  of 
germination —and  in  the  spring  to  have  them,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
class-room  teacher,  do  the  actual  work  of  laying  out  the  garden  plots, 
preparing  the  soil,  planting,  tending  the  growing  plants,  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop.  Almost  every  school  where  suitable  land  can  be  had 
has  adopted  the  system  of  having  individual  gardens  for  the  smaller 
pupils.  This  has  given  excellent  results  and  has  increased  decidedly  the 
interest  in  farm  work  generally.  The  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  are  giv- 
en instruction  in  gardening.  The  average  farmer's  wife  usually  has  to 
superintend,  if  not  do  a  great  deal  of  her  own  gardening,  and  it 
is  essential  that  Indian  girls  be  taught  how  to  do  such  work. 

We  have  endeavored  to  have  teachers  adapt  the  instruction  to 
local  conditions,  and  in  sections  where  stock  raising  is  the  principal  in- 
.  dustry  they  have  been  urged  to  give  special  attention  to  this  subject, 
and,  after  instruction  in  the  class  room,  to  take  the  pupils  to  the  bam 
or  pasture,  where  the  farmer  or  dairyman  will  give  instruction  in  the 
management  and  care  of  stock,  including  the  raising  of  calves,  and  will 
point  out  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  different  breeds  of  cattle 
—those  best  for  beef  and  those  best  for  the  dairy. 

During  the  last  two  years  superintendents  have  been  urged  to  do 
more  extensive  work  in  the  dairy,  and  we  are  glad  to  report  that  some 
of  the  schools  are  giving  special  attention  to  it.  Matrons  and  house- 
keepers also  have  been  requested  to  have  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys 
learn  to  milk,  and  especially  to  have  the  girls  taught  the  care  of  milk, 
to  make  good  butter  and  cheese,  and  to  keep  the  utensils  of  the  dairy 
in  a  sanitary  condition.  In  a  few  of  the  schools  this  work  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  class-room  teachers  and  correlated  with  language, 
numbers,  etc.,  and  it  is  hoped  that  another  year  a  much  larger  number 
will  do  so. 
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Day  Schools. 

•  Most  of  the  day  schools  have  continued  their  record  for  good  work 
during  the  past  year.  As  I  believe  you  deem  the  civilizing  and  elevat- 
ing influence  of  these  schools  upon  the  older  Indians  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  their  usefulness,  we  have  urged  teachers  and  housekeep- 
ers to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  Office  and  make  it  a  part  of  their 
duties  to  visit  regularly  the  homes  of  their  pupils  and  instruct  the 
parents  in  proper  modes  of  living— keeping  their  huts  or  tepees  neat  and 
habitable,  how  to  prepare  and  cook  their  food,  how  to  sew,  etc.  E^ch 
year  the  influence  of  these  schools  becomes  more  apparent,  and  on  every 
reservation  where  they  have  been  established  the  good  effects  upon  the 
adult  Indians  can  plainly  be  seen.  The  child,  on  going  to  his  home  at 
night,  carries  with  him,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  civilizing  at- 
mosphere of  the  school.  The  lessons  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  es- 
pecially are  not  lost.  The  love  of  home  and  the  warm  reciprocal  af- 
fection existing  between  parents  and  children  are  amonjg  the  strongest 
characteristics  of  the  Indian  nature.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  mother  is  frequently  unwilling  to  be  parted  from  her  children  for  the 
time  necessary  to  cover  a  term  at  a  boarding  school,  but  she  usually 
makes  little  objection  to  their  attending  the  day  school,  knowing  that 
they  will  come  home  to  her  each  evening.  By  bringing  civilization  to 
the  door  of  the  Indian,  instead  of  attempting  to  take  him  to  civiliza- 
tion, family  ties  are  maintained,  while  the  industries  and  habits  of 
civilization  are  given  an  early  start,  and  your  policy  of  extending  the 
day  school  system  wherever  practicable  can  not  but  result  in  great  good 
to  the  Indian. 

Institutes. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  supervision  of  in- 
stitue  work,  which  has  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years,  in  order 
to  bring  the  Indian  workers  together  and  get  before  them  methods  of 
instruction  which  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  teaching  ol  Indian 
children.  In  compliance  with  your  directions,  institutes  were  held  as 
follows:  Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.;  Rosebud  Agency  and  Pine 
Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak.;  and  the  general  institute,  or  department  of 
Indian  education,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  connection  with  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

All  of  the  institutes  were  well  attended,  and  employees  manifested 
greater  interest  in  the  proceedings  than  heretofore.  Demonstration 
lessons  were  presented  to  emphasize  methods  of  instruction  which  it  is 
hoped  will  secure  a  closer  correlation  of  the  literary  and  industrial  in- 
struction, and  thus  will  give  to  pupils  a  training  that  will  better  fit 
them  for  the  work  in  which  they  will  most  probably  engage  after  leav- 
ing school. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  schools  had  been  called  upon  for  ma- 
terial for  the  Indian  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  no  general 
request  was  made  for  material  for  the  Los  Angeles  institute,  but  there 
was  a  small    exhibit  of  class-room  papers,  sewing,    art   needle-work, 
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baskets,  pottery,  etc.,  which  proved  interesting  and  instructive  to  the 
teachers  in  attendance.  An  exhibit  of  native  Indian  art,  prepared  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Miss  Angel  De  Cora,  attracted  special  attention. 

Resume. 

The  progress  made  during  the  year,  while  not  especially  striking 
in  any  particular  direction,  has  been  steady  and  substantial  in  nearly 
all  branches  of  the  educational  work.  The  teachers  are  realizing  more 
and  more  each  year  the  importance  of  adapted  the  instruction  to  local 
conditions  and  immediate  needs  of  pupils,  and  more  practical  methods 
of  teaching  now  prevail  in  most  of  the  schools  than  hitherto;  however, 
we  feel  that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the  de- 
sired standard  of  eflicency. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  the  employment  of  additional  domestic 
science  instructors,  who  can  devote  their  entire  time  to  teaching  the  girls 
family  cooking.  Better  facilties  for  this  work  should  be  provided  at  a 
number  of  schools,  but  they  need  not  be  extensive,  as  better  results  will 
be  obtained  with  the  equipment  usually  found  in  the  dining  room 
and  kitchen  of  a  small  home. 

The  Indians  are  fast  becoming  factors  in  industrial  pursuits,  espec- 
ially in  those  sections  of  the  country  where  you  have  established  em- 
ployment bureaus.  Large  numbers  of  school  boys  have,  as  you  are 
aware,  also  found  profitable  employment  during  the  year,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  number  will  increase  rapidly  as  employees  become 
more  familiar  with  the  practical  educational  policy  you  have  adopted. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  ray  appreciation  of  the  strong 
support  you  have  always  given  me  in  my  work. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EsTELLE  Reel, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


APPENDIX. 

Briefs  of  Proceedings,  Papers,  and  Discussions  at  Institutes. 

ROSEBUD  INSTITUTE, 

(Rosebud.  S.  Dak..  Sept.  11-13.  1906.) 

The  sessions  were  held  at  the  boarding  school,  Jesse  B.  Mortsolf,  day  school  in- 
spector, presiding  and  Mary  F.  Crickenberger,  teacher,  performing  the  duties  of 
secretary. 

HOW   TO   MAKE  THE   DAY   SCHOOL   ATTRACTIVE. 

J.  P.  W<umund,  Tsachsr^  Upper  Cut  MecU  day  school. — A  few  beds  of  flowers 
will  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  a  place,  and  a  good  school  garden  will  prove  to 
be  a  great  attraction  to  the  pupils,  especially  during  the  winter  months  when  they 
have  out  little  to  eat  at  home  and  will  go  a  long  ways  to  get  a  good  meal.  Individual 
gardens  cultivated  by  the  children  will  also  make  them  feel  that  they  have  a  person- 
al interest  in  the  school.  A  milch  cow,  some  chickens,  ducks  or  geese,  a  few  pairs 
of  pigeons  and  a  pig  or  two  will  prove  very  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  patrons 
as  well  as  the  children,  and  make  the  place  seem  more  home-like  to  all  concecned. 
The  patrons  need  the  example  in  keeping  and  caring  for  live-stock  and  poultry,  and 
there  is  no  place  where  the  example  can  be  set  so  well  as  at  the  day  school. 

The  claaB  room  should  be  clean  and  the  walls  should  freauently  be  g^ven  a  coat 
of  whitewash  or  paint.  A  few  good  pictures  on  the  walls  will  also  do  much  toward 
making  the  place  attractive.  Pupils  should  be  made  to  keep  clean,  and  we  employ- 
ees should  be  neat  in  personal  appearance.  Above  all,  we  must  learn  to  love  and  be 
interested  in  our  pupils. '  We  must  not  only  try  to  appear  interested,  but  must,  if 
necessary,  cultivate  the  habit  of  being  interested.  A  good  motto  for  all  of  us  would 
be  that  which  the  head  physician  at  New  Orleans  had  placed  over  his  door  during 
the  yellow-fever  epidemic  at  that  place,  to  cheer  his  tired  and  often  discouraged 
assistants.  It  read:  **Always  wear  a. smile  on  your  face  and  a  bouquet  in  your 
buttonhole." 


. 


IMPORTANCE   OF   STUDVINO    THE   INDH'IDUALITY    OP   THE   CHILD. 


Agnes  M.  Capleess,  teacher.  Rosebud  Boarding  jSfcAoo/. —Child-study  by  a  teacher 
means  such  an  acquaintance  with  every  child  as  will  enable  the  teacher  to  adopt 
such  methods  of  instruction  and  to  produce  such  environment  as  will  insure  the  most 
rapid'  progress  possible  in  the  development  of  all  classes.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  teacher  to  note  the  peculiarities  of  each  child.  If  a  child  is  disposed  to  be 
active,  does  his  activity  have  a  purpose,  or  is  it  aimless  and  purposeless?  Herein 
comes  our  opportunity  for  child-study,  and  an  adaptation  of  our  work  in  accordance 
with  the  knowledge  gained.  We  teachers  have  found  that  absolute  uniformity  in 
school  is  impossible,  much  less  desirable.  Children's  ideals  and  motives  are  con- 
stantly changing,  and  methods  of  instruction  and  management  must  change  with 
them.  We  should  know  our  pupils.  Differences  in  disposition,  in  physical  tempera- 
ment, in  home  life,  in  previous  education,  in  motive,  etc.,  should  conb*ol  in  all  cases, 
and  here  the  wise  teacher  will  recognize  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  child.  Years 
ago  a  teacher  would  enter  a  school  and  call  the  children  to  order,  and  proceed  to 
teach  them  as  a  collective  whole.  As  a  result  the  less  capable  child  was,  to  use  a 
familiar  expression,  **left  behind.**  Perhaps  the  reason  or  reasons  for  this  child  seem- 
ing less  capable  may  have  been  overcome  by  a  wise  teacher  who  would  discover  the 
cause  and  proceed  to  develop  the  inert  faculties,  deemed  not  existing  before. 
It  may  have  deficient  reasoning  power,  or  deficient  memory. 

The  teacher  should  know  mind.  A  knowledge  of  a  subject  may  suffice  for  one  who 
does  not  wish  to  teach  the  subject,  but  the  true  tc^x^her  must  know  the  mind.  This  knowl- 
edge will  provide  the  universal  law,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  child  will  fur- 
nish the  diversity,  the  exceptions,  the  peculiarities  that  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  teacher  who  recognizes  this  law  is  generally  patient,  fBU*-sighted,  and 
must  be  a  good  judge  of  human  nature.  A  proper  understanding  of  the  child  brings 
sympathy  between  teacher  and  pupil,  without  which  successful  work  would  be  impos- 
sible^ 
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METHODS  OP  TEACHING  ENOTJSH  TO  INDIAN  CHILDREN. 

WilUam  S.  Kreigh,  teacher,  Black  Pipe  Creek  day  school,  — It  ia  not  enough  that 
pupils  be  able  to  read  from  their  books  and  spell  and  write  the  lessons  from  dictation, 
or  even  from  memory,  as  they  may  do  this  and  yet  be  unable  to  use  in  conversation 
what  they  have  learned.  In  order  to  get  a  working  knowledge  of  English  they  must 
understand  the  words  so  they  can  use  them  themselves.  Our  language  teaching 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  objective.  Pupils  readily  learn  the  names  of  objects  in 
the  school  room  and  on  the  playground,  of  the  flowers  and  plants  in  the  yard  and  the 
v^^tables  in  the  garden.  I  took  a  large  tomato  before  my  class.  They  had  learned 
the  name,  for  I  had  showed  them  how  to  plant  them.  They  had  watched  them  grow 
and  ripen  in  the  garden  and  had  been  eating  them  for  their  dinners.  A  small  toma- 
to placed  beside  a  large  one  brought  out  the  words  **large*'  and  •'small."  A  green 
one  brought  out  the  words  **green*'  and  "ripe."  A  rotten  one,  "good"  and  "bad." 
Nature  at  all  seasons  furnishes  material  for  our  work,  and  they  become  very  much 
interested  in  it. 

Many  of  the  lessons  in  our  readers  are  not  suited  to  Indian  children.  If  we  are 
going  to  make,  any  progress  we  must  teach  them  about  the  things  with  which  thev 
are  familiar.  I  write  sentences  on  the  blackboard  for  them  to  copy,  leaving  blank 
spaces  for  them  to  fill  in.  I  correct  the  sentences  at  first,  and  as  they  advance,  have 
them  correct  the  sentences.  I  find  it  helpful  to  the  larger  pupils  to  dictate  sentences 
for  them  to  write.  Short  sentences  should  be  used  at  first  and  longer  ones  as  they 
improve ;  and  it  should  be  about  some  object  in  plain  view. 

I  consider  it  a  great  help  to  secure  the  good  will  and  cooperation  of  the  parents 
as  far  as  possible.  Get  them  to  see  that  we  respect  their  language,  but  that  their 
children  should  learn  English,  not  to  supplant  their  native  tongue,  out  for  the  value 
it  has  for  them. 

HOW   TO    MAKE   NUMBER    WORK    PRACTICAI.. 

B.  P.  Alexander,  teacher.  Rosebud  Boarding  School. — In  my  limited  experience 
with  a  class  of  thirty  pupils  in  the  fifth  year,  I  have  found  it  a  very  good  plan  to 
have  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  say  once  or  twice  a  week,  set  apart  for  accuracy  and 
speed  in  solution  of  problems,  but  accuracy  should  have  the  preference  over  speed. 
Insist  at  all  times  on  neatness  of  work,  but  do  not  overburden  the  child  with  analysis. 
The  tendency  in  most  schools  today  is  to  introduce  clear-cut  processes  in  the  solution 
of  problems  and  let  the  analysis  accompany  the  deductive  stage.  In  conducting  a 
recitation  in  arithmetic,  when  the  class  is  not  too  large,  eight  to  ten  pupils  may  be 
sent  to  the  board  and  assigned  problems,  and  in  this  way  the  teacher  may  be'  able  to 
detect  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  pupils.  Repeat  this  process  until  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  have  been  to  the  board.  Brief  explanations  by  pupils  may  some- 
times follow  their  solutions.  Make  free  use  of  the  board,  as  pupils  generally  take  as 
much,  or  more,  interest  in  blackboard  work  than  in  studying  from  the  book  all 
the  time.  Another  very  good  drill  is  to  have  pupils  hand  in  written  work  frequently 
to  be  corrected  by  the  teacher,  and  again  returned  to  the  pupils  with  corrections, 
asking  pupils  to  observe' the  corrections.  This  affords  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to 
see  who  is  putting  forth  the  best  efforts. 

If  there  is  any  school  that  should  be  practical  in  its  tendencies,  it  certainly  is  the 
Indian  school.  Pupils  should  be  given  problems  about  things  with  which  they  will 
come  in  contact  in  arter  life.  Tem*h  them  to  compute  the  number  of  acres  in  a  field  when 
the  dimensions  are  given.  Teach  them  the  rudiments  of  surveying  by  using  the  rod- 
pole  and  computing  the  number  of  acres  in  plots  of  ground.  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
pupils  will  talce  much  interest  in  problems  of  this  kind,  as  they  are  more  concrete, 
more  tangible,  and  at  the  same  time  more  readily  understood  than  problems  from  the 
text-book. 

I  think  that  mental  arithmetic  should  also  be  considered.  In  introducing  this, 
very  simple  work  should  be  presented;  and  it  is  an  excellent  way  to  bring  out  the 
fundamentals.  '  Construct  the  problems  so  that  they  may  bring  these  out.  By  a  little 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  mucii  speed  may  be  developed  along  this  line.  At 
no  time  while  this  exercise  is  in  progress  should  pupils  be  allowed  to  use  pencils. 

I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  many  problems  which  involve  a  great 
deal  of  mental  energy,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  nothing  new  after  their  solu- 
tion, may  be  omitt^.  The  time  spent  in  their  solution  might  well  be  taken  up  in 
something  more  practical. 

WHAT   THE    INDIAN    BOY    OF   SIXTEEN    SHOl'I.D    HAVE    LEARNED    IN    THE    DAY   SCHOOL. 

H.  W.  Colon,  teacher.   Whirlwind  Soldier  Camp  dag  school.— He  should  know 
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the  proper  time  and  method  of  planting  all  the  conmion  vegetables  and  grain — so  far 
as  practicable— their  care  and  handling  in  the  field  and  out,  the  care  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  reasons  for  each  step.  He  should  know  how  to  feed  and  milk 
cows,  and  care  for  their  calves;  how  to  feed,  drive  and  groom  horses;  and  how  to 
feed  pigs  and  chickens.  Indian  children  should  be  compelled  to  keep  clean  in  per- 
son and  habits  while  in  school,  and  instructed  carefully  in  the  elements  of  physiology 
and  hygiene. 

BESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  institute  that  the  salaries  of  day  school  em- 
ployees, especially  the  housekeepers,  should  be  increased. 

Resolved  further.  That,  since  many  of  the  charts  and  text-books  now  in  use  con- 
tain much  matter  not  adapted  to  Indian  pupils,  text-books  and  charts  should  be  pre- 
pared especially  for  use  in  Indian  schools;  and 

That,  as  most  of  the  Indian  homes  consist  of  a  single  room  with  a  dirt  floor, 
greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  induce  the  Indians  to  build  larger  and  more  sani- 
tary houses;  and 

That  more  land  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  day  schools  in  this  section  for 
proper  instruction  in  the  industries  adapted  to  the  local  needs  of  pupils ;  and 

That  thanks  be  extendi  to  all  whose  efforts  have  contributed  to  making  the 
institute  a  success. 


PINE  RIDGE  INSTITUTE. 

(Pine  Ridffe.  S.  Dak..  September  25-28.  1906.) 

The  sessions  were  held  at  the  boarding  school,  Edward  Truman  presiding  and 
John  W.  Lydy  performing  the  duties  of  secretary. 

ADDRfSSES. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Johnson. — I  greatly  appreciate  the  honor  allowed  me  in  extending  to 
you  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  another  of  these  institutes  that  ever  bring  into  promi- 
nence many  of  the  evidences  that  the  schools  on  this  reservation  are  not  a  failure.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  schools  upon  the  success  of  their  work 
as  I  meet  it  from  time  to  time  in  visiting  our  schools,  and  churches  on  the 
reservation ;  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  don*t  be  discouraged,  for  in  my  words  of  wel- 
come I  have  every  reason  to  give  you  an  optimistic  view  of  our  progress. 

The  American  nation  from  its  very  beginning  placed  great  emphasis  upon  edu- 
cation, a  system  of  education  that  enabl^  the  scholar  to  place  right  values  upon 
his  surrounding^,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  prog^ress  the  Indian  is  making 
along  these  lines  today.  He  must  learn  comparative  values  of  his  surroundings, 
household  and  ranch  supplies,  the  most  economical  use  of  his  money,  ete.  In  our 
institutes  let  us  discuss  how  we  can  lead  the  pupils  to  these  ends,  and  we  will  not 
only  prepare  them  for  their  place  as  fellow  citizens,  but  will  win  the  sympathy  of 
your  patrons. 

Rev.  Fr.  Schmitt. — We  have  come  together  to  talk  of  our  affairs  and  to  learn  of 
each  other.  We  can  learn,  no  matter  how  long  we  have  been  in  the  service.  It  b  a 
special  gift  to  be  able  to  teach  any  child,  and  especially  Indian  children.  Our  Com- 
missioner wisely  puts  much  stress  upon  the  industrial  side  of  our  work.  What  ad- 
vantage to  the  children  is  knowledge  that  they  cannot  use?  Most  of  them  will  live 
on  ranches,  and  we  must  teach  them  things  that  will  be  of  use  to  them  there.  It  is 
better  for  a  boy  to  know  how  to  mend  a  broken  harness,  and  a  girl  to  know  how  to 
cook  and  sew,  than  to  be  able  to  name  all  the  mountains  in  Asia. 

WHY    WK    ATTEND    INSTITlTTiS. 

Edward  Truman,  teacher,  day  school  No.  S9.—As  teachers  in  the  Indian  school 
service,  we  find  many  obstacles  and  difficulties  in  our  work  of  advancing  and  elevat- 
ing these  people,  and  with  the  privileges  offered  at  these  institutes  we  are  enabled 
to  compare  notes  and  interchange  experiences  in  connection  with  our  work.  If  a 
teacher  has  had  unusual  success  in  a  given  line  of  work,  it  is  his  duty  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  experience,  that  we  may  be  able  better  to  perform  our  duties.     But 
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what  are  our  duties,  and  have  we  fully  discharged  them  when  we  have  taught  the 
Indian  child  the  rudiments  of  book  learning?  That  is  an  important  factor,  but  to 
my  mind  it  is  only  the  beginning  df  the  work  that  is  to  fit  the  coming  generation  for 
citizenship,  and  we  will  Hnd  many  important  matters  that  are  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration. Living  as  we  day  school  teachers  do,  in  the  camps,  no  other  employees 
in  the  Service  come  in  closer  touch  with  their  daily  life,  or  know  more  of  their  real 
needs,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can  towaras  bringing  about  those  conditions 
which  are  for  the  best  good  of  the  Indian. 

THE   IMPORTANCE  OF    PRACTICAL    PROBLEMS. 

T.  J.  Jackson,  teacher,  day  school,  No.  5. — Beginners  must  of  necessity  learn 
processes  whereby  numbers  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  arithmetical  language. 
This  work  should  be  accomplished  with  as  great  a  play  of  the  reasoning  faculties  as 
circumstances  will  allow.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  something  of  my  methods, 
and  the  way  I  have  developed  them.  However,  the  individuality  of  each  teacher 
must,  of  necessity,  mold  his  own  methods. 

I  conceived  the  idea  of  a  store  as  a  result,  primarily,  of  my  dissatisfaction  with 
my  work  in  numbers.  The  previous  work  seemed  to  be  of  that  vague,  hazy  sort.  I 
flung  texts  to  the  wind  and  by  the  help  of  the  boys  built  a  school  store.  Here  g^oods 
supplied  by  the  Government  were  displayed.  The  counters  were  equipped  with 
measuring  devices,  scales,  etc.  Price-lists  of  every  commodity  were  written  on  the 
board  and  a  day  book  and  ledger  provided.  Thus  we  started  and  everything  used  at 
the  school,  or  issued,  had  to  go  through  the  store.  Problems  met  us  at  every  turn. 
Each  day  the  cook-girl  came  to  buy  her  groceries  for  dinner,  and  the  store-boy  en- 
tered the  problems  on  the  board  for  the  class  and  weighed  out  the  goods.  All  would 
compare  and  later  entries  would  be  made  in  the  books.  This  was  made  a  working 
part  of  the  school,  and  later  we  developed  a  system  of  credits  and  debits.  The 
pupils  were  allowed  pay  by  the  hour  for  their  industrial  work,  then  they  would  buy 
at  the  store  such  goods  as  were  furnished.  A  girl  got  her  order  from  the  house- 
keeper to  buy  a  dress  buttons,  etc. ,  as  soon  as  she  had  a  sufficient  credit.  So  with 
the  boys'  suits,  caps,  boots,  etc.  These  transactions  introduced  more  problems. 
They  could  understand  this  and  gradually  grew  to  liking  it,  as  they  were  able  to  ap- 
ply what  they  had  learned  and  see  how  it  benefited  them.  I  was  soon  able  to  turn 
the  entire  store  over, to  the  pupils  and  now  they  vie  with  with  one  another  as  to 
who  will  be  the  next  storekeeper.  Later  the  advanced  class  took  texts  and  knew 
what  they  were  for,  and  another  store  class  was  started.  We  are  now  starting  a 
third  store  class,  the  larger  pupils  helping  the  smaller  ones. 

INTENSIVE   CULTIVATION    IN  SEMI-ARID    RfXilONS. 

A.  E.  Whiisis,  teacher,  day  school  No.  25.— It  is  usually  customary  for  those  in 
the  Indian  Service  to  try  to  make  those  things  which  are  dear  to  their  own  hearts  ap- 
plicable to  the  Indian^s  education.  This  is  proper  and  right,  and  it  shows  that  they 
are  interested  in  the  work  they  are  doing.  And  so  the  subject  we  have  under  dis- 
cussion would  Ipse  its  interest  if  we  could  not  in  some  way  apply  it  to  the  Indian's 
education.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  that  could  possibly  be  more  prac- 
tical in  the  life  of  an  Indian  than  thorough  education  in  agriculture,  especially  that 
phase  of  the  subject  which  pertains  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil  I  do  not  believe  that 
enough  importance  is  attached  to  this  phase  of  the  Indian^s  education  on  this  reser- 
vation. Why  not  teach  him  how  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  land  allotted  him? 
I  believe  that  in  the  boarding  school,  this  part  of  his  education  should  be  pushed  to 
the  front.  The  day  school  teacher  should  do  more  along  this  line.  Try  to  get  it 
worked  into  these  young  boys*  minds  that  they  can  raise  these  good  gardens  just  as 
well  as  a  white  man,  and  teach  them  to  do  it  right.  Do  not  plant  a  garden  and 
then  allow  it  to  grow  up  to  weeds.  He  can  do  that  much  at  home.  It  is  no  trouble  to 
get  the  Indian  to  plant  in  the  spring,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  him  to  care  for  it  after  it 
is  planted.  I  find  the  children  enthusiastic  over  planting  a  garden,  but  when  it 
comes  to  cultivating  it  they  seem  to  have  lost  much  of  their  enthusiasm.  Teach  the 
children  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  pride  in  seeing  how  clean  they  can  keep  the 
garden,  and  how  well  they  can  cultivate  it.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
try  to  work  up  a  sort  of  rivalry  among  the  boys  of  the  different  schools,  by  seeing 
who  could  raise  the  best  garden  and  keep  it  the  cleanest. 

RECREATION    AND    PLEASANT  SlTRROlfNDINOS. 

Julius  Henks,  teacher,  day  school  No.  16.— The  Indians  are  an  active  out-door 
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people,  and  thia  is  a  good  characteristic.  We  should  not  try  to  transform  the  Indi- 
an's characteristics  but  improve  them.  We  can  use  this  particular  characteristic  In 
an  educational  way,  besides  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  their  health.  We  might  use  it 
to  develop  their  tastes  and  also  to  direct  them  industrially,  but  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  opportunity  offered  to  teach  Ekiglish  by  giving  the  pupils  opportuni- 
ties for  play  and  recreation  in  the  proper  manner. 

Associates  have  influence  for  good  and  bad  upon  the  child's  character.  Its  ma- 
terial surrotmdings  are  its  material  associates  and  the  influence  of  its  material  as- 
sociates are  felt  just  as  certainly  as  those  of  its  personal  associates.  The  child's 
surroundings  do  not  entirely  determine  his  destiny,  but  the  child  with  pleasant  sur- 
roundings will  be  safer,  when  other  things  are  equal,  than  a  child  witn  unpleasant 
surrotmdings.  Pleasant  surroundings  are  most  sanitary,  and  sanitary  conditions 
determine  to  a  great  extent  our  physical  well  being. 

TEACHING  LOCAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Horace  E.  Morrow,  teacher,  Rapid  City  school,  8.  Dak. — Interest  is  a  great 
factor  in  education.  The  Indian  child  loves  his  home  and  show  him  that  you  are 
interested  in  it.  Ask  him  where  he  lives — is  it  in  a  ravine  or  on  the  medium  high- 
land, or  the  very  high?  How  much  level  land  is  there  near  his  home?  How  much 
of  this  is  low  down  on  the  creek?  How  much  on  the  second  height  of  land,  and  on 
the  greater  height?  Comp>are  the  land  around  his  home  with  the  land  around  the 
school.  When  he  goes  home  let  him  bring  back  different  soils,  woods,  stones,  and 
compare  them  with  those  around  the  school.  Have  him  describe  the  banks  of  the 
creek,  the  cliffs,  their  formation,  color,  the  kinds  of  clay  or  stone;  what  is  now 
growing  on  this  land,  and  what  might  it  produce.  Refer  to  the  school  garden  and 
Farm  and  compare  what  is  grown  there  with  what  might  be  grown  on  the  land  at 
the  boy's  home.  Have  each  pupil  make  a  map  and  write  in  a  note  book  the  main 
points  discussed  in  the  class  room  each  day.  Take  first  the  creeks,  then  the  issue  stations, 
day  schools,  churches,  post  ofhces  and  stores.  Strive  to  get  as  many  pupils  as  pos- 
sible to  make  short  talks,  relate  little  incidents,  talk  about  the  wild  aninuils,  birds, 
and  the  fish  in  the  streams  on  the  reservation.  Measure  a  mile  in  different  direc- 
tions, mark  },  i,  },  and  use  these  fractions  in  considering  distances.  Make  the 
bean  the  object  of  study  for  one  week  and  take  up  in  this  way  each  vegetable, 
grain,  etc.     Talk  of  that  wonderful  germ  of  life  in  the  seed. 

I  believe  this,  together  with  the  problems  and  language  connected  with  it,  may 
be  studied  with  pront  by  almost  any  grade  for  thirty  minutes  daily  for  two  or  three 
^ears,  and  it  may  be  adapted  to  any  locality  by  making  a  study  of  the  resources, 
imports,  exports,  and  work  in  which  the  people  are  engaged.  I  emphasize  con- 
stantly the  words  of  that  excellent  Government  cook  book — that  all  work  should  be 
cleanly,  quickly,  and  well  done— and   I  find  the  pupils  glad  to  cooperate  with  me. 

HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION  IN  THE  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  L.  Slamherg ,  day  school  physician.— Much  that  can  be  easily  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  different  surroundings  can  not  possibly  be  ac- 
complished here  at  the  present  time.  Given,  however,  that  each  tries  to  do  the 
best  he  or  she  can,  we  find  that  the  subject  naturally  comes  imder  two  heads,— 
cleanliness  and  proper  diet.  When  a  person  keeps  himself  and  his  surroimdings  ab- 
solutely clean  and  lives  upon  properly  prepared  and  rational  food  he  lives  pretty 
nearly  up  to  the  standard  of  what  hygiene  demands.  Now  everybody  who  wants 
to  can  observe  cleanliness,  but  the  situation  is  entirely  different  when  we  enter  the 
domain  of  proper  feeding.  Often  have  I  felt  that  if  a  poor  child  could  be  given 
proper  food  the  constitution  would  in  all  probability  be  enabled  to  successfully 
tight  such  germs  of  disease  that  had  found  their  way  into  the  system,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  if  insufficiently  and  improperly  fed,  what  we  are  able  to  do  in  the  way 
of  drug  medication  does  not  receive  the  assistance  of  an  organism  fit  to  fight  for  re- 
covery. This  is  where  one  of  our  limitations  comes  in ;  when  the  physician  demands, 
for  example,  that  an  anemic  patient  be  fed  milk  and  egffs,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
cannot  be  done.  Should  we,  then,  cease  advising,  and  reason — well,  it  can  not  be 
done,  I  may  as  well  not  talk  about  it.  No,  even  if  no  immediate  results  are  ob- 
tained, it  is  still  our  duty  to  constantly  impress  upon  the  minds  of  parents  and 
guardians  the  importance  of  a  rational  diet.  There  is  to  my  mind  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  Indians,  as  a  rule,  love  their  children,  and  those  who  place  some  con- 
fidence in  the  physician  may,  little  by  little,  be  impressed  upon  to  look  upon 
these  things  in  a  rational  way. 
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An  important  factor  is  the  water.  During  the  summer  of  1906  there  has  been 
in  my  district  numerous  cases  of  digestive  disturbances,  due,  undoubtedly,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  impure  drinking  water,  derived  from  creeks  and  water  holes. 
In  every  case  seen  the  absolute  necessity  of  boiling  the  water  used  for  drinking 
purposes  has  been  insisted  upon,  and  I  believe  the  advice  has  been  earned  out. 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  visit  a  number  of  the  day  schools  with  Inspector 
Duncan,  and  1  was  pleased  to  observe  the  generally  clean  condition  of  the  bath 
rooms.  Too  much  attention  can  not  possibly  be  paid  to  the  bath.  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  a  person  accustomed  for  years  to  the  bathing  at  school  will  in  later 
life  continue  to  do  so  in  many  instances,  and  will  by  his  habit  of  cleanliness  neces- 
sarily exert  an  educating  influence  on  his  surrotmdings.  But  while  the  daily  toilet 
can  never  be  too  well  done,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  careless  super- 
vision may  be  the  cause,  indirectly,  of  transmission  of  disease.  If  a  child  with  one 
of  the  contagious  eye  disease  uses  a  towel,  which  is  later  used  by  some  other  pupil; 
great  harm  may  easily  be  done;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  laws  of  hygiene 
demand  that  each  child  has  for  its  own  use  an  individual  towel,  comb,  brush,  wash- 
basin, etc.  While  fully  appreciating  the  eflBcient  work  done  by  a  majority  of  the 
housekeepers,  and  recognizing  that  careful  supervision  in  this  respect  demands  con- 
stant vigilance  and  added  labor,  still  the  importance  of  preventing  contagious  dis- 
eases is  so  evident  that  I  expect  a  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  school 
employees.  Constant  attention  should  be  paid,  also,  when  bathing  to  the  condition 
of  the  skin,  and  no  child  with  any  eruption,  whatsoever,  must  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  bath  room  used  by  others  without  tnorough  disenfectants  being  used  immediate- 
ly afterward. 

HOW  I  TEACH    IKDIAK  GIRLS  TO    SEW. 

Mr$.  Paph  Julian y  housekeeper,  day  school  No,  7(?.— The  work  of  learning  to 
sew,  as  does  all  school  work,  naturally  begins  at  the  bottom— begins  with  the  small- 
er g^rls.  I  start  them  on  their  way  by  doing  with  them  a  certain  amount  of  indi- 
vidual work.  I  also  give  the  small  girls  a  chance  to  learn  something  of  needle- 
work. I  give  them  small  pieces  of  work  to  do  by  hand— such  as  making  an  iron-holder, ' 
or  hemming  a  towel,  and  take  some  pains  to  show  how  to  do  this  work.  A  regular 
sewing  class  comes  in  the  afternoon  three  times  a  week.  No  prominence  is  g^ven 
to  the  •fact  that  they  are  a  class,  or  that  they  are  learning  to  sew.  The  idea  kept 
before  them  is  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  sewing  to  oe  done,  that  it  must  be 
done  well,  and  that  there  is  no  one  to  do  it  but  themselves.  Each  girl  must  not  only  do 
her  own  sewing  but  that  of  two  or  three  smaller  girls.  Elach  older  girl  in  the  class 
has  one  middle-sized  girl  put  under  her,  for  whose  work  she  is  held  responsible. 
She  gives  attention  to  her  own  work,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  this  girl  how  to  put 
her  work  together,  etc.  The  sewing  having  previously  been  divided  up,  these  two 
girls' are  assigned  their  division  of  it.  When  the  industrial  hour  is  up  each  girKs 
work  is  laid  on  the  table.  I  then  look  over  the  work  before  it  is  put  away,  aiid 
any  defects  which  are  noticed  must  be  corrected  next  sewing  day.  1  would  like  to 
emphasize  too  that^this  sewing  of  theirs  makes  no  pretense  beyond  being  good,  sub- 
stantial, and  neat.      The  principal  training  they  get  with  us  is  in  plain  sewing. 

Emma  L.  Truman,  day  school  housekeeper,  Day  School  No.  ;?P.— When  one  sees 
the  needlework  of  the  mothers  of  the  school  children,  it  is  a  reminder  of  the  neces- 
sity of  teaching  Indian  girls  themselves  how  to  do  neat  and  durable  sewing.  When 
the  older  girls  get  so  they  can  run  the  machine,  I  have  the  younger  ones  help  in  the 
way  of  basting,  making  button  holes,  etc.  The  very  youngest  girls  that  can  use  a 
needle  at  all  are  kopt  ousy  working  button  holes  in  little  strips  of  cloth  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  Then  they  are  also  supplied  with  dolls,  and  encouraged  to  make 
clothing  for  them  from  scraps  of  cloth  or  calico. 

When  a  piece  of  work  is  not  properly  done  it  has  to  be  taken  out  and  done 
over,  even  if  the  process  has  to  be  repeated  several  times.  When  the  work  is  neatly 
done,  they  get  due  praise  for  it,  and  the  work  is  used  to  encourage  others  to  imi- 
tate it. 

HOW   TO   TEACH    FAMILY   WASHING. 

Mrs.  F,  Long,  housekeeper.  Day  School  No  9.  — In  order  to  accomplish  the  best 
results  the  teacher  should  give  personal  supervision  to  the  work  until  it  is  thorough- 
ly mastered  by  the  pupil.  AH  of  us  perhaps  are  more  inclined  to  look  at  the  washing 
as  so  much  work  to  be  done  rather  than  an  opportunity  to  give  a  lesson,  but  it  will 
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do  little  good  to  teach  the  Indian  how  to  do  things  that  our  manner  of  living  re- 
quire of  us  if  he  still  clings  to  the  ways  of  life  and  the  custom  of  his  ancestors. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  the  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  usefulness  of 
her  work  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  that  she  is  able  to  influence  the  pupil 
to  approve  and  adopt  the  right  notions  of  the  industrial  ideas  taught.  Our  notions 
of  those  things  cannot  be  forced  on  the  Indian  by  the  iron  hand  of  discipline  alone, 
but  must  be  placed  before  him  as  a  successful  kindergartner  presents  things  to  little 
children  for  their  consideration  and  decision.  The  best  way  to  influence  their  de- 
cisions in  favor  of  our  way  of  looking  at  things  is  to  compare  the  good  in  all  lines 
of  our  teaching  with  the  bad,  and  then  let  the  pupil  draw  his  own  conclusions.  If 
^an  Indian  girl  is  to  do  a  washing  she  must  either  want  clean  clothes,  or  she  wants 
the  money  that  the  washing  will  bring  her.  If  she  really  wants  the  money  she  will 
then  be  anxious  to  do  the  work  well  so  as  to  please  her  employer  and  thus  secure 
steady  work.  When  this  is  her  mental  attitude  she  will  first  experience  the  need 
of  knowing  how.  The  task  of  teaching  the  mechanical  process  of  washing  clothes 
is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  task  of  developing  the  desire  to  do  the  work. 
But  still,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  how,  as  well  as  the  why,  must  be  imparted. 

NraSINO    THE   SICK    AT     HOME. 

Dr.  Ralph  H.  Ross,  Supt.,  Pine  Ridge  Boarditi^  School.— The  subject  of  nursing 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  the  physician  has  to  contend  with,  for  un- 
less your  surroundings  are  hygienic  and  everything  is  in  a  sanitary  condition  your 
nursing,  to  a  great  extent,  will  be  for  naught.  I  would  therefore  call  your  atten- 
tion to  three  important  points  in  nursing,  without  any  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  yourself  or  your  patient. 

1st.— Hygiene  or  Sanitation.  This  will  I  divide  into  (a)  hygiene  of  the  sick 
room,  and  (b)  hygiene  of  the  sick  person.  Regarding  hygiene  of  the  sick  room, 
have  plenty  of  light  and  plenty  of  air.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  never 
exceed  72  degrees.  Ventilation  should  be  permanent  and  continuous,  but  so  made 
that  the  patient  is  not  exposed  to  a  draft.  With  reference  to  the  hygiene  of  the 
.  sick  person,  there  are  physicians  who  claim  that  all  diseases  are  of  microbic  origin, 
and  if  this  is  so,  as  we  know  it  is  in  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  the 
eruptive  fevers,  etc.,  then  everything  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  patient  is  lia- 
ble to  cause  in  those  who  do  the  nursing,  if  they  are  at  all  susceptible,  a  similar 
disease.  Antiseptics  and  disinfectants  are  the  fighters  we  have  to  use  in  these 
cases,  and  heat  or  fire  is  the  best.  Burn  those  articles  that  are  of  little  value  and 
boil  those  that  you  wish  to  save.  Of  medicines,  formaldehyde,  corrosive  sublimate, 
carbolic  acid,  and  chloride  of  lime  are  the  four  most  common,  important  and 
powerful  disinfectants.  Formaldehyde  is  used  in  1  per  cent  solution;  corrosive 
sublimate,  8  grains  to  a  pint  of  water;  carbolic  acid,  2  per  cent— 5  per  cent  solution; 
and  chloride  of  lime,  6  ounces  to  a  gallon  of  water.  All  articles  that  are  infected 
should  therefore  either  be  burned,  boiled,  or  disinfected,  and  not  buried  or  thrown 
into  cesspools,  or  sewers,  before  being  treated  with  a  proper  disinfecting  agent. 

2nd.— Proper  diet.  No  absolute  rule  of  diet  can  he  laid  down,  but  the  di^  of  the 
sick  room  must  be  concentrated,  easily  digestible  nourishment.  Milk,  eggs«  scraped 
raw  meat,  and  soups  and  broths  without  any  grease.  Raw  eg^  are  the  most  easily 
digestible  and— although  at  first  are  not  easily  taken  they  are  soon  well  liked— 
are  the  most  concentrated  food  we  have  and  also  the  best. 

3rd. — Proper  administration  of  medicines.  By  this  I  not  only  mean  the  giving  of 
drugs  prescribed  by  the  physician,  which  of  course  must  be  done  in  the  manner  and 
at  tne  times  directed,  but  I  would  call  your  attention  to  one  medicine,  if  you  call  it 
such,  which  if  properly  used  will  accomplish  wonderful  results,  and  that  is  water. 
Cold  water  is  the  best  and  safest  antiphlogistic  known.  It  can  be  used  externally  in 
three  ways :  Ist,  as  the  cold  bath,  in  which  the  patient's  body  and  limbs  are  sub- 
merged in  water  at  about  70  degrees ;  2nd,  as  the  cold  pack,  which  consists  of  wrap- 
ping the  patient  in  a  sheet  or  cloth  wrung  out  in  cold  water;  and  3rd,  as  a  sponge 
batS  in  which  the  body  and  limbs  are  sponged  in  cold  water. 

Now  the  queston  arises  how  are  we  who  are  not  physicians  going  to  better  the 
physical  condition  of  these  Indians  who  are  placed  in  our  care  for  the  greater  part  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  the  most  important  period  of  their  lives?  The  physicians  who 
are  on  the  different  reservations  are  doing  all  they  can  to  educate  the  Indians  to- 
wards the  care  of  the  sick  and  regarding  preventative  medicines,  but  what  can  be 
done  by  the  few  physicians  among  these  or  any  other  Indians?  The  only  way  any 
good  can  be  brought  about  is — as  we  are  trying  to  do  in  all  branches  of  learning- 
through  the  education  of  the  children.  And  that  is  why  every  teacher  can  accomplish 
a  world  of  good  by  teaching  simple  rules  of  health  and  hygiene  to  the  pupils.     Our 
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work  18  among  this  vottnger  generation  and  it  is  through  them  that  we  will  educate 
the  fathers  and  mothers  and  uncles  and  aunts.  With  some  knowledge  of  healthful 
living  to  combat,  light  and  eradicate  disease,  the  outlook  for  these  Indians  is  good, 
for  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  dying  out,  and  the  result  will  either  be  the 
absorption  by  a  stronger  race,  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

VISITS   OF   TEACHERS    AND    HOUSEKEEPERS    IN    HOMES   OF    PtiPIl^. 

J.  J.  Duncan t  Day  School  Inspector.  ^One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Patrons'  Re- 
ports is  to  furnish  an  incentive  for  both  the  teachers  and  housekeepers  to  be  good 
workers,  dig;ging  after  the  facts  that  will  help  them  better  to  understand  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Indians*  homes.  I  believe  the  results  have  been  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  home  life;  whether  progressive  or  unprogressive,  whether  the  homes  are  Kept 
clean  or  dirty,  or  breeders  of  disease;  and  a  better  knowledge  of  what  they  have  in 
their  homes,  and  what  they  need.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  if  these  visitations 
were  not  required  not  more  than  one  out  of  every  ten  homes  would  have  been  enter- 
ed. To  know  every  house  intimately  gives  one  a  consciousness  of  power  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  had.  It  certainly  increases  the  knowledge  of  the  environments  in  which 
these  children  live;  and  as  teachers  in  the  Indian  service  are  required  to  teach  ac- 
cording to  the  environments,  then  all  the  facts  called  for  should  be  cheerfully  and 
carefully  studied.  The  great  value  of  the  day  schools  is  in  the  influence  they  have 
on  the  nomes  of  the  Indians  among  whom  they  are  located,  and  it  is  certainly 
reasonable  to  know  as  much  about  the  homes  as  possible.  Going  to  the  home  in  time 
of  sickness  and  death  would,  it  seems  to  me,  forever  knit  frien£hip. 

In  giving  a  summary  of  these  reports  for  the  last  year  1  do  not  lay  any  claim  to 
absolute  accuracy  in  the  data  given,  but  coming  as  they  do  from  59  different  people 
they  are  reasonably  correct,  and  will  certainly  help  us  to  better  understand  the  con- 
ditions. 

930  visits  were  made  to  the  homes  of  the  Indians  by  the  teachers,  and  474  by  the 
housekeepers,  during  the  year.  A  summarv  of  the  reports  of  these  visits  show  that 
961  men  work,  140  can  read  and  write,  and  147  have  a  working  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish. The  391  men  patrons  are  reported  as  having  about  5151  head  of  cattle,  4501 
head  of  horses,  and  as  having  put  up  6689  tons  of  hay.  Only  46  of  the  391  own  any 
kind  of  fowl,  and  the  total  number  owned  is  499.  Only  85  milk  any  cows,  the  total 
number  milked  being  904.  These  two  facts  are  quite  easily  ascertained,  and  I  pre- 
sume are  nearly  accurate. 

The  sum  of  all  the  men,  women  and  children  reported  upon  as  occupying  these 
homes  is  9095,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  population  or  all  the  reservation.  This  would 
make  only  one  chicken  for  every  six  persons  on  the  average  of  those  reported  upon, 
and  less  than  one  cow  milked  for  every  ten  persons  on  the  average.  Knowing  the 
value  of  eg^  and  milk  as  a  healthy  diet,  can  we  do  better  than  turn  our  teaching 
strongly  in  the  interests  of  these  two  things,  the  chickens  and  the  cows?  Correlate 
your  lessons  along  these  two  lines,  and  in  the  end  there  will  be  good  results.  If 
every  home  on  this  reservation  milked  one  or  two  cows  the  year  arotmd,  and  each 
home  had  some  chickens,  there  would  be  a  g^reat  stride  made  towards  a  more  *'per- 
fect  living,**  which  is  Spencer *s  definition  of  ^ucation. 

Other  items  in  the  housekeepers'  reports  show  that  of  the  393  patrons  reported 
upon,  971  occupy  one-room  houses,  30  have  only  one  window,  only  180  are  reported  as 
aood  as  to  cleanliness  of  homes,  beds,  children  and  the  women  themselves ;  980  be- 
long to  church  seiving  societies ;  9183  children  have  been  born  to  these  mothers,  1397 
are  still  living,  or  ab^ut  60  per  cent;  only  9  have  no  beds;  965  have  tables;  389 
have  chairs,  and  86  have  sewing  machines. 

The  worst  feature  of  all  is  &e  fact  that  only  76  of  the  393  are  reported  as  hav- 
ing good  ventilation  in  their  homes,  the  rest  generally  being  reported  as  bad.  In 
many  of  the  houses  the  windows  are  fastened  in  immovably,  there  being  no  effort 
made  to  ventilate  by  the  windows.  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  sub- 
ject needs  to  be  "aired."  Is  there  any  wonder  that  so  many  children  die?  From 
July  1,  1901,  until  July  1,  1906,  the  '^Records  of  Births  and  Deaths"  kept  at  the 
agency  office  show  that  1163  died  during  these  five  years,  and  of  this  number  307  died 
between  infancy  and  one  year  of  age,  903  from  one  to  five  years  of  age ;  or  96  per 
cent  of  all  deaths  the  past  five  years  were  from  infancy  to  one  year  of  age,  and  17 
per  cent  from  one  to  nve,  which  makes  43  per  cent,  nearly  half  of  all  the  deaths 
from  infancy  to  five  years  of  age.  Surely  all  deaths  can  not  be  attributed  to  tuber- 
culosis. At  least  the  general  tubercular  idea  should  not  get  possession  of  us  so 
thoroughly  that  we  will  fail  to  see  there  are  other  causes,  some  of  which  are  as 
follows:  Improperly  ventilated  homes,  uncleanliness,  improper  diet,  inattention 
to  the  medical  needs  of  the  mothers — running  around  with  sick  children  before 
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they  are  strong  enough— goinf  to  the  issues  in  the  dead  of  winter  and  campinf 
out  in  thin  canvas  tents.  For  lack  of  milk  sometimes  babies  are  known  to  be  fed 
coffee  boiled  in  a  black  coffee  pot. 

From  a  study  of  the  homes  of  many  of  the  Indians  these  things  seem  paramount : 
Teach  these  Indians  to  keep  clean  houses,  raise  vegetables,  keep  chickens,  milk 
cows,  and  they  will  not  onlv  be  educated  along  useml  lines,  but  there  will  also 
be  much  less  said  about  tuberculosis,  for  more  Indians  die  on  this  reservation  from 
lack  of  proper  consumption  than  of  consumption.  A  lesson  that  should  be  taught 
the  children  at  school,  judging  from  the  ventilation  at  home,  is  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  oxygen.     Teach  both  by  word  and  experiment. 

I  know  there  is  no  little  work  conected  with  the  visiting  of  homes,  and  in  mak- 
ing out  these  reports,  but  **science  knows  no  difficulties,**  and  the  thing  that  is  not . 
hard  to  do  is  not  much  worth  doing. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  the  teachers  and  housekeepers  for  their  efforts  in  making 
out  these  reports  for  the  past  two  years,  and  to  express  a  wish  that  you  will  not 
be  satisfied  in  copying  your  old  reports,  but  make  a  special  effort  to  make  a  more 
thorough  and  complete  report  than  ever  before. 

TEACHING   BITTTER  MAKING  IN  THE  CLASS  ROOM. 

(Demonstration  lesson  presented  by  Oeorge  W.  Robbins,  teacher,  and  M.  H.  Rob- 
bins,  housekeeper,  day  school  No.  28.) 

Before  giving  a  lesson  on  butter  making  the  class  should  be  taken  to  the  barn- 
yard and  there  shown  the  characteristic  points  of  the  different  breeds  of  cows,  ex- 
plaining why  a  particular  breed  is  best  for  producing  milk,  butter,  or  beef.  This 
will  arouse  pupils'  interest;  and  a  lesson  on  this  subject  not  only  affords  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  teaching  reading,  composition,  writing,  arithmetic,  cleanliness, 
economy,  etc.,  but  it  will  be  the  means  of  imparting  knowledge  that  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  pupils  at  their  homes. 

Note.  In  presenting  the  accompanying  lesson  the  methods  of  butter  making 
were  ilfustrated,  a  quart  of  cream  being  churned  during  the  recitation.  The  house- 
keeper, with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  girls,  went  through  all  the  processes — 
preparing  the  chum  and  placing  the  cream  therein,  churning,  taking  out  the  butter, 
salting,  working  and  weighing  it,  washing  and  drying  the  different  vessels  used, 
etc.  While  this  was  being  done,  the  teacher  conducted  the  recitation.  As  the 
pupils  used  were  small  the  questions  were  necessarily  made  very  elementary,  but 
they  may  be  made  easy  or  difficult — according  to  the  advancement  of  the  class. 

Q.  What  cows  are  good  for  butter? — A.     The  Jerseys. 

Q.  What  cows  are  good  for  milk?— A.     The  Holsteins. 

Q.  What  cows  are  jrood  for  beef?— A.     The  shorthorns. 

Q.  What  are  the  girls  doing?— A.     Thev'  are  churning. 

Q.  Where  do  we  get  the  cream ? — A.     From  the  milk. 

Q.  Where  do  we  get  the  milk?— A.     From  the  cow. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  thing  to  do  when  milking?— A.     Brush  the  cow. 

Q.  Why? — A.     So  the  dirt  will  not  go  in  the  bucket. 

Q.  What  next? — A.     Take  a  clean  pail  and  milk  into  it. 

Q.  What  next?— A.     Then  strain  the  milk  into  a  clean  pail. 

Q.  What  will  we  strain  the  milk  through?— A.     Through  a  clean  cloth. 

Q.  Then  what  will  we  do  with  the  milk? — A.     Make  butter.  * 

Q.  Make  butter  as  soon  as  it  is  strained  into  a  clean  pail?  George,  what  do 
you  think  we  will  do  next?— A.     We  put  it  in  a  cool  place. 

Q.  How  long  should  we  leave  it  in  a  cool  place?— A.     About  one  or  two  days. 

Q.  Then  what  do  we  do?—  A.     We  skim  the  cream  off  the  milk. 

Q.  What  will  we  do  next?— A.     Put  the  cream  into  the  chum  and  chum  it. 

Q.  Will  we  chum  at  once?— A.     No!  we  will  wait  a  day  or  two. 

Q.  How  can  we  tefi  when  to  churn?— A.     When  the  cream  is  a  little  sour. 

Q.  How  else  can  we  say  that? — A.     When  the  cream  is  ripe. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean?— A.     A  little  sour. 

Q.  What  should  be  the  temperature  of  the  cream  when  churning?— A.  About 
60  degrees. 

Q.  How  long  will  it  take  to  chum  it  if  the  cream  is  just  right? — A.  About  \ 
or  f  of  an  hour. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  us  once?— A.     About  ten  minutes. 

Q.  That  was  too  soon,  wasn't  it?  How  did  the  butter  look? — A.  It  was  white 
and  yellow. 
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Q.     Was  it  white  and  yellow  both?— A.     It  was  warm. 

Q.     You  are  telling  too  much.     Tell  what  color. — A.     It  was  white. 

Q.     That  will  do.     Julia,  you  tell  why  it  was  white? — A.     Because  it  was  too 
cold. 

Q.     Myrtle,  you  tell?--A.     The  cream  was  too  hot. 

Q.     What  made  it  hot? — A.     We  put  hot  water  in  it. 

Q.     After  the  butter  has  come,  what  will  we  do  with  it?— A.     Wash  it  in  cold 
water  and  then  work  it. 

Q.     Where  do  we  wash  it? — A.     In  a  clean  pail. 

Q.     How  do  we  wash  it?— A.     We  use  a  paddle  or  spoon. 

Q.     What  else  will  we  do?-A.     Salt  it. 

Q.     How  much  salt  do  we  use? — A.     J  oz.  to  one  pound  of  butter. 

Q.     Do  some  people  use  more?— A.     Yes,  one  ounce  to  a  pound. 

Q.     How  much  is  an  ounce?— A.     One-sixteenth  of  a  pound. 

Q.     How  many  ounces  in  a  pound? — A.     Sixteen. 

Q.     Tell  us  some  other  way  how  much  is  an  ounce  of  salt?     Did  we  measure 
it?-A.    Yes. 

Q.     What  with? — A.     A  biff  spoon. 

Q.     Give  another  name?— A.     A  tablespoon. 

Q.     What  do  we  do  after  salting  it?— A.     Work  with  the  paddle. 

Q.     What  next? — A.     Then  we  put  it  in  a  cool  place. 

Q.     How  long?— A.     About  a  day. 

Q.     Then  what  do  we  do?— A.     We  put  more  salt  in  and  work  again. 

Q.     Would  we  put  more  salt  in  if  it  were  salty  enough? — A.     No. 

Q.     Then  what  will  we  do?— A.     We  will  work  it  again. 

Q.     Why  will  we  work  it?— A.     To  get  the  milk  out. 

Q.     Don't  we  get  water  out,  too? — A.     Yes. 

Q.     What  do  we  do  next?— A.     We  put  it  away  in  a  cool  place. 

Q.     Raymond,    what    will    we    do?— A.     Put    it  in  a  clean  jar   and  put  in  a 
cool  place. 

Q.     That  will  do.     George,  what  do  you  say? — A.     Mould  the  butter  and  put 
it  away. 

Q.     What  do  we  call  the  machine  we  use?— A.     A  mold. 

Q.     (Teacher  holds  up  diflFerent  measures.)    What  is  that? — A.     That  is  a  gill. 

Q.     What  is  that?— A.     That  is  a  pint. 

Q.     How  many  of  these  does  it  take  to  make  one  of  that? — ^A.     Four  g^lls  make 
one  pint. 

Q.     Say  it  another  way?— A.     One  pint  is  four  g^ lis. 

Q.     How  many  of  this  in  this?- A.     Two  pints  make  one  quart. 

Q.     How  many  of  this  in  this?— A.     One  quart  is  two  pints. 

Q.    What  is  this? -A.     That  is  a  gallon. 

Q.     This  makes  how  many  of  this?— A.     One  gallon  is  four  quarts. 

Q.     How  many  of  this  in  this? — A.     Four  quarts  make  one  gallon. 

Q.     One  time  you  churned  in  a  jar.     How  much  cream  did  you  have?— A.     One 
quart  of  cream. 

Q.     How  much  butter  did  you  get? — A.     Twelve  ounces. 

Q.     How  many  ounces  in  a  pound?— A.     Sixteen. 

(Teacher  showed  steelyards  and  had  boy  explain  their  use.) 

Q.     (Teacher  holds  up  i  gallon  glass  jar.)    How  much  does  this  hold? — Four 
quarts. 

Q.     Do  you  think  that  will  hold  four  quarts?— A.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.     How  many  do   know?    (Several  raised  their  hands.)    Tell   him,  George. 
— A.     Four  quarts  makes  a  gallon. 

Q.     Then  how  many  will  this  hold? — A.     Two  quarts. 

(Teacher  at  this  point  explained  some  of  his   "homemade'*  measures  and  told 
how  he  uses  them. 

Q.     How  would  you  keep  cream  cool  in  the  summer? — A.     Put  water  in  a  tub 
and  then  set  the  jar  in  the  water  and  set  in  a  cool  place. 

Q.     Where  would  be  a  cool  place? — A.     In  the  well. 

Q.     Where  can  we  find  a  cool  place  at  our  school? — A.     At  the  spring. 

Q.     Where  else? — A.     In  the  cellar. 

(By  this  time  the  ffirls  had   finished  churning  and  the  children  were  asked  to 
guess  on  the  weight  of  the  butter. ) 

The  butter  had  been  put  into  two  pails  and  the  boys  weighed  it  and  got  correct 
results,  as  follows: 

Pail  and  butter  weighed 1  lb. 
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(1)    Pailweighed 

Butter  weighed .    


9  OS. 

7  o*. 

em. 

Soi. 

lib. 

8  OS. 

11  OS. 

Pail  and  butter  weighed  . 

(2)    Pail  weighed 

Butter  weighed 

(It  is  hoped  that  teachers  generally  will  conduct  similar  lessons,  adapting  the 
instruction,  of  course,  to  suit  local  conditions  and  the  needs  of  the  individual 
classes.— Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools.) 

Clarence  Threestars,  teacher  at  day  school  No.  28,  with  a  class  of  90  pupils,  con- 
ducted exercises  just  as  he  does  at  his  own  school.  He  ffave  several  recitations 
ranging  from  the  primary  g^ade  to  about  the  fourth  year,  and  illustrated  how  he  used 
objects  in  teaching  reading,  numbers,  languag^e  and  g^eog^phy ;  and  from  these 
demonstration  lessons  new  teachers  obtained  much  valuable  assistance. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  members  of  the  in- 
stitute for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  them  by  the  boarding  school  and  agency 
employees ;  also  for  the  great  amount  of  unselfish  work  performed  by  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  arrangements,  and  for  the  valuable  suggestions  offerea  and  assistance 
rendered  by  Superintendent  Reel.  A  special  resolution  was  adopted  concerning  the 
importance  of  improving  the  medical  service,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

(National  Educational  Association.  Los  Angeles.  Cal..  July  2-12,  1907.) 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Harwood  Hall  presiding. 
The  music  was  furnished  by  the  Sherman  Institute  Girl's  Mandolin  Club. 

GREETIXGS. 

Mr.  Harwood  Hall,  Supt.  of  Sherman  Jmtitute,  Rhersid^^  Cal. — This  institute 
is  convened  bv  authority  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  National  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring together  in  order  to  racilitate  the  ftirtherance  of  the  policies  outlined  by 
Comn^issioner  Leupp,  in  the  education  of  the  Indian. 

The  Indian  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  is  an  important 
one^  and  therefore  it  should  be  the  aim  of  each  worker  to  make  this  session  profit- 
able and  interesting  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  visitors.  As  we  are  eng^aged  in  a  truly 
great  and  noble  work  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  uplifting  a  race,  we  should  be  zeal- 
ous in  pushing  this  work  ourselves  and  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  others.  The  suc- 
cess of  any  enterprise  depends  upon  the  interest  its  members  have  in  its  welfare  and 
prosperity.  So,  in  order  for  the  Indian  workers  to  have  an  anxious  concern  for  the 
success  of  this  work,  it  is  essential  that  we  know  what  is  being  done,  and  there  is  no 
better  means  to  accomplish  this  than  that  occasioned  by  being  present  at  a  conven- 
tion of  this  kind.  The  exchange  of  ideas,  the  reports  of  work  at  different  schoob, 
and  the  discussions  of  vital  topics  by  able  educators  can  not  help  but  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  us  all. 

With  such  interest  and  loyalty  as  have  been  shown  by  Indian  school  workers  in 
the  past  and  by  studying  and  carrying  out  the  present  policy  of  the  Conunissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  I  can  see  nothing  less  than  gpreat  gain  and  benefit  for  the  Indian 
schools  and  the  Indian  race  in  general.  It  is  my  hope  that  each  and  everyone  pres- 
ent may  receive  renewed  inspiration  and  help  rrom  the  various  meetings  and  con- 
ferences arranged  for  this  institute,  and  that  all  will  take  an  active  part  and  help  to 
make  the  convention  a  real  success.  The  management  extends  the  hand  of  help  and 
friendship  to  all,  and  thus  we  will  work  as  a  unit. 

Before  taking  up  the  routine  of  this  institute  it  will  be  our  pleasure  to  listen  to 
several  adresses  by  well  known  and  prominent  speakers,  and  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
present  to  you  the  Right  Reverend  T.  J.  Conaty,  Bishop  of  Los  Angeles. 

Right  Rev.  T.  J.  Comity,  Bishop  of  Los  Atufelss,  Cal.  —For  four  years  past  I  have 
come  in  contact  with  Indian  life,  both  in  churcn  and  in  school  and  on  the  reservation, 
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and  I  have  learned  to  give  to  the  work  the  greatest  consideration  and  deepest  sympathy, 
for  I  felt  what  seemed  to  be  at  times  the  almost  helpless  condition  of  the  Indian  and 
this  spurred  me  to  do  my  share  in  relieving  it  so  that  nothing  that  could  be  done 
should  be  left  undone  to  improve  and  better  that  condition. 

My  duty  brings  me  in  contact  with  certain  elements  of  Indian  life.  I  have  in 
this  Diocese  probably  four  thousand  Indians  who  are  affiliated  with  the  Catholic 
Church;  whose  traditions,  whose  very  sense  of  religion  came  to  them  from  their 
Catholic  ancestors.  As  such,  the  Government  in  its  kindly  disposition  has  placed 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  church  that  the  spiritual  needs  of  these  Indian  children 
may  be  cared  for.  In  order  to  do  that  work  satisfactorily  I  realize  that  it  is  my 
duty  and  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  aid  the  Government  in  its  policy  for 
the  improvement  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition  of  the  Indians. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  place  clergymen,  at  the  expense  of  our  office,  whose  en- 
tire time  is  given  to  the  Indian  work.  Besides  that,  as  those  acquainted  with  Indian 
affairs  in  California  know,  there  are  two  boarding  schools  maintained  by  the  Ca^olic 
Indian  Bureau  at  Washington— maintained  largely  by  Mother  Katherine  Drexel,  who 
has  given  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  Indian  cause.  In  these  boarding  schools  we  have 
had  this  year  two  hundred  and  ten  children.  It  was  my  privilege,  two  weeks  ago,  to 
attend  the  closing  exercises  of  both  of  these  schools,  one  at  Banning  and  the  other  at 
San  Diego.  I  want  to  say  to  the  credit  of  them  that  I  was  delighted  at  the  im- 
provement in  these  Indian  children,  not  only  at  the  general  improvement  in  man- 
ners and  behavior,  but  also  at  the  improvement  in  music,  grammar  and  speaking,  as 
the  examinations  so  well  showed.  I  nave  felt  at  time»  discouraged  at  the  small  re- 
turns for  the  large  amount  of  work  done,  but  I  felt  this  time  as  if  the  sacrifice  had 
been  worth  while  and  I  really  came  away  with  even  more  consolation  and  more  en- 
couragement in  seeing  these  Indian  children  in  their  successes  than  that  which  ap- 
pears in  some  of  our  more  fashionable  academies  and  boarding  schools.  The  op- 
portunities are  fewer,  the  advantages  lesser  for  the  poor  Indians,  and  when  in  spite  of 
all  th^re  was  that  splendid  result  I  felt  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  teachers,  the 
good  Sisters,  who  in  these  schools  are  developing  the  best  there  is  of  character  in 
these  Indian  children  along  the  line  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  There  has  been 
much  done,  and  there  is  much  to  be  done  to  make  these  wards  of  the  nation  capable 
of  taking  their  places  among  their  fellow  citizens. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  come  in  contact  with  other  Indian  schools  and  I  wish 
to  express  to  you  the  delight  I  felt  in  visiting  these  schools,  to  feel  the  splendid  man- 
hood that  governs  them,  to  realize  there  is  the  desire  to  do  only  what  is  best  for  the 
Indian,  and  let  us  not  forget  that  while  teaching  hira  his  letters  it  is  well  to  strive 
to  promote  the  religious  sense  that  he  may  possess.  Therefore,  it  is  a  credit  to  the 
fair-mindedness  of  our  Government  that  it  strives  to  bring  every  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  work  of  developing  the  Indian  character.  It  never  forgets  that  religion  has 
a  great  pow.er  over  the  Indian  as  over  all  people,  and  hence  it  gives  every  opportun- 
ity to  have  the  Indian  in  touch  with  the  religion  which  his  parents  desire. 

My  experience,  especially  at  Sherman  Institute,  has  proven  that  this  is  a  type  of  the 
great  Indian  schools  of  this  coimtry.  There  is  seen  the  noble,  successful  eflfort,  which 
under  high-minded  officials  is  aiming  for  the  higher  and  better  condition  of  the  In- 
dian along  the  lines  which  lead  to  the  best  citizenship. 

I  bring  my  word  of  cheer  and  encouragement  to  the  Indians  themselves  and  to 
the  teachers,  and  beg  God's  blessing  on  those  who  are  unselfishly  striving  to  improve 
the  condition  of  our  good  citizens  of  this  Republic,  and  that  they  may  show  grati- 
tude to  the  country  which  is  making  them  capable  so  that  one  day  they  may  provide 
for  themselves.  I  stand  ready  to  assist  in  this  noble  work  by  all  the  means  at  my 
disposal. 

Hon.  A.  C.  Harper,  Mayor  of  Lot  AngsUs,  Cal. — As  the  advance  guard  of  this 
great  educational  association  that  is  about  to  meet  with  us  I  welcome  you  to  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  this  morning,  and  I  believe  it  is  especially  fitting  that  you 
people  who  are  working  for  the  uplifting  of  the  aboriginal  American  should  meet 
first  in  this  assembly. 

Now,  I  can't  talk  to  you  this  morning  as  Bishop  Conaty  did  about  the  work  of 
the  association,  of  Sherman  Institute  and  of  Carlisle  school.  I  do  not  know  a  gpreat 
deal  about  the  work,  but  here  in  Los  Angeles  I  will  say  that  we  are  especially  proud 
of  Sherman  Institute,  and  especially  proud  of  that  great  educator.  Dr.  Hfarwood 
Hall.  We  all  realize  the  splendid  work  he  has  done  at  that  school  and  feel  g^te- 
ful  that  we  have  him  with  us. 

I  will  say  to  you  that  our  homes  are  open  to  you.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  ¥rith 
us  and  will  do  anything  we  can  to  help  your  cause. 
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Col.  Oeorge  LeRoy  Brown,  SarUa  Monica,  Cal.^l  am  glad  to  see  gathered  to- 
gether today  so  many  workers  in  the  Indian  Service  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the 
success  of  your  best  efforts,  upon  the  flourishing  condition  of  your  work  today,  and 
that  the  brightest  prospect  is  for  the  future. 

I  wish  to  bear  testimony  today  that  it  is  my  belief  and  firm  conviction  that  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  working  along  humane  and  practical  lines 
which  are  best  qualified  to  ameliorate  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian  race,  and 
to  insure  future  usefulness.  His  long  years  of  interest  and  of  iLseful  work  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  He  has  gained  the  confidence  and  the  respect  and  affectionate  re- 
gard of  all,  whether  of  red  or  of  mingled  blood,  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Indian. 

I  am  glad  today  to  be  permitted  to  assure  you  all  of  good  fellowship.  Good  fel- 
lowship extends  to  all  those  who  do  all  they  can  for  others,  and  the  best  of  good  fel- 
lowship is  a  good  woman.  There  are  few  Indian  women  within  the  reach  of  my 
voice  today,  but  I  say  to  you,  and  my  heart  goes  out  to  all,  lift  high  your  heads  and 
be  proud  that  you  are  Indian  women,  for  in  your  hands  is  placed  tne  power  to  uplift 
a  race.  Generations  yet  to  come  will  depena  upon  your  purity,  your  devotion,  your 
loving  sacrifice,  and  your  endurance  in  right  living;  and  I  say  to  you  Indian  boys 
and  Indian  men  within  the  reach  of  my  voice  today,  lift  high  your  heads  and  stand 
for  the  right;  just  as  your  ancestors  in  days  of  old  stood  forth,  stand  forth  and  fight 
for  an  honorable  and  useful  place  in  the  land  of  your  fathers. 

» 

Hon.  E.  C.  Moore,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los  Angeles,  CaL — I  want  to  bring 
you  the  greeting  of  some  thousand  teachers  of  Los  Angeles,  for  we  are  very  much 
interested  in  your  work.  Many  of  us  feel  that  you  have  a  better  time  than  we  have, 
but  you  perhaps  think  that  you  have  a  little  more  lonely  time.  We  think  it  would 
be  great  fun  to  get  out  where  you  are  at  least  part  of  the  year,  and  this  exchange 
would  not  only  be  good  for  you  but  good  for  us.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  business 
of  teaching  is  about  the  same  wherever  it  takes  place,  full  of  perplexing  and  difficult 
problems  that  can  only  be  solved  by  infinite  care,  patience  and  much  enthusiasm  for 
a  great  work.  I  myself  had  an  experience  at  one  time  in  teaching  people  of  another 
race,  not  the  race  that  you  are  engaged  in  teaching,  but  it  was  on  the  Frontier  where 
conditions  were  more  or  less  difficult.  I  know  that  the  problems  of  teaching  become 
exceedingly  difficult  at  times,  and  as  the  difficulty  increases  the  importance  of  the 
work  increases,  for  of  all  things  it  is  certain  in  this  country  that  every  American  must 
be  educated.  When  I  worked  in  the  southern  part  of  our  country  I  found  that  the 
fight  was  pretty  largely  against  me,  and  I  have  been  depressed  many  times,  but  I 
never  had  such  a  wholesome  idea  in  that  connection  as  I  got  when  I  visited  the  City 
of  Mexico  and  found  out  what  they  were  doing  in  that  southern  republic.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  in  this  country,  but  in  Mexico  the  Indian  race  is  a  civilized  race. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  of  all  other  republics  south  of  us,  are  much 
prouder  of  their  Indian  ancestry  than  of  any  Spanish  blood  that  they  may  have 
in  their  veins.  The  Viga  in  Mexico  City  is  adorned  by  the  colossal  bust  of  Gua- 
temozin,  the  last  of  the  Aztec  emperors,  while  on  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  is  that  of 
Cuauhtimoc ;  in  other  places  are  the  statues  of  Juarez  and  of  Santa  Ana,  the  great 
liberator;  and  Bolivar  is  immortalized  in  bronze  in  every  capitol  of  the  south. 
These  were  all  Indians,  as  is  also  Porfirio  Diaz,  President  of  Mexico.  While  the 
Indians  of  South  America  count  their  clans  by  millions,  only  nineteen  per  cent  of 
the  population  is  white,  or  nearly  so.  Why,  therefore,  should  not  the  "Amerinds," 
the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country,  be  proud  of  being  Indians  and  be  assisted  in 
progressing  along  certain  lines  best  suited  to  their  conditions,  and  the  possibilities 
that  may  open  for  them  in  the  near  future?  It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  an  old 
race,  that  it  has  traditions  of  civilization,  traditions  of  art,  and  literature  that  we 
here  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  too  prone  to  forget.  I  am  one  of  those  people 
who  do  not  believe  very  strongly  in  the  God-given  superiority  of  any  indiviaual  or 
of  any  particular  race.  Now,  I  am  hoping  that  whatever  may  be  done,  some  place 
may  be  found  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  arts  of  this  people — the  old  arts  of  this 
people  by*  all  means  should  be  preserved.  We  should  not  be  simply  satisfied  in  teach- 
ing them  Anglo-Saxon  civilization ;  we  should  also  allow  them  to  teach  us  something 
about  their  art.  We  should  not  permit  the  arts  and  crafts  of  this  people  to  be  lost,  nor 
to  be  merged  with  those  of  the  white  man,  but  we  should  foster  the  native  expression 
so  that  something  useful  and  beautiful  may  be  added  to  the  art  of  America  and  open 
new  avenues  of  usefulness  to  the  Indian  artist.  There  are  some  things  that  we  teach 
in  our  local  schools  that  come  from  the  Indian  and  they  are  more  useful  than  many 
other  studies  that  we  give  white  children. 

There  is  no  form  of  teaching  which  will  not  be  improved  by  the  comparison  of 
the  different  forms  of  instruction,  and  by  the  getting  together  of  teachers  to  ex- 
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change  their  experiences.  Institutes  are  necessary  among  the  city  teachers,  among 
the  country  teachers,  among  the  teachers  of  every  special  department  of  education. 
They  are  good,  wholesome  things  to  have,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  teachers  of 
'  the  Indian  schools  meet  here  in  Los  Angeles.  It  seems  that  this  is  the  most  fitting 
place  in  the  United  States  to  hold  such  an  institute,  for  it  was  here  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Indian  was  first  successfully  dealt  with. 

RESPONSES. 

Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. — It  was  worth  coming 
all  the  way  to  Los  Angeles  to  meet  Dr.  Moore,  and  find  the  man  I  have  been  look- 
ing for,  the  man  who  is  willing  to  exchange  jobs.  If  I  can  only  induce  him  before  I 
leave  Los  Ang^eles  to  take  mine,  I  shall  have  accomplished  a  great  end. 

But,  apart  from  that,  I  am  most  delighted  to  have  met  Dr.  Moore  and  to  have 
heard  the  words  he  has  just  spoken  here,  which  have  the  absolute  ring  of  truth  in 
them.  It  takes  courage  as  well  as  conviction  for  a  white  instructor,  especially  one 
like  Dr.  Moore,  to  stand  up  here  and  say  what  he  has  said.  He  has  spoken  of  the 
vaunted  civilization  of  the  Caucasian  race,  leading  up  to  the  vain  notion  we  have 
conceived  that  we  must  bring  everybody  into  line  with  us.  A  friend  of  mine  ex- 
pressed that  idea  very  well  a  year  or  two  ago  in  a  public  address,  when  he  dubbed 
it  the  ** standardization  of  dependent  peoples,'*  taking  for  a  simile  the  standardization 
of  railroad  units  and  of  mechanical  appliances  of  various  sorts.  Standardization 
means  a  requirement  that  all  appliances  belonging  to  a  certain  group  shall  have 
certain  imiform  dimensions —  a  certain  length,  a  certain  width,  a  certain  thickness — 
in  order  to  fall  into  relation  with  other  appliances  which  are  to  be  used  at  the  same 
time. 

Now,  that  does  very  well  with  mechanical  appliances,  but  we  have  something 
else  to  deal  with  in  the  Indian  problem :  we  have  human  beings  to  deal  with,  and 
you  cannot  standardize  human  beings.  What  Dr.  Moore  said  was  absolutely  true, 
that  there  are  some  things  the  Indian  might  teach  us.  Manv  an  old  Indian  has  said 
to  me :  "The  fault  we  fmd  with  the  white  man  is  that  he  takes  too  much  trouble  to 
live.**  There  is  a  heap  of  truth  and  good  philosophy  in  that.  We  fritter  away 
energry  on  little  things— mere  trifles  that  are  not  worth  considering — and  hence  over- 
look very  often  the  more  important  things ;  we  waste  so  much  time  and  eneigy  on 
non-essentials  that  we  are  liable  to  neglect  some  of  the  primary  duties  of  life. 
Think  of  our  struggles  for  social  ptominence,  our  struggles  for  wealth,  with  the 
apolo^  of  "providing  against  the  rainy  day"— why,  we  lay  up  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  world  with  umbrellas,  when  we  only  need  one  to  sit  under. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  what  Dr.  Moore  said  about  the  preservation  of  Indian  art. 
That  has  been  a  hobby  of  mine  for  twenty  years.  We  go  through  the  art  stores 
of  a  city  like  Los  Angeles  and  find  Turkish  rugs,  Japanese  pottery,  Chinese  carving, 
and  the  like;  we  find  paintings  brought  from  France,  Italy  and  Germany.  Then  we 
look  around  and  ask :  "Where  are  the  Indian  exhibits?**  Why,  my  friends,  we  have 
in  the  Indians  of  this  country  a  race  of  natural  artists.  There  is  an  artistic  instinct 
in  these  people  that  is  astonishing  when  you  come  to  find  it  out.  We  have  ignored 
it  for  many  years,  as  we  are  apt  to  ignore  the  good  thing  which  lies  right  at  our 
door.  I  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  lived  there  until  I  was  thirty  years 
old,  yet  in  all  that  time  I  never  visited  certain  places  of  special  interest  which  out- 
■  siders  would  come  hundreds  of  miles  to  see.  I  was  where  I  could  visit  them  at  any 
time,  and  that  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  I  did  not  visit  them  at  all.  It  is  prob- 
ably just  the  same  way  with  these  Indians.  We  have  them  right  here  under  our 
very  eaves,  and  for  that  reason  most  Americans  know  less  of  them  than  they  know 
of  any  other  people  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

But  I  rejoice  to  sav  that  matters  have  taken  a  new  turn  in  Indian  art.  I  re- 
member g^ing  into  an  Indian  school  once  and  seeing  a  class  of  Indian  children  draw- 
ing, with  painstaking  effort,  American  flags,,  American  shields,  and  other  conven- 
tional designs  with  which  we  have  patriotic  associations.  And  it  was  supposed  that 
these  children  were  receiving  an  "art  education.**  Now,  I  am  not  trying  to  "bear** 
patriotism;  I  had  rather  "bull**  it.  I  believe  in  teaching  Indian  cmldren  to  love 
their  native  land  and  its  institutions — that  this  country  is  their  country  quite  as 
much  as  ours,  and  perhaps  a  little  bit  more.  1  should  like  to  see  them  brought  up 
with  every  instinct  of  patriotism  in  them  emphasized  and  encouraged.  But,  my 
friends,  there  is  no  patriotism  in  art.  Art  is  universal;  and,  instead  of  pinning  little 
Indian  children  down  to  work  at  fonns  of  art  which  are  alien  to  them,  I  should  try 
to  draw  out  of  them  what  has  come  down  to  them  in  their  blood,  the  ideals  of  their 
own  people.  The  Indian  can  contribute  as  much  as  the  member  of  any  other  race 
to  the  art  of  the  world.     He  can  contribute  as  much  as  the  man  of  any  other  race  to 
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this'^great^'cosmopolitan  mosaic 'which  we  call  **  Americanism  ;**  and,  since  he  Is  the 
original  American,  I  think  that  it  is  not  only  his  right,  but  also  his  duty. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  another  thing  that  Dr.  Moore  said.    (You  will  think, 
by  the   way,   that   Dr.  Moore   has  made   my  talk    for  me.      Well,  he  has.      All" 
that  is  left  for  me  is  to  emphasize  the  ideas  he  has  brought  out.)     I  mean  his  refer- 
ence to  the  patience,  the  infinite  patience,  needed  in  our  work.     You  remember  the 
story,  possiolv,  of  the  benevolent  gentleman  who  was  walking  through  a  city  street 
about  midnight,  and  as    he  passed  a  certain  apartment  house  saw  a  man  leaning 
against  the  doorway  in  a  manner  which  indicated  that  he  was  not  in  condition  to  care 
for  himself.     The  philanthropist  approached  him  and  asked :     **Mv  frigid,  what  is 
the  matter;  can^t  you  get  up  stairs?**  "No,"  hiccoughed  the  other.      Would  you  like 
me  to  help  you  up?**     "Yes."     So  he  carried  the  drunk^i  man  on  his  back  up  to  the 
second  storv,  and  then,  reflecting  that  there  might  be  a  disagreeable   scene  when 
the  poor  fellow*s  wife  saw  him  coming  home  in  such  a  state,  he  opened  what,   by 
the  dim  light,  he  took  to  be  the  door  of  the   inebriate*s  apartment,  thrust    him 
hurriedly  through  it,  and  ran  down  stairs  again  himself.   A  half-hour  later  he  had 
occasion  to  pass  the  house  a  second  time,  and  there  was  the  same  dnmken  man  prop- 
ped against  the  side  of  the  entrance.     So  once  more  the  good  soul  shouldered  his 
helpless  burden,  and  repeated  the  previous  performance.     A  little  later  in  the  ni^ht 
he  was  in  the  neighborhood  again,  and  there  saw  the  same  unfortunate  in  the  same 
place  as  before.     He  started  forward  with  the  usual  benevolent  purpose;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  drunken  man  recognize  him  than  he  staggered  away  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  a  peissing  policeman,  exclaiming :     **Officer,  protect  me  from 
that  man !     He*s  been  doing  nothing  all  night  but  carrving  me  up  stairs  and  throw- 
ing me  down  the  elevator  shaft!**     Well,  that  is  a  good  deal  like  what  the  Govern- 
ment is  doing  to  the  Indian.     With  the  most  philanthropic  purpose  it  keeps  carrving 
him  up  to  a  higher  level  and  then  letting  him  drop,  so  that,  after  all  is  done  for  him, 
he  seems  to  be  little  better  off  than  berore. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  too  common  story  of  the  Indian  schools,  and  we  may 
as  well  face  the  fact.  But,  my  friends,  we  should  not  feel  discouraged ;  for  when 
you  have  had  an  Indian  as  a  child  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  instructed  him  in 
the  way  in  which  I  hope  all  of  you  try  to,  you  have  put  something  into  him  which 
was  not  there  before,  and  which  cannot  be  dragged  out  of  him  again.  He  is  never 
the  same  person  after  having  been  to  school  that  ne  was  before  he  went.  Something 
that  has  gone  into  him  is  going  to  bear  fruit— if  not  in  this  generation,  in  a  later  one. 
His  children  will  start  on  a  different  footing  fpom  what  he  did.  They  will  not  have 
to  unlearn  his  inborn  distrust  and  fear,  his  original  hatred  of  the  school,  his  suspicion 
of  everybody  with  a  white  skin  who  came  near  him.  The  father  knows  now  from 
his  own  experience  that  really  the  white  people  are  the  Indian *s  best  friends;  that 
there  are  persons  of  another  and  more  powerful  race  who  stand  ready  to  devote  their 
lives  and  all  their  best  energies  to  helping  him  up.  The  child  will  not  only  inherit  that 
sense,  but  it  will  be  encouraged  in  him  by  the  father;  so,  if  you  have  not  made  an 
impression  which  you  can  discern  in  the  first  generation,  you  will  see  it  in  the  second 
or  the  third. 

But  let  us  not  make  a  mistake,  on  the  other  hand,  about  the  schoob.     The  schools 
do  not  contain  all  the  elemental  wisdom  of  the  world,  crystallized,  as  many  seem  to 
think.     The  schools  are  merely  trainers  of  tiie  Indian,  after  all,  and  in  that  training 
I  believe  in  following  the  line  of  least  resistence.     There  used  to  be  a  notion— I 
thank  heaven  it  has  gone  now  among  all  people  who  are  worthy  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  Indians !  —that  you  must  crush  everything  Indian  out  of  the  Indian  and  turn 
him  into  a  white  man  in  order  to  make  him  fit  for  good  citizenship.  I  denounce  that  as 
pure  heresy;  it  is  contrary    to    every    law  of  nature.      In   the   olden  time  they 
tore  the  babe  from  its  mother*s  breast  and  sent  it  away  into  an  alien  country  whose 
civilization   and   associations  were  entirely  different  from  anything  known  to  his 
ancestors,  and  tried  to  create  him  over  again— to  make  him  forget  that  he  had  any 
parents,  to  despise  and  adjure  all  the  ways  of  his  race,  in  short,  to  metamorphose 
his  own  identity  through  shame.  Wliy,  my  friends,  that  is  not  the  way  to  stimulate  the 
manhood  of  the  Indian.     What  we  should  do  is  to  stir  up  in  him  a  proper  pride  of 
race,  not  rob  him  of  his  language,  not  rob  him  of  his  traditions,  not  rob  him  oi  all  that 
has  made  him  love  his  home  and  cemented  the  tie  between  himself  and  his  parents. 
How  much  wiser  to  let  him  expand  along  natural^ lines— to  build  on  what  we  find 
already  founded.     You  cannot,  if  you  try,  change'  an  Indian  into  a  white  man,  so 
what  is  the  use  of  trying?    Why  not,  instead,  try  to  make  a  good  Indian  of  him? 
We  don't  try,  when  we  bring  a  German  or  Frenchman  to  this  country,  to  make  him 
over  into  a  person  of  English  or  Spanish  ancestry.     We  don't  try  to  turn  him  into 
anything  other  than  what  nature  intended  him  to  be.     We  give  him  the  privileges  of 
our  institutions  and  simply  tell  him  to  develop  according  to  his  normal  bent.     Even 
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^^Krhen  we  endeavor  to  add  to  his  general  store  of  knowledge,  it  is  only  to  give  him  a 
freah  weapon  with  which  to  fight  the  battles  of  life. 

Now,  my  friends,  one  thing  more  and  then  I  am  going  to  stop.  I  want  to  see 
in  the  Indian  School  Service  less  importance  attached  to  the  non-essentials,  the  mere 
superficial  side  of  life,  and  a  great  deal  more  attached  to  the  inside,  the  core,  the 
essential ~  the  character  which  must  be  the  basis  of  all  conduct.  We  have  got  over, 
I  hope,  talking  about  **going  back  to  the  blanket**  in  any  other  than  a  figurative 
sense.  The  old  idea  was  mat  Uie  blanket  was  for  the  Indian  not  only  a  badge  of  deg- 
radation, but  degradation  itself.  Why,  when  I  went  to  college,  about  forty  years 
ag^o,  I  found  there  students  wearing  shawb — they  were  men  who  were  working  their 
•WAY  and  could  not  afford  overcoats.  We  did  not  consider  that  there  was  any  deg- 
radation in  a  shawl  worn  by  a  white  man  for  economical  reasons,  and  I  do  not  see  whv 
^ere  should  be  any  more  degradation  in  the  Indian's  wearing  a  garment  in  which 
lie  has  g^wn  up.  Depend  upon  it,  when  the  time  comes  for  uie  Indian  to^  shed  his 
blanket  he  will  shed  it.  When  the  pinch  of  hunger  has  led  him  to  work,*  and  the 
blanket  interferes  with  the  work  to  be  done,  it  will  be  laid  aside  soon  enough. 

I  have  often  likened  the  Indian  to  a  tadpole,  which  is  born  in  the  water  with  a 
tail,  but  without  legs.  We  cannot  make  its  legs  grow  any  faster  by  chopping  off  its  tail 
— nature,  in  her  own  good  time,  will  attend  to  that.  When  the  tadpole  develops 
legs,  and  is  able  to  hop  about  on  the  land  as  a  frog,  its  tail  drops  off  of  itself.  So  the 
Indian  will  voluntarily  drop  his  racial  oddities  as  he  becomes  more  and  more  one  of 
our  common  body  politic,  and  learns  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  our  civilization  as 
his  own. 

Miss  EstelU  Reel,  Superintendent  (^Indian  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. — It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  assure  the  Indian  workers  that  we  deeply  appreciate  their 
presence  at  this  meeting,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  your  sentiments  when  I  say 
that  we  are  very  g^atenil  to  our  esteemed  Commissioner  for  taking  the  time  and 
trouble  to  meet  with  us.  It  is  the  first  time  that  a  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  ever  attended  one  of  the  institutes,  and  we  feel  especially  honored  by  his  pres- 
ence. 

As  many  of  you  remember,  we  met  here  eight  years  ago  and  I  want  to  say  to 
our  hosts,  the  Mayor  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  have  assured  us  that 
they  will  do  everything  possible  to  make  our  stay  pleasant  and  profitable,  that  we 
consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  being  able  to  meet  here  again  this  year. 

The  value  of  an  education  to  any  child  lies  in  its  usefulness  to  hini  after  leaving 
school,  and  therefore  throughout  this  convention  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  essen- 
tials in  educating  the  Indian.  We  want  especially  to  urge  the  teachers  to  give 
close  attention  to  the  demonstration  lessons  which  will  be  presented  by  teachers  in 
the  Service  who  have  made  special  preparation,  and  which  will  show  more  particular- 
ly how  the  Office  desires  you  to  correlate  the  literary  and  industrial  work  in  order 
that  the  instruction  given  may  best  meet  the  immediate  and  practical  needs  of 
pupils.  I  also  want  to  urge  you  to  attend  as  many  of  the  department  and 
general  sessions  of  the  National  Educational  Association  as  you  can. 

ELEMEXTARY   MAiaTAL   TRAIXINO. 

Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Education,  Throop  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Pasedena,  Ca^— All  education  has  the  same  ultimate  purpose,  namely, 
the  training  of  true  citizens  for  service ;  and  whether  the  color  of  our  pupils  be 
white,  or  black  or  red ;  whether  the  work  be  in  the  city  crowded  with  its  tenements 
and  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  commercialism,  or  upon  the  broad  western 
plain,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  work  and  the  spirit  of  it  that  makes  the 
profession.  The  dignity,  and  loyalty,  and  honor,  and  finally  the  regards  of  those 
in  the  service  to  which  you  have  the  privilege  of  being  attached,  are  as  great  as 
those  pertaining  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  in  many  ways  the  Indian  schools  can  teach  us  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
In  point  of  fact  I  am  persuaded  that  they  can.  Especially  in  the  matter  of  indus- 
trial education,  the  work  of  the  Indian  schools  is  in  these  days  remarkable.  Those 
of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  "Course  of  Study  for  the  Indian  Schools  of  the 
United  States,  Industrial  and  Literary,**  issued  as  far  back  as  1901,  will,  if  you 
compare  this  with  many  of  our  own  courses  of  study  for  the  elementary  grades  to- 
day, find  the  advantage  rests  largely  in  your  favor. 

Let  me  first  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  individuality  is  worth  while. 
Individuality  is  another  word  for  initiative,  for  the  one  who  proceeds  on  his  own 
initiative  and  who  tramples  tradition  under  foot  will  assert  his  individuality.  "That 
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knowledge  is  of  most  worth,**  says  President  Jordan,  **which  can  be  most  directly 
wrought  into  the  fabric  of  our  lives ;  that  discipline  of  most  value  which  will  be^ 
serve  us  in  quietly  unfolding  our  own  individualities.** 

In  industrial  worlc  particularly,  the  conditions  that  surround  the  student,  the  en- 
vironment in  which  he  is  placed,  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the  community,  the  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  financial  atmosphere  pertaining;  all  this  together  with  the 
student's  likes  and  dislikes,  his  strengths  and  weaknesses,  his  abilities  and  short- 
comings, must  be  thoroughly  considered  in  planning  work,  that  individuality  may 
be  developed  and  character  formed. 

This  is  another  way  of  saying,  "emphasize  the  real,  eliminate  the  non-essentials.** 
To  do  this  we  must  consider  uie  materials  and  possibilities  that  lie  immediately 
about  us.  It  is  vain  to  reach  out  for  intangible  things — to  practice  methods  or 
work  through  processes  that  should  be  considered  under  the  other  conditions.  I 
have  found  that  in  manual  training  the  work  in  the  Indian  school  is  sometimes 
made  fo'rmal  and  of  little  value  on  account  of  this  desire  to  follow  the  lead  of  cer- 
tain schools  for  whites.  Certain  it  is  that  nowhere  is  there  such  opportunity  for  real, 
Curposefiil  work  as  is  in  the  Indian  schools.  The  work  in  the  Indian  schools  should 
e  adapted  to  local  condition  wherever  the  school  may  be,  regardless  of  what  is 
done  elsewhere. 

In  order  to  bring  out  this  individuality  and  character  spoken  of  we  must  empha- 
size the  thought  and  expressive  side  of  the  student's  nature.  While  the  Indian  as 
well  as  the  white  man  should  be  taught  to  do  things  well,  technique  is  always  secondary. 
The  model,  or  project,  or  process  is  not  given  primarily  that  the  student  may  be- 
come an  expert  workman  but  that  he  may  be  helped  to  become  an  ideal  citizen. 
Should  you  make  a  perfect  machine  for  your  Indian  you  will  still  be  behind  the 
the  mark  as  the  machine  of  commerce  is  superior  to  the  educated  machine.  When 
technique  becomes  thoroughly  developed  you  have  uniformity  and  this  means  loss 
of  individuality. 

Care  must  be  exercised  lest  the  mistake  be  made  of  being  too  educational  in  the 
methods  used.  What  is  needed  is  an  industrial  form  of  work.  The  manual  train- 
ing of  our  schools,  as  already  suggested,  is  too  narrow  and  restricted.  There  is 
little  danger  to  come  from  following  the  lead  of  the  trade  school,  provided  only  the 
educational  principle  be  applied.  I  suggested  that  the  power  to  make  or  con- 
struct is  not  supplemented  by  the  power  to  think.  The  arbitrary  following  of  a 
fixed  curriculum  will  not  accomplish  desired  results.  That  which  is  done  must  have 
direct  and  particular  reference  to  the  student. 

As  to  the  lines  of  industrial  work  adapted  to  the  Indian  schools,  perhaps  all  of  the 
various  media  may  be  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  textiles  and  basketry 
should  find  a  chief  place.  Rushes,  flags,  willows,  coarse  yarns,  rags,  rafiia,  reed 
splints,  sweet  grasses,  all  may  be  utilized.  Most  schools  are  provided  with  an  equip- 
ment for  the  teaching  of  elementary  wood  work  and  in  some  instances  iron  work  can 
be  done,  but  if  the  equipment  is  crude  and  the  facilities  meagre,  the  best  use  is  sel- 
dom made  of  what  is  at  hand.  Here  is  where  the  services  of  the  organizer  would  be 
most  valuable,  in  showing  how  an  equipment  could  be  improvised  and  utilized  along 
the  lines  of  legitimate  industrial  processes. 

Work  is  a  great  agent  for  good.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  elements  in  salvation, 
both  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  body.  Work  seldom  kills  and  few  people  overwork. 
We  many  times  become  over  occupied,  but  not  over  worked.  To  my  mind  the 
problems  of  the  Indian  School  as  of  all  schools,  can  best  be  worked  out  on 
real  industrial  lines.  Put  the  boy  to  work, — not  simply  doing  something,  but 
doing  something  of  value;  let  him  invent,  build,'  construct;  teach  him  a  trade  that 
he  may  be  master  of  his  tools,  his  utensils,  his  machinery ;  demand  of  him  thought, 
skill,  results;  teach  him  to  be  useful  to  himself  and  to  others  and  the  most  that  can 
be  expected  of  any  man  has  been  given,— service. 

PRACTICAL   TRAINING    FOR    INDIAN    P17PII5. 

Samuel  T.  Black,  President  of  Slate  Normal  School,  San  Diego,  CaZ.— The  Ameri- 
can people  view  with  keen  satisfaction  the  really  earnest  e£Porte  now  being  made  by 
the  Government,  through  the  Indian  Bureau,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Indians* 
condition.  Shall  it  consist  in  continuing  him  as  a  ward  of  a  nation?  Or  shall  this 
guardianship  gradually  give  way  to,  and  prepare  for,  intelligent  and  responsible 
citizenship?     There  can  be  but  one  answer— Citizenship. 

Commissioner  Leupp  has  committed  Uie  Government,  beyond  recall,  to  this 
policy.  Lands  are  being  allotted  in  severalty  to  the  Indians.  They  are  being 
taught  trades  and  occupations;  sc*hooIs  have  been  established  both  on  and  off  the 


A  Returned  Student's  Houe,   Nbz  Perce  Reservation  Near 
Kamiah.  Idaho. 

(Ct>urt«iy  of  The  Indiati  School  Journal.) 
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reservatioiis;  all  of  which  tend  to  industry,  thrift,  independence,  self-reliance,  cul- 
ture, and  a  sense  of  responsibility— qualities  which  are  essential  to  good  citizenship, 
whether  the  individual  be  white  or  red. 

In  leading  the  Indian  up  to  the  goal  of  citizenship,  the  teacher  must  display  an 
important  part.  I  do  not  know  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  train  teachers  especially  for  the  Indian  schools.  The  best  normal  schools  in 
all  civilized  countries  have  established  coiu'ses  in  the  history  of  education  and  child 
study,  and  require  their  students  to  pursue  them.  The  reason  for  such  courses  is 
sefLf-evident.  The  teaching  of  Indians,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  more  intelligent 
and  effective,  if  preceded  by  a  careful  instruction  in  Indian  history  and  character- 
istics. If  called  upon  to  specify  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  in  the  Indian 
Schools,  I  would  be  temptea  to  place  this  knowledge  near  the  head  of  the  list.  The 
other  qualifications  are  those  that  all  teachers  should  have  in  common,  with  special 
emphasis  on  sympathy— the  kind  that  begets  unlimited  ]>atience,  and  the  faith  that 
removes  mountains.     General  scholarship  I  take  for  granted. 

An  important  question  arises  here.  What  shall  we  teach  the  Indian  ?  In  order 
to  answer  this  intelligently,  we  must  keep  in  view  two  things :  First,  what  he  is ; 
and  second,  what  do  we  wish  him  to  become?  As  to  the  first,— he  is  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  He  is  simply  the  product  of  heredity  and  environment.  I 
have  already  quoted  from  the  report  of  your  Commissoner  as  to  his  characteristics 
in  his  natural  state,  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  Indian^s  hospitality,  parental  affection, 
etc.,  and  then  asks  this  significant  question,  "Is  not  this  a  pretty  good  foundation 
upon  which  to  build?"  Further  on  in  his  report  he  says  "The  Indian  is  a  natural 
warrior,  a  natural  logician,  a  natural  artist."  Besides  having  all  these  admirable 
qualities  he  is  imaginative  and  deeply  religious.  So  much  for  heredity.  As  to  en- 
vironment, it  is  probably  just  as  true  of  the  Indian  as  of  the  white  race,  that  the 
groups  of  persons  having  exactly  similar  environments  are  exceedingly  small.  So 
that  the  educational  problem  in  this  respect  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
met  with  in  white  schoob. 

If  we  would  successfully  educate  the  Indian  we  must  endeavor  to  develop  the 
traits  he  does  not  possess  by  an  appeal  to  those  he  does  possess.  He  lacks  industry  and 
thrift,  because  in  nis  natural  state  he  has  not  needed  them.  But  he  is  a  natural  artist, 
and  his  artistic  sense  may  be  appealed  to  by  a  judiciously  arranged  course  in  manual 
training  until,  finally,  he  may  be  lead  to  enjoy  even  the  useful  as  well  as  the  artistic 
results  of  his  labor.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  pivot  around  which  all  his  educa- 
tion must  center,  because  just  in  proportion  as  he  develo])s  a  taste  for  making  things, 
vnll  he  see  the  necessity  of  knowing  and  finding  out  about  things.  When  he  has 
reached  this  point,  reading  will  be  a  necessity,  and  writing  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course.  As  he  progresses,  mathematics  will  become  essential.  The  traditions  of  his 
people,  if  adroitly  appealed  to  may  further  stimulate  a  desire  for  reading  and  writ- 
ing. And  thus  there  may  be  laid  the  foundation  of  a  practical  and  even  generous 
education. 

The  course  in  manual  training  should  become  as  early  as  possible  applied  man- 
ual training.  The  Indian  should  be  taught  how  to  make  things,  and  how  to  use  them. 
In  other  words,  his  manual  training  should  be  conducted  along  industrial  lines  in- 
volving enough  of  carpentry,  brick  work,  leather  work,  iron  work,  etc.,  to  en- 
able him  to  do  his  own  repairing.  Practical  training  in  farming  by  means  of  the 
school  garden  should  accompany  his  manual  training,  so  that  when  he  reaches  matu- 
rity, he  will  be  prepared  to  make  his  allotment  profitable  enough  to  support  him- 
self and  his  family.  Habits  of  industry  and  thrift  should  be  inculcated  during  his  whole 
period  of  tutelage.  Without  these,  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  unscrupulous 
when  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 

Thus  far  I  have  had  only  the  Indian  boy  in  mind.  With  the  girl  as  with  the 
boy,  her  education  should  begin  with  manual  training,  but  should  differentiate  along 
other  lines.  Where  the  boy  branches  off  to  his  woodwork,  etc.,  the  girl  should  take 
up  the  household  arts,  including  sewing,  cooking,  the  care  of  the  house,  care  of 
children,  care  of  the  sick,  the  hygiene  of  the  home,  etc.  Her  natural  artistic  taste 
should  be  utilized  in  simple  home  decoration.  As  with  the  boy,  emphasize  and  en- 
courage habits  of  industry  and  thrift.  These  habits  coupled  with  applied  manual 
training  should  constitute  the  very  essence  of  all  Indian  education.  If  you  succeed 
along  uiese  lines  the  rest  of  his  education  will  almost  take  care  of  itself. 

Since  all  instruction  must  be  carried  on  in  the  English  language,  the  teaching  of 
English  must  begin  at  an  early  stage  in  the  education  of  the  Indian  boy  and  girl. 
It  should  accompany,  and  be  applied  to  his  industrial  work.  When  he  goes  out 
from  the  school  he  should  be  able  to  speak,  read,  write,  and  understand  simple  Eng- 
lish. 

His  industrial  training  naturally  calls  for  an  elementary  knowledge  of  arithme- 
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tic.  This,  too,  should  accompany  and  become  a  part  of  his  industrial  training'. 
Arithmetic  considered  and  taught  as  a  separate  branch  of  learning,  without  showing 
its  relation  to  practical  affairs,  is  dry  and  iminteresting  to  all  pupils— Indian  or  white. 
The  course  should  cover  the  simple  operations,  and  their  applications  to  ordinary 
business  affairs,  and  should  enable  the  Indian  to  keep  his  accounts,  including  the 
calculation  of  interest  on  indebtedness.  It  should  also  include  some  simple  legal 
knowledge  regarding  the  nature  of  obligations  of  ordinary  business  contracts,  and  the 
transfer  and  incumbrance  of  real  estate.  He  should  be  taught  the  significance  of 
signing  and  endorsing  promissory  notes. 

A  limited  knowledge  of  geography  is  closely  related  to  industrial  training,  and 
should  be  given  in  connection  therewith.  The  Indian  ought  to  know  something  of 
the  resources  of  our  country,  its  industries,  its  great  waterways,  its  trunk  railways, 
its  important  business  centers,  and  their  location.  All  of  this  could  be  and  ought 
to  be  done  by  means  of  talks  illustrated  by  pictures  and  maps.  By  the  way,  the 
picture  should  be  used  extensively  in  all  forms  of  Indian  education. 

I  have  said  nothing  regarding  the  teaching  of  history,  and  yet  brief  talks  on  in- 
dustrial history,  illustrated  by  pictures — or  better  still,  by  good  steropticon  views — 
would  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  practical  training  herein  suggested. 

I  cannot  leave  this  question  without  referring  to  the  Indian*s  imaginative  and 
religious  traits.  Much  may  be  done  for  the  Indian,  morally  and  spiritually, 
through  these  attributes.  No  system  of  education,  practical  or  otherwise,  should 
neglect  the  spiritual  side  of  human  nature.  In  these  intensely  practical  tiroes  we 
are  apt  to  overlook  these  finer  qualites  of  the  human  soul.  Tne  Great  Spirit  to 
whom  the  Indian  bows  so  reverently  should  not  be  taken  out  of  his  life  upon  enter- 
ing school,  unless  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  nobler  ideal. 

Permit  me  to  say  in  closing  that  the  paramount  duty  of  all  teachers  in  all  kinda 
of  schools  is  to  teach  and  train  children.  We  must  remember  that  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, manual  training,  and  all  other  branches  are  not  ends.  They  are  but  means 
to  an  end,  namely  the  rational  development  of  the  child  along  intellectual,  spiritual, 
physical,  moral,  and  industrial  lines ;  in  other  words,  the  development  of  the  high- 
est type  of  character.  To  do  this  successfully,  we  must,  if  necessary,  transfer  our 
chief  interest  from  the  subjec*t  to  the  individual.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  fail  in 
our  sympathy  for  the  individual,  will  we  fail  to  do  our  best  work.  High  order  of 
scholarship  will,  of  itself,  never  make  an  efficient  teacher,  nor  will  sympathy.  But 
combine  the  two  and  the  result  is  a  great  teacher. 

ESSENTIAL   FEATURES    IN    THE   EDUCATION    OF   THE  CHILD   RACE. 

OeorgeP.  Phenix,  Superintendent  of  Academic  and  Normal  Departments ,  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  Hampton,  Va.— The  family  is  the  unit  of  society;  and  it  must  be  the 
unit  in  all  attempts  at  social  betterment.  Since  the  most  important  thing  for  the 
family  is  that  all  its  members  be  healthy  we  must  unquestionably  regard  training 
in  healthy  living  as  the  first  essential  feature  in  the  education  of  a  race.  The 
physician,  the  nurse,  the  field  matron,  and  the  missionary,  or  whoever  it  is  that 
ministers  to  bodily  ills,  exercises  a  function  whose  possibiUties  it  is  hard  to  over- 
estimate. 

A  comparison  of  the  old  and  new  ways  of  life— the  well  ventilated  tepees  with 
the  superheated  air-proof  houses  that  succeed  them,  the  inability  of  the  Indian  to 
move  his  new  house  away  from  the  accumulation  of  filth  when  conditions  had  be- 
come all  but  intolerable,  the  overcrowding  of  the  new  houses  which  the  size  of  the 
tepees  rendered  impossible  in  the  old  days — makes  clear  the  fact  that  under  the 
old  conditions  the  quantity  of  infecting  material  was  kept  at  a  minimum  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Indiati*s  power  of  resistance  was  kept  at  its  maximum  so  that  op- 
portunities for  infection  were  few.  Under  the  new  mode  of  life  conditicms  were  re- 
versed. Everything  favored  the  increase  of  infecting  material  and  while  the  Indian's 
power  of  resistance  was  reduced  and,  through  overcrowding,  the  opportunities  for 
infection  increased  enormously.  In  1896  the  death  rate  among  the  Sioux  of  Pine 
Ridge  had  risen  to  59.88  per  1000— a  number  considerably  in  excess  of  the  birth 
rate — and  of  this  high  death  rate  nearly  one-half  was  due  to  tuberculosis.  The  un- 
sanitary conditions  under  which  the  Indians  often  live  are  only  too  familiar  to 
many  of  you.     They  have  been  recalled  here  in  order  to  emphasize  what  follows. 

Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  with  which  civilised  and  semi- 
civilized  people  are  afflicted,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  life  due  to  ignorance  in  caring  for  the  minor  diseases  which  are  of- 
ten preventable.  Diseases  of  children  head  the  list.  The  number  of  children  one 
may  see  in  a  single  day  afflicted  with  maladies  of  various  sorts  even  among  the 
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more  settled  tribes  of  the  southwest  appals  one.  Many  ills  receive  no  attention  ex- 
cept what  some  non-medical  government  official  may  in  his  kindness  administer  on 
his  occasional  visits.  While  tuberculosis  existed  among  the  Indians  before  they 
came  into  contact  with  the  white  people,  yet  at  that  time  the  disease  was  rare 
among  them  and  remained  so  until  they  changed  their  nomadic  to  a  settled  life  in 
houses. 

To  alleviate  or  to  prevent  bodily  ills  most  men  will  make  some  effort,  and  to 
gratify  the  desires  of  their  children  parents  will  do  much.  For  these  two  reasons 
the  physician,  the  day  school  teacher,  and  the  field  matron  can  probably  accomplish 
more  inmiediate  gooa  than  any  other  agencies.  Their  work  gradually  converts 
needs  into  wants  and  so  raises  the  whole  standard  of  life.  Much  must  of  necessity 
be  left  to  the  slow  processes  of  evolution ;  and  nature  is  never  in  a  hurry. 

Next  in  importimce  to  health  in  the  home  we  must  place  efficiency  in  home 
management;  hence  I  would  have  as  the  second  essential  such  training  of  the  chil- 
dren as  shall  tend  to  secure  this  end.  This  is  the  opportunity  of  the  school.  I  have 
in  mind,  however,  not  the  prevailing  type  of  public  school  in  the  East.  Valuable  as 
the  school  of  the  usual  type  may  be  in  its  proper  place,  it  after  all  deals  with  matters 
remote  from  what  are  strictly  the  essentials  of  education.  Neither  have  I  in  mind 
the  boarding  school,  whether  on  or  o£P  the  reservation,  for  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  most  important  part  of  education  is  a  thing  of  the  home,  and  any  school 
which  breaks  up  the  family  by  taking  the  children— especially  yoimg  children — out 
of  it  can  never  do  this  needful  work.  The  relation  of  parent  and  child  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  and  stimulating  factors  in  the  elevation  of  a  race,  and  anything  which 
tends  to  weaken  this  relation  is  to  be  deplored. 

Fortunately  the  ideal  type  of  school  has  already  been  evolved.  I  refer  of  course 
to  the  Indian  day  school.  Indeed,  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  eflFective  instrument 
of  civilization  than  the  day  school  at  its  best. 

There  are  enrolled  in  Government  boarding  schools  over  twenty  thousand  pupils, 
many  of  whom  are  very  young.  In  the  day  schools  there  are  less  than  five  thousand 
pupils.    This  proportion  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

Day  schools  naturally  differ  considerably  in  equipment  and  in  efficiency,  but  it 
we  visit  one  of  the  better  sort  we  shall  find  an  efficient  man  with  an  efficient  wife, 
in  charge.  The  husband  and  wife  occupy  a  little  cottage  which  they  have  trans- 
formed into  a  model  home.  A  school  house  is  near  by  and  the  necessary  buildings 
for  housing  such  horses,  cows,  and  chickens  as  the  little  farm  may  support.  There  is 
enough  land  fenced  in  for  garden  and  pasture.  The  whole  place  is  neat  and  well 
kept. 

This  type  of  school  is  unique.  Human  ingenuity  could  hardly  devise  a  simpler 
or  more  effective  means  for  uplifting  a  backward  people.  The  home  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  half  of  this  interesting  institution,  for  here  the  girls  prepare  the  daily 
lunch ;  here  they  get  their  first  lessons  in  sewing  and  learn  to  make  their  own 
dresses ;  here  they  wash,  dry,  and  iron  their  clothes,  and  learn  important  lessons  in 
the  matter  of  personal  cleanliness  and  hygiene.  The  little  farm,  which  is  but  the 
outside  half  of  the  home,  offers  to  the  boys  opportunities  analogous  to  those  which 
the  girls  enjoy  within.  The  lessons  in  gardening  and  caring  for  animals  are  of  the 
most  valuable  kind  and  relate  the  school  to  the  home  in  a  natural  and  wholesome 
way. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  the  school  room  itself  is  concerned,  if  the  children  learn  to 
speak  and  write  the  English  language,  acquire  through  pictures  and  books  some 
knowledge  of  other  places  and  other  peoples  whose  customs  differ  from  their  own, 
and  get  a  little  knowledge  of  numbers  it  is  quite  enough.  The  rest  may  safely  be 
left  for  other  schools  to  do  for  such  pupils  as  go  to  them. 

A    NEW   TYPE   OF   SCHOOL. 

Han.  Elmer  Ellrworth  Brown,  United  States  Commistioner  of  Education ,  Washing- 
Ion,  D.  C.—l  am  wholly  without  experience  in  the  matter  of  Indian  education  and 
shall  not  try  to  instruct  you  on  that  subject.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  that  I  should 
say  that  I  am  at  this  time  specially  and  deeply  interested  in  all  that  you  are  doing 
in  the  education  of  the  Indian,  because  of  the  problems  we  find  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  the  education  of  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  of  Alaska ;  and  I  feel  sure 
the  Bureau  of  education  has  very  much  to  learn  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
with  reference  to  the  problems  that  confront  us  in  Alaska.  In  some  respects  they 
are  the  same  problems  that  you  are  facing  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and  in 
other  particulars  they  are  very  different,  particularly  our  problem  of  the  education 
of  the  Eskimos  and  the  special  type  of  education  which  is  based  upon  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  the  raindeer — the  introduction  of  a  new  industry,  necessitating  and  intended 
for  a  new  type  of  industrial  education  for  those  people. 

Now,  you  ar&  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  industrial  education  among  the  Indi- 
ans, and  I  am  sure  that  for  both  of  these  classes  of  nativ^es  which  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  Alaska  we  shall  learn  very  much  from  what  you  are  doing  here.  And  I 
should  add  that  we  shall  do  our  best  to  accomplish  something  up  there  that  may 
make  some  small  return  for  what  we  shall  get  from  you. 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  able  to  make  some  little  suggestion  of  a  purely  gen- 
eral sort.     I  cannot  say  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  that  is  not  what  you  expect  of 
me.     Probably  you  expect  me  to  make  some  sufi^stion  as  to  the  baring  of  these 
educational  efforts  that  vou  and  the  Bureau  of  £iucation  are  engaged  in  upon  the 
larger  educational  problems  of  the  time.     There  are  two  ways  that  occur   to  me 
now  in  which  it  seems  that  this  education  of  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  has  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  large  educational  movements  of  the  time.     The  first  of 
these  relationships  I  would  speak  of  somewhat  in  this  way :     Repeating  what  has 
been  said  ebewhere,  our  educational  development,  our  development  of  elementary 
education,  particularly  within  the  last  few  years,  has  shown  a  peculiar  tendency  of 
two  types  of  education  of  apprenticeship.     I  think  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  these  tw^o 
kinds  of  education,  which  are  really  the  commanding  types  of  education  and  which 
have  gone  apart  for  many  centuries,  are  now  to  converg^e  and  give  us  a  new  type  of 
school.     I  think  that  in  our  general  education  we  are  working  toward  a  ^pe  of 
school  that  is  di£Perent,  very  different,  from  the  ordinary  elementarv  A.  B.  C.  and 
arithmetic  school  of  the  past,  and  that  the  new  type  of  school  is  but  fitting  together 
the  best  things  of  the  literary  school  and  the  best  things  of  the  whole  apprentice- 
ship system.     The  school  means  this — that  a  man  is  to  be  prepared  by  ideas  for  the 
doing  of  things.     Apprenticeship  means  this— that  a  man  is  to  be  prepared  for  the 
skill  by  the  actual  doing  of  things.     Now  both  of  these  things  are  needed  in  a  well 
developed  education— both  the  apprenticeship  and  the  ideas  that  shall  g^ve  to  the 
apprenticeship  its  value. 

What  you  are  doing  in  these  things  in  the  Indian  schools  is  teaching  us  a  lesson 
for  all  our  education ;  and  that  brings  me  to  the  second  way  in  which  I  think  our 
general  education,  and  such  special  education  as  you  have  to  do  with,  are  coming 
together.  It  may  be  somewhat  as  follows :  We  are  finding  of  late  that  the  peculiar 
types  of  education  which  have  arisen  imder*  special  conditions  have  taught  us  things 
that  we  had  overlooked  where  the  conditions  were  more  normal.  In  some  respects 
the  problem  of  education  has  been  simplified  and  clarified  for  us  bv  putting  it  in  the 
form  of  the  education  of  a  special  class.  Now,  that  has  happened  in  a  dozen  ways 
of  late.  Curiously,  two  of  the  most  significant  ways  in  which  it  has  happened  have 
come  to  us  from  the  state  of  Alabama.  I  refer  to  Tuskegee  and  Hellen  Keller.  In 
one  year  there  appeared  Booker  T.  Washington's  "Up  from  Slavery,**  and  the  story 
of  Hellen  Keller's  life,  and  for  the  general  student  of  education  both  of  these  boolcs 
were  significant — tremendously  significant,  and  stimulating — for  the  work  of  g^eneral 
education.  They  showed  us  some  things  about  the  training  of  the  senses  under 
those  very  difficult  conditions  that  Miss  Sullivan  had  to  fight,  that  we  had  not  seen 
before.  They  showed  us  what  we  can  do  to  advantage  for  white  people  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  by  shoMring  what  the  colored  man  has  done  under  the  tremendously 
a(X!entuated  difficulties  of  the  man  who  is  working  his  way  up  from  slavery.  These 
two  things  wrote  large  for  us  some  of  the  things  that  we  had  overlooked  in  our  gen- 
eral education.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  in  these  things  are  the  finest,  the  most  sug- 
gestive relationship,  so  far  as  I  have  studied  the  question,  between  the  work  you 
are  doing  in  the  Indian  schools  and  the  work  of  general  education  with  which  the 
Bureau  of  Education  is  mainly  concerned. 

The  little  more  that  I  have  to  say  I  should  like  to  say  with  reference  to  these 
two  relationships.  You  are  to  teach  us  lessons  for  general  education,  becaitte  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  education  of  the  Indians  are  throwing  out  in  sharp  relief 
things  that  would  otherwise  be  overlooked  in  the  education  of  uie  normally  consti- 
tuted civilized  community.  Furthermore,  the  particular  way  in  which  you  are  to 
give  us  help  in  the  improvement  of  our  educational  practice,  is  by  showing  us  how 
the  training  of  a  mam  to  do  an  actual  day's  work  by  doing  an  actual  day's  work  is 
going  to  fit  into  and  reinforce  the  traditional  instruction  of  the  school.  Great  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  work  of  manual  training  and  the  work  of  agriculture.  I  may 
have  something  to  say  about  these  before  I  get  through,  but  I  should  like  to  turn 
now  to  another  side  of  this  work  of  apprenticeship  that  seems  to  me  of  even  greater 
significance  for  our  general  education.  This  other  thing  that  I  wish  to  speak  of 
specrially ,  and  I  do  it  with  great  reserve  because  I  know  so  little  about  it—  I  speak 
of  it  simply  because  I  am  interested  in  it— is  the  manual  training,  the  domestic 
training,  you  provide  for  girls.     In  some  respects,  the  work  you  do  for  the  gfirls  has 
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larger  signifiance  for  the  making  of  a  sound  American  civilization  among  the  Indi- 
ans than  anything  you  can  possibly  do  for  the  boys.  We,  in  our  problem  of  gener- 
al education,  are  faced  by  the  normal  conditions  of  our  time.  We  realize  the  fact — 
and  if  we  did  not  realize  the  fact  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  read  the  morning  paper  and 
we  would  realize  it — that  a  large  part  of  the  moral  issue  of  this  present  day  centers 
in  the  home.     What  are  our  scnools,  our  ordinary  schools  for  white  boys  and  girls, 

going  to  do  to  improve  these  conditions  that  affect  the  American  home?  That,  I 
elieve,  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  of  general  education  in  this  present 
time.  Now  I  don't  believe  that  good  cooking  is  going  to  solve  this  problem,  but 
I  do  believe  that  it  will  do  something  towards  solving  it.  As  a  man,  1  may  say 
frankly  that  for  me  good  cooking  makes  a  great  di£Perence  in  the  home,  and  1  trust 
I  give  g^ood  evidence  that  my  wife  has  cared  for  that  side  of  the  matter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  have  come  to  us  from  Europe  of  late  is 
the  story  of  what  is  done  by  the  London  school  board  to  teach  good  housekeeping 
to  the  girls  of  the  poorer  districts  of  London.     There  again  we  are  getting  sugges- 
tions from  abnormal  conditions  that  should  teach  us  lessons  for  our  normal  conditions. 
The  accounts  that  have  come  to  us  are  not  all  complete.     Some  of  them  are  in  the 
form  of  little  notices  in  such  articles,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Mrs.  Kelley's  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Century  Magazine ;  some  information  has  come  to  us  by  word  of 
mouth  from  these  teachers  that  liave  been  visiting  us  under  the  arrangements  made 
by  Mr.  Mosely.     What  has  been  done  seems  to  be  simply  this,  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  some  of  the  large  board  schools  in  the  more  crowded  portions  of  London 
houses  have  been  got  that  are  very  much  like  the  ordinary  house  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary  life  of  these  people  is  carried  on.      And  into  these  houses  girls  have  been 
sent  in  classes  from  the  neighboring  school   to    do   the  ordinary  work  of  clean- 
ing, making  beds,  cooking  all  of  the   ordinary   things  that  make  a  house  home- 
like  and   comfortable,    and   sanitary.      Now   this   one   little   experiment  has  ap- 
pealed to  me  most  strongly.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  sort  of  thing  can  be  carried 
on  for  a  long  time  in  any  neighborhood  without  having  the  e£Pect  not  only  on  the 
health  of  the  homes  of  that  neighborhood,  but  also  upon  the  sense  of  the  home. 
And  the  sense  of  the   home    is    the  thing  we   want  to    cultivate.     Now  you  are 
doing  a   work    for  g^irls  of  which   I   get    some  glimpses   here   and  there.     It  is, 
I  believe,  preparing  the  girls  to  make,  under  the  conaitions  that  obtain  in  the  com- 
munities, simple,  dignified,  clean,  attractive,  American  homes ;  different,  undoubted- 
ly, from  the  home  or  the  East,  and  that  should  be  so, — I  should  think  that  the  homes 
of  one  race  ought  to  be  different  from  the  homes  of  another  race.     There  should  be 
some  things  that  represent  the  peculiar  tastes,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  that  race, 
whatever  it  may  be, — it  should  encourage  those  elements  of  comfort,  of  neatness, 
of  self-respect,  of  care  for  the  things  that  are  becoming  and  tasteful,  for  those  things 
that  g^  into  homes  everywhere  where  there  is  anything  that  we  Americans  would 
call  a  home.     In  so  far  as  you  can  teach  the  girls  of  your  Indian  schools  to  make 
homes  of  this  sort,  I  think  that  you  are  preparing  the  Indians  to  resist  the  bad  in- 
fluences of  the  white  man,  and  I  hope  you  will  help  to  teach  the  white  man  how  to 
do  the  white  man's  work. 

Now  this  is  the  most  that  I  have  in  mind  to  say  at  this  time.  The  work  in  man- 
ual training  and  the  work  in  agriculture  is  of  very  great  significance  to  us  in  general 
education.  At  the  present  time  we  are  finding  in  the  United  States  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  agricultural  education.  Do  not  feel  that  what  you  are  doing  in  the  way 
of  training  tor  agriculture  in  the  Indian  schools  is  done  as  a  separate  and  isolated 
work  simply  because  you  are  in  the  Indian  schools.  You  are  doing  it  as  a  part  of  the 
great  movement  that  affects  our  schools  in  general.  In  half  a  dozen  of  the  states 
legislation  has  been  had  during  the  last  year  with  reference  to  agricultural  education. 
The  National  Government  has  gone  on  step  by  step  furthering  agricultural  education. 
One  of  the  most  important  steps  was  taken  earlv  in  March  of  this  year,  when  a  large 
addition  was  made  to  the  endowment  of  agricultural  and  industrial  colleges  in  the 
states  and  territories,  a  portion  of  which  may  be  used  in  training  teachers  of  agri- 
culture for  the  lower  schools.  This  provision  will  have  a  very  great  and  significant 
influence  on  the  extension  of  agricultural  education.  Now  I  believe  that  you  will 
be  able  to  work  out  important  problems  in  your  teaching  of  agriculture,  in  vour 
apprenticeship  in  the  work  of  farming,  in  your  apprenticeship  in  the  care  of  live 
stock.  I  believe  that  you  will  be  able  to  teach  in  your  apprenticeship  along  these 
lines,  lessons  that  will  be  of  use  to  us  in  our  agricultural  work.  It  is  in  view  of 
such  questions  as  these  that  your  gathering  here  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
and  certainly  of  an  interest  that  extends  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  education  of 
the  Indian,  which  of  itself  is  of  such  fascinating  interest. 
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MANUAL  TRAIKIKO   IK  THE  INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

3f .  Friedman,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kansat.  — 
In  the  first  place  the  end  and  purpose  of  our  work  is  quickly  to  arouse  the  Indian 
to  a  material  awakening  by  placing  within  his  grasp  opportunities  for  learning  a 
trade  of  most  usefulness  to  himself  and  to  his  people,  and  of  his  own  choosing. 
Careful  attention  is  given  to  shop,  which  should  be  roomy,  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated. Each  student  should  be  supplied  with  a  definite  place  to  work  and  wherever 
jDHDssible  should  be  be  given  a  place,  under  lock  and  key,  to  keep  his  **kit^  of  tools. 
This  will  create  in  the  student  a  pride  in  his  equipment  and  a  desire  to  take  care  of 
the  tools  entrusted  to  him.  In  all  shop  work  a  definite  course  of  study  and  work 
should  be  mapped  out.  No  instructor  can,  with  impunity,  do  his  work  in  a  8haml>- 
ling,  harum-scarum  manner,  trusting  to  fickle  chance  or  inspiration  of  the  moment 
that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  satisfactory,  and  therefore  doing  no  planning  for 
the  morrow  or  the  month  to  come.  Every  student  should  have  reasonable  assur- 
ance before  commencing  on  his  work  of  the  ground  he  is  expected  to  cover.  In  all 
work,  economy  of  materials  should  be  insisted  on. 

In  carrying  on  industrial  instruction  in  Indian  schools  two  phases  of  the  work 
must  be  taken  into  consideration:  (1)— In  every  shop  of  every  Indian  school,  pro- 
ductive work  with  a  real  market  value  must  be  done;  repairs  on  buildings  and  the 
school  plant  can  not  be  neglected  except  with  great  risk  and  attendant  loss ;  equip- 
ment is  urgently  needed  from  time  to  time.  We  believe  that  valuable  op[>ortunity 
in  application  is  presented  and  a  fine  lesson  is  learned  by  students  in  being  required 
to  do  this  work  themselves.  Their  education  thus  rises  above  the  misnomer  of  a 
a  forced  gratuity.  They  have  really  put  forth  some  legitimate  personal  effort  to 
gain  it.     (9)— Instruction  must  be  given  regularly. 

A  course  of  study  and  practice  has  been  evolved  which  combines  by  practical 
exercises  the  essentials  of  the  trades.  After  the  first  few  exercises  in  the  use  of 
tools,  each  succeeding  exercise  presents  a  new  principle  to  be  mastered  or  some- 
thing tangible  to  be  done.  We  do  not  rest  content  with  teaching  the  making  of  a 
joint,  rather  we  advance  a  bit  further  and  take  a  decisive  step.  After  the  pupil  is 
able  to  make  a  joint  he  is  immediately  taught  the  application  of  that  knowledge 
and  skill  by  making  a  useful  article  of  fumibire,  a  household  utensil,  or  some  part 
of  a  house.     Thus,  he  is  daily  receiving  practical  lessons  in  home  building. 

Vitalize  the  instruction.  Let  it  deal  with  the  real  things  which  the  student  must 
know  and  face  when  his  school  days  are  over.  The  teaching  of  principles  is  vastly 
important  but,  by  all  means,  teach  their  practical  application,  or  they  will  become 
meaningless  and  soon  be  forgotten.  Let  the  literary  classes  visit  the  shop  with  the 
teacher  so  that  the  pupils  can  see  the  industries  at  close  rcmg^.  Let  them  sec  the 
shoeing  of  a  horse,  the  ironing  of  a  wheel,  the  processes  of  furniture  making,  stone 
cutting  and  brick  laying,  and  rather  than  detract  from  the  efficiency  of  either  the 
shop  or  school-room,  this  partnership  will  lift  them  both  to  render  gfreater  service 
in  the  common  cause  of  education  of  men.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  in  our  education  of  both  rich  and  poor,  white,  red  and  black-,  we  are  striv- 
ing to  bring  up  the  new  generation  in  the  spirit  of  toil,  the  toil  of  the  hand  that 
comprehends  the  toil  of  the  brain. 

NATIVE   INDIAN   ART. 

Miss  Angel  DeCora,  Instructor  in  Native  Indian  Art,  Carlisle  Indian  School, 
Carlisle,  Pa. — The  time  has  not  been  long  enough  since  the  subject  was  put  into 
practice  to  show  some  of  the  possibilities  of  adapting  Indian  art  to  modern  usages. 

Indians,  like  any  other  race  in  its  primitive  state,  are  gifted  in  original  ideas  of 
ornamentation.     The  pictorial  talent  is  common  to  all  young  Indians. 

The  method  of  educating  the  Indian  in  the  past  was  to  attempt  to  transform  him 
into  a  brown  Caucasian  within  the  sjjace  of  five  years,  or  a  little  more.  The  educa- 
tors made  every  effort  to  convincre  the  Indian  that  any  custom  or  habit  that  was  not 
familiar  to  the  white  man  showed  savagerv  and  degradation.  A  general  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  him  **up  to  date.**  The  Indian  who  is  so  bound  up  in  tribal  laws 
and  customs,  knew  not  where  to  make  the  distinction,  not  what  or  his  natural  in- 
stincts to  discard,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  either  became  superficial  and 
arrogant  and  denied  his  race,  or  he  grew  dispirited  and  silent. 

In  my  yearns  work  with  the  Indians  at  Carlisle  I  am  convinced  that  the  young 
Indians  of  the  present  day  are  still  gifted  in  the  pictorial  art. 

Heretofore,  the  Indian  pupil  has  been  put  through  the  same  public  school  course 
as  the  white  child,  with  no  regard  for  his  hereditary  difference  of  mind  and  habit  of 
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life;  yet,  though  the  only  art  instruction  is  the  white  man's  art,  the* Indian,  even 
here,  does  as  well  and  often  better  than  the  white  child,  for  his  accurate  eye  and 
skillful  hand  serve  him  well  in  anything  that  requires  delicacy  of  handiwork. 

In  exhibitions  of  Indian  school  work,  generally,  the  only  traces  of  Indian  one 
sees  are  some  of  the  signatures  denoting  clannish  names.  In  looking  over  my  pupils' 
native  design  work,  I  cannot  help  calling  to  mind  the  Indian  woman,  untaught  and 
unhampered  by  the  white  man's  ideas  of  art,  making  beautiful  and  intricate  designs 
on  her  pottery,  baskets  and  beaded  articles,  which  show  the  inborn  talent.  She  sits 
in  the  open,  drawing  her  inspiration  from  the  broad  aspects  of  Nature.  Her  zig-sag 
line  indicates  the  line  of  hills  in  the  distance,  and  the  blue  and  white  background  so 
usual  in  the  Indian  color  scheme  denotes  the  sky.  Her  bold  touches  of  green  and 
red  and  yellow  she  has  learned  from  Nature's  own  use  of  those  colors  in  the  g^een 
grass  ana  flowers,  and  the  soft  tones  that  were  the  general  tone  of  ground  color  in 
the  days  of  skin  garments,  are  to  her  as  the  parched  grass  and  the  desert.  She 
makes  her  strong  color  contrasts  under  the  glare  of  the  sim,  whose  brilliancy  makes 
even  her  bright  tones  seem  softened  into  tints.  This  scheme  of  color  has  been  called 
barbaric  and  crude,  but  then  one  must  remember  that  in  the  days  when  the  Indian 
woman  made  all  her  own  color,  mostly  of  vegetable  dyes,  she  couldn't  produce  any 
of  the  strong,  glaring  colors  that  they  now  get  in  analyne  dyes. 

The  white  man  has  tried  to  teach  the  young  Indian  that  in  order  to  be  called  a 
so-called  civilized  person,  he  must  discard  all  such  barbarisms. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  Indians  of  the  Carlisle  school  have  been 
under  civilizing  influences  from  early  youth  and  have,  in  many  instances,  entirely 
lost  the  tradition  of  their  people.  But  even  a  few  months  have  proved  to  me  that 
none  of  their  Indian  instincts  have  perished  but  have  only  lain  dormant.  Once 
awakened,  it  immediately  became  active  and  produced  within  a  year  some  of  the 
designs  that  vou  have  seen. 

1  have  taken  care  to  leave  my  pupils'  creative  faculty  absolutely  independent 
and  to  let  each  pupil  draw  from  his  own  mind,  true  to  his  own  thought,  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  true  to  his  tribal  method  of  symbolic  design. 

The  work  now  produced  at  Carlisle,  in  comparison  wiui  that  of  general  school 
work,  would  impress  one  with  the  great  difference  between  the  white  and  the  Indian 
designer.  No  two  Indian  drawings  are  alike,  and  every  one  is  original  work.  Each 
artist  has  his  own  style.  What  is  more,  the  best  designs  were  made  by  my  artist 
pupils  away  from  my  supervision.  They  came  to  me  for  material  to  take  to  their 
rooms  and  some  of  the  designs  for  rugs  that  you  have  seen  were  made  in  the  stu- 
dents' play  hour,  away  from  the  influence  of  others— alone  with  their  inspiration,  as 
an  artist  should  work.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  my  pupils  never  use  prac- 
tice paper.  With  steady  and  unhesitating  hand  and  mind,  they  put  down  perma- 
nently the  lines  and  color  combinations  that  you  see  in  their  designs. 

We  can  perpetuate  the  use  of  Indian  designs  by  applying  them  on  modem  arti- 
cles of  use  and  ornament  that  the  Indian  is  taught  to  make.  I  ask  my  pupils  to  make 
a  design  for  a  frieze  for  wall  decoration ;  also  borders  for  printing,  designs  for  em- 
broidery of  all  kinds,  for  wood-carving  and  pyrography,  and  designs  for  rugs. 

1  studied  the  Persian  art  of  weaving  from  some  Persians,  because  I  saw  from  the 
start  that  the  style  of  conventional  designing  produced  by  Indian  school  pupils  sug- 

gested  more  for  this  kind  of  weaving.  We  shall  use  the  Navajo  method  as  well, 
ut  the  oriental  method  allows  more  freedom  to  carry  out  the  more  intricate  de- 
signs. The  East  Indian  and  the  American  Indian  designs  are  somewhat  similar  in 
line  and  color,  especially  those  of  the  Kasak  make. 

I  discourage  any  floral  designs  such  as  are  seen  in  Ojibway  beadwork;  Indian 
art  seldom  made  any  use  of  the  details  of  plant  forms,  but  typifled  nature  in  its 
broader  aspects,  using  also  animal  forms  and  symbols  of  human  life. 

With  jilst  a  little  mrther  work  along  these  lines  I  feel  that  we  shall  be  ready  to 
adapt  our  Indian  talents  to  the  daily  needs  and  uses  of  modern  life.  We  want  to 
find  a  place  for  our  art  even  as  the  Japanese  have  found  a  place  for  theirs  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  The  youne  Indian  is  now  mastering  all  the  industrial  trades, 
and  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Honorable  Indian  Commissioner,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Indian  workman  should  not  leave  his  artistic  mark  on  what  he 
produces. 


DEMONSTRATION    LESSONS. 

At  the  close  of  each  session  demonstration   lessons  were  given  by  teachers  in 
the  Service,  showing  how  the  class-room  instruction  in  the  different  grades  may  be 
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correlated  with  the  work  of  the  various  industrial  de]>artments.  Classes  of  Indian 
pupils  were  used  in  the  presentation  of  these  lessons,  synopsis  of  which  are  included 
in  the  report  of  the  proi^eedings  for  the  assistance  of  teachers  who  were  not  present 
at  the  institute. 

TEACHING    AGRICULTURE   IN   THE   CLASS    ROOM. 

(Presented  by  Miss  Bertha  D.  Proctor,  teacher,  Sherman  Institute,  Rhersids,  Cal.J 

Note:  In  this  lesson  current  prices,  local  methods  of  cultivation,  etc.,  have 
been  used.  These,  of  course,  vary  in  different  sections,  and  teachers  should  be 
careful  in  order  that  pupils  may  be  fi^iven  accurate  information  on  whatever  subject 
is  taught. 

We  should  correlate  arithmetic,  English  and  composition  with  agricultural  sub- 
jects in  the  class  room  and  endeavor  to  give  the  pupils  practical  instructions  that 
will  enable  them  better  to  understand  the  various  farming  operations.  Alfalfa  is 
grown  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States  and  perhaps  at  most  of  the  Indian 
schools,  so  lessons  on  this  subject  can  be  given  with  profit  by  many  of  the  teachers 
present.  The  subject,  however,  is  too  broad  to  bring  out  all  the  points  in  the  brief 
time  allotted  me  for  presenting  this  lesson,  but  you  can  readily  see  the  value  of  ag- 
ricultural instruction  in  the  class  room. 

If  you  do  not  grow  alfalfa  in  vour  section,  perhaps  your  principal  crop  is  wheat, 
or  com,  or  cotton.  Do  not  burden  the  minds  of  your  pupils  with  information  con- 
cerning crops  they  never  saw  or  cannot  be  successfully  grown  at  their  homes.  For 
example,  do  not  wa.ste  time  teaching  orange  growing  in  Montana.  If  you  are  lo- 
cated in  a  grazing  section,  emphasize  stock-raising  in  the  class  room.  Instruct  your 
pupils  in  the  industry  in  which  they  will  most  probably  engage  upon  leaving  school. 

Shobe  may  pass  to  the  board,  draw  a  plow,  putting  9ie  price  under  it.  You 
may  also  answer,  in  writing,  the  questions  on  the  board.     (Indicating  where.) 

Q.     Antonio,  how  much  does  it  cost  to  bale  hay  ? 

A.     About  $2.00  per  ton. 

Q.     What  is  the  average  price  of  alfalfa  hay? 

A.     $12  to  $14  a  ton. 

Q.     What  is  the  average  yield  per  acre? 

A.     The  average  yield  is  about  1  ton. 

Q.     Agnes,  what  does  agriculture  give  to  the  world? 

A.     Food,  medicines,  materials  for  clothing,  etc. 

Q.  What  are  the  agricultural  crojw  grown  at  the  ranch  connected  with  Sherman 
Institute — our  school? 

A.     Alfalfa,  oats,  and  barely  hay. 

Q.     Describe  briefly  the  alfalfa  crop? 

A.  It  grows  from  1  to  3  feet  high,  according  to  location  and  soil;  it  has  purple 
flowers  which  are  long,  loose  clusters— (Like  this);  the  seed  are  yellowish  brown  in 
color— (like  these);  the  roots  grow  very  deep  in  the  ground  — (like  this).  (Pupil 
displayed  specimen  in  each  case). 

Q.     How  would  you  select  alf&lfa  seed? 

A.     I  would  select  fresh  seed  of  a  greenish  hue,  plump  and  bright  in  color. 

Q.     What  is  the  color  of  the  old  seed? 

A.     Reddish  brown  or  black. 

Q.     What  kind  of  soil  is  best  for  alfalfa? 

A.     A  deep  sandy  loam. 

Q.     How  would  you  prepare  your  land  before  planning? 

A.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  should  begin  in  the  fall.  The  land  should  be 
freed  from  weeds,  and  then  subsoil  from  15  to  20  inches  so  that  the  roots  may  go 
do"wn  deep  and  can  stand  a  great  deal  of  dry  weather.  A  liberal  coating  of  mull- 
ing should  be  plowed  under  at  the  time  of  subsoiling.  If  the  land  is  allowed  to 
stand  idle  for  some  time  after  plowing,  it  should  be  thoroughly  disked.  I  would 
run  a  harrow  over  the  ground  a  day  or  two  before  seeding  and  then  make  the  f^und 
smooth  and  level  so  that  it  can  be  easily  irrigated  and  the  mower  can  run  over  it  with 
ease  and  safety. 

Q.     Why  do  you  work  the  land  so  thoroughly? 

A.     So  that  the  soil  will  be  like  a  sponge,  drinking  in  all  the  rain  that  falls. 

Agnes  may  pass  to  the  board  and  write  a  check  in  payment  for  a  rake,  and  then 
solve  the  problem  on  the  board. 

Q.     Antonio,  what  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  sow  alfalfa  seed? 

A.     In  January  or  February,  according  to  the  weather. 

Q.     How  would  you  sow  the  seed  if  it  is  a  dry  year? 
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A.     The  land  ought  to  be  irrigated  before  sowing. 

Q.     How  would  you  do  it? 

A.  I  would  check  off  the  ground  and  fill  the  checks  with  water;  when  dry 
enough  I  would  plow  and  harrow  and  smooth  it. 

Q.     How  long  before  it  should  be  watered  after  seeding? 

A.     About  2  months. 

Q.     Shobe,  how  much  seed  should  be  sown  to  the  acre? 

A.     20  to  25  pounds. 

Q.     What  is  the  cost  of  alfalfa  seed  a  pound  ? 

A.     Local  price  is  14  cents. 

Q.     How  is  alfalfa  sown? 

A.     With  an  Eschohon  seeder  or  drill. 

Q.     What  is  meant  by  sowing  broadcast? 

A .     Sowing  the  seed  with  the  swing  of  the  hand. 

Q.     How  deep  should  the  seed  be  sown  ? 

A.  One-half  inch.  It  is  often  drilled  2  ways,  which  gives  it  a  better  stand. 
When  intended  for  a  seed  crop  it  should  be  sown  thin.  Thick  sowing  improves  the 
hay  crop. 

Q.     How  long  does  it  take  to  produce  a  crop? 

A.    6  months,  generally,  if  sown  early. 

Q.     Antonio,  how  often  can  alfalfa  be  cut  in  one  season  ? 

A.     About  6  times. 

Q.     How  many  tons  will  an  acre  yield  in  a  season? 

A.     6  tons. 

Q.     When  do  you  irrigate  alfalfa? 

A.     As  soon  as  the  hay  is  taken  off  the  field. 

Q.     How  long  does  it  take  for  it  to  grow  large  enough  again  ? 

A.     30  days. 

Q.     When  is  alfalfa  hay  ripe? 

A.     When  it  is  in  flower. 

Q.     How  do  you  care  for  the  hay  ? 

A.  Cut  it  with  a  mower  and  let  it  dry,  then  rake  into  windrows  and  shock  for 
convenience  in  loading;  then  it  is  loaded  and  stored  in  the  bam  or  stacked. 

Antonio  may  now  pass  to  the  board  and  answer  the  following  questions. 

Q.     How  much  water  does  it  take  to  irrigate  an  acre? 

A.     10  inches. 

Q.     What  is  meant  by  an  inch  of  water? 

A.  It  is  water  running  through  an  inch  hole  for  34  hours  imder  a  4  inch  pres- 
sure.    In  California  a  miner's  incn  is  nine  gallons  per  minute. 

Q.     What  is  the  price  of  water  at  Sherman? 

A.     From  10  to  35  cents,  according  to  season. 

Q.     How  much  will  it  cost  to  irrigate  1  acre? 

A.  To  irrigate  1  acre  it  takes  ten  inches  of  water  running  24  hours.  If  1 
inch  costs  15  cents,  10  inches  will  cost  10  x  15  or  $1.50. 

Q.  We  will  now  look  at  Shobe's  blackboard  work  which  speaks  for  itself.  Shobe 
may  explain  how  he  finds  the  profit  on  1  acre  of  alfalfa. 

Shobe:     1  acre  requires  10  in.  water  at  15  cts.  per  in.     $1.50 

20  lbs.  seed  at  14  cts.  per  lb.       2.80 
Labor  3.00 

$7.30 
Selling  price  of  a  ton  of  alfalfa  $14.00 
Cost  of  a  ton  of  alfalfa  7.30 


Profit  per  acre  $  6.70 

Agnes  may  now  tell  us  what  it  costs  to  raise  an  alfalfa  crop  of  20  acres. 
Agnes:   (1).  $25.00  cost  to  level  1  acre. 

20  acres. 


$500.00  cost  to  level  20  acres. 

(2).  S5  lbs.  seed  to  1  acre. 

14  cts.  per  lb. 

$3.50  to  seed  1  acre. 

20  acres.  % 


$70.00  to  seed  20  acres. 
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(3).  $1.50  to  irrigate  I  acre  1  time. 

6  times. 


9. 00  to  irrigate  I  acre  6  times. 
30  acres. 


$180.00  to  irrigate  90  acres  6  times. 

(4).  $1.00  to  cut  and  shock  I  acre. 

90  acres. 


$90.00  to  cut  and  shock  90  acres. 
6  crops. 


$190.00  to  cut  and  shock  6  crops  on  90  acres. 

(5).  $9.00  to  bail  1  crop  1  acre. 

6  crops. 

$19.00  to  bale  6  crops  1  acre. 
90  acres. 


$940.00  to  bale  6  crops  on  90  acres. 

(6).  $500.00  to  level  land. 

70.00  seed. 
180.00  irrigating. 
190.00  to  cut  ami  shock. 
94O.00  baling. 


$1110.00  total  cost  of  raising  90  acres. 

(7).  90  acres,  1  crop,  1  ton  to  acre. 

6  crops. 

190  tons. 

$14  selling  price  per  ton. 

480 
190 


$1680  total  amount  of  haj  sold. 
1110  total  cost  of  raising. 

$  570  net  profit  on  90  acres. 

Most  of  the  children  have  land  or  will  be  allotted  land  when  they  are  old  enough 
and  we  must  prepare  them  in  school  to  make  good  use  of  it. 

CORRELATING    ARITHMETIC    AND   CARPENTRY. 

Presented  by  Clarence  L.  Gates,  principal  teacher,  Sherman  Institute,  Riverside, 
Cal.  —  l  shall  try  to  show  briefly  the  manner  in  which  we  correlate  the  industrial 
with  the  literary  work  at  Sherman  Institute.  This  makes  both  of  vital  interest  to 
the  pupils;  it  enables  them  to  speak,  read,  and  write  intelligently  of  their  work  and 
to  perform  it  understandingly.  In  this  lesson  I  have  chosen  the  subject  of  carpen- 
try, because  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  for  boys.  In  correlating  this 
subject,  the  style  of  houses  best  suited  to  local  needs  must  be  studied.  All  indus- 
tries taught  at  an  Indian  school,  however,  furnish  abundant  material  for  class  room 
work  in  reading,  composition,  drawing  and  numbers. 

Q.  What  kind  of  houses  do  the  Indians  have  on  your  reservation  in  Montana, 
Alfred? 

A.     They  have  frame  houses. 

Q.     What  kind  of  houses  are  on  the  reservation  in  Southern  California,  Ray? 

A.     They  have  frame  and  adob^  houses. 

Q.     Which  is  the  better,  frame 'r  adobe? 

A.     A  frame  house  is  better. 
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Q.     Why? 

A.  Because  adobe  houses  are  not  neat  and  when  they  get  out  of  repair  they 
cannot  be  repaired  easily. 

Q.     What  kind  of  a  house  would  you  build  if  you  Wanted  a  house? 

A.     A  frame  house. 

Q.     What  is  the  first  thing  you  would  do  if  you  were  going  to  build  ? 

A.  I  would  first  draw  my  plans,  then  make  an  estimate  for  the  amount  of  lum- 
ber that  would  be  needed. 

Q.     Mention  the  different  kinds  of  lumber  needed  in  the  frame  work  of  a  house? 

A.     Sills,  floor  joists,  studding,  ceiling  joists,  plates,  rafters,  etc. 

Q.     For  what  else  must  you  estimate? 

A.  Hardware— such  as  nails,  butts,  locks,  sash  pulleys,  sash  cord,  sash  locks, 
hinges,  etc. 

Q.     Is  there  anything  else  for  which  to  estimate  when  building  a  house,  Alfred? 

A.  For  finishing  materials,  doors,  windows,  base  boards,  cornice,  shingles,  sid- 
ing, flues,  and  foundation. 

Q.     What  is  the  first  step  in  the  work  of  building? 

A.     The  foundation  must  be  built  good  and  strong.    It  must  be  square  and  level. 

Q.     How  would  you  square  the  foundation  ? 

A.  By  measturing  six  feet  on  one  end  from  the  comer  and  eight  feet  on  the 
side,  then  if  the  hypothenuse  is  ten  feet,  the  corner  is  square. 

(Alfred  illustrated  the  above  by  a  drawing  on  blackboard.) 

Q.     After  the  foundation  is  built,  what  must  be  done? 

A.  We  must  measure  and  cut  the  floor  joists  and  place  them  about  15  inches 
apart,  bridge  then)  and  make  them  solid. 

Q.     What  step  is  next  in  order? 

A.  The  studding  and  plates  are  put  into  place  and  nailed  and  braced.  Then  we 
lay  our  ceiling  joists  and  roof  framework,  such  as  rafters,  ridge  board,  collar  beam, 
etc. 

Q.     After  the  framework  is  complete  what  would  you  do? 

A.  Cut  the  door  and  window  openings,  and  make  the  door  and  window  frames 
and  put  them  in  place.        ^ 

Q.     What  is  very  important  in  this  work? 

A.  Carefiil  cutting.  Every  piece  must  be  square  on  end  and  stand  straight  and 
be  square  and  level. 

Q.     After  the  framework,  what  work  is  next  to  be  done? 

A.     The  outside  fiinishing;  then  the  inside  finishing. 

Q.     How  are  houses  finished  on  the  inside  in  SouUiem  California? 

A.     Houses  are  plastered. 

Peter,  you  may  write  a  composition  on  the  blackboard,  on  "House  Framework." 

Ray,  you  may  explain  the  drawing  of  a  plan  of  a  house,  showing  the  ground  plan, 
side,  and  end  with  truss  roof. 

Q.     What  does  it  cost  to  manufacture  adobe  brick  in  Southern  California? 

A.     The  cost  is  very  little,  if  you  live  in  a  locality  where  there  is  adobe  mud. 

Q.     How  are  the  bricks  made? 

A.     They  are  molded,  then  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Q.     What  is  the  price  of  lumber  in  Southern  California? 

A.     About  ten  dollars  per  thousand  feet. 

Q.     How  do  you  know? 

A.     The  carpenter  told  me. 

Problem. — Alfred,  at  ten  dollars  per  thousand,  find  the  cost  of  the  lumber  for  the 
frame  work  of  the  house  Ray  has  just  planned. 

62  pieces  of  studding  2x4  inches  by  10  feet;  ...413 

6  plates                        2x4  inches  by  18  feet;  .72 

8  plates                      ..2x    4  inches  by  24  feet;  .128 

8  sills                          .2  X    4  inches  by  18  feet;  96 

4  sills  2x    4  inches  by  14  feet;  37 

2  sills                             2x    6  inches  by  18  feet;  ...36 

16  floor  joists  2  x  12  inches  by  18  feet;  576 

9  ceiling  joists  ..2  x    6  inches  by  18  feet;     162 

18  rafters  .2x    4  inches  by  14  feet; 168 


Total  number  of  feet  of  lumber 1688 

Price  per  M.  feet $10 

Total  cost  for  lumber $16.88 
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Peter  exhibited  the  model  which  he  made  of  a  house  built  after  the  plans  draw^ 
by  Ray.  He  handled  and  told  the  name  of  each  pmt,  measuring  and  g^vinr  dimen* 
sion,  and  set  up  the  frame-work  of  the  house.  (Teachers  should  use  objects  hs 
much  as  possible  in  instructing  Indian  children— Supt.  of  Indian  Schools.) 

PRIMARY    LESSON    IN    OARDENINO.    , 

PresenUd  by  Mist  Carris  M.  Darnell,  teacher,  Sherm-an  IrutUute,  Bivernde, 
California. — By  correlating  the  class-room  subjects  with  the  industrial  work  of  the 
school,  pupils,  while  learning  to  speak,  read  and  write  English,  gain  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  comceming  work  of  all  kinds ;  they  draw  pictures  of  objects 
handled,  they  first  write  words,  then  phrases,  which  gradually  lead  up  to  short 
sentences,  such  as,  rake;  the  rake;  my  rake;  I  have  a  rake;  we  have  two  rakes; 
Juan  has  a  little  rake ;  thus  action  words  and  governing  words  are  gradually  intro- 
duced. Little  counting  lessons  and  number  problems  also  creep  in ;  for  example,  2 
rakes  and  I  rake  are  3  rakes. 

3  rakes.  4  hoes. 

I  rake.  2  hoes. 

3  rakes.  9  hoes,  etc. 

I  frequently  write  the  word  upon  which  I  am  drilling.  To  make  the  transition 
from  script  to  print  easy,  I  typewrite  all  words  or  sentences,  just  as  I  have  written  them 
on  the  board,  and  let  pupils  read  them  in  that  form.  When  the  words  are  mastered 
I  turn  to  a  lesson  in  some  reader,  on  the  subject  we  have  studied  in  class.  Pupils 
usually  find  but  little  difficulty  in  reading  the  printed  page.  The  industrial  work 
g^ven  in  the  class  room  furnishes  action,  which  the  child  requires,  and  enables  the 
teacher  to  clothe  dull,  prosy  class-room  subjects  with  interest. 

To  those  who  may  say  this  lesson  has  beien  given  before,  I  explain  that  it  would 
be  tedious  to  you  to  listen  to  the  continuous  drill  which  is  necessary  in  teaching  non- 
English  speaking  pupils  the  common  words  of  a  new  language;  and  you  would  have 
no  idea  of  the  results.  I  have  drilled  for  many  months  on  the  simple  words  in  daily 
use  in  our  language,  and  give  this  lesson  to  show  you  yhat  results  may  be  accom- 
plished by  perseverance  and  industry,  and  by  using  subjects  which  appeal  to  the 
child  mind.  You  will  find  it  necessary  to  interest  the  child  in  something  he  can 
gprasp.  Words  alone  convey  nothing  to  his  little  mind,  but  when  preparing  a  nice  lunch- 
eon ( in  teaching  cooking  in  the  class  room  )  words  stand  for  objects  that  enlist  his  inter- 
est. 

Industrial  work,  therefore,  gives  rudimentary  knowledge  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
The  work  in  this  demonstration  lesson  cannot  be  giten  in  one  lesson  in  the  school 
room.  It  will  depend  upon  the  mental  development  of  the  children,  and  their 
knowledge  of  Bnglish,  so  the  work  must  be  given  more  slowly  to  some  than  to 
others.  All  work  should  be  given  gradually,  one  word  at  a  time,  and  to  those  who 
grasp  it  less  readily  persistent  drill  and  infinite  patience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
will  be  necessary. 

I  will  give  a  brief  lesson  showing  how  we  correlate  garden  work  with  class-room 
subjects. 

Q.     All  the  beautiful  vegetables  and  flowers  have  a  home,  just  the  same  as  the 
boys  and  girls.     Where  is  this  home? 

A.     In  the  soil. 

Q.     Name  some  of  the  kinds  of  vegetables  that  like  to  live  down  under  the  soil? 

A.     Potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  onions,  etc. 

Q.     Give  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  vegetables  that  live  above  the  soil  and  see 
the  sunshine? 

A.     Tomatoes,  beans,  com,  melons,  etc. 

Q.     Why  do  we  make  gardens? 

A.     To  have  things  to  eat  and  to  sell. 

Q.     Each  may  name  some  vegetables  we  raised  in  our  little  garden  at  Sherman. 

A.     (A  number  of  vegetables  were  named.) 

Q.     Susie,  how  large  is  your  garden? 

A.     4  feet  by  6  feet. 

Q.     Susie  may  measure  on  the  floor  the  length  and  breadth  of  her  garden. 

A.     Susie  measures,  saying:     "This  ruler  is  1  foot  long;  6  times  this  ruler  will 
be  6  feet;  4  times  this  ruler  will  be  4  feet." 

Q.     When  may  we  make  our  school  gardens? 

A.     In  the  spring  or  in  the  autumn. 

Quincv  may  pass  to  the  board  and  write  the  answers  to  my  questions. 

Q.     What  is  done  first  in  making  a  garden  ? 
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A.     Qaincy  writes:     "The  ground  is  ploughed.** 

Juan  may  read  what  Quincy  has  written? 

Q.     Why  did  they  plough  the  gpround? 

A.     Quincy  writes:     "To  turn  over  the  soil.** 

Q.     Susie  may  read  what  Quincy  has  written.    The   other   pupils  may  answer 
orally. 

A.    To  soften  the  ground;  to  loosen  it  so  we  can  sow  the  seed. 

Q.     How  is  the  garden  bed  made? 

A.     It  is  sunken  in  the  gpround  2  inches. 

Q.     Why  made  this  way? 

A.     So  it  will  hold  the  water. 

Q.     Where  did  you  plant  the  seed? 

A.     In  little  furrows,  1  inch  deep. 

Q.     Then  what  did  you  do? 

A.    Covered  the  secSi  over  with  soil. 

Q.     Why? 

A.     So  they  will  be  in  the  dark ;  to  get  moisture  to  sprout ;  so  the  sun  will  not 
bum  the  roots. 

Q.     Then  what  did  you  do? 

A.     Watered  it. 

Q.     How  often  should  we  water  our  gardens? 

A.     Once  a  week. 

Q.     Why  water  the  garden? 

A.     So  the  plants  can  take  food  from  the  soil. 

Q.     When  tne  plants  came  up  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.     Pulled  up  the  weeds. 

Q.     Why  pull  up  the  weeds? 

A.     They  drink  the  water  and  choke  the  plants. 

Q.     Frances,  John,  Rosario,  each  may  draw  a  picture  of  one  of  the  vegetables 
raiseid  in  your  garden. 

A.  I  raised  a  turnip.  (Drawing.) 
I  raised  a  radish.  (Drawing.) 
I  raised  a  beet.        (  Drawing. ) 

Juan  may  go  to  the  board  and  .write  answers  to  my  questions. 

Q.     How  many  radishes  did  you  raise? 

A.     I  raised  %i  radishes. 

Q.     What  did  you  do  with  them. 

A.     I  ate  4  ramshes  and  sold  9  bunches. 

Q.     You  may  write  upon  the  board  how  many  radishes  you  had  in  1  bunch. 

A.     10  radishes. 

Q.     How  many  radishes  in  two  bunches? 

A.     10  radishes. 
10 


90  radishes. 

Q.  How  many  radishes  did  you  sell? 

A.  90  radishes. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get  a  bunch? 

A.  I  got  5  cents  a  bunch. 

Q.  Write  how  much  you  got  for  9  bunches? 

A.  9x6  cents  are  10  cents. 

Q.  Sarah,  tell  us  of  your  beets? 

A.  I  raised  two  rows  of  beets. 

Q.  How  many  beets  in  each  row? 

A.  I  had  9  beets  in  one  row  and  8  beets  in  another  row. 

Q.  You  had  9  beets  in  one  row  and  sold  4  out  of  that  row,  how  many  beets  did 
you  eat  out  of  that  row? 

A.  9-4  are  5.     I  ate  5  beets  out  of  that  row. 

Q.  You  had  8  beets  in  the  other  row,  how  many  did  you  eat? 

A.  I  ate  4  beets  out  of  that  row. 

Q.  How  many  beets  did  you  have  left? 

A.  I  had  8  less  4  which  equals  4,  so  I  had  4  beets  to  sell. 

Q.  How  beets  did  you  sell  ? 

A.  I  sold  4  beets  from  one  row  and  4  beets  from  the  other  row.  4  and  4  are  8. 
Or  4  beets  and  4  beets  are  8  beets. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get  for  these  beets? 

A.  I  got  6  cents  for  each  bunch,  1  had  9  bunches,  9x6  cents  are  19  cents. 
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iJil'NDRY    WORK. 

Demonstration  given  by  Hota  Oolsh,  pupil,  under  the  direction  of  Mise  Anna  E. 
J.  Smith,  teacher,  Sherman  Institute,  Riverside,  Cat,— My  work  is  in  the  laundry. 
I  have  washed  and  ironed  shirt-waists,  white  dresses,  skirts,  shirts,  and  underwear. 
I  will  tell  you  how  to  launder  a  shirt-waist.  First,  wash  it  in  warm  suds,  then  boil 
it  for  15  minutes.  A  white  waist  should  always  be  boiled,  but  not  color»>d  clothes 
as  it  makes  them  fade.  After  boiling  the  waist,  it  should  be  rinsed  in  two  clear 
waters,  then  rinsed  in  a  bluing  water.  (The  bluing  water  should  be  sky  blue  in  color. ) 
It  is  then  ready  to  be  starched.  Starch  should  be  made  by  using  3  tablespoons  of 
dry  starch,  and  one  quart  of  water.  First  pour  a  little  cold  water  on  the  dry  ^arch, 
mixing  in  a  smooth  paste;  then  add  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  slowly,  stirring 
all  the  time,  so  it  will  not  become  lumpy.  Then  starch  the  waist  and  hang  up  to 
dry.  When  dry,  sprinkle  with  cold  water,  roll  tightly  and  lay  it  away  for  30  min- 
utes, then  iron. 

I  will  now  demonstrate  how  to  iron  a  shirt-waist.  Iron  the  cuffs  first,  then  iron 
the  sleeves.  Iron  the  collar  next — iron  it  dry  so  it  will  be  stiff.  After  this  slip  the 
waist  over  the  board  and  iron  the  front,  then  the  back.  Always  let  the  sleeves  hang 
down  while  you  are  ironing  the  body  of  the  waist,  so  they  will  not  crush. 

Note. — During  this  explanation  the  pupil  washed  and  starched  a  waist;  also 
ironed  a  waist  that  had  previously  been  prepared  for  ironing,  which  she  passed  to  the 
audience  for  inspection. 

DRFSSMAKINO. 

Demonstration  in  pattern  drafting  given  by  Agnss  Aguilnr,  pupil,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Harriett  Harvey ,  teacher,  Sherman  Institute,  lUverside,  Cal.  —  I  belong 
to  Sherman  Institute  dressmaking  class ;  Mrs.  B.  I.  Canfield  is  our  instructor.  We  use 
the  Vienna  System,  which  consists  of  the  sauare  and  curved  rule.  I  am  goin?  to 
demonstrate  to  you  the  making  of  our  uniform.  It  is  made  of  blue  flannel.  The 
skirt  is  a  plain  nine  gored  skirt,  with  jumper.     It  is  worn  with  a  white  waist. 

Note. — The  pupil  took  the  measurements  for  a  waist  (writing  them  on  the  board) 
and  explained  how  each  should  be  taken. 

I  will  now  draft  the  waist  pattern.  I  will  first  take  the  measurements — the  bust, 
waist,  front,  back,  under  arm,  ne(rk,  and  arm^s  eye. 

Bust.  I  stand  behind  the  lady  and  take  this  measure  over  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  bust  and  well  up  over  the  shoulder  blades  in  the  back.  Take  this  measure 
easy— not  tight— just  so  the  tape-line  will  be  smooth,  and  add  I  inch  more  than 
the  tape-line  calls  for. 

Waist.  Take  this  measure  around  the  smallest  part  of  the  waist  line,  and  take 
off  1  inch. 

Front.     Measure  from  collar  bone  to  waist  line  and  add  1  inch. 

Back.     Measure  from  the  joint  in  the  neck  to  the  waist  line. 

Under  arm.  Take  this  measure  well  up  under  the  arm  and  down  to  waist  line 
(with  the  arm  down),  and  take  off  i  inch. 

Neck.     Take  this  measure  around  the  neck  just  above  the  collar  bone. 

Arm's  eye.     This  measure  must  be  taken  very  lot>sely. 

For  want  of  time  I  will  not  draft  the  skirt. 

(After  the  measurements  were  taken  the  pupil  drafted  a  waist  pattern  on  the 
board.  She  then  exhibited  a  waist  pattern  and  a  skirt  pattern  and  also  a  completed 
skirt,  which  she  had  made  at  the  school. ) 

COOKING. 

Demonstration  given  by  a  class  of  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Anna  E.  J. 
Smith,  teacher,  Sherman  Institute,  lliverside,  Cal.— The  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
cooking  at  Sherman.  The  subje<*t  is  studied  in  the  class  room  theoretically,  and  class 
frequently  prepare  some  dish.  Having  steam  heat  in  the  school  room,  we  take  the 
prepared  dish  to  the  kitohen  where  it  is  cooked.  During  the  cooking  pupils  are 
instructed  relative  to  keeping  up  the  fire,  the  temperature  of  the  oven,  and  how  to 
cook  the  special  dish  thoroughly.  When  cooked,  the  "dish"  is  then  taken  back  to 
the  class  room  where  further  instruction  is  given. 

Beside^  the  class-room  work  pupils  should  be  given  much  practice  in  making 
bread,  and  planning,  preparing,  and  serving  meals  for  a  small  family.  We  give 
this  practice  in  our  cooking  school,  and  our  pupils  also  go  into  the  homes  in  our 
neighborhood  where  they  learn  self-reliance.     Their  judgment  is  also  cultivated  be- 
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cause  they  must  do  the  family  marketing,  plan  meals  for  the  requisite  number  of 
people,  see  that  the  quantity  is  ample  but  nothing  wasted,  and  the  cost  comes  with- 
in a  specified  amount. 

At  Sherman  we  g^ve  out  the  same  materials  several  successive  days,  and  teach 
pupils  how  to  cook  them  in  a  variety  of  ways.  This  instruction  prepares  our  girls 
to  be  good  homemakers.  My  class  will  tell  you  of  the  dishes  they  are  now  going  to 
prepare,  and  will  give  the  reoeipe  for  each. 

Tomato  Soup^  by  TonUa  Trqjilla. — Among  the  various  vegetables  used  for  soups 
the  tomato  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Many  different  kinds  can  be  made,  and 
tomatoes  are  also  used  in  small  quantities  in  other  vegetable  soups. 

I  will  now  make  a  tomato  soup  which  I  trust  you  will  find  very  good.  This  is  the 
famous  soup  served  at  ''Uncle  Sam*s  convention,**  at  Sherman  Institute,  May  15, 
1907. 

In  the  stew  kettle,  I  will  put  one  quart  of  tomatoes,  a  pint  of  water,  twelve  pep- 
per corns,  a  bit  of  bay  leaf,  four  cloves,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  one  slice  of  onion.  I  will  cook  twenty  minutes  and  then  add  |  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  three  of  flour,  which  have  been  creamed 
together.  After  adding  these,  cook  for  one  or  two  minutes,  strain  through  a  sieve 
and  serve. 

Tea,  by  Matilda  Coby. — A  meal  is  not  complete  without  a  beverage.  Tea,  when 
served  with  ice  and  lemon,  is  very  refreshing  on  a  warm  day.  I  put  two  teaspoon- 
fills  of  tea  in  a  porcelain  vessel  and  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  steep  five 
minutes.  Cool  and  serve  with  ice  and  slices  of  lemon.  This  amount  will  serve  six 
people. 

Bitcuits,  by  Recordia  Beresford. — Soup  is  very  pleasing  to  the  taste  and  iced  tea  is 
refreshing,  but  neither  are  very  nourishing.  If  you  want  to  please  a  man,  rive  him 
some  good  light  biscuits,  right  from  the  oven ;  so  I  have  chosen  biscuit-making  for 
my  demonstration. 

To  two  cups  of  flour,  I  add  four  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  )  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Then  I  sift  these  ingredients  in  order  to  mix  them  well  and  make  the  flour 
light.  Sometimes  I  sift  it  twice  to  make  it  very  light.  I  next  add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  butter  or  lard,  or  one  of  each,  and  work  this  in  with  a  knife.  When  well 
mixed  add  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  milk  or  water,  or  half  milk  and  half  water,  then 
mix  lightly  with  a  knife.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  liquid 
owing  to  the  difference  in  flours.  One  should  be  careful  not  to  mix  too  long  as  it 
toughens  the  biscuit.  Toss  on  the  floured  board,  pat  and  roll  lightly  to  \  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Shape  with  a  biscuit  cutter,  put  in  a  floured  or  buttered  pan  and  bake 
for  ten  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Fruit  Salad,  by  Solida  Tortuaa. — I  think  something  cooling  would  be  appropriate 
for  today,  so  I  shall  show  you  how  to  prepare  my  favorite  salad,  which  is  a  fruit 
salad.  This  may  be  made  in  various  ways,  but  I  prefer  equal  amounts  of  oranges, 
and  bananas,  sliced  thin.  To  these  I  add  a  cooked  mayonaise  dressing  about  half 
as  much  as  I  havie  fruit.  In  making  this  dressing,  I  mix  together  }  teaspoonful  salt, 
1  tablespoonfiil  su^ar,  i  tablespoonml  cayenne  pepper,  and  mix  thoroughly.  I  then 
beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  slightly  and  add  them  and  stir  well.  Then  I  add  Ij 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  }  cup  or  milk;  place  in  double  boiler  and  stir  till  it  be- 
comes heated.  Then  I  add  1  cup  of  vinegar,  gradually,  and  stir  constantly  until 
thickened,  then  chill. 

After  mixing  the  dressing  with  the  fruit,  I  arrange  it  in  a  bed  of  lettuce  and 
serve. 

Note.— The  above  dishes  were  prepared  by  pupils  during  the  explanations,  and 
when  all  were  completed  they  were  served  to  the  audience. 

ORANGE   OROWINO. 

PrMented  by  Miss  Maggie  Naff,  teacher,  Sherman  Inslitufe,  Riverside,  Cal.  — in 
order  to  prepare  our  Indian  pupils  for  the  battle  of  life,  teachers  must  study  their 
individual  needs,  and  the  special  occupations  in  which  they  will  engage  upon  leav- 
ing school.  If  they  have  land,  the  cash  crops  of  the  lo<*ality  should  be  taught.  If 
cattle  raising  is  the  industry,  this  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  language, 
arithmetic  and  other  lessons. 

Orange  culture  has  been  chosen  as  the  subject  of  my  lesson  as  it  is  a  lucrative 
industry  here  in  Southern  California.  At  Sherman  Institute,  our  school,  this  is  one 
of  the  subjects  we  teach  in  the  class  room,  as  this  will  be  of  prac*tical  benefit  to 
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many  of  our  pupils.  Some  have  worked  in  packing  houses  and  orange  groves.  In 
one  of  the  older  settlements  of  this  section,  some  of  the  Indians  own  orange  trees  ; 
more  of  them  may  follow  this  occupation  in  the  future.  We  are  fortunate  at  Sher- 
man in  having  so  able  an  instructor  as  Mr.  Cruickshank,  our  director  in  farming  and 
gardening,  whose  information  is  of  great  assistance  to  teachers  and  pupils.  We 
frequently  take  pupils  to  the  garden  with  note  books  and  pencils,  and  as  he  gives 
instruction  the  class  will  take  notes;  these  notes  are  used  for  language  and  compo- 
sition work  in  class  later. 

Fellow  teachers,  when  you  return  to  your  schools  you  will  not  teach  orange 
culture;  perhaps  you  mav  teach  the  raising  of  wheat,  or  com,  or  sheep.  We  should 
select  the  industries  which  our  pupils  will  loUow,  individual  talents  and  preferences 
of  course  being  considered ;  but,  whatever  our  subject,  we  are  bringing  out  origi- 
nality and  preparing  them  for  useful  work,  to  guard  against  being  cheated  in  store 
and  other  business  transactions. 

Lssson.—Q^,  How  does  Riverside  Valley,  where  our  Sherman  Institute  is  locat- 
ed, rank  among  other  orange  producing  sections? 

A.  Riverside  Valley  ranks  first  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the  only  place  where 
Navel  oranges  are  produced. 

Q.     How  are  oranges  propagated? 

A.  They  are  gprown  by  seeds  and  by  budding.  (Pupil  showed  seed  and  also  a 
few  buds. ) 

Q.     How  would  you  select  your  seeds? 

A.     From  a  robust  growing  orange  tree  with  good  sized  fruit. 

Q.     How  is  the  seed  sown? 

A.  The  seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  fruit  in  beds  of  prepared  soil, 
and  covered  with  half  an  inch  of  fine  sand  and  shaded  with  a  lath  house. 

Q.     How  is  the  fertility  of  the  seed  maintained  when  taken  from  the  fruit? 

A.     They  are  put  in  tins  with  juice  from  the  orange  and  sealed  up. 

Q.     How  long  should  seedling  trees  remain  in  the  nursery? 

A.     Until  they  are  about  two  years  old.     (Pupil  showed  a  small  tree.) 

Q.     What  kind  of  oranges  are  of  the  best  commercial  value? 

A.  First,  the  Washington  navel;  second,  the  Valencia  late.  (Pupil  showed  the 
different  kinds  of  oranges,  named  and  explained  the  characteristics  of  each,  and  how 
they  may  be  recogniz^. ) 

Q.     Why  is  the  navel  orange  budded? 

A.     Because  it  has  no  seeds.     Budding  is  the  only  way  to  keep  the  variety  true. 

Q.     How  should  the  buds  be  selected  to  get  the  best  variety? 

A.  They  should  be  selected  from  a  healthy  tree  of  good  habit  and  smooth- 
skinned  fruit. 

Q.     How  is  the  bud  held  in  place  until  it  unites  with  the  stock? 

A.  It  is  held  in  place  by  being  wrapped  with  budding  twine  or  with  waxed 
cloth  torn  in  strips  }  of  an  inch  wide.  (Pupil  illustrated  this  by  doing  the  work 
hastily. ) 

Q.     How  old  are  the  budded  trees  when  ready  to  set  out  in  the  orchard? 

A.  They  are  two  years  old,  as  it  takes  one  year  to  grow  the  stem  and  one  year 
to  grow  the  top. 

Q.     What  kind  of  a  situation  and  soil  would  you  select  for  an  orange  grove? 

A.  The  best  place  is  a  foothill,  with  a  south  or  southwest  exposure;  sandy 
loam,  with  decomposed  granite  so.l. 

Q.     What  is  the  price  of  orange  land  in  Riverside  Valley? 

A.     The  prices  of  land  are  from  $400  to  $600  per  acre. 

Q.     How  would  you  prepare  the  ground  for  the  orcrhard? 

A.  First,  plow  the  high  places  and  grade  them  into  the  hollows;  then  plow  all 
of  the  ground  and  if  necessary  subsoil  it;  then  harrow  and  level  with  ^  leveler. 

Q.     What  is  meant  by  a  subsoiler? 

A.     It  is  a  plow  that  plows  twenty  inches  to  two  feet  in  the  ground. 

Q.     What  is  the  cost  of  grading  and  preparing  the  land  for  a  grove? 

A.     It  cannot  be  determined  rightly,  but  ranges  from  $!^.00  to  $30  an  acre. 

Q.     What  is  the  cost  of  young  trees? 

A.  Trees  cost  about  thirty -five  cents  each  when  four  years  old,  when  you  grow 
them  yourself. 

Q.     Would  it  pay  to  grow  trees  in  a  nursery  for  your  own  orchard? 

A.  No;  time  is  money  in  orange  growing;  buy  your  trees  from  a  nursery  and 
let  your  orchard  be  growing ;  then  you  can  raise  young  trees  to  sells  and  thus  pay 
for  those  you  have  bought. 

Q.     What  do  trees  coat  from  a  nursery? 
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A.    The  value  is  from  35  cents  to  $1.35,  according  to  demand  and  size  of  tree. 

Q.     How  are  citrus  trees  generally  handled  when  planting? 

A.    They  are  balled. 

Q.     What  do  you  mean  by  balled  trees  ? 

A.  The  roots  are  cut  with  a  sharp  spade  about  six  inches  from  the  stem,  all 
around  the  tree,  and  the  soil  taken  up  with  it,  wrapped  in  a  sack  and  tied  with  ball- 
ing twine.  (The  pupil  balled  a  tree  to  illustrate  that  he  knew  how  to  do  what  he 
was  talking  about. ) 

Q.     How  many  trees  are  needed  to  plant  an  acre? 

A.  Generally  108  trees  are  needed  to  plant  an  acre,  planted  30  feet  apart  each 
way. 

Q.     How  should  they  be  planted? 

A.  They  are  placed  in  the  holes  already  dug.  The  balling  twine  is  cut,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  hole  filled  with  soil.  Finish  filling  with  soil.  The  trees  should 
be  straightened  while  wet. 

Q.     How  would  you  lay  off  an  orchard? 

A.  Get  a  wire  tne  length  of  the  rows  one  way,  and  stretch  it  tight;  get  a  pole 
the  same  length  as  the  stated  distance  between  the  trees,  or  have  a  piece  of  tin 
soldered  on  the  wire,  the  escact  distance  between  the  trees ;  then  drive  a  peg  in  ex- 
actly where  each  tree  should  stand. 

Q.     How  could  you  dig  the  holes  and  have  your  trees  in  the  right  place?. 

A.  Before  I  start  to  dig,  I  get  a  stick  with  three  notches,  and  place  the  middle 
notch  in  the  peg  already  in  the  ground ;  then  drive  a  peg  in  each  notch  at  the  end  of 
the  stick ;  then  remove  the  middle  peg  and  dig  the  hole.  When  ready  to  plant,  put 
the  stick  with  the  notches  on  the  pegs  and  place  the  tree  in  the  middle  notch  and 
your  trees  will  be  in  the  right  place. 

Q.  Agnes,  what  will  it  cost  to  plant  a  ten  acre  orange  grove,  if  the  land  is 
worth  $400  an  acre,  and  it  requires  108  trees  at  75  cents  each  to  plant  an  acre,  and 
all  the  expenses  for  grading,  digging  holes  and  planting  costs  $30  to  the  acre. 

A.     Agnes: 

(1).  $400  cost  of  1  acre  of  land. 

10  acres. 


$4000  cost  of  10  acres. 

(9).  $  .75  cost  of  1  tree. 

108  number  of  trees  to  plant  1  acre. 

600 
75 


$81.00  cost  of  trees  to  plant  1  acre. 
10  acres. 


$810.00  cost  to  plant  10  acres. 

(3).  $30.00  expense  to  the  acre. 

10  acres. 

$300.00  total  expense  for  labor. 

(4).  $4000  cost  of  land. 

810  cost  of  trees. 
300  expense  for  labor. 


$5110  total  cost  of  grove. 

Q.     How  should  the  orchard  be  cared  for  after  planting? 

A.  In  the  dry  season  it  is  irrigated  every  thirty  days,  and  cultivated  every  fif- 
teen days,  three  ways. 

Q.     Why  should  the  ground  be  cultivated? 

A.  It  is  cultivated  so  that  the  soil  will  hold  moisture,  to  keep  the  weeds  down 
and  allow  the  air  to  get  to  the  roots. 

Q.     How  do  you  prepare  to  irrigate? 

A.     E^fore  irrigating  four  or  five  furrows  should  be  made  between  the  trees. 

Q.     Why  do  you  irrigate? 

A.     We  irrigate  so  that  the  tree  roots  can  gather  the  plant  food  from  the  soil. 

Q.     What  is  the  cost  of  irrigating  per  acre? 
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A.  It  costs  $1.00  per  acre  for  water  and  60  cents  an  acre  for  labor  each  irriga- 
tion. 

Q.     When  do  trees  begin  to  bear  fruit? 

A.  Three  years  after  planting  a  tree  will  produce  one  box  of  fruit;  when  ei^ht 
years  old  there  are  about  six  boxes  to  a  tree,  and  when  fifteen  years  old  ten  boxes  to 
a  tree.  A  seedling  orange  tree  at  30  years  of  age  will  yield  thirty  boxes  to  a  tree  if 
well  cared  for. 

Q.     When  do  you  begin  to  prune  the  orange  tree? 

A.  Begin  pruning  about  five  years  after  planting,  removing  the  dead  wood  and 
suckers  or  water  shoots. 

Q.  In  one  year  what  will  it  cost  to  care  for  a  10  acre  orange  grove,  cultivatioii 
$^5  per  acre  for  a  year,  $1.00  per  acre  for  eai^h  irrigation  and  60  cents  an  acre  for 
labor,  irrigating  eight  times  a  year?  (Teacher  had  previously  written  this  problem 
on  the  blackboard  and  pupil  had  solved  it,  and  at  this  point  he  was  called  upon  to 
explain  his  solution.) 

A.  (1).  $95.00  per  acre  for  cultivation. 

10  acres. 


$1^50.00  for  cultivation  during  I  year. 

(•2).  $1.00  for  water  each  irrigation  of  1  acre. 

.60  for  labor  each  irrigation  of  1  acre. 

$1.60  expense  for  each  irrigation  of  1  acre. 
8  irrigations  in  1  year. 

$19.  HO  expense  during  I  year  for  irrigating  I  acre. 
10  acres. 

$198.00  expense  during  1  year  for  irrigating  10  acres. 

(3).  $950.00  for  cultivation. 

$198.00  for  irrigation. 

$378.00  cost  to  care  for  land  in  1  year. 

Q.     How  are  oranges  picked  off  the  trees? 

A.  They  are  clipped  with  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  the  stem  left  on  the  fruit;  if 
not,  they  are  culls.     (Pupil  showed  oranges  as  picked— in  crude  shape— with  stem.) 

Q.     Why  are  the  stems  left  on  the  oranges? 

A.     To  preserve  the  fruit  from  rotting. 

Q.  If  we  sold  the  box  in  New  York  for  $3.40,  how  much  would  be  the  profit 
for  oranges  from  a  ten  acre  grove,  fifteen  years  old,  ten  boxes  to  each  tree,  108 
trees  to  the  acre,  if  it  costs  30  cents  per  box  to  grow  them,  besides  the  following 
expenses  for  each  box :  7  cents  to  pick  and  haul  to  packing  house,  43  cents  free  on 
board  the  cars;  17  cents  for  icing;  90  cents  for  freight;  90  cents  to  commission 
merchant;  3  cents  for  cartage?  (The  problem  had  been  previously  written  on  the 
blackboard  and  solved  by  the  pupil,  and  at  this  point  in  the  lesson  pupil  explained  it.) 

A.            (1).                    $  .30  cost  per  box  to  grow. 

.07  *'      "     ''  "  pick  and  haul. 

.43  **      '*     *'  "  pack  f.  o.  b. 

.17     "  ice. 

.90  "      *'     '*  for  freight. 

.90  "      '*     "  to  commission  merchant. 

.03  "      ''     '*  for  cartage. 


$9. 10  total  expense  per  box. 

(9).  $3.40  selling  price  per  box. 

9.10  expense  per  box. 

$1.30  profit  per  box. 
10  boxes  to  a  tree. 


$13.00  income  from  1  tree. 
108  trees  to  1  acre. 


104 
13 
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$1404.00  profit  per  acre. 
10  acres. 


114040.00  profit  on  10  acres. 

Q.     When  fruit  is  gathered  how  is  it  cared  for  before  shipping? 

A.  It  is  placed  in  boxes  and  hauled  in  orange  wagons  to  the  packing  house, 
where  it  is  cleaned,  sorted  and  packed,  then  placed  in  cars  ready  for  shipment. 

Q.     Where  is  the  fruit  shipped  in  order  to  get  the  highest  prices? 

A.  That  depends  on  the  market,  and  prices  vary  according  to  demand.  The 
most  of  the  fruit  from  California  is  shipped  to  Chicago,  New  York  and  Boston. 

Q.     What  are  the  prices  per  box  in  Eastern  markets? 

A.  That  cannot  be  determined  definitely.  Prices  for  navels  range  from  $1.75 
to  $6  per  box.     Valencias  sometimes  from  $3  to  $1 1  per  box. 

Q.     What  is  the  shipping  season  from  here? 

A.  The  shipping  season  for  navels  is  from  October  to  May ;  for  Valencias  from 
June  to  September,  and  seedlings  from  April  to  July. 

Q.  How  many  cases  of  oranges  were  shipped  from  Riverside  Valley  during  the 
past  season,  and  what  were  the  returns? 

A.  In  190«,  5^8,000  car  loads  of  oranges  were  shipped  from  Southern  California, 
bringing  $30,000,000.  Growers  got  $12,000,000.  Riverside  growers  $3,500,000. 
Railway  Company  and  other  expenses  absorbed  the  remainder. 

The  following  business  letter  was  written  by  one  of  the  pupils  during  the  recita- 
tion: 

Mr.  W.  W.  Watson,  Sherman  Institute, 

Chicago,  Ills.  Riverside,  Cal.,  April  4,  1907. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  shipping  you  today  by  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  car  No.  30:^9,  384 
boxes  of  navel  oranges,  which  are  of  first  class  quality  and  were  grown  in  San  Ja- 
cinto section. 

Will  you  please  endeavor  to  secure  the  highest  market  price,  and,  when  sold, 
remit  to  me  the  proceeds,  less  your  commission,  which,  I  believe,  is  7  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts.  Upon  receipt  of  your  bill  of  sale,  if  the  markets  are  satisfactory,  I 
will  be  glad  to  ship  you  more  oranges. 

Very  respectfully. 


Q.     What  is  the  value  of  full-grown  orange  trees?    . 

A.  A  healthy  and  vigorous  bearing  tree  is  valued  at  $100.  The  profits  in  one 
year  will  pay  a  large  interest  on  $100. 

Q.  -What  is  the  value  of  some  orange  groves  in  Riverside  Valley? 

A.  They  are  valued  at  from  $1000  to  $1800  per  acre,  according  to  localities  as 
well  as  kinds  and  condition  of  trees.     Valencias  are  as  high  as  $2000  an  acre. 

Q.     What  are  the  diseases  of  orange  trees  and  how  are  they  treated? 

A.  For  the  insects  which  infect  orange  trees,  fumigate  at  night  or  dull  days  for 
red,  white  and  purple  scales,  as  fuinigating  in  the  bright  sunlight  would  burn  the 
leaves.     For  black  scale  the  trees  should  be  sprayed. 

Diseases  rarely  occur  in  orange  troves  that  are  well  cared  for.  In  gum  disease 
the  parts  should  be  well  scraped  with  a  knife  then  apply  coal  tar  and  ashes.  For 
die  back,  cut  the  tree  back  and  give  a  good  dressing  of  bamvard  fertilizer  to  stimu- 
ate  the  growth.     (This  answer  was  written  on  the  blackboard  by  a  pupil.) 

ROUND-TABLE  CONFERENCE. 

Chairman— Hon.  Francis  E.   Leupp.   Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Nearly  everybody  else  has  had  a  demonstration  here,  and  now  I  want  one  of  my 
own.  These  two  boys  (calling  two  pupils  to  the  front)  are  from  Oraibi,  where  the 
old  Hostile  chief,  Yukeoma,  told  me  last  year  that  his  followers  were  not  going  to 
let  us  have  any  children  from  their  Pueblo.  I  ventured  to  disagree  with  him :  I 
thought  we  should  continue  to  have  Oraibi  pupils  in  our  schools.  These  two  boys 
are  here,  as  you  see,  and  have  been  showing  you  what  they  have  learned  during  the 
last  year.     Quod  erat  demonstrandum. 

These  boys,  like  the  others  at  Sherman  Institute,  are  learning  not  simply  the  lea- 
sons  taught  in  books,  but  more  valuable  things — how  to  carry  responsibility,  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  how  to  hold  their  own  against  the  whites.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  monogram  on  the  Sherman  Institute  banner  (pointing  to  the  Sherman  flag 
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containing  a  monogram  composed  of  the  letters  S.  I.)     It  comes  pret^  near  ^ 

a  dollar  mark.  Soi^d  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  the  dollar  that  makes  the  world  go  aroimcC 
and  we  have  to  teach  the  Indians  at  the  outset  of  their  careers  what  adolUr  means. 
That  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  important  part  of  their  education.  We  are  do- 
ing it  everywhere.  Last  year  we  sent  about  forty  boys  from  Fort  Defiance — Nav- 
aho  boys — into  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado.  They  came  back  a  month  or  two  after- 
ward with  some  $1600  jingling  in  their  pockets.  Every  one  of  those  boys  learned  a 
valuable  lesson.  Moreover,  every  one  of  those  dollars  has  been  invested  in  she^  ; 
and  when  those  boys  come  to  make  their  homes  they  will  have  something  to  start 
on — something  they  own  themselves,  and  something  that  they  got  by  their  own  labor. 
That  is  the  reason  we  are  trying  to  teaeh  these  Inaians  such  practical  lessons  as  we 
have  had  here  today. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  Miss  Angel  DeCora's  address.  When  it  is 
printed  I  hope  you  will  all  read  it,  because  Miss  DeCora  could  not  speak  loud 
enough  for  all  of  you  to  hear,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  her  throat.  Somebody- 
came  to  me  this  morning  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  seen  an  article  in  the  local 
press  in  which  doubt  was  expressed  whether  she  would  have  the  support  of  the 
authorities  in  such  work  as  she  is  doing !  As  the  idea  of  reviving,  or  perpetuating* 
Indian  art  and  its  ideals,  was  one  of  my  earliest  aspirations,  and  as  I  had  to  strug- 
gle hard  with  Miss  DeCora  to  induce  her  to  leave  the  private  practice  of  her  pro- 
fession and  come  in  with  us  and  take  up  this  task  because  I  thought  her  better  fit- 
ted for  it  than  anyone  else  I  knew,  I  feel  that  I  am  reasonably  safe  in  prophesvinff 
that,  through  this  admininstration  at  least,  she  will  have  **the  authorities  behind 
her. 

Now  I  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  any  critical  or 
other  thought  to  express,  or  any  inauiry  to  make;  and  I  hope  you  will  forget  all 
about  our  relative  official  rank,  ana  treat  me  with  perfect  freedom.  We  are  all 
here  together  as  fellow-workers,  standing  on  the  same  footing,  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  our  Indian  people;  and  if  we  can  help  each  other  in  an  out-and-out  talk 
in  this  way,  it  certainly  will  be  a  very  well-spent  time  for  me  and  I  trust  will  be  for 
you. 

Question  from  the  audience. — For  how  long  ti  time  has  this  idea  of  teaching  the 
Indians  to  take  care  themselves  been  agitated? 

Answer. — In  a  theoretical  way,  it  has  been  worked  on  for  a  long  time,  but  we 
have  been  trying  lately  to  carry  it  out  in  a  more  practical  fashion.  For  example, 
instead  of  herding  the  Indians  together  and  keeping  them  away  from  the  whites,  we 
have  tried  to  get  them  mixed  in  with  the  white  people,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
absorb  a  good  deal  of  valuable  knowledge  from  experience — not  always  the  best 
that  the  whites  have,  but  something  of  importance  to  their  life  work.  Instead  of 
shutting  them  up  in  a  hot-house  and  trying  to  train  them  artificially  by  furnishing 
them  with  special  implements  and  teachers  and  everything  else,  we  are  trying  to 
make  them  learn  right  out  in  the  open,  as  people  of  other  races  do.  We  sent  last 
year  a  thousand  or  more  Indians  away  from  the  reservations  and  into  the  world  to 
tackle  all  branches  of  labor.  We  sent  them  into  the  Colorado  beet  fields ;  we  sent 
them  to  dig  on  the  irrigation  ditches ;  we  sent  them  where  they  could  work  at  build- 
ing railroad  embankments,  and  in  all  those  ways  tried  to  accustom  them  to 
the  working  habits  of  the  white  man. 

It  does  the  boys  and  girls  good  to  go  out  to  work  away  from  the  schools  even 
during  the  school  months.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  credit  a  school  with  all  their 
children  put  out  in  this  way,  because  it  is  quite  as  essential  a  part  of  their  edu- 
cation as  anything  they  can  learn  from  books.  My  policy  includes  not  only  the 
sending  of  Indians  out  among  the  whites  to  learn  their  ways  and  break  away  from 
reservation  life,  but  I  have  procured  from  Congress,  as  proliably  some  of  ^ou  do  not 
know,  two  or  three  pieces  of  legislation  covering  other  phases  of  the  subject  but  all 
pointing  in  the  same  general  direction.  One,  for  instance,  permits  us  to  give  an  In- 
dian, as  soon  as  we  are  satisfied  of  his  capacity  for  taking  care  of  his  own  affairs, 
his  patent  to  his  land  in  fee;  another,  to  give  any  Indian,  when  we  are  satis- 
fied of  his  ability  to  care  for  himself,  his  share  of  the  tribal  fund.  In  that  way  we 
are  trying,  just  as  fast  as  we  can,  to  take  each  Indian  out  of  the  mass  and  set  him 
on  his  feet  as  an  individual  citizen  just  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
We  should  do  for  the  Indian  precisely  what  we  are  doing  for  the  white  man — give 
him  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  teach  him  what  money  is,  teach  .him  the  value 
of  things,  and  then  let  him  dig  out  his  own  future.  Of  course  it  means  that  a  con- 
siderable number  will  go  to  the  wall,  but  those  who  survive  will  be  well  worth  sav- 
ing. 

Q.  What  is  being  done  in  the  schools  and  on  the  reservations  in  the  way  of 
temperance  work? 
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A.  Only  the  general  teaching  of  temperance.  I  think  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
work  for  temperance  is  to  get  hold  of  a  conscienceless  dramseller  here  and  there  and 
put  him  in  the  penitentiary.  That  is  a  more  practical  lesson,  as  a  rule,  than  teach- 
ing what  are  the  ingredients  of  alcohol  and  what  effect  it  has  on  the  human  system. 
We  were  beaten  in  one  big  legal  fight  on  this  subject  in  the  spring  of  1905.  But 
although  the  dramseller  in  that  case  won,  the  Government  had  at  least  the  satis- 
faction of  learning  that  it  had  put  him  out  of  business  and  left  him  $1500  in  debt.  If 
we  could  simply  break  up  the  trade  of  every  one  of  these  fellows,  I  think  we  could 
keep  them  from  debauching  the  Indians  with  impunity. 

Q.  I  was  reading  an  article  the  other  day  in  which  it  was  said  that'  the  present 
idea  was  to  transfer  the  Indian  schools  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  care  of  the  different  states.     Is  that  so? 

A.  That  is  in  a  measure  true,  but  of  course  no  such  sweeping  statement  should 
go  unchallenged.  What  I  am  aiming  to  do  is  to  take  the  non-reservation  schools — 
which,  as  I  said  a  day  or  two  ago,  are  on  the  road  leading  downward — and  turn 
them  over  to  the  State  or  local  authorities.  A  plan  I  should  like  to  pursue  is  this: 
to  get  the  States  to  take  any  of  the  non-reservation  schools  which  we  can  »?pare 
(and  there  are  about  twenty  of  these)  with  the  understanding  that  they  shall  be 
preserved  as  educational  institutions  by  the  State  or  local  authorities,  and  that  for, 
say,  the  next  ninety-nine  years,  any  Indian  who  wants  an  education  there  shall  have 
his  tuition  free — he  to  fiimish  his  own  board  and  clothing,  books,  etc.  If  I  could 
induce  the  States  to  take  them  in  this  way,  and  the  United  States  Government  to 
give  them  up,  I  should  achieve  something  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  for  a  long 
time.  Dartmouth  College  in  New  Hampshire  started  as  an  Indian  school,  and  I 
believe  it  has  in  its  charter  as  a  college  a  provision  that  any  Indian  who  wishes  an 
education  there  can  have  his  tuition  free.  That  was  what  gave  me  my  idea  many 
vears  ago,  for  I  saw  that  in  that  way  we  could  get  out  of  the  tangle  into  which  we 
have  fallen.  The  non-reservation  -schools,  most  of  them,  are  simply  kept  in  exis- 
tence by  sending  out  runners  in  every  direction  to  gather  the  children  in  by  main 
strength,  if  they  have  to  be  half-torn  to  pieces  in  the  process  when  two  or  more 
emissaries  get  after  them  at  the  same  time.  I  want  to  get  rid  of  that  sort  of  thing  as 
quickly  as  I  can,  and  bring  our  work  down  to  the  point  where  every  school  will  stand 
on  its  own  two  feet,  and  derive  its  support  from  the  fact  that  it  is  actually  needed 
and  fills  the  want.  The  resolution  of  nineteen  or  twenty  of  our  non-reservation 
schools  into  State  schools  for  whites  and  Indians  indiscriminately  would  tend  to  the 
same  end  as  the  labor  program  already  described,  of  mingling  the  races  together. 

With  regard  to  the  schools  on  the  reservations,  they  will  gradually  merge  into 
State  and  local  institutions  also.  In  time  we  shall  put  one  reservation  boarding 
school  after  another  out  of  commission.  Then  will  come  the  question:  "What  shall 
be  done  with  it?**  The  local  authorities  will  probably  say,  "We  would  like  this 
for  such-and-such  an  institution,"  and  the  Government  will  simply  sell  it  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  or,  if  it  is  to  be  continued  as  an  educational  institution  with  such  a  proviso  as  I 
spoke  of,  the  Government  would  doubtless  be  willing  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  the 
State.  Finally  our  little  day  schools,  which  are  at  the  foundation  or  our  whole  system, 
will  in  all  probability  merge,  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  into  little 
village  schools,  continued  by  the  local  white  government,  but  conducted  for  all  the 
people  alike ;  they  will  become  a  part  of  the  great  common  school  system  of  the 
United  Statcss,  which  has  done  so  much  to  make  our  country  what  it  is  today. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  putting  the  Indian  upon  his  oym  feet  so  that  he  can  take  care 
of  himself  and  children.  When  we  give  the  Indians  land  and  tell  them  to  work  for 
themselves,  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  someone  to  look  after  them  and  see  that 
they  progress  in  the  right  direction — someone  to  look  after  the  old  Indians.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  should  be  white  people  on  the  reservation  from  whom  the  Indians 
can  learn  how  to  live,  and  do  things  properly  not  because  they  are  forced  to. 

A.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  have  struck  the  right  note.  It  is  good, 
sound  sense  to  let  the  Indians  do  their  own  self-improvement  just  as  far  as  it  can  be  done. 
Bring  in  among  them  the  whites  who  will  guide  them  and  steer  them,  withdrawing 
the  guidance  and  steering  as  it  becomes  less  and  less  necessary,  and  the  Indians  will 
learn  in  that  way  that  they  must  take  care  of  themselves.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  does  a  boy  or  a  girl,  an  Indian  or  anyone  else,  so  much  good  as  taking 
care  of  himself.  The  Indians  will  never  get  one  step  further  up  while  someone  else 
is  taking  care  of  them.  My  notion  is  to  put  them  on  their  feet  and  let  them  do  for 
themselves,  with  only  a  little  encouragement — as  we  hold  out  a  finger  before  the  tot- 
tering child  that  cannot  quite  walk.  Let  them  get  on  in  that  way  instead  of  being 
tied  to  the  apron  strings  of  the  Government. 

Q.  If  the  Government  physician  on  a  reservation  could  be  made  a  health  officer, 
authorized  by  law  to  see  that  things  are  kept  clean  and  make  the  Indians  under- 
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stand  that  his  sanitary  rules  come  from  the  Government,  I  think  the  question  of 
sanitation  would  be  gpreatly  improved.  I  find  that  the  Indians  on  our  reservation 
think  that  everything  that  comes  from  the  Government  is  the  thing  to  do.  Often 
when  I  ask  them  to  do  things,  they  say,  "Maybe  Washingfton  not  like  it."  If  the 
physician  can  be  made  a  health  officer,  then  he  can  go  further,  with  the  aid  of  the 
field  matron  or  missionary,  toward  helping  the  Indian. 

A.  That  is  a  good  idea.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  write  me  a  letter  about  it 
when  I  get  back  to  Washington,  and  I  will  take  it  up  at  once.  The  agency  phjrai- 
cian  is  already,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  health  officer  of  the  reservation,  and 
ought  to  be  so  understood  and  respected ;  but  if  it  be  necessary  to  clothe  him  with 
more  of  the  insignia  of  authority,  I  will  give  every  physician  a  larg^e  parchment 
with  a  broad  blue  ribbon  and  a  big  red  seal  attached  to  it,  and  if  that  does  not  im- 
press our  red  brother  I  do  not  know  what  will. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  giving  over  certain  schools  to  other  authority.  Did  you 
mean  that  the  Indian  pupils  must  furnish  their  own  books,  board  and  clothes? 

A.  I  meant  just  that.  The  present  practice  of  feeding  and  clothing  and  lodg- 
ing an  Indian  free  in  order  to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  force  upon  him  a  decree  of 
learning  which  he  does  not  wish,  and  of  which  in  most  cases  he  can  and  will  make 
no  use,  is  all  folly.  It  only  cultivates  the  spirit  of  pauperism  in  him.  A  groundin|i^ 
in  the  rudiments  he  should  have,  whether  he  seeks  it  or  not ;  but  everything  above 
that  he  should  aspire  to,  and  be  willing  to  work  for,  just  as  the  white  youth  does. 

Q.  Now  in  regard  to  the  allotment  question.  Do  you  think  the  Indian  ought 
to  have  been  made  to  earn  his  own  land  just  like  others  in  this  country? 

A.  Most  assuredly.  I  don't  mean  the  old  Indians — the  able-bodied  ones.  We 
began  all  wrong,  by  giving  the  Indian  his  home  whether  he  wished  it  or  not,  and 
then  telling  him  he  must  work  and  earn  his  living  on  it.  That  is  reversing  the  pro- 
cess of  natural  evolution.  But  an  earlier  generation  did  just  that;  we  inherit  the 
system,  and  now,  as  President  Cleveland  once  expressed  it,  it  is  a  condition  and  not 
a  theory  that  confronts  us.  We  have  got  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  we  did- 
n't create  for  ourselves. 

The  old  fashioned  Indians  we  cannot  hope  to  do  anything  with;  they  will  have 
to  be  gently  eased  down  the  ste]>s  to  the  grave ;  but  as  they  pass  away  other  gener- 
ations come  in  after  them  whom  we  can  steer  aright  because  we  can  begin  while 
they  are  still  young  enough.  The  initial  mistake  was  made  long  ago,  before  any  of 
us  were  handling  affairs.  Let  me  show  you  the  logic  of  it.  The  Government 
started  out  with  the  idea  that  the  Indians  at  one  time  oMrqed  all  the  land,  so,  when 
the  land  was  to  be  divided  up,  every  Indian  must  have  a  piece  of  it.  Now  as  that 
piece  of  land  is  not  going  to  be  in  the  city  but  in  the  country,  what  shall  the  Indian 
do  with  it?  We  must  require  him  to  farm  it,  of  course,  because  farming  b  the  only 
use  the  open  country  can  be  put  to.  So  it  was  decreed  that  every  Indian  must  be 
put  upon  his  piece  of  land  and  required  to  make  his  own  living  there. 

Now  what  would  happen  to  us  if  we  were  each  set  down  upon  a  piece  of  land  and 
told  to  make  our  living  out  of  it  regardless  of  our  wishes  or  abilities?  I  know  what 
would  happen  to  one  man — I  should  starve  to  death.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the 
Indians  as  with  us;  they  have  as  great  a  diversity  of  talents  as  we.  One  is  a 
mechanic,  another  is  an  artist,  another  takes  kindly  to  the  law,  another  does  clerical 
work  exceedingly  well.  To  take  all  these  people  indiscriminately  and  say,  *'You 
must  plow  your  land  and  sow  it,  and  reap  and  market  your  provisions,  and  in  that 
way  make  a  living,"  is  about  as  sensible  as  to  decree  that  all  the  people  of  the  world 
should  follow  one  pursuit.  What  we  ought  to  have  done  in  the  first  place  was  to  ab- 
sorb the  Indians  into  our  civilization,  never  recognizing  them  as  a  separate  people, 
never  making  special  laws  for  them,  but  making  them  subject  to  all  the  laws  that 
were  made  for  all  the  people.  We  ought  to  have  treated  the  Indian  just  like  any 
human  being,  just  as  we  treat  any  foreigner  who  comes  to  this  country,  only  shoW" 
ing  him  a  little  more  favor,  perhaps,  because  he  was  here  first.  Had  we  started 
with  him  in  that  way,  as  soon  as  he  had  come  to  want  land  and  a  home  he  would 
have  earned  them  by  his  own  good  right  arm,  as  other  men  do.  Then  he  would 
have  appreciated  them,  because  the  impulse  to  own  his  home  would  have  come 
from  within  and  not  been  forced  upon  him  by  an  overcharitable  Government. 

As  1  have  said,  we  can't  get  away  from  .the  mistakes  which  an  earlier  generation 
made ;  we  are  obliged  to  deal  with  conditions  just  as  we  find  them ;  but  what  we 
must  do  now  is  to  work  back  by  degrees  into  the  right  path,  leaving  the  Indians,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  to  make  their  living  for  themselves.  And  that  is  why,  when 
some  of  you  superintendents  call  on  me  to  allow  you  to  erect  new  building^,  to  estab- 
lish an  electric  lighting  plant,  to  install  a  new  laundry  or  a  steam  cooker  because  it 
saves  labor,  or  to  buy  something  else  which  the  Indian  will  never  have  or  see  at  his 
home  on  the  reservation,  I  do  not  allow  you  all  you  think  I  ought  to.     When  you 
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feel,  sometimes,  that  I  do  not  treat  you  very  generously,  it  is  not  because  your  re- 
quest is  bad  in  itself,  but  because  the  particular  principle  that  I  am  struggling  to 
carry  out  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  represented  by  your  request.  We  are  trying  to# 
deal  with  the  Indian  just  as  we  find  him  on  his  own  ground — to  frame  his  scnooling 
with  a  view  to  what  he  is  going  back  to  when  he  leaves  school.  By  the  same  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  I  want  to  put  the  Indian  back  upon  the  same  footing  with  the 
white  man,  and  with  every  other  man  of  any  race  or  color  in  this  country— 
where  he  must,  if  he  goes  to  school,  pay  for  his  own  board  and  lodging  and  clothes. 
Unless  the  local  government  extends  some  special  privilege  to  all  its  people  I  don't 
want  the  Indians  to  get  it.  I  want  to  take  him  out  of  the  category  of  curios  and 
make  a  man  of  him ! 

Q.  I  have  read  several  things  that  you  have  said  in  regard  to  abolishing  all  the 
non-reservation  schools,  and  we  at  Haskell  have  been  quite  anxious  about  it.  There 
has  been  considerable  unrest;  the  people  don't  know  whether  the  school  is  going  to 
be  abolished  next  year,  or  whether  it  is  going  to  stand  for  a  number  of  years.  Is 
your  policy  a  sweeping  one?  Do  you  believe  in  abolishing  all,  or  do  you  believe 
there  is  a  place  for  a  few? 

A.  As  I  was  telling  the  superintendents  the  other  day,  I  should  like  to  make 
the  descent  gradual.  I  should  prefer  to  get  rid  of  one  school  at  a  time,  and  should 
put  Haskell  among  those  last  on-  the  list  to  be  abolished.  I  want  to  say  with  regard 
to  Haskell  that  it  is  doing  good  work,  just  as  Riverside  is  doing  good  work.  I  have 
seen  Riverside's  demonstrations  here,  and  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Friedman  could 
get  up  and  give  some  from  Haskell  just  as  good.  Haskell  is  making  quite  a  specialty 
of  its  clerical  course,  which  is  one  that  I  luce  very  much  indeed,  because  there  are  a 
g^at  many  young  Indians  who  are  taking  most  kindly  to  different  sorts  of  clerical 
work.  They  make  excellent  stenographers  as  well  as  bookkeepers,  and  they  write 
well,  as  we  all  know — doubtless  due  to  the  manual  training  the  Indian  has  had 
through  his  many  generations  of  ancestors  who  have  had  to  make  everything  they 
used  with  their  own  fingers.  Haskell,  I  feel  safe  in  saying,  will  be  among  the  last 
to  be  abolished,  because  its  geospraphical  position  is  such  that  it  ministers  to  a  large 

Copulation  of  Indians  who  are  likely  to  take  to  clerical  occupations.  I  think  that 
y  degrees  some  of  the  branches  which  are  now  taught  at  Haskell  might  be  turned 
over  to  some  of  the  other  schools,  but  I  don't  think  Mr.  Friedman  need  pack  his 
trunk  for  some  time  to  come. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  outing  system  should  be  extended  to  all 
boardingschools  ? 

A.  The  outing  system  I  should  be  glad  to  see  extended  to  every  boarding 
school  in  the  Service.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  outing  system  is  the  best  feature  of  our 
schools.  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  all  the  learning  we  can  cram  into  the 
children  from  books.  In  the  first  place  it  takes  a  child  at  an  age  when  his  disposi- 
tion and  his  impressions  of  life  are  being  formed,  and  puts  him  among  white  people 
in  a  family  where  he  learns  to  know  them  and  not  to  fear  them.  It  sBso  has  a  great 
influence  on  the  white  people;  it  teaches  them  that  not  every  good  Indian  is  dead — 
a  fact  which  is  very  important  they  should  learn.  But  the  outing  system  is  a  limit- 
ed one ;  it  is  bounded  by  neighborhoods.  Therefore,  I  am  applying  the  outing  prin- 
ciple on  a  large  scale — getting  children  out  from  the  schools  and  into  the  actual  big 
world  among  white  laborers,  just  exactly  as  white  boys  go  out  from  school  to  earn 
their  living.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  every  teacher  adopt  a  little  outing  system 
of  his  own  if  he  can,  with  a  view  in  the  futiu*e  of  sending  the  children  into  the  larg- 
er activities  of  the  world  beyond  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  practicable  in  a  day  school  ?  One  of  the  first  ques- 
tions asked  by  inspectors  is:  "Let  me  see  your  enrollment;  let  me  see  your  attend- 
ance."* And  unless  I  can  count  the  outing  pupils  I  cannot  show  the  required  attend- 
ance.    What  should  I  do  in  such  a  case? 

A.     Refer  him  to  the  Commissioner  I 

I  think  it  highly  beneficial  to  the  children  to  go  out  to  work,  for  it  keeps  them 
often  from  unfortunate  a.ssociations  on  the  reservation.  We  know  that  for  the  ten 
months  of  the  school  year  they  are  under  good  influences.  If  they  had  homes  to  go 
to  which  were  like  the  homes  of  our  Caucasian  children,  I  should  say  that  a  school 
year  of  ten  months  was  too  much.  I  think  it  is  jiLst  as  well  to  send  them  out  for  a 
couple  of  months  during  the  sc^hool  year,  giving  them  as  much  liberty  as  is  compat- 
ible with  the  running  of  the  school ;  send  them  out,  and  let  them  get  that  vital  con- 
tact with  the  world  which  does  us  all  so  much  good ;  let  them  learn  their  lessons  of 
industry  on  a  farm,  for  instance,  where  farming  is  carried  on  in  earnest,  and  not  in 
the  imitation  way  in  which  it  is  done  at  the  school  or  on  an  agency  farm.  Send 
them  into  shops  where  real  shop-work  is  done  to  earn  real  dollars,  not  merely  to 
preserve  school  discipline.     I  want  the  schools  credited  with  the  attendance  of  the 
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pupils  for  all  the  time  they  are  out  on  these  little  journeys  into  the  world,  for  the 
children  have  simply  changed  teachers;  they  have  passed  from  the  teacher  who  is 
salaried  by  the  Government  to  the  teacher  who  is  training  them  because  of  the  ac- 
tual value  he  gets  from  their  labor. 

Q.     How  about  sending  them  to  the  public  schools? 

A.  In  regard  to  the  public  schools,  I  will  say  that  theunore  Indian  children  we 
can  get  into  tnem  the  better  it  will  suit  me.  I  should  like  to  have  every  one  of 
them  in  a  public  school  instead  of  in  a  Government  school. 

Q.  When  the  pupils*  term  is  up,  which  is  usually  three  years,  would  it  not  be 
a  good  plan  to  let  them  go  out  and  work,  and  cut  them  off  from  their  school  supplies 
during  the  time  they  are  out,  not  letting  them  come  in  for  their  board  and  clothes, 
and  to  lie  around  the  school  all  day  Sunday,  going  back  on  Monday  morning?  I 
have  seen  this  done  in  the  school  where  I  am.  They  will  go  out  and  come  back  on 
Sunday  with  the  excuse  that  they  are  sick,  when  really  nothing  is  the  matter  with 
them.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  make  them  go  out  and  stay  out  during  the  two 
months,  providing  their  own  clothing  and  everything  they  need? 

A.  Yes,  if  they  can  earn  them.  That  suggestion  is  all  on  the  same  line  along 
which  I  have  been  talking.  The  Government  has,  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
pauperized  the  whole  rac*e  of  Indians.  It  is  our  business  to  try  to  neutralise  this  in- 
fluence and  reverse  the  practice. 

Q.  Are  the  larger  pupils  enrolled  in  a  day  si;hool  to  be  continued  on  the  roll 
and  counted  as  in  attendence  when  they  are  out  at  work  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  it  is  not  done  surreptitiously.  Be  candid  with  the  Office,  tell  us  what 
you  arelloing,  and  ask  authority.  I  purpose  to  carry  out  these  ideas  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  give  our  teachers  the  benefit  of  every  child  constructively  in  attendance, 
if  they  will  simply  take  charge  of  the  children  and  see  that  they  get  out  and  work 
at  some  gainful  occupation.  Such  outside  work  is  much  more  valuable  than  any 
they  could  do  in  the  class  room.  I  shall  evelry  time  be  very  glad  to  give  the  teach- 
er the  credit  of  having  done  his  or  her  whole  duty  if  the  children  are  brought  to  the 
school,  started  in  the  rudiments,  and  then  sent  out  to  places  where  they  can  be 
taught  a(*tually  to  do  something  for  profit. 

Q.  Should  the  old  Indians  and  their  children  be  educated,  and  is  it  to  be  forced 
on  them? 

A.  Some  of  the  old  Indians  have  learned  a  thing  or  two  of  late  years,  particu- 
larly those  who  have  come  into  close  contact  with  a  scJiool.  That  is  where  the 
day  school  is  doing  the  great  work.  It  is  right  under  the  nose  of  the  old  Indian, 
and  after  a  while  he  learns  to  respect  it.  (>f  course,  there  is  still,  among  some  of 
the  old  Indians,  a  very  great  opposition  to  education,  or  to  what  we  style  education. 
The  old-fashion  Indian  wants  his  child  to  follow  the  old  Indian  ways,  and  believes 
they  are  better  for  it.  We  have  to  put  the  school  proposition  on  very  practical 
ground  with  him.  First  we  appeal  to  his  instinct  of  self-protection.  We  say: 
"The  white  people  are  coming  into  your  country,  and  unless  you  and  your  people 
know  the  English  language  and  are  able  to  read  and  write  and  cipher  a  little  you 
cannot  hold  your  own  against  the  whites.  Now  it  will  do  no  good  for  you  to  say 
the  whites  ought  not  to  come — that  they  ought  to  stay  away  and  leave  you  alone— 
for  they  are  coming,  and  are  here.**  After  we  have  appealed  in  that  way,  if  he  still 
resists,  we  say  plainly  to  him  that  his  children  must  go  to  school  long  enough  to  learn 
the  simple  things,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  And  if  he  then  still  does  not  listen  to 
the  wonis  of  the  Government,  we  send  the  policeman  or  the  soldier  to  show  him  that 
we  mean  business. 

Q.  Is  there  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  the  different  tribes  throughout  the 
United  States?  And  how,  for  instance,  does  the  treatment  of  the  California  Indians 
by  the  Government  differ  from  that  of  the  more  savage  tribes? 

A.  A  full  answer  to  that  question  would  be  pretty  complex.  The  tribes  differ, 
of  course,  as  do  different  peoples  of  the  Caucasian  races,  and  we  have  to  adopt  a 
variety  of  methods  suited  to  the  respective  tribes.  We  treat  an  agricultural  people 
like  the  Hopis,  who  for  many  years  have  been  subsisting  in  a  poor  way  by  their  own 
labor,  in  a  very  different  fashion  from  that  in  which  we  treat  the  proud  and  warlike 
Sioux.  The  California  Indian,  in  my  judgment,  is  in  a  better  position  today  than 
nine-tenths  of  his  brethren  in  the  United  States,  and  he  is  so  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  less  for  him.  He  has  been  stripped  of  pretty  nearly  everything— a 
blessing  in  disguise,  for  by  virture  of  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  get  down  and 
work  for  a  living;  and  I  look  to  see  more  Indians  of  the  California  tribes  saved 
than  of  any  other  g^oup  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  outing  system,  and  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  this  question:     Suppose  a  person  comes  to  a  laige  school  to  get  fifty  pupils 
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to  work  for  him^  what  is  the  basis  of  choice  by  which  a  superintendent  or  teacher 
should  choose  those  fifty?    What  should  lead  him  in  his  choice? 

A.  I  will  tell  you  what  rule  I  should  apply :  I  should  study  mv  children  to 
know  who  among  them  would  receive  most  benefit  from  going  out — txiat  is,  which 
ones  show  some  capacity  for  appreciating  the  advantages  of  such  a  chance  to  touch 
elbows  with  the  world.  When  a  child  shows  a  disposition  toward  progress,  he 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  outing  rather  than  the  one  who  will  simply  take  a 
lesson  because  you  require  him  to,  and  let  it  run  out  of  his  mind  i£s  water  runs  off  a 
duck's  back.  It  is  a  mighty  good  plan,  whether  you  are  dealing  with  children  or 
"With  adults,  to  give  your  help  not  to  the  inert,  but  to  those  who  show  some  interest 
in  helping  themselves. 

JOINT   MEETING    OF   SUPERINTENDENTS*    AND   TEACHERS*    SECTIONS. 

Chairman—H.  E.  Wadsworth.  Superintendent  of  Shoshone  school  Wyo.    Secretary— C.  L.  Gates. 

Principal  Teacher.  Sherman  Institute.  Riverside.  Cal. 

Supt.  C.  W.  Grouse,  of  Fort  Apache  School,  Arizona,  introduced  the  subject  of 
getting  children  into  school,  and  said  if  parents  objected  to  sending  their  children 
to  school  it  was  difficult  to  handle  the  matter,  and  asked  for  a  remedy  other  than 
force. 

S.  A.  M.  Young,  teacher,  Pima  Reservation,  Arizona,  said  we  need  not  feel 
badly  if  we  must  use  compulsion  in  sending  children  away.  C.  F.  Swain,  of  Ca- 
huilla  day  school,  Cal.,  emphasized  Mr.  Young's  remarks  by  citing  instances  where 
persuasion  and  pleading  would  not  avail  and  force  did. 

Supt.  E.  B.  Atkinson,  of  Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona,  said  he  had  no  trouble 
in  filling  his  school  but  that  the  pupils,  after  completing  the  course,  were  opposed  to 
g^inf^  away  to  nonreservation  schools.  He  said  he  believed  in  force  with  justice 
and  judgment  in  such  cases. 

Supt.  Ira  C.  Deaver,  of  Fort  Yuma  School,  Arizona,  said  he  had  the  same  trouble 
at  Yuma  that  Supt.  Atkinson  spoke  of;  Uiat,  while  the  children  were  willing 
and  anxious  to  attend  school  there,  it  was  hard  to  set  them  to  go  away  to  school. 
He  advocated  building  up  day  schools  and  reservation  boarding  schoob,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  send  any  children  away. 

Supt.  L.  A.  Wright,  of  San  Jacinto,  Cal.,  said  that  he  had  requests  for  pupils  to  be 
sent  as  far  E^t  as  Haskell  and  Chilocco,  but  that  he  does  not  see  why  the  day 
schools  could  not  do  practically  the  same  work  as  the  boarding  schools ;  that  in  their 
schools  they  aimed  to  give  practical  instruction  in  both  literary  and  industrial  work ; 
and  that  he  believed  pupils  can  be  educated  in  day  schools  far  beyond  the  point  we 
think  possible. 

J.  E.  Maxwell,  additional  farmer  in  charge  of  Navaho  Indians  at  Leupp,  Ariz., 
said  he  had  no  experience  in  transferring  pupils,  but  believed  that  by  becoming 
acquainted  with  pupils  and  their  parents  they  can  be  led  to  see  the  advisability  of 
going  away  to  sciiool,  and  that  no  compulsion  would  be  necessary. 

Mrs.  Fannie  L.  Benavidez,  teacher  at  Sherman  Institute,  Cal.,  spoke  of  her  ex- 
perience in  collecting  pupils  for  non-reservation  schools,  and  stated  that  she  first 
tried  to  gain  the  confidence  of  parents  and  pupils ;  that  sometimes  she  would  not 
mention  her  mission  until  almost  ready  to  leave  the  reservation. 

Mrs.  Ida  McQuestion,  teacher  at  Puyallup  School,  Wash.,  said  that  one  of  the 
teachers  at  their  school,  who  was  very  successful  in  soliciting  pupils,  used  the  same 
methods  as  Mrs.  Benavidez  spoke  about — visiting  the  parents  in  their  homes  and 
entering  into  the  home  life.  She  said  that  the  old  Indians  would  often  send  their 
children  with  this  teacher  because  she  was  a  woman  and  they  did  not  like  to  say  no. 

W.  H.  Stanley,  teacher  at  Saboba  day  school,  Cal.,  said  he  admitted  the  lovelv 

aualities  of  women  but  that  different  Indians  had  different  characteristics;  that  while 
bat  method  would  work  sometimes,  it  would  not  always.  He  said  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  had  much  to  do  with  getting  pupils,  and  that  a  teacher  should  not 
hesitate  to  be  a  playmate  of  the  pupils  at  all  times  possible,  preserving  his  dignity 
and  authority  for  school  room  at  the  proper  time  and  place;  that  if  the  larger 
schools  would  advertise  more  by  means  of  pictures  and  literature  it  would  be  a  great 
inducement  for  pupils  to  seek  transfer  to  those  schools. 

Chairman  Wadsworth  then  spoke,  saying  Indians  should  be  trained  just  as  white 
people  under  the  same  circumstances;  that  in  their  state  there  is  a  compulsory 
school  law ;  that  while  it  did  not  apply  to  Indians,  he  told  the  Indians  that  he  would 
make  a  rule  that  would  apply  to  tnem,  and  that  every  child  of  school  age  would 
have  to  be  in  school ;  that  the  next  year  there  was  no  aifficulty  in  securing  all  chil- 
dren of  school  age. 
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Fred  B.  Freeland,  teacher,  Colville  Agency,  Wa»hington,  said  he  had  noticed 
that  pictures  of  different  schools,  and  of  the  work  done  there,  often  interested  and 
created  a  desire  on  the  part  of  pupils  of  the  smaller  schools  to  go  where  they 
would  have  better  advantages. 

Supt.  C.  H.  Asbury,  of  Carson  school,  Nev.,  said  he  had  observed  in  the  differ- 
ent schools  with  which  he  had  to  deal  that  the  personality  of  the  teacher  meant 
everything;  that  one  school,  in  particular,  which  was  always  filled,  had  a  teacher 
whom  the  pupils 'respected  very  highly,  and  that  the  President  and  Commissioner 
Leupp  were  no  authority  in  comparison  with  this  teacher.  He  believed  that  the 
schools  that  had  difficulty  in  getting  pupils  to  attend  had  teachers  who  failed  to  get 
in  touch  with  pupils  or  parents. 

Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  said:  I  have  always 
noticed  that  in  an  army  the  man  who  knows  most  about  how  the  battle  should  oe 
fought  is  the  soldier  stationed  in  one  part  of  the  field,  while  the  general  on  the  hill- 
top, whose  position  enables  him  to  survey  the  whole  field,  knows  the  least.  My 
friends,  if  frankness  is  a  fault,  I  must  confess  that  it  is  one  of  mine,  and  I  might  as 
well  tell  you  now  that  the  non-reservation  school  is  doomed.  There  are  perhaps  a 
half-dozen  isuch  schools  that  furnish  practically  all  the  educational  facilities  which 
are  offered  to  Indians  in  certain  districts,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  continue  these 
for  some  time  to  come.  As  for  the  rest  of  them,  their  discontinuance  ought  to  pro- 
ceed as  rapidly  as  possible  in  view  of  the  strong  pressure  that  will  doubtless  be 
brought  to  bear  in  their  behalf  by  certain  communities  whose  chief  reason  for  ex- 
istence is  the  presence  of  these  schools  there. 

The  little  reservation  day  school  is  treated  as  the  educational  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  Service  under  my  administration.  What  the  Indian  child  really  needs,  and  all 
that  the  Government  is  called  upon  to  give  him,  is  training  in  the  rudimentarv 
branches.  And  this  he  can  get,  and  ought  to  get,  right  at  home,  in  close  touch 
with  his  own  people,  without  going  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  country  in 
which  he  must  spend  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  want  to  appeal  to  the  logical  sense  which  I  trust  is  in  work- 
ing order  in  all  our  minds,  though  perhaps  it  is  overlaid  a  little  with  dust  in  some 
of  them.  I  want  to  ask  you  where  you  can  find  anything  in  our  American  system 
of  education  which  corresponds  to  the  notion  of  the  Government's  taking  an  Indian 
child  from  one  part  of  the  country,  carrying  him  off  to  some  other  and  distant  part, 
educating  him  there,  and  then  turning  him  loose  to  take  care  of  himself  in  any  way 
he  can  ?  We  certainly  do  not  do  that  with  the  children  of  our  own  race ;  if  we  did  there 
would  be  a  riot  tomorrow.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  down  to  with  the  Indian  is 
precisely  what  we  have  started  with,  and  continued  with,  in  the  education  of  the  white 
child  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  At  the  basis  of  all  education  in  this  country  is  the 
little  cross-roads  red  schoolhouse.  Now,  we  have  got  something  to  correspond  with 
that  in  the  Indian  Service  in  the  little  day  school,  planted  right  in  the  midst  of  a 
tribe,  where  the  children  attend  school  during  the  day  and  return  to  their  homes  at 
night,  and  where  their  parents  daily  absorb  something  of  what  the  children  have 
been  doing. 

Years  ago  I  had  my  attention  especially  called  to  the  value  of  one  of  these  day 
schools  in  visiting  the  Walpi  pueblo.  I  lived  in  the  hoiLse  of  one  of  the  snake  priests 
while  there  and  it  gave  me  a  chance  to  study  the  Indians  at  close  range.  A  mother 
and  her  two  little  daughters  took  care  of  our  party ;  they  kept  our  room  clean,  they 
made  our  beds,  they  cooked  our  food,  they  did  everything  that  ordinary  housekeep- 
ers would  'do,  and  everything  was  done  pretty  well.  I  finally  asked  the  mother  where 
she  learned  all  this,  and  she  said,  "My  daughters  taught  me."  "Where  did  your 
daughters  learn  it?"  I  asked.     "At  the  little  day  school  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa," 

Now,  there  is  your  practical  result!  And  1  believe  in  it  so  thoroughly  that  I 
insist  that  the  rudimentary  training  given  in  our  day  schools  must  be  given  by 
force  if  necessary.  Above  the  ignorant  parent's  choice  or  notions,  the  needs  of  the 
child  and  the  right  of  the  Government  to  intelligent  citizenship  are  to  be  considered. 
The  child  must  learn  English — to  read,  to  write,  and  to  handle  simple  figures — so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  protect  himself  in  his  dealings  with  the  white  men  who  sur- 
roimd  him.  The  children  can  usually  be  induced  to  come  to  school  by  kindness,  by 
persuasion,  by  the  usual  arts  of  child-attraction ;  but  to  school  they  must  come, 
whether  their  parents  wish  them  to  or  not — at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  need  be. 
One  faction  of  the  Oraibi  Indians,  known  locally  as  the  "Hostjiles,"  informed  me 
last  summer  that  that  could  not  be  done !  Now,  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  functions 
of  the  Roosevelt  administrations  to  accomplish  impossibilities,  and  my  response  to 
these  Indians  was  sent  in  care  of  a  squad  of  cavalry.  In  my  first  negotiations  with 
them  I  had  given  them  the  privilege  of  sending  their  children  to  any  school  they 
might  choose.     What  was  more,  I  had  told  them  that  they  could  have  all  the  day 
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schools  they  wanted,  right  there  at  home,  but  that  their  children  must  go  to  school 
somewhere,  even  if  they  had  to  be  carried  off  by  force.  They  replied  that  such  talk 
was  all  nonsense ;  that  they  had  heard  it  many  times  before,  but  that  nothing  ever 
came  of  it.  I  told  them  that  perhaps  that  was  true,  but  that  now  they  were  hearing 
it  again,  and  that  when  they  heard  it  from  me  I  meant  every  word  I  said. 

After  the  troops  went  to  see  them,  I  again  told  them  that  they  could  take  their 
choice  of  schools,  but  that  their  children  must  go  somewhere.  I  appealed  to  them 
in  this  way — that  it  is  not  a  question  of  any  good  to  come  to  the  Government,  ex- 
cepting indirectly,  but  that  it  was  the  rights  of  their  children  that  I  was  standing 
up  for,  especially  their  right  to  learn  enough  to  enable  them  to  cope  wtih  the  whites 
in  ordinary  intercourse  when  they  grew  up.  I  assured  the  older  Indians,  moreover, 
that  I  had  no  purpose  of  forcing  the  higher  branches  of  learning  upon  any  of  their 
children.  They  retorted  that  their  people  did  not  want  anything  to  do  with  the 
whites ;  that  their  fathers  had  earned  them  not  to  let  their  children  go  to  school  and 
learn  white  ways ;  and  that  they  intended  to  follow  the  advice  of  their  fathers  rath- 
er than  of  Washington.  When  it  became  plain  that  there  was  no  use  in  longer  try- 
ing persuasion,  the  only  alternative  was  to  take  the  children  away  from  them  by 
main  strength.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  not  a  tear  was  shed,  nor  was  there  a  whim- 
per, on  the  part  of  the  children  in  parting  from  their  parents.  They  liked  to  go  to 
school,  and  went  with  the  troops  perfectly  quietly,  for  the  soldiers  were  kind  and 
gentle  with  them. 

Now,  there  was  also  a  **Friendly'*  faction  at  Oraibi,  but  I  had  studied  Indians 
too  long  to  cherish  illusions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  professions  of  good  will  on  the 
part  of  this  Friendly  faction.  I  assumed  uiat  their  friendliness  was  largely  for 
strategic  purposes.  The  chief  of  the  Friendlies  was  one  Tewaquaptewa.  /U  he  as- 
pired to  being  recognized  by  our  Government  because  of  his  loyalty  and  obedience, 
we  suggested  to  him  that  the  only  way  he  could  fit  himself  for  properly  ruling  his 
people  was  to  learn  to  speak  the  language  in  which  the  laws  of  the  land  are  written 
— the  language  of  the  Grovernment  that  he  was  expecting  to  uphold  him.  We  told 
him  that  he  could  go  to  any  school  he  might  select,  and  asked, him  which  he 
preferred.  Now,  this  man  was  35  years  old,  and  naturally  loath  to  go  to  school,  so 
he  took  refuge  in  the  argument  that  it  would  be  a  g^eat  hardship  for  him  to  part 
with  his  family  long  enough  to  take  a  course  at  school.  We  met  this  with  the  com- 
ment that  the  way  the  white  man  got  along  when  he  was  going  away  and  didn*t 
wish  to  leave  his  family,  was  to  take  his  family  with  him.  This  seemed  to  leave 
the  Friendly  chief  with  no  further  objection  to  fall  back  upon ;  as  a  result,  you  may 
go  to  Riverside  and  witness  the  unique  spectacle  of  an  Indian  chief  and  his  family 
all  attending  school  together ;  and  I  would  just  as  lief  extend  that  practice  all  over 
in  the  Indian  country  if  the  old  Indians  would  go  on  such  terms,  but  the  children 
must  go,  whether  or  no.  Not  even  a  battery  of  artillery  could  keep  the  young  In- 
dian away  from  school  if  I  had  my  way.  I  would  train  him  amid  his  own  natural  en- 
vironment, giving  him  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  three  R*s  to  enable  him  to  hold 
his  own.  Tnat  is  all  I  should  feel  called  upon  to  give  him,  and  that  is  all  I  should 
demand  his  learning. 

Now,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  children  to  non-reservation  schools. 
When  I  was  on  the  Navajo  reservation  the  other  day  the  Indians  near  Fort  Defiance 
asked  for  a  council.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  them  in  the  presence  of  a  lot  of  Indian 
Service  people  who  had  gathered  there,  including  one  or  two  non-reservation  school 
superintendents.  During  our  talk  one  of  the  Indians  said  to  me :  **How  about  send- 
ing our  children  a  long  way  off  to  school?  Have  we  got  to  do  that?"  "No,"  I 
answered,  "you  haven't  got  to,  if  you  will  send  them  somewhere  close  at  home.** 
••But,"  said  he,  "what  are  we  to  do  in  a  case  like  this?  A  white  man  comes 
driving  up  to  my  hogan  in  a  fine  buggy  with  yellow  wheels.  He  says  he  wants  my 
child  to  take  to  his  school  a  long  distance  away.  He  talks  very  nice,  and  shows  us 
pictures,  and  tells  us  what  a  beautiful  school  his  is ;  and  bye-and-bye  my  wife  and  I 
consent  to  let  him  have  our  child  to  carry  away.  Then  the  child  rails  sick,  and  we 
know  nothing  about  it  till  this  man  sends  it  back  to  the  reservation  all  weak  and 
ready  to  die ;  and  the  first  we  know  of  it,  the  agent  sends  me  word  that  my  child 
has  been  left  at  the  agency  all  sick  and  weak,  or  perhaps  dead,  and  tells  me  to  come 
and  get  it.  Now,  that's  all  wrong.  What  shall  we  do  about  it?"  "Why,"  I  re- 
plied, "your  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands:  don't  send  your  child  away.  Pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  man  in  the  buggy  with  yellow  wheels." 

I  had  hardly  uttered  the  remark  when  I  felt  a  tug  at  my  coat,  and,  looking 
around,  I  found  one  of  the  superintendents  staring  up  at  me  with  a  scared  look, 
and  asking  in  a  hoarse  stage  whisper:  "But  what  is  to  become  of  my  school?"  I 
answered:  **I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  much  care.  The  Indians  and  the  Indian 
Service  do  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  your  school;  the  school  is  to  minister  to  the  In- 
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dians,  not  the  Indians  to  the  school  !**  Now,  as  far  as  I  have  to  say,  the  policy  of 
the  Indian  establishment  is  going  to  be  a  diminishing^  policy,  not  a  pay-roll  policy, 
and  we  are  goinf  to  get  rid  of  the  non-reservation  schools  wherever  we  can. 

There  is  another  matter  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to,  and  that  is  the  practice 
of  furnishing  clothes  and  serving  noonday  meals  at  some  of  the  day  schools.  No 
State  or  local  authority  does  that  for  its  own  children,  and  it  must  be  stopped  some 
time  in  the  Indian  Service;  for  we  have  got  to  prepare  the  Indian  for  citizenship  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  among  his  lessons  must  be  that  of  independence.  Of 
course,  some  of  you  will  argue  that  if  the  noonday  meal  is  eliminated  the  parents 
will  not  send  their  children  to  school.  Well,  that  depends.  At  some  of  our  little 
day  schools  already  the  children  bring  their  lunches  with  them,  and  I  have  discover- 
ed this  result,  that  the  mothers  are  now  showing  considerable  pride  in  seeing  which 
of  the  children  will  have  the  best  lunch.  The  mothers  are  beginning  to  show  some 
of  the  same  spirit  also  in  the  matter  of  clothing  their  youngsters,  where  we  have 
cut  off  the  Government  gratuity. 

So,  bear  in  mind,  my  friends,  from  now  forward  as  long  as  I  remain  Commission- 
er, that  the  day  school  is  always  to  be  the  first  subject  for  consideration  in  Indian 
education,  the  first  thing  to  be  cared  for.  The  Agent  or  Superintendent  who 
aspires  to  recognition  at  the  Indian  Office  will  get  it  soonest  by  setting  up  as  many  day 
schools  as  he  can  attend  to.  As  long  as  the  money  holds  out  and  he  can  find  children 
to  fill  them,  any  Superintendent  shall  have  all  the  day  schools  that  he  can  establish. 

In  regard  to  compulsory  removal  of  children  to  non-reservation  schools,  that 
must  stop !  There  must  be  no  more  force  used  to  send  children  away,  if  they  are 
sent  away  at  all.  If  you  know  children  whose  talents  and  ambitions  will  warrant 
their  taking  a  higher  course  than  they  can  get  at  home,  try  to  persuade  them  if  you 
choose,  but  do  not  bring  any  pressure  to  bear,  for  the  Indian,  like  the  white  man, 
must  lie  in  the  bed  he  makes  for  himself.  The  lessons  that  are  of  most  worth  to 
any  of  us  are  the  lessons  of  oiu*  own  experience.  The  mistakes  that  we  make  are 
the  best  steps  upon  which  we  can  possibly  rise.  This  is  just  as  true  of  the  Indian  as 
of  the  white  man.  He  is  a  human  being  like  the  rest  of  us.  And  if  he  does  not 
care  to  educate  his  children  beyond  the  mere  beginnings  of  learning  which  we  com- 
pel all  children — red,  white  or  otherwise — to  acquire,  the  responsibility  for  the  re- 
sult will  rest  with  him,  not  with  us. 

ROUND   TABLE   CONFERENCtlS — MATRONS*    SECTION. 

(Two  Sessions.) 

Chairman— Mrs.  Elsie  E.  Newton,  Special  Asrent,  Washingrton,  D.  C.    Secretary— Miss  A.  M.  Chin- 

srrin.  Matron,  Pima  School.  Arizona. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  who,  in  her  opening  talk,  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  the  Matrons*  work.  Among  other  things  she  said :  The 
Indian  child  may  be  more  orderly  but  he  is  not  as  cleanly  as  the  white  child;  and  he 
has,  besides,  generations  of  uncleanline^  behind  him.  Cleanliness  becomes  a  great 
necessity  when  the  Indian  changes  his  mode  of  life  and  comes  into  closer  contact 
with  the  white  man.  The  matron  stands  in  the  relation  of  mother  to  the  Indian 
children;  the  resiK>nsibiUty  for  their  physical  welfare  in  the  school  depends  chiefly 
upon  her.  She  should  be  wise  in  adapting  them  to  the  change  from  camp  life  to 
school  life.  Proper  ventilation  in  the  dormitories  is  important,  as  often  the  Indian 
child  suffers  in  coming  into  steam-heated  houses.  Some  teaching  along  this  line  is 
necessary.  Sanitation  and  hygiene  are  the  first  essentials  of  a  home,  although  this 
does  not  deny  to  outward  appearance  its  proper  place.  She  described  the  home  of 
an  Indian  school  graduate  who  had  returned  to  the  reservation  to  live— the  house 
was  modem  in  style,  its  equipment  and  adornment  a  good  imitation  of  an  average 
American  home,  but  the  ventilation  was  wretched  and  other  sanitary  features  were 
lacking. 

The  clothing  supplied  for  Indian'  schools  was  then  taken  up  in  detail.  The  dis- 
cussion of  hats  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  present  straw  hats  are  not  blocked  to 
suit  the  Indian's  head,  and  are  unadapted  to  the  needs  of  both  g^rls  and  boys. 

The  matrons  expressed  themselves  as  wishing  for  single  beds,  only,  in  the  dormi- 
tories. 

Blankets,  needles,  underwear  and  household  commodities  in  general  were  dis- 
cussed. 

The  chairman  inquired  of  seamstresses  their  ideas  of  adapting  our  styles  of  dress 
to  the  Indian  figure,  and  also  regarding  the  wraps  most  useful. 

Mr.  Close  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  importance  of  a  uniform  system  of  cut- 
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ting  throughout  the  Indian  Service  and  announced  that  cutting  and  fitting  lessons 
would  be  given  free  during  the  institute  to  all  who  cared  to  avail  themselves  of  in- 
struction in  the  Vienna  Svstem,  which  is  used  in  the  Indii^n  Schools. 

At  the  second  session  Mr.  Close  demonstrated  the  draughting  of  patterns  after 
the  Vienna  System  and  explained  the  cutting,  basting  and  ntting  of  a  waist  and  the 
measuring  and  draughting  of  a  skirt. 

The  chairman  further  discussed  the  materials  purchased  this  year  and  the  im- 
portance of  aprons,  the  use  of  buttons  and  other  supplies.  She  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  teaching  the  Indian  child  to  do  certain  individual  things.  So  much  time 
is  necessarily  taken  up  in  the  routine  work  of  keeping  a  school  in  order  that  the 
child  often  goes  home  less  crapable  than  he  should  be  in  some  directions.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  sewing  room  the  pressure  is  usually  such  that  only  one  or  two  girls  out 
of  the  detail  are  accomplished  in  button-hole  makinK*  Now,  all  the  necessary 
underwear  is  bought  ready-made,  and  seamstresses  should  have  much  more  time  for 
individual  teaching. 

In  conclusion,  it  was  suggested  that  rag  car]>ets  be  made  at  the  sirhools  from 
waste  from  the  sewing  room ;  that  each  school  endeavor  to  make  its  own  loom  and 
to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  Indian  designs  and  coloring. 

RESOI.rTIONS. 

Resolved  that,  as  this  is  the  first  time  a  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
ever  attended  our  Annual  Institute,  we  hereby  express  our  appreciation  of  his  pres- 
ence throughout  this  meeting;  that  we  are  grateful  for  his  advice  and  encourage- 
ment; that  we  will  use  our  best  efforts  in  fostering  the  native  art  of  the  Indian;  and 
that  we  will  faithfully  and  loyally  strive  to  carry  out  the  policies  he  has  outlined. 

Resolved  further ,  that  we  greatly  appreciate  the  untiring  and  efficient  efforts  of 
Superintendent  Reel  in  introducing  into  our  schools  practical  methods  of  instruction, 
and  her  persistent  labors  which  have  made  this  Institute  the  most  successful  yet  held : 

That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Harwood  Hall,  President  of  the  Department, 
for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  our  meetings,  and 
for  his  courtesy  in  ent^taining  the  Indian  workers  at  Sherman  Institute;  that  we 
are  grateful  to  the  teachers  and  students  of  Sherman  Institute  who  have  so  ably 
demonstrated  to  the  public  the  practical  training  given  at  that  noted  school ;  and 
that  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  and  benefit  of  meeting  with  the  National 
Educational  Association: 

That  we  acknowledge  the  courtesies  extended  and  the  hospitality  of  the  people 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  that  we  thank  the  local  press  for  the  extensive  reports  of  our 
proceedings. 

ADDBESS    BY    HON.    FRANCIS    K.    I.EUPP,    COMMISSIONER    OF   INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 

Delivered  at  Los  Ansreles.  Cal..  at  a  General  Session  of  the  National  Eklucational  Association. 

When  I  was  asked  the  other  day  to  take  part  in  this  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
it  was  with  the  understanding  that  I  should  give  you  only  ten  minutes  of  rather 
rambling  talk,  and  that  is  all  I  could  hope  to  do.  The  subject  which  has  engrossed 
so  much  of  my  life  is  so  large,  and  embraces  so  much,  that  it  would  take  weeks  to 
lay  it  before  you  in  anythinfi^  like  detail. 

You  have  millions  of  children  to  educate;  I  have  only  some  300,000,  but  a  good 
many  of  these  are  grown  up,  which  makes  the  task  rather  diffi(5ult.  The  Indian  is 
an  adult  child.  He  has  the  physical  attributes  of  the  adult  with  the  mentality  of 
about  our  fourteen-year  old  boy.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  that  we  have  met  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  presented  in  his  case  has  been  the  failure  of  the  two  races 
to  understand  eacn  other.  Our  race  has  been  misled  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the 
two  extreme  views  that  we  g^t  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  continent.  The  Elastem 
view,  usually  termed  the  philanthropic  view,  is  that  the  Indian  is  a  perfect  being, 
and  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  white  race  to  keep  him  alive  by  giving  him  every- 
thing in  sight.  At  the  other  extreme  stand  the  ^roup  of  persons  who  insist  that  the 
Indian  is  a  poor  creature,  a  mere  cumberer  of  the  earth ;  and  the  white  men  who 
hold  this  view,  when  they  get  to  the  last  degree  of  generosity  and  benevolence, 
treat  him  as  they  treat  a  dog  to  whom  they  throw  a  bone  to  keep  him  from  starving. 

And  so,  between  the  philanthropist  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  eminently  **practi- 
cal**  citizen  on  the  other,  with  a  little  interlarding  of  the  old  school  geographies,  we 
obtain  a  very  extraordinary  view  of  the  Indian.  One  of  the  things  we  are  taught 
in  our  school  books,  for  instance,  is  that  the  Indian  has  no  sense  of  humor — that  he 
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is  a  grim  and  morbid  soul.  •  My  friends,  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake  in  the 
world.  No  people  have  a  keener  sense  of  humor  than  the  Indians.  Around  their 
camp  fires  at  night  I  have  heard  them  tell  fimny  story  after  story,  and  the  laughter 
has  kept  up  as  long  as  there  was  anyone  awake  to  respond. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  was  visiting  the  Klamath  reservation  in  Oregon  and  had  the 
Indians  at  a  council.  I  had  only  recently  appointed  a  new  superintendent  there 
with  the  duties  of  an  agent,  and  I  said  to  them :  **My  friends,  while  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  thing  here  which  I  like — the  way  you  build  your  houses,  the  way  you 
cultivate  your  fields,  and  the  way  you  care  for  your  cattle,  the  self-dependent  spirit 
you  show — still,  there  are  certain  things  I  should  like  you  to  improve  in.  I  have 
given  you  a  first-rate  agent,  who  takes  the  greatest  interest  in  your  affairs.  I 
selected  him  because  he  had  done  so  well  everywhere  else,  and  I  know  that  he  is 
doing  well  for  you,  too.  But  since  I  have  been  here  and  living  in  his  house,  I  have 
observed  that  at  any  and  all  times,  waking  or  sleeping,  he  is  subject  to  your  de- 
mands. When  we  are  at  the  table  at  meals,  you  call  him  out;  when  he  is  jiat 
ready  to  go  to  bed,  vou  call  him  down  stairs ;  and  all  for  business  which  could  ha,ve 
been  transacted  earlier  in  the  day,  or  could  just  as  well  go  over  until  the  mor- 
row. Now,  my  friends,  an  agent,  like  every  one  else  in  this  world,  mvsi  havt  some 
time  to  rest. 

Then  I  paused  a  little,  to  let  the  idea  sink  in ;  when  an  old  man  over  in  the  cor- 
ner, who  spoke  a  little  English,  piped  out:  **The  last  agent  rested  all  the  time!** 
(  Laughter. ) 

We  hear  also  that  the  Indian  is  dishonest.  People  tell  you  that  you  must  not 
leave  a  thing  around  loose  or  the  Indians  will  steal  it.  You  may  remember  the 
story  of  the  good  Bishop  who  was  crossing  a  reservation,  and,  when  night  came, 
began  looking  around  him.  **What  are  you  looking  for?**  inquired  his  Indian 
guide.  "A  place  to  hide  my  watch,  my  purse  and  other  valuables,**  he  answered. 
Oh,  never  mind  that,**  said  the  Indian,  **there  isn*t  a  white  man  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  here.*'    (Laughter.) 

A  delegation  of  Osage  Indians  visited  me  at  Washington  about  three  years  ago. 
After  we  had  had  along  council,  a  sub-chief  put  his  hand  down  under  his  blanket  and 
drew  forth  a  scroll,  which  he  handed  me  saying:  "I  wish  my  father  would  look  at 
what  is  in  this  scroll,  and  tell  me  whether  it  is  Tike  what  we  nave  been  talking  about 
here  today.**  I  opened  it,  and  found  that  it  was  a  parchment  writing  signed  by 
Thomas  Jefferson's  Secretary  of  War,  setting  forth  the  friendly  relations  between 
the  Government  and  the  Indians,  and  closing  substantially  as  follows:  ** Attached 
to  this  parchment  is  a  chain  of  pure  gold.  Until  that  gold  shall  tarnish,  the  friend- 
ship between  the  white  man  and  his  red  brother  shall  remain  undimmed.**  I  looked 
in  the  upper  left  hand  comer,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  chain— a  very  g^ood 
one  about  18  inches  long  and  heavy.  It  was  intact,  just  as  when,  in  1804,  President 
Jefferson's  Secretary  of  War  had  fastened  it  to  the  parchment.  One  hundred  yeais 
had  elapsed.  In  the  interval,  these  Indians  had  gone  through  many  vicissitudes  of 
fortune;  they  had  lived  in  tents,  in  holes  in  the  ground,  in  brush  houses,  in  log 
houses;  they  had  not  had  a  bank  or  safety  vault  in  which  to  deposit  this  parchment; 
and  yet  in  all  those  hundred  years,  the  chain  had  not  found  its  way  to  the  pawn 
shop!  I  think,  on  honesty,  those  Indians  could  give  points  to  San  Francisco!  (Ap- 
plause ) 

Well,  we  hear  that  the  Indian  is  naturally  a  dependant  creature,  and  that  he 
enjoys  the  pauperized  condition  to  which  an  ill-judged  philanthropy  has  degraded 
so  many  of  his  people. 

Why,  my  friends,  in  1H95,  the  Navajo  Indians  had  had  a  particularly  hard  win- 
ter. They  had  lost  tnultitudes  of  their  sheep,  their  crops  had  failed,  and  they  were 
reduced  to  eating  their  ponies,  which  is  about  the  last  thing  to  which  Indians  will 
resort.  Someone  in  Congress  intrtxiuced  a  paragraph  into  tne  Indian  appropriation 
bill,  granting  $^20,00()  to  nirnish  rations  to  the  tribe.  No  sooner  had  the  news  found 
its  way  to  Arizona,  than  I  received  letters  from  two  old  Navajo  head  men,  implor- 
ing me  to  use  all  the  influence  I  possessed  to  prevent  Congress  from  passing  that 
appropriation.  Why?  "Because we  do  not  want  our  young  men  to  learn  to  eat  the 
bread  of  the  Government !"     ( Applause. ) 

If  that  had  happened  among  white  people,  you  would  call  it  a  pretty  fine  exhi- 
bition of  character :     I  do  not  know  why  it  is  not  equally  fine  among  reel  people. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  we  can  never  do  anything  toward  really  civilizing  the 
Indian,  because  he  is  not  "adaptable." 

My  old  friend  Quanah  Parker,  chief  of  the  Comanches,  used  to  do  a  vreat  many 
favors  for  the  cattle  men  who  were  down  in  his  country,  looking  after  their  affairs, 
seeing  that  his  Indians  did  not  kill  their  stock,  and  so  on.  By  and  by  the  cattle 
men  thought  tliey  would  give  him  a  rather  nice  present  in  token  of  their  apprecia- 
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tion.  They  first  gave  him  money  to  build  a  house,  as  he  had  said  that  he  would 
prefer  a  nice  house  to  anything  else.  The  next  year  they  came  around  but  found 
no  house  there,  and  askcxl  Quanah  the  reason.  **Oh,**  answered  Quanah,  **I  had 
some  debts  to  pay  and  some  poor  people  to  feed,  and  the  money  is  all  gone.**  So 
the  cattle  men  concluded  to  build  the  house  themselves.  One  who  was  to  have 
contributed  to  the  fund  was  abroad  at  the  time  the  hat  was  passed,  and  when  he  re- 
turned he  said:  **Quanah,  I  didn*t  get  a  chance  to  help  build  your  house,  but  I 
would  like  to  give  you  something  to  put  into  it — a  nice  piece  of  furniture  or  some- 
thing like  that.  '^Now,  what  shaU  it  be?"  "Well,"  responded  Quanah,  "I  would 
like  a  roller  top  desk,  and  a  chair  that  goes  around  like  this" — indicating  the  mo- 
tion of  a  revolving  diair.  "Why,  my  friend,"  protested  the  cattle  man,  "What 
would  you  do  with  a  roller-top  desk?  You  don't  know  how  to  write."  "Oh,"  re- 
spondciid  Quanah,  "I  can  sit  in  the  chair  and  put  my  feet  on  the  desk,  and  put  a  big 
cigar  in  my  mouth,  and  hold  a  newspaper  up  before  me — so — and  when  a  white 
roan  comes  and  knocks  at  my  door,  I  can  say:  "Go  'way,  I'm  busy  now!"  (Ap- 
plause and  laughter. ) 

Now,  of  course,  these  things  deal  with  externals,  but  with  the  large  part  of  the 
white  people  who  criticize,  externals  count  for  everything.  There  is  a  widespread 
idea  that  if  you  can  strip  an  Indian  of  his  buckskin  and  his  beads,  and  put  him  into 
a  broadcloth  coat,  and  give  him  a  high  hat  and  polished  boots,  you  have  civilized 
him.  In  the  statistical  appendix  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  there  used  to  be  a  column  in  which  was  given  the  number  of  Indians  who  had 
either  adopted,  wholly  or  in  part,  "civilized  dress."  That  column  was  about  the  first 
thing  I  ran  my  blue  pencil  through  when  I  came  into  office.  I  struck  it  out  because 
I  did  not  believe  that  it  told  anybody  anything  worth  telling.  What  I  cared  for 
was  the  man  under  the  clothing— not  the  clothing  itself.  After  I  had  stricken  out 
the  table,  many  good  people  among  the  audiences  I  addressed  used  to  ask  me  why  I 
had  done  so.  I  answered,  becaase  it  had  kept  me  solving  so  many  puzzles;  and 
then  I  explained :  For  example,  one  old  Indian  in  the  southwest  who  always  comes 
to  see  me  whenever  I  am  in  this  neighborhood,  even  if  he  has  to  walk  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles  to  shake  my  hand,  feels  impelled  to  dress  himself  in  ceremonial  cos- 
tume when  he  is  about  to  come  into  my  presence.  This  costume  consists  of  a  night- 
gown. (Laughter.)  Now,  we  all  know  that  a  nightgown  constitutes  a  part  of  a 
civilized  costume  for  the  white  man,  at  least  through  a  certain  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  why  not  for  the  Indian  in  the  other  part?  And  so  I  was  puzzled  and 
distressed  by  trying  to  decide  into  whicJi  column  to  put  mv  old  Indian  friend— 
whether  among  those  who  have  adopted  civilized  dress  wholly,  or  those  who  have 
adopted  it  only  in  part.     (Laughter  and  applause). 

That  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  sort  of  logic  which  appeals  to  a  great  number  of 
people  who  have  undertaken  the  civilization  and  education  of  the  Indian.  Their 
idea  seems  to  be  that  we  should  put  something  on  the  outside  of  him  and  drive  it 
down  into  him  by  force,  instead  of  stirring  up  something  on  the  inside  of  him  and 
developing  it  until  it  comes  out  of  itself. 

One  of  the  very  worst  mistakes  we  have  made  is  trying  to  do  everything  for  him 
with  too  much  uniformity.  There  Is  no  race  of  people,  I  venture  to  say,  who  have 
more  native  individuality  than  the  Indians,  and  I  believe  most  heartily  in  drawing 
it  out  and  cultivating  it.  The  poorest  thing  we  can  do  with  the  Indians  is  to  put 
them  into  a  machine  at  one  end  and  turn  a  crank  and  grind  them  out  at  the  other 
end,  carefully  molded  citizens,  all  after  one  pattern.  The  Indians  have  race  char- 
acteristics which  differ  from  ours,  but  some  of  which  are  very  good  of  their  kind. 
Thev  have  their  own  art  ideals,  and  you  will  find  in  nearly  every  Indian  the  instinct 
of  the  artist.  The  old  way  of  handling  this  matter  in  the  schools  was  to  put  before 
the  children  designs  of  our  own  preparing  and  telling  them  to  copy  these.  We  have 
got  away  from  that.  If  you  want  to  see  how  far,  go  up  to  the  Normal  building  to- 
morrow and  look  at  the  exhibit — a  small  one  and  very  hastily  gathered— which  Miss 
De  Cora,  our  Indian  teacher  of  native  art  at  Carlisle,  has  brought  here  to  show  what 
her  little  people  are  doing.  She  is  drawing  out  what  is  already  in  them,  instead  of 
cramming  them  with  something  from  oubiide.  There,  again,  is  Indian  music. 
Plenty  of  people  will  tell  you  that  Indian  music  consists  of  only  a  guttural  whine, 
puuctuated  with  beats  on  a  tom-tom.  They  have  ignored  all  that  is  best  in  Indian 
music  and  taken  the  lowest  types  of  it  as  types  of  all.  European  composers 
have  not  been  so  foolish.  They  have  seen  how  much  in  Indian  music  is  worthy  of 
preservation  and  have  exclaimed  at  our  negligence  in  letting  this  resource  die  out 
through  our  failure  to  recognize  its  value. 

I  am  trying  to  bring  our  Service  back  into  the  right  track  in  this  regard  also. 
I  want  the  children  in  our  Indian  schools  to  be  able  to  sing  the  songs  of  their  people, 
just  as  Germans,  though  living  among  us,  sing  the  songs  of  their  fatherland — you 
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have  heard  some  of  them  here  tonight.  I  want  our  schools  to  encourge  the  children 
to  sing  their  own  songs,  and  in  their  own  language.  At  Oraibi,  one  of  our  most 
successful  teachers,  ^liss  Stanley,  has  her  children  bring  the  songs  siuig  to  them  by 
their  mothers  in  the  nursery  and  sing  them  in  the  class  room.  When  she  opens  the 
day  with  these  little  songs,  the  children  attack  the  rest  of  their  work  with  a  spirit 
and  snap  unknown  to  children  who  have  to  start  the  day  in  the  ordinary  way. 

I  see,  my  friends,  that  I  have  exhausted  my  time,  and  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  kind  attention  and  indulgence.  I  am  already  due  at  a  gathering  of  my 
fellows  in  the  Indian  Service  in  another  place,  but  I  could  not  resist  the  invitation 
to  come  here  and  say  these  few  words  of  greeting — the  greeting  of  one  laborer  to 
other  laborers. in  a  similar  field;  and  to  remind  you  that,  although  your  task  seems 
discouraging  at  times,  it  is  a  great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  aiid  that  one  day 
you  will  realize  that  there  is  more  real  joy  in  the  heat  of  struggle  than  can  be  found  in 
the  fulfilled  accomplishment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

This  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  is  a  product  of  the 
printing  department  of  the  Chilocco  Indian  Training  School,  located  at  Chilocco, 
Oklahoma.  The  names  of  the  students,  members  of  the  class  in  printing,  who  ex- 
ecuted the  work,  are  here  given : 

Louis  Roy,  (Sioux),  Sisseton,  South  Dakota. 

Dan  DeVine,  C Chippewa),  Buswell,  Wisconsin. 

WiLiJEAM  Sawpftty,  (Comanchc),  Indiahoma,  Oklahoma. 

James  Robertson,  (Sioux),  Vebl^n,  South  Dakota. 

Geoboe  Levi  ash,  (Chippewa),  Cloquet,  Minnesota. 

Earl  Osage,  (Cheyenne),  Colony,  Oklahoma. 

Herbert  Whiteshiei.d,  (Cheyenne),  Cantonment,  Oklahoma. 

Richard  Nibbs,  (Cheyenne),  Cantonment,  Oklahoma. 

Sam  Williams,  (Nez  Perce),  Lapwai,  Idaho. 

William  Bitrns,  (Cheyenne),  Darlington,  Oklahoma. 

Lloyd  Lamotte,  (Chippewa),  Hay  ward,  Wisconsin. 

Walter  Rhodes,  (Pima),  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Kenneth  Headman,  (Ponca),  Whiteagle,  Oklahoma. 

Alexander  Marquis,  (Pueblo),  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

Dan  McGlashlin,  (Otoe),  Otoe,  Oklahoma. 

Amos  Comah,  (Comanche),  Lawton,  Oklahoma. 

Frank  La  Bar  re,  (Comanche),  Walter,  Oklahoma. 

Gkoroe  Miller,  (Chippewa),  Petoskey,  Michigan. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  ^5,  1908. 
Sir  :    I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  twenty-sixth  annual  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1908. 

The  progress  made  during  the  year  in  all  lines  of  educational  work 
has  been  steady  and  cumulative.     Thanks  to  the  practical  policy  you 
outlined  three  years  ago,  large  numbers  of  Indian  students  are  voluntarily 
^rorking  by  the  day,  receiving  the  same  compensation  paid  to  white 
men  for  similar  work,  and  are  taking  more  kindly  to  this  mode  of  gain- 
ing their  livelihood.     The  attendance  this  year  has  been  larger  and 
more  regular  than  heretofore,  and  many  of  the  schools  have  better  equip- 
ment and  improved  methods  of  instruction.    The  advancement  in  Indian 
education  is  seen  also  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  Indians  gen- 
erally, and  in  the  increasing  number  who  speak   English  and   are  self- 
supporting. 

SYNOPSES  OF  REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS  VISITED. 

A  brief  r6sum6  of  reports  of.  inspection,  made  by  your  direction, 
that  have  been  submitted  to  you  during  the  year  are  appended,  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  by  states. 

CALIFORNIA. 

• 

Few  Indians  in  southern  California,  <is  you  are  aware,  receive  rations, 
none  receive  annuities,  and  but  few  live  in  idleness.  There  are  twelve 
day  schools  in  this  section,  and  nearly  all  the  children  are  in  attendance. 
Of  the  returned  students  I  have  met  hei-e,  nearly  all  are  fairly  industri- 
ous. Farming  their  own  land,  and  working  for  their  white  neighbors 
are  the  principal  occupations  of  these  Indians. 

Sherman  Institute  {non-reservation  school). — The  large  boarding 
school  established  at  Riverside  five  years  ago  has  an  enrollment  of  about 
500  pupils,  and  is  a  successful  and  well-manage<l  school.  The  buildings 
are  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  grounds  are  attractive  and  well  cared 
for.  Good  work  is  carried  on  in  the  class  rooms,  and  pupils  are  given 
practical  instruction  in  all  branches  of  industrial  work.  Class-room 
lessons  are  based  on  practical  daily  work  of  the  industrial  departments, 
and  this  idea  has  also  extended  to  the  literary  societies  and  entertain- 
ments held  during  the  year. 

A  commendable  feature  is  the  training  pupils  receive  in  connection 
with  the  farm,  where  they  are  detailed  in  squads  of  fifty  each  for  periods 
of  three  months.  The  girls  perform  work  usually  falling  upon  a  farmer's 
wife  and  daughters,  such  as  general  housework,  cooking,  butter  making, 
etc.;  they  also  have  the  care  of  a  small  poultry  yard,  a  few  pigs,  and  a 
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kitchen  garden.  The  boys  are  required  to  do  actual  farm  work,  in- 
cluding care  of  dairy  herd,  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses.  The  products  of 
the  farm  supply  a  substantial  part  of  the  school  subsistence. 

Many  pupils  attending  this  school  are  placed  in  positions  financially 
and  educationally  profitable.  They  earn  considerable  money,  two-thirds 
of  which  is  placed  in  a  savings  bank  to  their  credit  and  the  remainder 
given  them  for  incidental  expenses.  The  boys  work  in  orange  and  lemon 
groves,  fruit  packing  houses,  and  on  ranches,  earning  from  one  to  two 
dollars  per  day,  according  to  their  ability  and  ambition.  The  girls  find 
ready  employment  in  white  families  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars 
per  month,  where  they  learn  homemaking;  and  in  view  of  this  a  larger 
number  should  received  training  at  the  school  in  cooking,  butter  making 
and  poultry  raising,  and  s  more  extensive  equipment  is  required  in  the 
cooking  de()artment.  The  girls  also  receive  instruction  in  lace  making 
f^nd  drawn  work,  and  find  profitable  employment  after  leaving  school,  as 
such  work  usually  commands  ready  sale. 

Practical  demonstrative  work  was  a  feature  of  the  commencement 
exercises. 

COLORADO. 

There  are  807  Southern  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado,  the  only  tribe  in 
the  state.  A  few  of  these  Indians  have  small  patches  of  land  under 
cultivation,  and  a  more  extensive  system  of  irrigation  and  additional 
farming  implements  would  be  of  assistance.  The  Catholics  and  Pres- 
byterians maintain  churches  for  these  Indians. 

Grand  Jumtion  (non- reservation)  school, — About  240  pupils  at- 
tend the  Grpnd  Junction  School,  coming  from  the  Southern  Ute  reser- 
vation in  the  south-western  part  of  Colorado  and.  from  reserves  in 
adjacent  states  and  territories.  Six  new  buildings  have  been  erected 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  the  plant  is  in  good  condition. 

Facilities  for  industrial  training  are  limited.  The  school  farm  con- 
tains 178  acres,  but  the  soil  is  not  well  adapted  to  agircultural  purposes, 
owing  to  the  excessive  amount  of  alkali.  The  dairy  herd,  composed  of 
Holstein  and  Durham  stock,  furnished  a  fair  supply  of  milk;  but  in 
order  to  have  adequate  pasturage  and  to  make  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion yield  better  results,  a  drainage  system  should  be  supplied  and  an 
extra  effort  made  to  get  rid  of  the  alkali. 

The  class-room  teachers,  none  of  whom  were  there  on  my  previous 
visit,  were  urged  to  follow  the  outlines  in  your  1905  report  and  adapt 
the  instruction  to  meet  loctil  needs.  The  advisability  of  giving  in- 
struction in  horticulture  was  pointed  out  to  the  teaching  corps,  in  order 
to  equip  pupils  for  employment  on  the  fruit  farms  in  the  surrounding 
country.  This  is  an  advantageous  point  to  carry  on  the  outing  system,  and 
I  was  informed  that  fifty  boys  and  twenty  girls  belonging  to  this  school 
have  saved  between  $3000.00  and  $4000.00  in  the  last  year  or  two. 
There  is  a  steady  demand  at  good  wages  for  the  services  of  both  boys 
and  girls,  and  the  training  they  receive  in  household  duties,  on  ranches 
and  in  beet  fields  proves  of  greater  benefit  than  years  spent  in  school. 
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IDAHO 


There  are  1782  Indians  under  the  Fort  Hall  School,  and  the  majority 
of  them  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to  conduct  ordinary 
business  transactions.  They  are  making  good  progress,  and  rations 
are  issued  only  to  the  old  and  infirm.  The  valleys,  where  a  few  years 
ago  only  sagebrush  grew,  have  been  put  under  cultivation  and  yield 
good  crops  of  grain,  alfalfa  and  vegetables.  The  Indians  are  also  im- 
proving their  cattle  and  are  supplying  all  the  beef  required  on  the  re- 
servation. They  are  locating  their  lands  in  anticipation  of  future 
allotments,  and  the  improvements  on  the  reservation  during  the  past 
few  years  have  been  marked.  The  irrigation  system  is  working  a  won- 
derful transformation,  s^nd  both  men  and  women  ai'e  employed  on  the 
works.  Their  horses  were  in  better  condition  than  on  my  former  visit, 
and  there  were  stacks  of  feed  back  of  almost  every  tepee. 

Fort  Hall  (reservation)  School. — ^The  school  buildings  are  new, 
electric  lighted  and  steam  heated,  and  are  in  excellent  condition.  The 
class-room  work  showed  progress,  but  industrial  training  facilities  are 
limited.  The  new  school  farm  contains  thirty- two  acres  of  well  watered, 
fv^rtile  valley  land  and  300  acres  of  meadow  land  on  Rossfork  Creek,  two 
and  one-half  miles  distant.  Good  crops  of  hay,  grain,  and  vegetables, 
are  raised  and  \he  school  has  a  large  herd  of  cattle. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Indians  residing  on  reservations  in  Michigan  are  composed  ot 
bands  of  Chippewas.  They  receive  no  rations  from  the  Government. 
The  allotments  comprise  mostly  valuable  timber  land,  and  the  timber 
is  sold  by  the  Indians  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Government. 
They  nearly  all  speak  fair  English  and  dress  in  citizen  garb. 

The  school  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  old  Isabella  reservation, 
where  the  Indians  were  well  advanced  in  civilization,  religiously  in- 
clined, and  now  voluntarily  place  their  children  in  school.  The  camp 
meetings  held  by  the  old  Indians  at  this  place  are  attended  by  Indians 
from  all  over  the  state  of  Michigan. 

Mount  Pleasant  {n^n-reservation)  School. — About  350  pupils  attend 
this  school.  The  work  in  the  class  rooms  and  industrial  departments 
is  steadily  improving,  although  the  facilities  for  the  latter  need  enlarg- 
ing if  the  school  is  to  be  continued.  Girls  in  the  domestic  science 
class  are  taught  to  take  charge  of  a  kitchen  and  dining  room  and  to 
do  the  family  cooking,  and  those  who  complete  the  course  find  ready 
employment  in  white  families.  The  farm  of  320  acres  is  adapted  to 
various  crops,  but  climatic  conditions  have  been  unfavorable  this  year. 
The  commencement  exercises  consisted  of  practical  demonstrations  in 
domestic  and  industrial  work. 

A  class  of  pupils  was  taken  to  the  institute  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where,  in  a  creditable  manner,  they  assisted  in  the  presentation  of  prac- 
tical schoolroom  work. 
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OKLAHOMA. 


The  pupils  attending  this  school  are  drawn  from  reservations  in 
the  locality,  and  from  many  western  and  northern  tribes.  Oklahoma 
Indians  in  some  instances  reside  on  their  allotments,  some  lease  their 
lands  to  white  farmers,  a  few  camp  where  they  work.  In  some  sec- 
tions improvement  is  apparent  in  the  amount  of  land  farmed  by  In- 
dians. Both  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  are  at  work  amoiig 
the  Oklahoma  Indians. 

Chilocco  {non-reservation)  School. — ^The  school  farm  contains  8640 
acres  of  land,  and  agricultural  instruction  holds  front  rank  in  the 
industrial  course.  In  addition  to  practical  instruction  received  in  cul- 
tivating the  farm  crops,  pupils  are  required  to  make  original  investiga- 
tions and  experiments.  For  example,  Indian  corn  was  procured  from 
arid  regions  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  pupils  from  these  sections 
conducted  experiments  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  yield  without 
destroying  the  drouth-resisting  qualities.  Similar  experiments  and 
investigations  were  made  with  grains  indigenous  to  other  localities  from 
which  pupils  are  drawn.  Training  is  also  given  in  dairying  and  poultry 
raising. 

A  large  orchard  supplies  the  school  table  with  quantities  of  peaches, 
apples,  cherries,  etc.,  the  growing  and  care  of  which  tumishes  practical 
instruction  in  horticulture.  Truck  gardening  is  extensively  carried  on, 
the  younger  pupils  being  assigned  to  individual  plats.  This  gives  them 
a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  an  ambition  toperform  their  work 
well,  and  shows  them  what  can  be  grown  on  a  small  piece  of  land  when 
properly  cultivated. 

The  domestic  course  aims  to  give  the  girls  practical  drilling  in  cook- 
ing, serving  and  general  housework,  and  the  industrial  to  equip  the 
boys  to  earn  a  living  by  working  their  allotments. 

The  class-room  work  was  more  or  less  retarded  by  the  burning  of 
the  main  school  building. 

This  school  has  a  large  and  well  equipped  printing  office,  and  2000 
copies  of  my  report  for  1907  were  printed,  illustrated  and  bound  by  the 
printing  staff,  composed  of  Indian  boys.  The  work  was  of  such  a  cred- 
itable nature  as  to  meet  your  commendation. 


OREGON. 


The  Indians  on  the  five  reservations  in  Oregon  are  fairly  prosper- 
ous. On  the  Klamath  reservation,  which  is  adapted  to  stock  raising, 
the  census  last  year  gave  1061  Indians,  and  they  raised  2700  head  of 
horses,  3600  cattle,  2000  domestic  fowls,  600  hogs  and  70  mules.  The 
Indians  take  kindly  to  day  schools  for  their  children,  and  last  year  two 
boarding  schools  were  abolished  (the  Grande  Ronde  and  the  Yainax 
schools),  and  day  schools  established  in  their  stead.  Both  Protestant 
and  Catholic  missions  are  conducted  on  the  different  reservations  in  the 
State. 

There  are  448  Indians  on  the  Siletz  reservation,  and  a  very  few — the 
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physically  disabled — receive  any  gratuitous  support  from  the  Govern- 
ment. These  Indians  have  been  allotted  land  in  severalty  and  in  civili- 
zation are,  perhaps,  above  the  average.  Many  of  them  live  in  good 
houses  and  a  number  of  the  homes  are  neat  and  sanitary.  Nearly 
all  of  them  speak  English  and  wear  citizens'  clothes.  They  support 
themselves  by  cultivating  their  allotments  and  by  working  for  the  neigh- 
boring white  farmers  who  have  purchased  inherited  Indian  land. 

Salem  {non-reset  vation)  School. — ^The  Salem  School,  at  Chemawa,  is 
the  largest  in  the  Northwest.  Much  care  and  work  have  been  expended 
on  both  buildings  and  grounds,  showing  that  the  668  students  enrolled, 
part  of  whose  instruction  consists  in  keeping  up  the  plant,  receive  prac- 
tical industrial  instruction.  ^Fhe  school  is  situated  in  a  section  where 
many  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  grown  and  general  farming 
carried  on  to  advantage,  and  since  pupils  will  depend  mainly  upon  these 
cx;cupations  for  support  after  leaving  school,  too  great  stress  cannot  be 
laid  upon  the  importance  of  horticultural  and  agricultural  instruction. 
The  girls  are  taught  sewing,  hand-laundering  and  rag-carpet  making,  but 
there  is  need  of  more  training  in  family  cooking.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  correlate  more  closely  the  industrial  and  literary  branches  than 
heretofore,  and  with  good  results. 

This  school  lemains  in  session  during  July,  to  afford  pupils  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  the  hop  fields  during  September  without  interfering 
with  their  school  work.  The  pupils  earn  considerable  money  while  so 
employed,  which  they  are  encouraged  to  save. 

Attached  to  this  school  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  hospitals 
in  the  service;  and  the  open  air  treatment  of  tubercular  patients  has 
achieved  some  cures  that  had  been  considered  hopeless. 

Siletz  School. — The  land  allotted  to  tlie  Siletz  Indians  is  quite  pro- 
ductive, and  it  is  essential  that  the  older  children  receive  thorough  train- 
ing in  the  agricultural,  industrial  and  domestic  branches.  There  are, 
however,  much  better  facilities  at  Ihe  Chemawa  school  for  training  in 
these  branches  than  there  were  at  the  Siletz  boarding  school,  and  the 
latter  has  been  closed  and  a  day  school  for  younger  children  substituted ; 
this  will  be  for  the  best  interest  of  these  Indians  as  well  as  a  saving  to 
the  Government. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Carlisle  (non-resei'vation)  School. — Indian  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  attend  this  school.  During  the 
past  year  over  1000  students  were  enrolled. 

The  school  is  well  equipped  for  industrial  training,  and  the  buildings 
are  kept  in  excellent  repair  by  boys  in  the  carpentry,  masonry,  plumb- 
ing and  other  departments;  and  they  seem  eager  to  prepare  themselves 
for  self-support  by  acquiring  skill  in  some  mechanical  trade.  The 
work  in  the  class-rooms  and  industrail  branches  is  more  closely  corre- 
lated than  heretofore,  with  excellent  results. 

The  beneficial  influences  of  the  outing  system  are  apparent  and  many 
pupils  were  placed  in  white  families  during  the  year.      Pupils  who  de- 
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vote  their  entire  time  to  household  or  farm  duties  are  paid  for  their  work ; 
those  who  merely  perform  minor  tasks,  morning  and  evening,  wliile  at- 
tending public  school  are  housed  and  fed  in  return  for  their  services. 
A  considerable  sum  is  earned  by  outing  pupils  each  year,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  deposited  in  bank  to  their  credit  and  turned  over  to 
them  when  they  finally  leave  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school. 

Classes  in  native  arts  and  crafts,  under  the  direction  of  native  teach- 
ers, form  an  interesting  feature  of  the  work. 

The  commencemt^nt  exercises  this  year  were  especially  commendable 
and  part  of  the  i)rogram  was  repeated  at  the  Cleveland  institute, 
to  show  other  schools  how  the  Office  desires  commencements  conducted. 

VIRGINIA. 

Hampton  Iruftitute, — fc^ch  year  congress  makes  appropriation  for 
the  tuition  and  maintenance  of  120  Indian  children.  Only  those  are 
enrolled  who  are  capable  of  passing  satisfactory  mental  and  physical 
tests,  and  who  are  ambitious  to  become  leaders  among  their  own  people. 
A  record  is  kept  of  students  after  leaving  school  which  furnishes 
authentic  information  regarding  the  uses  to  which  they  put  their 
training  and  education. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  industrial  schools  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Indian  boy  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  become 
skilled  in  one  or  more  of  the  eighteen  or  twenty  trades  taught,  with 
equal  advantages  for  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  dairy- 
ing, poultry  raising,  etc.  Attention  in  detail  is  given  to  training  girls 
to  become  honieniakers,  the  work  in  domestic  economy  being  especially 
good. 

The  academic  de[)artnients  offer  every  advantage  for  obtaining  an 
excellent  English  education,  the  class-room  and  industrial  branches  be- 
ing clcsely  connected.  Pupils,  if  they  so  elect,  may  devote. the  entire 
day  to  industrial  work  and  attend  the  evening  sessions  in  the  academic 
departments. 

Whatever  of  value  the  Indian  child  has  by  rac*e  inheritance  is  pre- 
served; and  classes  are  conducted  in  native  tribal  music,  basketry,  pot- 
tery, rug  weaving,  etc. 

The  educational  and  physical  requiremtnts  governing  admission  of 
Indian  pupils  to  this  model  training  school  have  resulted  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  desirable  students.  The  practical  foundation  upon  which  the 
curriculum  is  based  and  the  high  efficiency  of  teachers  in  both  literary 
and  industrial  branches,  afford  pupils  ideal  opportunities  to  fit  them- 
selves for  special  work  among  their  people —  the  primary  object  sought 
by  this  institution. 

WASHINGTON COLVILI.E    AGFNCY. 

Cohnlle  Agency, — The  Indians  under  the  Colville  Agency  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  other  reservations  in  civilization,  thrift,  indus- 
try and  honesty,  although  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicants  is  a  drawback 
to  the  advancement  of  many  promising  young  Indians.     Spurred  by 
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the  recent  surveys  and  process  of  allotment  they  are  selecting  tlieir  lands 
'w^ith  care,  and  fences  are  being  moved  to  conform  to  survey  lines. 
These  Indians  furnish  all  the  hay  and  grain  needed  for  agency  use,  as 
^wrell  as  the  wood  for  fuel. 

The  Sanitaritim. — Your  instruction  for  the  transformation  of  the 
3,gency  boarding  school  into  a  sanitarium  boarding  school  for  Indian 
cliildren  afflicted  with  disease  provides  educational  advantages  for 
many  children  whose  physical  condition  heretofore  prevented  their 
Attending  school,  and  under  complete  medical  supervision  and  are  efficient 
teaching  staff  your  dual  object  of  improving  their  health  and  giving 
them  the  rudiments  of  an  education  will  be  accomplished.  The  attend- 
£ince  at  first  ha5  been  small,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  Indians  to  view 

with  suspicion  any  innovation,  and  their  reluctance  to  entrust  the  care 
of  sick  children  to  strangers.     It  is  believed,  however,  that  eventually 

all  diseased  children  in  the  Northwest  can  be  enrolled. 

Day  Schools. — Four  day  schools  had  been   established   just  prior  to 

my  visit,  as  follows:  No.  1,  in  Three  Mountain  district;  No.  2,  in  Lott's 

district;  No.  3,  at  Nespelem  subagency;    No.   4,    in    Bamaby   district. 

Many  children  were  not  in  school,   for  want  of  accommodations,   but 

completion   of  the  additional  day  schools  authorized   will   materially 

remedy  this  condition. 

PUYALLUP    RESERVATION. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation  own  fertile  tracts  of  land,  keep  good 
horses  and  vehicles,  and  are  in  a  |>osition  to  earn  a  comfortable  living. 
Sk>me  of  them  are  doing  well,  but  whiskey  is  a  decided  drawback  to  their 
success. 

Puyallup  {reservation)  School^  at  Tacoma. — Some  of  the  buildings 
at  the  boarding  school  are  in  good  condition ;  others  are  old  and  should 
be  replaced.  Good  work  was  being  done  in  the  class-rooms,  and  upon 
completion  of  the  course  several  pupils  entered  the  local  high  school  and 
made  creditable  records.  Although  the  boys  receive  practical  training 
in  gardening,  little  other  industrial  instruction  is  given,  there  being 
practically  no  shop  facilities.  The  surrounding  economic  conditions 
make  it  an  ideal  location  for  a  manual  training  school,  and  your  new 
policy  in  regard  to  this  school  will  undoubtedly  create  a  fine  institution. 

Day  Schools, — There  are  five  day  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  Puyallup  boarding  school,  viz:  Chehalis, 
Quinaielt,  Skokomish,  Port  Gamble  and  Dungeness.  Tlie  Quinaielt 
school  is  situated  near  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  and  the  housekeeper  was 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  and  visited  their  homes,  teaching 
the  parents  bread  making  and  general  housekeeping.  The  Skokomish 
school  has  been  moved  to  a  point  more  accessible  to  the  Indian  homes. 

TULAUP    (reservation)    SCHOOL. 

There  are  about  1425  Indians  under  this  school,  and  a  fair  propor- 
tion speak  sufficient  English  to  be  understootl.  Each  vear  more  homes 
are  made  and  allotments  cleared,  and  they  ai'e  beginning  to  realize  that 
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industry  is  repaid  by  good  crops.  All  marriages  are  solemnized  under 
state  law.  Government  rations  are  issued  only  to  the  aged,  sick  and 
incapacitated.  Since  the  monopoly  of  the  fishing  industry  by  white 
immigrants  the  Indians  have  turned  to  lumbering  and  agriculture  as 
a  means  of  Hvlihood.  The  whiskey  traffic  has  proved  a  menace  to  the 
advancement  of  many. 

The  general  condition  of  the  boarding  school  plant  is  good,  and  the 
sanitary  arrangements  are  the  best  I  have  seen  at  any  school  iri  the  Serx'ice. 
The  superintendent,  who  at  the. time  of  my  visit  was  also  a  physician, 
watched  closely  the  ht^altli  of  pupils.  The  class-room  work  was  good 
and,  as  far  as  local  conditions  would  permit,  was  correlated  with  the 
industrial  training.  The  pupils  were  making  progress  and  the  interest 
parents  took  in  the  school  was  gratifying. 

About  ten  acres  of  land  had  been  cleared,  fenced  and  added  to  the 
jschool  farm,  and  an  orchard  set  out.  The  school  garden  promised  to 
contribute  generous  quantities  of  vegetables  to  the  children's  tables.  It 
is  hoped  that  instruction  in.  agriculture  can  be  given  more  generally 
when  additional  land  has  been  cleared,  as  vegetables  and  fruit  can  be 
raised  in  abundance.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  not  familiar  with 
local  conditions  to  realize  the  time  and  labor  it  takes  to  clear  this 
heavily  timbered  land,  and  the  introduction  of  modern  implements  and 
methods  of  clearing  was  materially  aiding  the  i)rogress  of  these  Indians. 

Dai/  SchooLi.-  -Good  work  was  done  at  the  two  day  schools,  but  the 
heavy  rainfall  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  prevented  regular  attend- 
ance. 

YAKIMA    RESERVATION. 

There  are  approximately  2200  Indians  under  this  agency.  They  own 
many  Indian  ponies  for  which  there  is  some  demand.  A  number  have 
small  herds  of  cattle  and  grow  sufficient  hay  and  fodder  to  maintain 
them  during  the  winter.  During  the  year  $15,000.00  was  spent  on  ex- 
tending the  irrigating  canal,  and  practically  all  the  work  was  done  by 
Indian  labor.  About  all  the  irrigable  land  has  been  allotted,  and 
fair  crops  of  hay,  grain  and  hops — the  latter  an  important  industry 
in  this  section — are  grown.  Many  of  these  Indians  are  industrious, 
but  owing  to  conflicting  decisions  of  the  court  the  liquor  traffic  flour- 
ishes and  is  having  a  demoralizing  effect. 

Yakima{Rafen'atmn)S(h()ol. — The  boarding  school  has  a  capacity  of 
150.  Faciliti<?s  for  industrial  training  are  limited  to  caring  for  the 
school  gardens  an<l  stock.  The  school  building  and  commissary  are 
old  but  with  some  minor  repairs  they  will  doubtless  answer  present 
requirements.  A  number  of  Indian  children  are  attending,  without 
cost  to  the  Government,  public  schools  established  for  the  education  of 
white  children.  These  schools  are  supported  by  state  and  local  taxation, 
and  the  indications  are  that  more  will  be  established,  with  an  increased 
Indian  enrollment. 

WISCONSIN. 

Indians  on  the  reservations  Jn   Wisconsin  are  principally  Chippewa, 
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Menominee  and  Winnebago.  Most  of  them  are  recognized  as  citizens 
and  amenable  to  state  laws.  A  large  portion  of  their  land  contains 
valuable  timber  which  is  sold  by  the  Indians  under  Government  super- 
vision. Aside  from  one  special  per  capita  distribution  of  funds  no 
gratuities  or  annuities  are  paid,  and  no  rations  are  issued.  The  chil- 
dren attending  school  are  drawn  from  the  nearby  reservations. 

T'omah  {non-reservation)  School, — ^The  buldings  are  heated  by  steam 
and  the  school  plant  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  boys  receive  valu- 
able experience  in  painting,  plastering,  carpentry,  roofing,  bricklaying, 
etc.,  in  repairing  the  school  buildings.  Class-room  work  and  industrial 
branches  are  correlated,  with  good  results. 

The  school  farm  of  340  acres  has  200  under  cultivation,  the  remain- 
der supplying  pasturage  for  the  school  stock.  The  land  is  well  culti- 
vated and  the  boys  receive  practical  training  in  farm  work,  including 
the  raising  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs.  Both  boys  and  girls  receive  in- 
struction in  gardening  and  large  quantities  of  vegetables  are  grown. 
The  dairy  herd,  consisting  largely  of  Hoktein  stock,  furnishes  a  good 
supply  of  milk  and  butter,  the  handling  of  which  gives  pupils,  especially 
the  girls,  excellent  training.  The  girls  are  thoroughly  drilled  in 
cooking  and  sewing,  being  taught  to  prepare  appetizing  and  economi- 
cal meals  for  a  small  family,  as  well  as  to  cut,  fit  and  make  all  clothing 
worn  by  pupils.     This  department  was  especially  well  managed. 

LrrERARY    AND    INDUSTRIAL    TRAINING. 

Teachers  are  becoming  more  familiar  with  the  policies  you  have  out- 
lined, and  instead  of  requiring  an  Indian  boy  to  solve  hypothetical 
problems  in  arithmetic,  or  study  the  geography  of  countries  he  may 
never  visit,  we  are  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  thought  expressed  in 
your  1905  Report — that  he  "is  better  equipped  for  his  life  struggle  on 
a  frontier  ranch  when  he  can  read  the  simple  English  of  the  local  news- 
paper, write  a  letter  which  is  intelligible  though  maybe  ill-spelled,  and 
knows  enough  of  figures  to  discover  whether  the  storekeeper  is  cheating 
him'' — by  grounding  him  in  those  fundamentals  necessary  for  self  sup- 
port. Both  superintendents  and  teachers  have  been  instructed  to  ascer- 
tain the  principal  industries  in  which  pupils,  by  reason  of  home  surround- 
ings, will  most  likely  embark  after  leaving  school,  and  give  them  a 
practical  drill  in  such  occupations,  correlating  the  class-room  work  with 
the  chosen  industry.  For  example,  as  you  are  aware,  Indian  pupils  at 
the  Mount  Pleasant  (Michigan)  school  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
become  self-supporting  by  assisting  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets,  be- 
cause of  the  preeminence  of  the  industry  in  that  State,  while  those  attend- 
ing the  school  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  are  taught  fruit  growing,  and  find 
employment  on  the  fruit  ranches  in  that  section. 

Many  students  from  the  different  schools,  through  the  employment 
bureaus  you  have  established,  have  obtained  work  during  vacation 
months  in  beet  fields,  on  railroads  and  ranches,  and  they  are  almost  im- 
variably  reported  as  rendering  satisfactory  service;  and  this  is  the  great- 
est step  in  advance  made  in  Indian  education  for  many  years. 


\ 
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Domestic  Science. 

The  study  and  practice  of  domestic  science  and  allied  household  sub- 
jects are  steadily  increasing  in  favor  with  Indian  girls,  and  the  effect  is 
visible  in  many  homes  on  the  reservations.  The  mere  fact  that  class- 
room  teachers  have  followed  to  some  extent  the  practice  in  vogue  in 
some  of  our  best  schools  of  teaching  the  theory  of  cooking  in  the 
class-room — for  instance,  of  teaching  pupils  a  practical  recipe  in  place 
of  ancient  history — has  a  tendency  to  make  the  girls  realize  that  culture 
can  be  obtained  as  well  through  the  knowlege  of  how  to  make  a  pump- 
kin pie  as  it  can  by  studying  Greek  mythology. 

The  schools  are  beginning  to  see  the  wisdom  of  your  advice  regard- 
ing the  training  an  Indian  girl  should  have  to  prepare  her  to  be  the 
''mistress  of  a  log  cabin,"  and  we  have  urged  teachers  to  read  and  study 
your  1 905  Re])ort,  and  not  to  foster  erroneous  ideals,  but  to  encourage 
wholesome  rivalry  among  Indian  girls  ir.  feeling  justifiable  pride  in 
knowing  how  to  make  and  mend  their  clothing,  cook  palatable  and 
economical  meals,  keep  their  surroundings  in  sanitary  condition,  and 
not  to  spend  all  their  income. 

In  some  sections  the  demand  of  white  families  for  Indian  girls  who 
have  had  domestic  training  in  the  schools  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply 
and  in  almost  every  instance  they  are  reported  as  rendering  excellent 
service.  The  facilities  and  equipment  for  domestic  instruction  in  many 
of  the  schools,  especially  the  reservation  schools,  are  inadequate,  and 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  girls'  training  demands  the  em- 
ployment of  more  instructors  who  can  devote  their  entire  time  to  the 
work. 

Agriculture. 

In  1907  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  cultivated  227,265  acres 
of  land,  and  as  sooner  or  later  the  cultivation  of  their  allotipents,  care 
of  cattle  and  farm  animals,  and  a  knowledge  of  kindred  pastoral  pur- 
suits will  determine  the  prosperity  or  [>overty  of  many  Indian  people, 
modern  methods  of  agriculture  are  taught  wherever  practicable  in 
Goverment  schools.  The  pupils  learn  the  adaptability  of  certain  class- 
es of  soil  to  different  crops,  the  necessity  tor  and  when  to  irrigate, 
properties  and  uses. of  fertilizers,  methods  of  soil  treatment  in  preparation 
for  the  seed,  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  in  growing  and  harvesting  the 
crops,  and  wliat  system  of  crop  robition  to  follow  to  avoid  soil  exhaus- 
tion. We  have  urged  class-room  teachers  to  k€^p  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  as  the  women  will  {)erforni  a  large  share  of  the  work  of  raising 
vegetables  for  home  consumption,  to  include  gardening  as  part  of  the 
school  curriculum  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  subject  is  taught  in 
many  of  the  public  schools  throughout  the  country,  being  compulsory 
in  many  of  the  states,  and  training  of  this  character  would  seem  even 
more  important  for,  Indians,  as  their  support  in  many  localities  will 
de[)fend  largely  upon  their  ability  to  cultivate  their  allotments  or  work 
on  farms. 

School  employees  have  been  requested  to  impress  upon  the  Indians 
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thejnecessity  of  keeping  cows,  and  for  more  extensive  use  of  milk  and 
butter.  J.  J.  Duncan,  Day  School  Inspector  of  Pine  Ridge  Reservation, 
S.  Dak.,  says  that  the  reports  of  visits  to  Indian  homes  show  that 
only  one  cow  is  milked  for  every  ten  persons,  and  "for  lack  of  niilk 
sometimes  babies  are  fed  black,  boiled  coffee,  and  if  every  home  on 
the  reservation  milked  one  or  two  cows  there  would  be  less  tuberculosis." 

Native  Industries. 

Each  tribe  excels  in  some  branch  of  the  numerous  Indian  arts  and 
crafts, — the  Navahos  in  blanket- weaving,  the  Pueblos  in  pottery,  the 
Cheyenne  and  Sioux  in  their  bead  and  leather  work,  etc., — and  as  you 
have  directed,  we  have  made  special  efforts  during  the  past  year  to 
have  the  teachers  revive  and  perpetuate  them  through  instruci:ion  given 
to  school  children.  The  exhibit  made  at  the  Cleveland  Institute,  of 
blankets,  pottery,  bead  work,  drawn  work,  lace,  drawings  and  paintings 
of  original  and  characteristic  native  color  schemes  and  designs,  ex- 
emplified the  effort  made  to  develop  the  natural  artistic  genius  of 
Indian  children.  This  exhibit  unmistakably  evidenced  the  great  good 
you  are  accomplishing  in  encouraging  the  native  industries;  and  each 
year  shows  greater  progress  as  superintendents  become  more  interested 
and  more  native  teachers  are  employed. 

Native  Music  and  Folklore. 

By  your  instruction,  a  circular  was  issued  discontinuing  evening 
classes,  and  directing  that  the  evening  hour  be  devoted  to  exercises 
of  an  educative  and  recreative  character,  varied  as  much  as  practicable 
and  adapted  to  meet  local  needs,  the  age,  and  physical  condition  of 
pupils.  In  some  of  the  schools  the  older  children  are  called  together 
at  regular  intervals  and  employees  give  talks  on  subjects  bearing  directly 
on  school  work.  At  other  times  pupils  listen  to  tales  of  adventure, 
exploration,  travel,  etc.,  and  are  encouraged  to  tell  in  their  own  way 
stories  they  have  heard  their  parents  relate  around  the  camp-fire — stories 
of  the  hunt,  of  prowess,  and  of  the  ideals  and  fancies  of  the  tribe.  We 
have  endeavored  to  have  the  singing  of  native  tribal  songs  given  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  musical  exercises,  so  that  pupils  may  not  drop  and 
forget  the  music  of  their  ancestors.  Many  of  the  large  boarding  schools 
have  band  instructors  and  the  rendition  of  Indian  music  is  encouraged. 

Economy  and  Thrift. 

As  you  are  awar**,  years  of  dej>endence  upon  Government  support  has 
not  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  Indian  frugal,  and  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  teach  habits  of  thrift  and  economy  to  Indian  children  while 
attending  school.  With  your  approval  a  circular  was  sent  to  the 
field  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  having  pupils  practice  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  supplies  in  class-room,  kitchen,  sewing  room,  shops, 
and  all  other  departments  of  the  school.  Pupils  deriving  money  from 
the  outing  system,  or  other  sources,  are  encouraged  to  sj)end  it  judi- 
ciously, and  in  no  case  to  expend  more  than  one-tliird  for  incidentals. 
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and  to  dejK)sit  the  remainder  in  bank.  The  necessity  of  providing 
against  sickness  and  enforced  idleness  is  also  impressed  upon  pupils, 
and  this  custom  of  saving  a  portion  of  their  earnings  implants  habits 
of  thrift  and  econoniv. 

CoMMENCKMKNT    ExEKCISKS. 

The  commencement  exerci8«*s  of  the  scholastic  year  just  closed  have 
been  more  along  the  practical  lines  you  originated.  At  a  number  of 
the  schools  the  principal  features  dealt  with  problems  which  pupils  will 
face  in  the  workaday  world ;  and  the  talks  and  demonstrations  by  gradu- 
ating students,  on  such  topics  as  '*W*hat  I  intend  doing  with  my  Allot- 
ment *"  "Car|)entering/'  "Nursing,"'  etc.,  brought  out  distinctly  the 
oractical  training  the  (lovernment  is  giving  Indian  pupils. 

Hyciknic  Conditions  at  Indian  Schools. 

Your  order  creating  health  officers  and  dividing  reservations  into 
sanitary  districts  has  produced  beneficial  results,  and  we  have  pointed 
out  to  school  employees  the  necessity  of  cooj)erating  with  them.  We 
have  observed  the  sanitary  conditions  at  schools  inspected,  and  wherever 
any  laxness  was  apparent  have  endeavored  to  coiTect  it.  Class^rooni 
teachers  have  been  instructed  to  emphasize  each  day  the  importance  of 
observing  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  to  give  frequent  talks 
on  personal  cleanliness,  ventilation,  preparation  of  food,  etc.  We  have 
further  directed  them  to  explain  to  pupils,  on(!e  a  week,  not  only  in 
English,  but  also  (through  the  aid  of  older  pupils,)  in  Indian,  how  tuber* 
culosis  is  contracted,  how  it  affects  the  system,  and  how  it  is  spread.  More^ 
over,  the  schools  have  been  instructed,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  have 
rules  (taken  from  the  publicatio|is  of  the  medical  departments  of  the 
Government)  printed  both  in  English  and  in  tribal  tongues,  on  the  coven 
of  text  books,  and  on  large  cards  to  Ix;  hung  in  prominent  places  in 
school  rooms  and  elsewhere  in  the  building. 

Physicians  and  nursts  have  been  urged  to  give  talks  to  the  boys  and 
girls  separately  regarding  the  care  of  the  body. 

Matrons  have  been  Ciiutioned  to  look  after  the  diet  of  the  pupils;  to 
see  that  they  have  fruit,  vegetables,  and  as  much  milk  as  possible,  and 
that  those  who  are  not  strong  be  given  especially  nutritious  food;  to 
see  that  all  food  is  prepared  in  a  cleanly  manner  and  thoroughly  cooked, 
and  that  drinking  water  used  by  pupils  be  boiled,  should  there  be 
any  question  regarding  its  purity.  Matrons  have  been  directed  to 
segregate  tlie  well  children,  assign  those  less  robust  to  sleeping  quarters 
in  rooms  by  themselves,  and  to  put  infected  children  in  rooms  apart 
from  others.  They  must  insist  that  all  children  spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  in  the  ojx^n  air,  and  have  a  microscopical  examination  made 
of  the  sputum  of  those  who  are  suspected  of  having  tuberculosis.  The 
general  health  of  the  pupils  at  many  schools  shows  improvement. 

Former  Students  and  Their  Achievements. 

In  previous  reports  reference  has  been  made  to  the  use  Indian  pupils 
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make  of  their  education  and  training  after  leaving  school.  While  it 
cannot  be  said  that  all  make  creditable  use  of  the  advantages  they  have 
enjoyed,  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  not  only  do  a  majority  profit  them- 
selves, but  many  become  missionaries  for  tribal  advancement.  Their 
example,  counsel  and  teaching  are  powerful  agencies  in  uplifting  their 
backward  tribesmen. 

Records  of  former  students  have  not  been  kept  by  all  schools,  but  the 
record  maintained  by  Hampton  Institute,  from  which  we  quote,  shows 
what  that  great  institution  has  done  for  the  1107  students  its  has  sent 
out  into  the  world.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  principal  for  1907: 

*'We  have  records,  more  or  less  complete,  of  each  of  these  1107  students,  with 
photographs  and  such  correspondence  as  seems  worth  preserving.  Of  the  entire 
number,  36^  are  known  to  have  died,  and  97  have  passed  almost  entirely  ouc  of  our 
knowledge,  leaving  648  on  our  correspondence  list. 

* 'According  to  the  most  reliable  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  these 
648  Indian  students  have  been  employed  during  the  past  year  as  follows : 


EMPIX>YED   IN    SCHOOI.S. 


Pupils  at  other  schools 

Teachers 

Industrial  teachers 

Miscellaneous  school  employees 

Disciplinarians 

Catechists  and  mission  workers- 
Field  matrons 


33 

11 

19 

6 

15 
2 


KMPI.OVKII    AT    AGKNCIES. 


Agency  interpreters  6 

Agency  clerks 10 

Agency  police 8 

Agency  shops  35 

Agency  farmers                                                                                   4 


PROFESSIONS. 


Physicians 

Anthropologists 

lawyer 

Editor 


4 

1 
1 


MISCEI.LANEOirS. 


Army  and  navy 

Traders      

Clerks  in  stores 
Railroad  employees 
Working  at  trades 
Miscellaneous  employments 

Postmaster 

Laborers  

Loggers 

Servants 

Owning  farms,  ranches  and  stock 
Girls  married,  and  in  good  homes 
Girls  at  home     


9 
7 

8 

11 

1 

30 

10 

6 

187 

164 

^6 

648 


The  following  extracts  are  taken  at  randon  from  some  of  the  reports 
concerning  the  lives  of  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  were  formerly  stu- 
dents at  various  schools: 
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Thomas  Wildcat  Alford,  an  absentee  Shawnee  Indian,  now  residing  at  Shawnee, 
Okla.,  was  graduated  from  Hampton  Institute  in  1881^;  taught  in  the  Indian  school 
service ;  became  axman  in  a  Government  survey  party  and  rose  to  compassman.  He 
acted  as  allotmcQt  surveyor  for  the  Shawnees,  Kickapoos,  and  Saux  and  Foxes; 
was  county  surveyor  for  one  year;  in  1894  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Absentee 
Shawnee  Committee.  He  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Shawnee  General  Council,  which 
decides  questions  of  importance  to  the  Shawnee  Nation.  He  has  sent  his  three  sons 
to  Government  schools,  one  of  whom  has  already  graduated.  Besides  his  other  duties 
he  maintains  a  model  farm. 

David  Brewer,  a  full-blood  Puyallup  Indian,  was  educated  at  Forest  Grove 
Indian  School,  Chemawa,  Oreg.  He  secured  an  appointment  in  the  Indian 
School  Service  and  was  later  assigned  as  disciplinarian  at  Chemawa  Indian  School, 
Oreg.  He  faithfully  performed  his  duties  there  until  his  death  in  the  early  part 
of  1908.  He  married  an  educated  full-blood  Indian,  educated  his  children  and  be- 
sides bequeathing  them  the  heritage  of  a  good  name  and  a  well  spent  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Indian  brothers,  he  left  them  a  large,  well  improved  farm. 

Barney  Howard,  a  Sacaton  Indian,  graduate  of  Phoenix  Indian  School,  Ariz.,  is 
now  proprietor  of  a  model  bakery  at  Sacaton,  Ariz. 

Antonito  Azul,  son  of  the  present  chief  of  the  Pima  Indians,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years  came  East  to  school,  bringing  with  him  his  own  son,  his  nephew,  and  several 
of  the  leading  young  people  of  his  tribe.  He  entered  Hampton  Institute  with  his 
voung  tribesmen,  graduated,  and  returned  to  his  tribe,  and  has  since  been  devoting 
his  life  to  the  betterment  of  his  people.  The  improvement  in  house  construction  of 
the  Pimas  may  be  attributed  in  a  goodly  measure  to  the  training  this  little  band  re- 
ceived at  Hampton. 

George  Elliott,  a  former  Haskell  Institute  pupil,  is  now  employed  by  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  as  agent  at  Jansen,  Cal.,  and  is  giving  satisfaction  in  his  work.  He  is 
married,  and  leading  an  honest,  useful  life. 

Ella  Alderete,  a  graduate  of  Haskell  Institute,  is  head  nurse  at  Leavenworth 
(Kansas)  Hospital,  with  several  trained  nurses  under  her  charge.  She  received  her 
elementary  training  in  nursing  at  Haskell. 

Many  of  the  returned  students  are  doing  fairly  well.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions  reported,  but  the  influences  for  good  predominate. 
A  large  number  have  appreciated  the  opportunities  you  have  opened 
up  for  finding  work  for  the  Indians,  and  are  putting  to  practical  use  the 
industrial  training  received  in  the  Government  schools. 

Institutes. 

The  latter  part  of  June  the  general  Indian  school  service  institute 
was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  coincident  with  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Educational  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  reading  of  papers  by  persons  prominently  connected 
with  educational  work,  a  special  feature  of  the  institute  was  a  partial 
reproduction  of  the  commencement  exercises  at  the  Carlisle  school,  with 
a  view  to  showing  the  Indian  workers  how  the  office  desires  these  exer- 
cises conducted.  Elizabeth  Penny,  of  the  class  of  1908,  delivered  an 
oration  entitled  "My  People"  in  which  she  recited  the  history  and  ex- 
plained the  customs  of  her  tribe  (Nez  Perce).  Her  talk  was  illustrated 
by  six  Indians  in  costume,  who  sang  native  songs  and  performed  various 
ceiemonies  of  the  tribe.  The  exercises  formed  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  old  camp  life  and  that  of  a  Government  school  graduate, 
and  proved  so  interesting  and  instructive  that  it  was  repeated  at  a  sub- 
sequent session,  by  request  of  the  audience. 

Demonstration  lessons  were  presented  with  classes  of  Indian  children 
from  the  Mount  Pleasant  Indian  school  in  Michigan.  Superintendent 
Thomas  J.  Jackson  of  the  Nett  Lake  school  in  Minnesota,  with  the  aid 
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of  a  small  store  on  the  platform,  conducted  by  the  pupils,  demonstrated 
how  he  teaches  arithmetic  and  business  methods  in  the  class  room  by 
having  pupils  make  purchases  and  sales  of  articles  in  daily  use.  The 
pupils  alternate  in  managing  the  store  and  making  the  proper  entries  in 
the  books.  Alice  M.  Kingcade,  principal  teacher  at  the  Mount  Pleasant 
school,  gave  a  demonstration  lesson  on  the  "Sugar  Beet",  an  important 
industry  in  that  State,  giving  practical  imformation  concerning  its  cul- 
ture. She  illustrated  how  lessons  on  such  subjects  may  be  made  the 
basis  of  work  in  language,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc. ;  thus  cor- 
relating the  literary  and  industrial  branches  and  adapting  the  instruc- 
tion to  local  conditions. 

Mrs.  Angel  DeCora  Deitz,  instructor  in  native  art  at  the  Carlisle 
school  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the  aid  of  pupils,  gave  practical  demon- 
strations in  rug  weaving.  Native  looms  were  set  up,  and  while  the 
children  were  engaged  in  weaving,  she  explained  how  original  Indian 
designs  may  be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  rugs  of  Persian  weave, 
and  how  this  aboriginal  art  may  be  revived  and  perpetuated  through 
instruction  in  the  school. 

A  large  part. of  the  Indian  exhibit  from  tlie.  Jamestown  Exposition, 
supplemented  with  specimens  of  class-room  and  industrial  work  of  vari* 
ous  Indian  schools,  was  exhibited  at  Cleveland.  There  were  also  ex- 
hibited many  specimens  of  the  native  industries  of  the  Indian,  consist- 
ing of  blankets,  rugs,  baskets,  pottery,  beaded  belts,  purses  rind  moc- 
casins, with  drawn  work,  lace  work,  etc.  The  exhibit  attracted  marked 
attention. 

A  local  institute  was  conducted  on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation, 
N.  Dak.,  and  a  number  of  district  meetings  on  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rose- 
bud reservations,  S.  Dak. 

A  large  part  of  the  year  was  spent  in  the  field  assisting  teachers 
to  carry  out  your  instructions  to  specialize  the  work  to  fit  local  con- 
ditions and  to  adapt  it  to  meet  the  immediate  and  pratical  need 
of  pupils.  From  personal  observation  made  during  visits  to  the  reser- 
vations il  is  safe  to  say  that  the  general  condition  cf  the  Indians 
has  improved  far  more  in  the  last  three  years  than  in  any  previcus 
three  years,  and  the  outlook  for  continued  advancement  is  decidedly 
encouraging. 

While  steady  progress  in  methods  and  results  is  noticeable  in  all 
branches  of  educational  work,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  As 
you  are  aware,  each  year  a  large  number  of  teachers  inexperienced 
in  Indian  educational  work  enter  the  service,  many  of  whom  do 
not  readily  grasp  the  difference  in  heredity  between  the  white  and  the 
Indian  child,  and  fail  to  realize  that  methods  employed  in  instructing 
the  former  must  necessarily  be  modified  in  educating  the  latter.  This 
inaptitude  is  particularly  noticeable  in  those  assigned  to  nonreservation 
schools,  where  they  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  study  at 
first  hand  the  home  life  and  environment  of  the  Indian  child.      To  over- 
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come  this  as  far  as  possible  teachers  have  been  urged  to  study  the  indi- 
vidual characteristics  ot  their  pupils,  and  while  developing  the  mind 
and  training  the  hand,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  making 
the  development  of  character  the  foundation  of  all  their  efforts.  It  is 
difficult  to  attain  the  desired  standard  of  efficiency  because  of  the  con- 
stant change  in  the  personnel  of  the  schools,  and  it  is  obvious  that  great- 
er progress  would  be  made  if  a  more  permanent  force  could  be  retained. 

During  our  visits  to  the  reservations  we  have  endeavored  to  promote 
your  policy  of  maintaining  close  relations  between  the  home  and  the 
schoo],  especially  the  little  day  school  situated  in  or  near  the  csmps  and 
pueblos.  Employees  have  been  urged  to  make  frequent  visits  to  homes 
of  pupils,  gain  the  confidence  of  their  parents,  impress  upon  them  the 
importance  of  obseiving  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  assist 
them  in  every  way  possible,  so  that  the  training  the  children  receive 
may  be  lasting.  It  is  hoped  that  your  policy  to  establish  day  schools 
in  every  section  where  there  are  sufficient  children  to  justify  them  will  be 
consummated  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for,  as  I  believe  you  have  stated,  the 
day  schools  not  only  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Indian's  education,  but 
are  powerftil  factors  in  civilizing  the  adult  Indian  who  has  never 
attended  school. 

The  application  of  your  ideas  and  suggestions  has  resulted  in  the 
much  desired  impetus  to  the  school  work,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
giving  the  Indian  child  an  education  better  adapted  to  his  present 
needs.  You  have  no  doubt  observed  that  the  returned  students  as  well 
as  the  adult  Indians  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  you  have 
opened  up  for  them  to  work  and  support  themselves. 

In  presenting  this  report  permit  me  to  express  my  appieciation  or 
the  practical  direction  and  encouragement  which  I  have  always  received 
from  you. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,        • 

EsTKLLE  Keel, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Schook. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Briefs  of  Proceedings,   Papers  and  Discussions  at  Institutes. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

(National  Educational  Association.  Cleveland.  Ohio«  June  2^July  3.  1908.) 

The   sessions  were  held  in  the  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  L.  M.  Compton 
presiding. 

OREETINUS. 

Hon,  William  JI.  Elson,  Superiti/ewleiU  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — It  is  a  very 
^^eat  pleasure  I  have  to  welcome  you  all  to  our  city.  We  are  especially  interested 
in  the  Indian  Department  this  year  because  of  the  fact  that  at  the  head  of  it,  at  the 
present  time,  i^  a  Cleveland  roan ;  one  who  is  thoroughly  interested  in  the  work  to 
which  he  is  devoting  himself  intelligently  and  sincerely.  As  I  scan  the  pages  of  the 
reports  of  the  N.  E.  A.  meetings  I  find  much  intelligent  discussion  of  the  educational 
problems  annually  brought  before  this  department.  Knowing  the  energies  of  Miss 
Reel,  we,  of  course,  expect  everything  in  the  way  of  progress  and  development  in 
this  work,  and  so  we  are  sure  you  will  have  a  good  convention  here. 

Hon.  Edmund  A.  Jones,  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio. — 
To  give  the  Indians  such  advantages  and  such  training  as  will  enable  them  to  become 
useful  members  of  society ;  to  give  them  the  fundamentals  of  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, and  especially  such  knowledge  of  farming,  cooking,  and  general  housework, 
and  such  other  industrial  training,  as  will  make  them  self-supporting  and  good  law- 
abiding  citizens,  is  a  great  and  important  work. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools.  From  these  reports  I  find  that  30,6()0  In- 
dian youth  are  enrolled  in  the  various  kinds  of  schools  now  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  note  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  Indian  education 
along  right  lines,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  last  few  years — the  emphasis  placed  upon 
the  home;  the  prominence  given  to  industrial  training,  and  to  such  features  of  this 
training  as  will  bcvst  prepare  the  Indian  youth  for  his  particular  work  in  life;  and  the 
encouragement  given  to  day  schools,  on  account  of  the  good  influence  exerted  by 
such  schools  over  the  adult  population.  As  Commissioner  I^upp  says  in  his  report 
for  1907,  it  seems  to  me  an  innnitely  wiser  plan  to  carry  civilization  to  the  Indian 
rather  than  to  take  the  Indian  to  civilization.  There  also  seems  in  the  recommend- 
ations made  and  the  plans  proposed  for  the  future,  to  be  a  looking  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  greater  number  of  schools  now  in  charge  of  the  Department  may  become  a 
part  of  our  public  school  system. 

Ksv.  R.  H.  Weslwood,  assistant  pastor,  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. — We  are  glad  to  have  you  here  this  morning;  you  who  are  so  intensely  interested 
in  this  work.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  mentioned  your  work  in  our  church. 
Often  do  we  speak  of  you,  and  of  vour  difiiculties,  and  pray  that  God  may  give 
you  strength  to  overcome  them  and  to  carry  on  this  great  progressive  work  that 
you  have  so  well  undertaken. 

RESPONSI'S. 

L.  M.  Compton,  Superintendent ,  Tomah  Indian  School,  Tomah  Wis.  — In  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  much  accomplished  in  the  Indian  Service.  The  Honorable 
James  Rudolph  Garfield,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  from  this  State,  among 
the  many  stupendous  tasks  that  have  come  to  his  Department,  has  not  forgotten  the 
Indian.  The  present  administration  of  Indian  Affairs  is  strictly  a  business  admin- 
istration. Our  most  able  commissioner  is  a  man  who  not  only  believes  in  doing 
thingp)  himself,  but  he  firmly  believes  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching,  and  in  fact 
has  come  to  some  of  our  Indians,  when  they  must  stand  for  themselves.  The  In- 
dian must  learn  that  he  cannot  expect  to  be  supported  and  propped  up  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  our  jduty  as  teachers  to  make  our  pupils  understana  that  they 
must  rise  through  their  own  individual  efforts,  and  that  they  must  be  brought  to  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  where  there  is  a  lack    of    such   effort  they   will  most 
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certainly  fail.  This  taken  together  with  an  earnest  effort  on  our  part  to  impress 
upon  pupils'  minds  the  very  great  importance  of  meeting  obligations,  .the  value  of 
honesty  and  sobriety;  in  otner  words,  the  teaching,  of  true,  honorable  manhood 
and  womanhood;  is  the  most  important  work  that  we  cun  do  among  them.  It  is  far 
more  important  that  our  pupils  become  good,  honest,  law-abiding  citizens,  have 
sufficient  knowledge  to  manage  their  homes  (which  must  necessarily  be  simple  at 
first),  learn  to  till  their  land  and  care  for  their  stock,  than  it  is  to  give  them  a  very 
faint  idea  of  higher  education  and  the  frills  of  civilization  and  thereby  lay  the 
foundation  for  that  discontent  and  unsteady  purpose  which  we  know  exists  among 
many. 

Estelle  Reel,  SuperifUemleni  of  hidian  Schools,  Wnshingtou ,  I).  C. — On  behalf  of 
the  Indian  workers  we  wish  to  thank  the  representatives  of  the  State  and  «*ity  for 
their  greetings,  and  to  assure  them  that  we  are  enjoying  Cleveland's  hospitality. 
The  Sectretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  James  Rudolph  Garfield,  under  whose  author- 
ity this  meeting  is  held,  regretted  that  he  could  not  be  with  you ;  he  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  the  Indian,  and  the  results  achieved  are  due  to  his  willing- 
ness to  assist  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  who  ha.s 
direct  supervision  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Indians,  and  who  outlines  the  p<^li- 
cies.  For  twenty  years  he  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  Indian 
and  his  needs. 

We  want  to  remember  that  useful  work  is  the  keystone  of  success,  and  that  while 
we  must  give  the  Indian  a  practical  education  let  us  not  attempt  to  transform  him 
into  something  else,  but  model  our  education  to  meet  his  immediate  netTcssitiesi,  in 
order  that  he  may  become  self  supporting  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  To  do  this 
we  must  study  the  home  life  of  these  children,  and  closely  connect  our  literary  and 
industrial  work.  At  tomorrow's  session  demonstration  lessons  wnll  be  presented, 
showing  how  these  branches  may  be  correlated. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  present  so  many  Indian  workers.  Many  of  you  have  had 
long  journeys  by  stage  across  the  desert,  and  we  want  to  assure  you  that  your  attend- 
ance is  appreciated  by  the  Office.  We  hope  that  you  will  attend  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  general  sessions  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  of  the  various  departments,  and 
get  in  touch  with  the  outside  world. 

rTli.lZATION    OF    KXPERIENCK   IN    HOME    ENVIRONMENT. 

hJUa  Flaptf  Young ,  Principal  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago^  IlliitAns. — The  In- 
dian race  with  its  tribe^s,  and  the  Caucasian  race  with  its  nationalities,  exhibit  many 
differences  in  physical  characteristic^*,  modes  of  life,  customs  and  beliefs.  The^e 
differences,  however,  are  due  to  fixed,  unvarying  conditions  in  environment.  We 
are  all  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  ethnologist  to  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  influence  upon  a  race  of  its  own  responses  to  the  environment  in  which  it  lives 
from  generation  to  generation.  Differences  in  response  to  the  unchanging  condi- 
tions in  different  environments  is  that  which  distinguishes  races,  and  also  the  details 
of  your  problem  in  teaching  from  mine.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  familiar  with 
the  conclusions  deduced  from  studies  in  anthropology  and  related  subjects,  that  the 
nature  of  the  soul  of  mankind  is  as  unvarying  as  is  the  nature  of  the  geographical 
environment. 

In  turning  to  our  common  ground  in  education — the  identity  of  the  nature  of  the 
soul  in  all  races — the  first  problem  that  confronts  us  is  one  that  is  set  for  every  man 
and  woman  who  would  be  a  teacher.  It  is  the  question  of  the  means  by  which  a 
soul  is  best  nurtured.  This  problem  of  the  nurture  and  development  of  a  soul  to  its 
fullest  possibilities  divides  educational  theory  into  the  Old  and  the  New  education. 

The  ()ld  education  assumes  that  the  teacher  knows  first  what  the  learner  needs  to 
know,  and  that  the  soul  of  the  learner  is  nourished  and  developed  by  the  acquisition  of 
that  knowledge.  The  New  education  acts  on  the  assumption  that  the  teacher  makes 
such  an  environment  in  school  that  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  stimulated  to  use  its 
own  experience  to  acquire  and  capitalize  knowledge,  and  that  the  soul  is  nurtured  and 
developed  through  that  activity  and  by  its  fruits.  All  over  this  country,  wherever  a 
thousand,  a  hundred,  or  only  ten  teachers  are  grouped  in  a  system  of  sciiools  or  a 
single  school,  you  will  find  tlie  same  conditions  as  exist  in  the  Indian  schools — some 
of  the  teachers  preach  and  practice  the  Old  education,  some  preach  the  New  and 
practice  the  Old,  and  some  preach  and  practice  the  New. 

From  one  point  of  view  your  goal  is  before  you  in  extreme  simplicity.  It  is  to  fit 
the  children  for  citizenship  in  a  diflFerent  social  organization  from  that  in  which  their 
ancestors  have  lived.  This  means  certainly  that  they  shall  acquire  such  habits,  cus- 
toms and  ideals  as  are  fundamental  in  present-day  American  life.     We  all  accept  the 
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theory  that  the  current  social  ideals  of  a  people  are  the  outcome  of  the  life  of  that 
people  under  conditions  whi(*h  have  been  influenced  by  th^m  and  by  nature.  Im- 
mediately, in  the  minds  of  some,  the  question  arises:  How  can  one  inculcate  the 
customs  and  ideals  of  a  people  of  one  civilization  in  a  people  of  a  different  civilisa- 
tion except  by  knowing  what  should  be  taught  and  teaching  it?  and  further:  Can 
one  have  the  Indian  children  experience  all  that  out  of  which  were  developed  the 
social  ideals  of  the  American  people? 

Children  come  to  school  with  the  experience  of  the  home  and  the  neight)orhood, 
and  the  teacher  creates  an  environment  that  shall  integrate  the  better  part  of  the 
home  environment  with  that  of  the  school.  The  natural,  simple,  healthful  means 
of  growth  are  in  this  way  supplied  by  the  school.  They  are  the  conditions  under 
which  a  people  has  lived  from  generation  to  generation.  And  yet,  because  of  a 
failure  to  take  advantage  of  these  conditions  within  the  whole  that  make  for  prog- 
ress, that  people  has  commenced  to  retrograde.  Therefore,  for  the  school  to  take 
environing  conditions  and  make  the  valuable  ones,  the  suggestive  ones,  the  means 
that  will  open  up  better  ways  of  doing,  living  and  thinking,  is  to  educate  through 
ex|>erience.  But  to  bring  into  the  s4*hool  extraneous  conditions,  whose  relation  to 
the  environing  conditions  is  vague,  is  to  impose  the  experience  of  one  people  upon 
another. 

But  worse  than  the  vagueness  is  the  contempt  for  one's  family  and  race  which  is 
generated  by  an  education  that  disregards  the  best  elements  in  Uiem.  This  blunder 
is  committed  very  generallv  in  schools  to  which  children  of  foreign-born  parentage 
are  sent  in  this  country.  What  is  the  result  of  the  blunder?  Instead  of  idealising 
the  customs  brought  from  foreign  shores  and  weaving  them  into  the  customs  acquired 
in  this  country,  the  children  are  ashamed  to  have  their  school  friends  meet  the 
parents  with  their  foreign  ways,  and  so  lose  the  pleasure  of  building  up  a  happy  sotual 
life  at  home  and  often  form  acquaintances  and  associations  less  good  than  those  of 
the  home  circle. 

What  is  it  to  idealize  the  home  environment?  Is  it  to  paint  a  false  pi<*ture  of  the 
home  or  village,  so  that  ignorance  and  poverty  shall  be  glorified  ?  No !  It  is  to  search 
for  a  hopeful,  if  possible,  a  good  thing  in  an  environment,  and  to  give  it  a  sugges- 
tive setting  by  making  it  a  part  of  a  better  object,  picture,  story  or  condition,  which 
will  arouse  mind  to  an  idea  of  making  the  good  better. 

This  view  of  the  building  up  of  the  powers  of  the  child  in  the  school  from  the  ex- 
perience gained  originally  in  the  home  makes  necessary  a  study  of  that  which  has 
stimulated  the  child  to  activity,  and  would  develop  the  power  and  the  ideals  of  mod- 
ern Umes  out  of  that  capital.  It  would  put  the  capital  out  at  interest.  It  would 
help  the  young  to  glimpse  a  better  view  of  life  out  of  the  experience  in  the  home  with 
father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  with  the  food,  the  clothing,  the  shelter  and 
the  customs  of  its  own  race. 

PROORKSS    THK    INniAN    IS    MAKING    TOWARD   CITIZKNSHIP    AND   SKI.F-Sl'PPORT. 

John  //.  Seg«r,  Seaer  Indian  School,  Colony,  Okla.— My  work  amongst  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapahoe  Indians  began  in  187^.  They  were  then  cl'issed  as  wild,  blanket 
Indinns,  who  lived  by  hunting  the  buffalo,  and  regarded  white  people  as  their  enemies. 

For  five  years  I  lived  with  my  family  fifty  miles  from  white  neighbors,  and  the 
same  distance  from  a  postoffice.  The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  had  no  desire  to  be 
civilized  when  I  first  made  their  acquaintance.  They  claimed  that  the  great  spirit 
had  created  them  Indians  and  had  given  them  the  buffalo  for  food  and  clothing.  It 
is  a  hard  matter  to  civilize  a  race  when  they  do  not  want  to  be  civilized,  or  to  teach 
a  people  when  they  do  not  wish  to  be  taught.  White  hunters  encroached  upon  their 
hunting  grounds,  and  in  a  few  years  prcatically  exterminated  the  buffalo. 

This  was  the  cause  of  the  Cheyenne  war  of  1874,  lasting  nine  months  and  reducing 
the  Indians  to  a  pitiable  condition  of  poverty  before  they  surrendered  and  came  into 
the  agency.  Subsistence  was  now  a  serious  problem  with  these  Indians,  and  they 
became  more  willing  to  receive  instruction  in  farming  and  other  work.  The  Chey- 
ennes for  the  first  time  put  some  of  their  children  in  school,  and  seemed  fully  con- 
vinced that  their  livlihood  depended  upon  cultivating  the  land  as  did  the  white  man. 
They  very  reluctantly  gave  up  their  old  habits  and  cnistoms,  and  their  progress  in 
civilization  was  very  slow.  Not  until  their  children  had  attended  school  for  some 
time  did  th^y  make  much  progress.  The  boarding  school,  which  took  children  from 
their  camp  associations  and  placed  them  in  a  house  instead  of  a  tepee ;  the  training 
school,  which  took  tliem  as  far  east  as  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  for  several  years  they 
had  no  contact  with  camp  assoi>iations;  were  influences  for  good  and  their  civiliza- 
ation  became  more  rapid.     The  school  not  only  influenced  those  who  were  in  school, 
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but  exerted  a  strong  influence  over  the  parents  and  other  camp  Indians.  I  urill 
illustrate  this  by  showing  that  placing  his  boy  in  school  had  a  greater  influence  o 
Little  Medecine,  a  Cheyenne  chief,  than  all  other  means  we  could  use. 
Medecine  was  a  non-progressive  Indian,  who  claimed  that  the  Great  Spirit 
him  an  Indian  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  anything  different  than  the  Great 
intended  him  to  be.  I  had  moved  about  Ave  hundred  non-prog^ressive  I 
some  fifty  miles  from  the  agency,  where  I  was  trying  to  induce  tnem  to  build 
and  to  engage  in  farming.  Little  Medecine  would  do  nothing  towards  buildiq^At' 
house.  He  would  only  raise  a  little  corn  and  some  watermelons,  saying  that  he  oUI 
not  do  this  because  it  was  the  white  man's  way,  but  that  he  might  provide  food  far 
his  family.  When  we  finally  succeeded  insetting  a  boarding  school  established  Lit- 
tle Medecine  brought  his  boy  to  school  on  the  day  set  for  receiving  children.  He 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  keep  his  boy  one  day  longer  in  camp,  that  he  mi^ht 
retain  his  long  hair  and  remain  an  Indian  one  day  longer.  After  the  boy  had  been  in 
school  for  several  months  Little  Medecine  came  to  me  and  said:  **Yoa 
know  that  I  had  always  refused  to  build  a  house  and  do  anything  like  civilized  peo- 
ple did.  Now  I  come  to  you  asking  you  to  tell  me  what  to  do  to  become  like  a 
white  man,  and  to  live  like  they  do.  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  has  caused  this 
change  in  me.  When  I  put  my  son  in  school,  I  thought  that  while  he  might  wear 
short  hair  and  clothes  like  white  people  do,  he  would  yet  be  an  Indian  at  heart.  1 
find  that  this  Is  not  so.  When  he  comes  home  he  talks  of  what  white  people  do,  and 
1  can  see  that  he  prefers  white  people's  ways  rather  than  the  Indian  ways.  1  can 
see  that  he  has  taken  a  different  road  from  the  one  that  1  am  traveling,  and  if  I  do 
not  go  with  him  I  shall  lose  him.  Now  as  I  love  my  boy  better  than  anything  eL»e 
in  this  world  I  will  travel  the  road  that  he  is  going,  that  I  may  be  in  sympathy  with 
him."  Many  other  Indians,  like  Little  Medecine,  have  given  up  their  Indian  cus- 
toms to  be  in  sympathy  with  their  children  who  have  been  trained  in  schooL 
Surely  *'a  little  child  shall  lead  them.'' 

At  present  there  are  many  adult  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  who  have  been 
educated  and  now  have  children  of  their  own.     These  Indians,  knowing  the  value  c^ 
an  education,  are  more  desirous  that  their  children  shall  be  educated  than  were 
their  own  parents.     Quite  a  number  of  those  who  have  attended  school,  where  th^ 
were  taught  to  work,  are  living  in  well  furnished  homes,  as  comfortable  and  as  nrJu 
kept  as  those  of  their  white  neighbors ;  while  many  others  live  in  square  tents  in*. 
stead  of  the  old-time  Indian  tepee,  and  have  introduced  into  these  canvas  hom^i^ 
many  articles  of  household  furniture,  such  as  stoves,  bedsteads  and  chairs.     I  believs 
that  there  are  very  few  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indian^  who  do  not  look  forward 
to  a  time  in  the  near  future  when  they  will  have  a  comfortable  house  to  live  in. 
Those  who  have  children  in  school  hope  to  have  a  house  by  the  time  their  children 
return  from  school. 

The  next  progressive  step  should  be  to  get  the  Indian  children  admitted  into  public 
schools  of  the  country  where  they  live.  The  Oklahoma  schools,  both  normal  and 
public,  are  open  to  Indian  children  as  well  as  to  white  children.  Some  Indians  are 
now  sending  their  children  to  the  public  schools  with  satisfactory  results,  and  the 
majorty  of  the  educated  parents*  expres,-  a  wish  to  send  their  children  to  school  with 
white  children.  The  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  are  comparatively  wealthy, 
and  what  they  now  lack  is  practical  business  experience,  which  they  cannot  acquire 
while  all  their  business  is  done  for  them  by  the  Government. 

The  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  has  made 
the  civilization  of  the  Indian  a  study,  and  has  inaugurated  many  progressive  rules 
in  regard  to  their  managament,  one  of  which  Ls  granting  worthy,  capable  Indians 
the  privilege  of  managing  their  own  allotments.  The  Indians  as  a  rule  are  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.  They  do  not  in  all  cases  manage  wisely,  but  when 
they  do  not  and  they  suffer  inconvenience  because  of  it,  it  teaches  them  to  be  more 
cautious  in  the  future.  In  some  cases  when  the  restrictions  were  removed  from  their 
lands  they  have  sold  or  mortgaged  them.  They  do  not  always  wisely  spend  money 
so  derived,  yet  when  they  do  not  they  furnish  an  object  lesson,  and  it  is  a  practical 
one  that  will  be  taken  note  of  by  other  Indians. 

HOW, FAR    AIIE   TlfK    1»RINCIVI.1':S    OF    KDirCATIOX    Al.ONd    mDIOFiyorS    T.INKS    APPLICABLE   TO 

AMKRICAX    INDIANS? 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President,  Clark  Vnirersity.  Worcester,  Mass. —  In  both  the 
government  ancf  mission  schools  of  British  Africa,  two  methods  of  teaching  are  now 
in  use:  The  oldest  and  most  prevalent  one  is  mucJi  as  we  teach  Indians  and  Fili- 
pinos.    The  Bantu  child  right  from  the  kraal  is  taught  English  fromthestart,  and  the 
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ideal  is  to  treat  him  in  school  as  far  as  possible  as  if  he  were  a  white  child,  the  course 
beings  about  the  same  as  for  London  ciiildren.  The  other,  newer,  method  which, 
though  advocated  by  Bishop  Colenso,  has  only  had  a  fair  trial  within  the  last  ten 
years,  is  to  educate  the  Kaffir  child  for  the  firat  few  years  in  his  own  lang^uage,  and 
only  after  the  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  year  of  school  to  entirely  modulate  over  into 
Co^lish  for  the  brighter  ones  who  go  on  so  far.  The  vernacular  is  at  the  base  and 
Eng^lish  at  the  top  of  the  system.  Elementary  education  must  thus  be  conducted  in 
the  native  tongue.  It  is  a  little  something  like  this  that  I  plead  for  in  our  Indian 
schools.  (There  are  as  many  as  75  different  tribes— each  speaking  different  tongues 
—  represented  at  a  single  school,  hence  the  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  author's 
sunrestion  is  apparent. — SuperirUetideni  of  Indian  Schools.) 

X^eissman,  Boaz  and  many  other  anthropologists  have  shown  that  in  native  gifts, 
primitive  people  are  hardly  at  all  inferior  to  us ;  but  it  is  just  as  essential  that  they 
should  evolve  along  the  lines  of  their  own  heredity  and  tradition  as  it  is  for  us  to  do 
so.  Why  kill  the  clever  art  of  Indian  basketry,  into  which  the  squaw  sometimes 
weaves  her  very  life,  by  our  cheap  and  clumsy  raffia  work?  (There  has  never  been 
any  attempt  to  kill  Inaian  basketry  with  raffia  work;  native  teachers  have  for  years 

S'ven  instruction  in  basketry,  rug-making  and  other  arts — see  Page  54-  to  62  of  the 
eneral  Course  of  Study  for  Indian  Schools,  published  in  1901— and  the  encourage- 
ment of  native  industries  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  school  curriculum. — 
Superiniend^ni  of  Indian  Schools. ) 

Why  teach  the  young  braves  to  make  and  wear  coarse,  cow-hide  shoes,  when  their 
raoeeasins  are  far  more  hygienic  and  their  construction  far  more  educative,  while, 
like  basketry,  the  output  has  a  higher  market  value?  I  do  not  object  to  some  of 
our  industrial  arts  for  him,  but  I  plead  for  a  pioas  conservation  of  all  that  is  good 
and  that  can  be  kept  or  restored  of  the  old  tribal  life — its  traditions,  folk-lore,  arts, 
industries,  and  above  all,  its  free,  manly  spirit.  (Teachers  are  directed  to  make 
the  history  and  folk-lore  of  the  tribe  an  essential  feature  of  school  work — see  Page 
143  of  the  General  Course  of  Study — and  to  preserve  all  that  is  best  of  the  old  tribal 
life.  The  "Evening  Hour"  Is  occupied  in  singing  native  songs,  studying  the  myths 
of  the  tribe,  etc.,  so  that  the  child  in  school  is  not  deprived  of  the  home  training ;  nor 
are  his  inherited  traditions  and  industries  allowed  to  perish. — Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools.) 

HORTICn.TI'RE    AND    LANDSCAPE    GARDENING. 

R.  H.  Hoffman y  florist,  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Pa. — The  Indian  youth  are  by 
nature  fond  of  the  natural  world  and  its  laws,  and  with  proper  training  we  believe 
that  they  can  become  efficient  in  this  particular  kind  of  work.  In  the  greenhouse 
they  are  eager  to  compare  different  species  of  plants  with  those  of  their  native 
plants,  growing  perhaps  in  wild  profusion  on  prairie  and  mountainside.  In  this  they 
manifest  more  eagerness  than  most  white  children  who  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation. Indian  pupils  are  not  afraid  to  experiment  with  an  idea  they  have  gained  in 
the  study  of  plant  life,  consequently  when  they  have  been  shown  how,  they  are  eager 
to  apply  their  knowledge  in  a  practical  way. 

In  our  small  greenhouse  we  have  raised  about  90,000  bedding  plants,  geraniums, 
coleos,  canas,  etc.  We  have  also  several  hotbeds  where  the  children  have  been 
taught  to  raise  cabbage  and  tomato  plants,  lettuce,  etc.  Likewise  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  agriculturist  they  have  an  opportunity  to  further  study  this  work  in 
the  gardening  department. 

Landscape  garaening  is  taught  in  the  beautifying  of  our  extensive  school  grounds. 
The  boys  are  taught  pruning,  trimming,  and  fertilizing  of  the  lawns  and  flower  beds. 
In  spring  time  the  campus  is  covered  with  tulips  and  crocusses.  Thus  is  laid  the 
foundation  for  beautifying  home  and  its  surroundings. 

A  more  practical  side  of  our  work  for  commercial  purposes  is  the  niu"sery  which 
has  just  been  started.  We  have  many  fruit  trees,  California  privet  hedge,  and  hardy 
roses  set  in  the  nursery.  Here  the  Indian  youth  are  taught  a  useful  and  profitable 
side  of  the  work,  along  with  the  aesthetic  culture  so  much  needed  to  give  them 
proper  conception  of  true  home  life. 

We  believe  that  much  can  be  accomplished  through  this  department  to  beautify 
the  surroundings  of  many  of  the  homes  into  which  these  children  go  when  they 
return  to  reservation  life. 

COMM^^f CEMENT   EXERCISES. 

An  oration  entitled  "My  People,'*  by  Elizabeth  Penny,  full-blood  Nez  Perce  In- 
dian, class  of  1908,  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Pa. 

[Note: — This  exercise  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  instructive  features 
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the  Indian  Office  desires  introduced  in  school  commencemenbi.  Miiw  Pcnnr, 
attired  in  conventional  graduating  dress,  was  assisted  by  a  band  of  Nez  Percre  Indian* 
dressed  in  native  costume,  who  illustrated  her  talk  with  songs,  dances  and  Tarioos 
tribal  ceremonies,  contrasting  the  home  life  and  customs  of  the  Indian  in  his  native 
condition  with  that  of  a  graduate  of  a  Government  school.  It  was  a  fort-cful  de- 
monstration of  what  education  is  doing  to  prepare  the  Indian  for  citizenship ;  and  by 
request  of  the  audience  was  repeated  at  a  subsequent  session.] 

I  belong  to  a  tribe  living  in  northwestern  Idatio,  known  as  the  Ne»  Perce.  The 
meaning  is  **pierced  nose.'*  The  name  of  the  tribe  in  Indian  tongue  is  "Trupnitpalu." 
The  tribe  numbers  now  about  1500,  all  of  whom  have  land. 

Since  Christianity  was  brought  into  the  Nez  Perce  country  the  people  have  ad- 
vanced very  rapidly  towards  civilization.  My  purpose  is  to  tell  you  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  my  people  a  century  ago.  These  Indians  were  well  proportioned, 
the  average  height  of  the  man  being  about  six  feet. 

The  different  places  occupied  by  the  bands  of  the  Nez  Perce  were  Ist.,  Kamiah: 
2nd.,  Lapwai;  3rd.,  Salmon  River;  and  4th.,  Walawa,  Oregon,  the  latter  being  the 
hunting  grounds  of  Chief  Joseph,  of  whom  most  of  you  have  heard.  I  will  tell  ycMi 
some  of  the  customs  so  far  as  I  can  remember  them,  as  told  by  some  old  Indiana 
concerning  the  habits  of  my  tribe.  Before  the  white  men  were  ever  seen  by  these 
Indians  they  had  their  own  way  of  worshiping.  It  was  told  to  me  that  in  the  be- 
ginning these  Indians  were  entirely  in  darkness.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  work 
in  the  line  of  a  religion.  At  that  time  there  was  a  certain  person  who  had  a  true 
vision  that  in  the  future  there  was  a  great  change  to  take  place.  He  had  a  dream 
of  the  spiritual  side  of  life,  and  he  also  received  a  song  in  his  dream  to  be  sung  at 
the  time  of  worship.  Of  course  all  the  people  were  ready  to  believe  his  prophecies. 
The  means  of  worship  were  very  crude.  Instead  of  sitting  in  a  place  of  worship, 
they  danc^  in  the  form  of  a  line.  All  the  men  and  women  took  part  in  the  perform- 
ance. (A  song  describing  the  above  was  now  given  by  six  Indian  students  from 
Carlisle  Indian  School,  Pa.)  At  that  time  the  Indians  had  a  peculiar  disposition. 
They  had  a  belief  that  some  of  you  would  call  superstition.  Even  at  the  present 
time  it  is  believed  that  medicine  men  have  supernatural  power. 

When  a  boy  was  between  six  and  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  a  lonely 
mountain  for  several  days  with  only  a  small  portion  of  dried  venison.  The  object 
of  this  journey  was  to  secure  an  extra  preparation  for  his  future  life.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  some  power  was  given  him  by  some  animal  being  which  presented  the 
stranger  with  a  sacred  song.  If  he  received  a  song  and  risked  his  life  it  would 
work  a  great  change  in  his  life.  It  may  seem  very  ridiculous  to  you,  but  it  was  a 
common  belief  among  my  people.  This  was  the  first  step  towards  becoming  a  dream- 
er, or  an  Indian  medicine-man.  One  had  to  go  through  years  of  this  sacred  work 
before  he  could  become  a  medicine-man.  This  process  was  carried  on  during  the 
winter  season.  A  long  tent  was  built  and  the  sacred  songs  were  sung  by  the  indi- 
viduals gifted  with  these  songs.  The  person  who  began  the  ceremony  started  to 
sing  and  the  rest  assisted.  When  he  became  exhausted  an  aged  medicine-man 
breathed  on  him,  and  using  his  power  the  young  Indian  soon  regained  consciousness. 
It  was  believed  that  this  custom  was  a  great  factor  in  making  the  Indian  a  great 
warrior  and  increasing  his  power  to  endure  hardships  in  securing  food.  (The  stu- 
dents now  presented  this  song  after  the  fashion  above  described.) 

When  a  medicine-man  was  called  upon  to  treat  a  person  who  was  sick,  he  was  of- 
'  fered  probably  two  horses,  blankets,  and  other  things  of  value.  The  firet  thing  he 
did  was  to  have  a  person  announce  at  what  certain  tent  he  was  to  perform  his  dutj', 
or  in  other  words,  nis  act  of  divine  healing ;  and  all  were  urged  to  come  and  assist 
in  the  singing.  The  process  of  his  treatment  was :  first,  to  sing  his  song  with  the 
help  of  others;  second,  to  make  a  few  motions  over  the  body.  Once  through  with 
these  prottesses  he  was  able  to  tell  whether  his  performances  were  hopeful  or  en- 
couraging. If  hopeless  he  ceased  his  performance.  If  encouraging  he  continued 
his  ceremonies  at  least  once  a  day  until  his  patient  recovered.  (Here  the  students 
chanted  the  wierd  incantations,  and  imitated  the  role  of  the  mysterious  medicine- 
man. )  Medicine-men  never  used  medicine.  They  had  faith  in  themselves.  These 
Indians  believed  that  enduring  hardships  made  them  strong  and  able  to  conquer 
their  enemies,  such  as  dashing  into  a  river  of  floating  ice.  In  those  days  women 
were  just  as  strong  physically  as  men. 

At  that  time  it  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  handsome  warriors  leaving  their  homes 
going  to  war  vrith  other  tribes.  They  bade  their  friends  farewell  by  going  around 
from  one  tepee  to  another  singing  their  parting  song.  (A  parting  song  was  now 
sung  by  the  students.)  The  warriors  were  followed  about  by  some  mennber  of  the 
family  with  about  ten  pairs  of  moccasins  and  a  small  lunch  at  time  of  their  depar- 
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ture.  The  only  way  of  sending  messages  to  one  another  was  by  burning  a  balsam 
tree  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Rm*ky  Mountains.  This  showed  the  people  at 
home  that  they  were  safe  on  their  journey.  The  same  way  in  returning.  If  they 
set  fire  to  more  than  one  tree  that  meant  good  news.  Upon  returning  uiey  held  a 
9calp  dance.  The  object  was  to  show  honor  to  the  warriors  who  had  secured  scalps. 
They  also  danced  to  celebrate  the  victory  over  their  enemies.  (The  dance  they 
held  on  such  occasions  was  now  demonstrated  by  the  students. ) 

The  custom  of  marriage  in  olden  times  among  the  Nez  Perce  was  very  peculiar. 
They  were  very  backwara  in  courting.  It  is  told  that  most  of  the  courting  was  done 
by  the  parents.  The  wedding  consisted  of  a  dance,  and  the  song  they  sung  was  full 
of  life.  (The  wedding  dance  and  song  were  now  demonstrated  by  the  students.) 
After  the  wedding  the  bride  followed  the  brave  to  his  home,  where  she  was  expected 
to  do  all  the  home  work.  She  hid  to  get  up  at  dawn  and  work  till  late  in  the  even- 
inji^.  It  was  her  duty  to  hand  a  drink  of  water  to  her  husband  whenever  he  wanted 
it.  It  was  also  castomary  for  her  to  take  her  husband^s  moccasins  off.  And  during 
the  meals  each  person  had  his  own  plate,  and  they  ate  separately  instead  of  all  to- 
gether. The  woman  never  thought  of  taking  a  bite  of  food  before  her  husband. 
The  man  looked  after  the  hunting  and  ponies,  and  provided  the  best  saddle  pony  for 
his  wife. 

All  Indians  at  that  time  had  Indian  names,  most  of  them  referring  to  some  animal, 
mountain,  storm,  cloud,  thunder,  earth,  etc.  The  names  were  inherited  from  gener- 
ation to  generation.  When  a  child  was  named  there  was  a  great  feast  prepared, 
and  the  parents  of  the  child  presented  gifts  to  some  old  man,  or  woman.  Even 
now  most  of  my  people  go  by  Indian  names. 

RrO-WEAVIN(J. 

Demonstration  by  Indian  girls,  under  the  direirtion  of  Angel  DeCora  Deits,  in- 
structor of  native  Indian  art,  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Pa. 

This  demonstration  of  rug-weaving  by  Indian  girls  with  native  looms,  illustrated 
how  the  Indian  Office  is  teaching  the  Indian  children  to  make  practical  application 
of  the  native  designs  in  the  manufacture  of  rugs  of  Persian  and  other  weaves  in 
common  use.  This  will  eventually  not  only  open  up  a  larger  field  for  the  sale  of 
products  of  the  Indian  but  will  enable  him  to  make  a  practical  contribution  of  the 
native  art  of  America  to  the  art  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Deitz  also  displayed  specimens  of  her  pupils'  work,  showing  what  the  Indian 
Office  is  doing  for  the  preservation  of  Indian  art,  and  explained  to  the  teachers  how 
best  to  carry  on  this  work  in  the  class  room. 

DEMONSTRATION    LESSONS. 

Demonstration  lessons  were  given  by  the  teachers  in  the  Service,  showing  how 
the  class-room  instruction  in  the  different  grades  may  be  correlated  with  the  work 
in  the  various  industrial  departments. 

Classes  of  Indian  pupils  were  ased  in  the  presentation  of  these  lessons,  synopses  of 
which  are  included  in  the  report  of  the  prcKxedings,  for  the  assistance  of  teachers 
who  were  not  present  at  the  meeting. 

SrOAR    BEETS.. 

Presented  with  a  class  of  Indian  pupils  by  Miss  \lice  M.  Kingc^ade,  principal 
teacher.  Mount  Pleasant  Indian  School,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 

I  have  selected  the  beet  sugar  industry  for  my  subject  because  of  its  importance 
in  our  State.  With  two  excepticms  all  tne  Indians  attending  Mount  Pleasant  school 
reside  in  Michigan,  where  there  are  24  t>eet  sugar  factories — a  greater  number  than 
in  any  other  state.  Each  year  the  beet  growers  are  learning  to  produce  larger 
supplies  of  beets  and  it  is  important  for  the  children  to  atrquire  in  school  some 
knowledge  of  the  industries  in  which  they  will  engage,  after  leaving  school,  as  a 
means  of  livelihood. 

Teachers  must  not  think  that  they  must  all  teach  sugar  beet  raising;  I  do  so  be- 
cause the  subject  is  of  vital  importance  to  mv  pupils.  You  must  find  out  in  what 
work  the  Indians  in  your  locality  are  interested ;  it  may  be  cattle  or  sheep  raising, 
or  lumbering,  etc. 

In  your  class-room  exercises  help  your  pupils  by  giving  them  information  of  a  prac- 
tical charact'^r  respe<!ting  the  paying  industries  in  which  they  will  most  likely  engage 
upon  leaving  school,  that  they  may  work  intelligently. 

We  secured  literature  on  bees  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  ex- 
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periment  station  at  Lansing.  These,  together  with  newspaper  reports  on  markets, 
crops,  etc.,  are  used  in  the  class  for  reading,  composition,  and  arithmetic  lessons. 
The  industry  includes  healthful  and  industrious  habits,  and  enables  the  pupils  to  emm 
and  save  money. 

This  is  a  mixed  class  of  primary  and  fourth  and  fifth  grade  children  and  the  les- 
son as  I  shall  give  it,  is  intended  to  show  some  of  the  work  that  may  be  accomplished 
from  the  first  to  the  fifth  grade.  Teachers  should  not  attempt  to  follow  this  lesson 
literally,  but  adapt  and  explain  it  to  meet  their  needs,  being  careful  to  use  practical 
subjects.  The  wide  range  covered  is  to  show  how  drawing,  writing,  number  work, 
reading,  langueige,  etc. ,  may  be  taught  through  subjects  that  will  be  useful  to  the  chil- 
dren when  uiey  return  home. 

Teacher. — Angelina  and  Bertha  (primary  grade)  may  go  to  the  board  and  draw 
a  few  beets  showing  the  average  size  and  growth  of  Michigan  beets. 

Levi  may  work  the  problems  he  finds  on  the  board,  vrhile  the  primary  cla^s  is 
reciting. 

Interesting  experiments  are  made  in  the  garden  by  the  small  children.  Wc  buy 
the  seed,  charging  the  pupils  with  them.  The  children  plant  the  gardens  and  sell 
the  produce.  This  work  is  correlated  with  arithmetic,  reading,  writing  and  other 
studies  in  the  class-room. 

Let  us  look  at  Bertha's  and  Angelina's  drawing. 

Q.     Bertha,  what  can  you  say  about  your  drawing? 

A.  This  (pointing  to  the  drawing)  is  not  a  good  beet,  it  is  short  and  pait  of  it 
has  grown  out  of  the  ground. 

Q.     Angelina,  will  you  tell  us  about  yours? 

A.     This  is  a  good  beet,  it  has  grown  deep  in  the  ground. 

Teacher:  Now  come  and  sing  us  something  about  beets.  (Bertha  and  Angelina 
sing  a  little  song  entitled  *'Two  Little  Sugar  Beets.**) 

Teacher:     Nancy  may  tell  as  on  the  board  of  the  beets  she  raised. 

Nancy  (writes):     I  raised  3  rows  of  sugar  beets. 

I  had    7  beets  in  the  first  row; 
I  had  10  beets  in  the  second  row; 
I  had     H  beets  in  the  third  row ; 
I  raised  95  beets  in  all. 

I  sold  these  beets  to  the  teachers'  club.  I  put  the  beets  up  in  bunches  of  5  beets 
to  each  bunch,  so  I  had  five  bunches,  or 

5)25  beets 

5  bunches  with  5  beets  in  each  bunch. 
I  sold  these  beets  for  10  cents  a  bunch. 
If  one  bunch  bring  10  cents,  5  bunches  will  bring 

5  X  10c,  or  50(r. 
I  received  50c  for  the  beets,  and  I  spent  5c  for  the  seed,  so  I  cleared  the  difference 
between  what  I  received  and  what  I  spent,  or 

50c  —  5c       15c,  clear  profit. 

Teacher.  This  subject  is  interestingly  used  in  the  higher  grades  correlating  lan- 
guage, composition  and  other  subjects,  as  I  will  now  illustrate  with  the  fifth  grade 
pupils. 

Q.  Frank,  tell  me  why  we  plant  sugar  beets,  and  something  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  should  be  sown? 

A.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  growing  sugar  beets  are:  to  make  money,  to  establish 
a  paying  basiness  and  to  give  employment  to  many  people.  The  soil  for  sugar  beets 
should  be  strong  and  productive,  but  not  newly  cleared  land.  Beets  do  not  contain 
as  large  an  amount  of  sugar  when  planted  on  low,  damp  land,  corral  or  bam  yard 
soil.     Beets  grown  in  such  soil  are  of  a  low  grade  for  sugar  making. 

Q.     When  is  the  best  time  to  plow ;  and  how  deep  do  we  plow  ? 

A.  It  is  best  to  plow  in  the  fall  because  the  ground  then  freezes  and  this  has  a 
pulverising  effect  and  makes  plant  food  available.  We  usually  plow  ten  inchesdeep 
in  Michigan,  and  some  farmers  use  a  fertilisser.  Clover  sod  is  a  good  fertiliser. 
After  the  ground  is  properly  prepared  it  should  contain  sufficient  moisture  and 
warmth  to  sprout  the  seed.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  farmer  to  have  the  ground  all 
well  prepared  in  order  to  seize  the  first  favorable  opportunity  for  planting. 

Q.  Lucille,  where  do  the  seeds  used  in  Michigan  come  from,  and  how  are 
they  planted? 

A.     The  kind  of  seed  most  used  in  Michigan  comes  from  Germany. 
( Lucille  here  displays  some  seed. )     In  planting  we  use  drills  for  drilling  the  seed 
into  the  ground,  and  a  beet  cultivator,  which  takes  two  rows  at  a  time,  the  hone 
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v^alking  between  the  rows.  The  average  quantity  of  seed  sown  is  about  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  acre;  and  to  those  experienced  tn  sugar-beet  growing  this  is  not  ex- 
cessive, but  a  necessary  safeguard  because  so  many  things  interfere  with  germina- 
tion that  it  is  wise  to  have  the  plants  thick.  They  also  help  to  break  the  ground  if 
it  is  dry  or  crusted,  while  if  there  were  only  a  few  they  could  not  get  through.  In 
Michigan  we  plant  seed  about  half  inch  deep,  or  just  enough  to  cover  it. 

Q.     Why  has  it  been  necessary  to  cultivate  the  soil  up  to  the  time  of  planting? 

A.  The  soil  is  cultivated  up  to  the  time  of  planting  in  order  to  kill  the  weeds, 
and  to  pulverize  the  soil  so  that  it  will  cling  to  the  seeds  and  enable  them  to  extract 
moisture  from  it.  If  the  soil  is  in  large  clods,  air  circulates  around  the  seed  and  de- 
prives it  of  sufficient  moisture  to  enable  it  to  sprout. 

Temrher.     Frank  may  tell  us  more  of  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet. 

Q.     After  blocking  what  is  done? 

A .  After  blocking,  which  means  thinning,  we  weed  the  fields.  Beets  should  be 
cultivated  once  a  week  until  they  are  ready  to  be  harvested.  They  are  ready  to 
harvest  when  the  leaves  turn  yellow. 

Q.     Levi,  how  are  ^eets  harvested? 

A.  Beets  are  first  lifted.  A  specially  constructed  plow  goes  just  beneath  them 
and  cuts  the  tap  root,  a  man  follows,  takes  a  beet  in  each  hand,  slaps  them  together 
to  knock  the  dirt  off,  then  he  throws  them  in  a  pile.  The  leaves  are  now  cut  from 
the  beet,  and  they  are  usually  shipped  right  away;  if  not,  they  are  covered  with  the 
leaves  that  they  might  not  lose  their  moisture. 

Q.     How  are  beets  sold? 

A.  Beets  are  sold  by  the  ton  and  bring  from  five  to  six  dollars  a  ton.  It  is  hard 
work  raising  beets,  but  a  farmer  makes  more  money  at  it  than  raising  hay.  He 
usually  plants  about  two  acres  and  raises  about  15  tons  to  an  acre,  while  he  raises 
only  about  two  or  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  If  a  farmer  raises  15  tons  of  beets 
on  one  acre  and  sells  the  crop  for  $5.00  per  ton  he  has  made  $75  per  acre,  or  $150 
for  his  two  acres,  and  has  not  spent  more  than  $8  or  $10  for  labor. 

Q.  Tell  us  of  a  good  fertilizer  for  beets;  of  the  influence  of  the  crop  upon  the 
roads:  and  of  the  crop. rotation  in  Michigan? 

A.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  good  fertilizer  for  beet  sugar  farms.  The  beet-sugar 
industry  has  done  more  than  any  one  thing  towards  the  good  roads  reform.  The 
farmers  hauling  their  grain  can  wait  until  the  roads  are  good,  but  the  beets  must  be 
deliverejd  when  the  factory  needs  them  and  that  is'  the  time  of  year  when  the  roads 
usually  are  bad.  After  the  beets  are  har\'ested  the  fields  should  be  planted  in  oats, 
fall  wheat,  potatoes,  or  other  root  crops,  or  sown  in  clover  or  grass.  The  crop  ro- 
tations practiced  in  Michigan  are:  sugar  beets,  oats,  fall  wheat,  clover,  thenbm*k  to 
sugar  beets. 

Teacher.  The  Indian  boys  of  Mount  Pleasant  s<!hool  have  made  considerable 
money  by  working  in  the  sugar  beet  fields.  Frank,  tell  us  something  about  how 
the  Mount  Pleasant  boys  spend  the  money  they  make  in  the  beet  fields. 

A.  Ward  Pego  made  $10,  gave  half  to  his  parents,  and  spent  the  rest  himself. 
Sam  Leo  earned  $^.50,  spent  a  little,  loaned  the  rest  to  some  boys  who  never  paid 
him  back.  Alfred  LeBlanc  made  $7.00  and  gave  it  all  to  his  mother.  Mit(*hell 
Mobey  earned  $13.00  and  spent  It  on  having  a  good  time,  going  to  shows,  etc. 
Christy  Prize  maae  $15. (M),  bought  shoes,  a  shirt,  a  hat,  a  necktie,  etc. 

Q.     How  mmrh  are  the  wages  for  working  in  sugar-beet  fields  in  Michigan? 

A.  The  wages  for  working  in  sugar-beet  fields  in  Michigan  are  from  $1.50  to  $!^.50 
per  day. 

Teacher.  The  Indian  children  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  school  are  taught  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  so  that  they  may  learn  the  business  and  work  in  the  sugar-beet  fields 
during  vacation,  and  after  leaving  scrhool  cultivate  their  own  land  and  raise  large 
crop  and  make  a  good  living. 

Q.     How  does  the  sugar-beet  crop  rank  as  a  food  for  animals? 

A.  Aside  from  the  sugar-producing  qualities  the  sugar-beet  c.rt)p  ranks  first  among 
crops  as  an  animal  food.  As  feed  for  cows  it  increases  the  milk  supply,  and  it  is 
nutritious  and  aids  digestion.  When  fed  to  beef  cattle  it  makes  the  steak  and  roast 
firmer,  juicier  and  better  flavored.  When  hogs  are  fed  upon  sugar-beets,  a  firm 
quality  of  pork  is  the  result. 

Q.     Do  all  of  the  beet  factories  in  Michigan  prosper? 

A.  A  few  beet  factories  have  failed  because  farmers  were  unable  to  get  enough 
helpers  and  could  not  raise  large  enough  crops  to  supply  the  factories;  also  because 
the  farmers  and  their  helpers  were  not  sufficiently  experienced  and  did  not  know 
how  properly  to  raise  the  sugar  beets. 
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Teacher.  Levi  may  first  state  and  then  explain  the  problem  he  has  worked  on 
the  board. 

Levi  states  the  problem :  If  you  have  a  field  of  20  acres  in  Michigan  sown  to  sugar- 
beets,  how  much  will  your  profit  be  if  the  crop  yields  10  tons  to  flie  acre  and  yoa 
get  S6.00  per  ton? 

Levi  explains  the  problem:  It  usually  takes  15  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre;  tte 
price  here  for  seed  is  10  cents  per  pound. 

If  1  pound  of  seed  cost  lOc,  15  lbs,  will  cost  15  x  10;  or  $1.50. 
If  it  costs  #1.50  to  seed  1  acre,  to  seed  ^0  acres  it  will  cost  20  x$1.50,  or  $30.00 

It  usually  takes  two  helpers  five  days,  at  $1.50  a  day,  each,  to  plow  5^1) 

acres.     If  1  helper  for  1  day  costs  $1.50,  2  helpers  for  1  day  will  cost  2  x 

551.50,  or  ^i. 
If  !^  helpers  for  1  day  cost  $3,  for  5  days  they  will  cost  5  x  $3,  or  l&Jio 

It  takes  15  helpers  for  5  days  at  $1  a  day  for  weeding. 

If  one  helper  costs  $1  per  day,  15  helpers  will  cost  15  x  $1,  or  $15. 
If  it  costs  $15  for  15  helpers  for  1  day,  for  5  days  15  helpers  will  cost  5  x 

$15,  or  75.00 

It  takes  5  helpers  for  bunching,  at$l  per  day,  for  5  days. 

If  1  helper  cost  $1  for  1  day,  5  helpers  will  cost  5  x  $1,  or  $5. 
If  it  takes  $5  for  5  helpers  for  1  day,  for  5  days  it  will  cost  5  x  $5  or  t^.oo 

It  takes  5  helpers  for  topping  at  $1.^5  a  day  for  i  days. 

If  one  helper  cost  $1.5^5  for  1  day,  5  helpers  for  1  day  will  cost  5  x  $l.'2.'>, 
or  $6.'^5. 
If  it  costs  $6.25  for  5  helpers  for  I  day,  for  2  days  it  will  cost  2  x  $6.^5,  or         li.5<> 

It  takes  2  helpers  for  loading,  at  $1.50  a  day,  for  5  days. 

If  1  helper  costs  $1.50  for  1  day,  2  helpe.'s  will  cost  2  x  1.50,  or  $3. 
If  it  costs  $ii  for  2  helpers  for  1  day,  for  5  days  it  will  cost  5  x  $3,  or  15.U0 

Total  expenses  $17^.5i> 

If  1  acre  yields  lO  tons,  ^0  acres  yields  <!J0  x  10,  or  iiOO  tons. 
If  1  ton  is  worth  «(>,  ^^OO  tons  will  be  worth  5^00  x  .16,  or  $lf(N). 
Total  proceeds  of  crop  ...         $H(H).00 

Total  cost  of  production  17"!?.50 

N«t  gain  '        $i(hi7.50 

STORK    MKTHODS. 

Presented  with  a  chiss  of  small  Indian  pupils,  by  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  superin- 
tendent,  Nett  Lake  School,  Tower,  Minn. 

NoTK.— Supt.  Jackson  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  his  methods.  A  minia- 
ture store  on  the  stage  was  managed  by  an  Indian  boy.  Indian  pupils  with  varioiK 
sums  to  their  credit  on  the  store  books  made  purchases  of  calico,  linen,  st(K*kings, 
clothing,  etc.,  stating  orally  the  amount  of  their  credit,  the  cost  of  their  purchases, 
and  the  balance  still  remaining  to  their  credit' on  the  store  books.  The  boy  mana- 
ging the  store  made  the  proper  entries  in  his  book.  The  demonstration  was  prefaced 
with  the  following  remarks: 

Mathematics  is  one  of  the  difficult  subjects  to  teach  Indians  because  thinking  con- 
stitutes the  one  condition  necessary  to  progress  mere  parrot-work  will  not  answer. 
Thinking  such  as  mathematitts  require  must  be  born  of  a  desire  to  master  the  difl^ulty 
presented.  Environment  is  the  mother  of  want,  and  as  want  grows  on  a  mind*  tkt 
mind  invents  means  to  satisfy.  Through  these  mental  processes  comes  the  ability  to 
think   clearly,  logically,  effectively  within  the  limitations  of  each  individual   roiuL 

In  the  absence  of  proper  conditions,  too  many  teachers  go  on  painfully  day  aAer 
day,  failing  to  touch  the  inner  life  of  the  chiLlren  respecting  this  great  subject  ti 
numbers.  Applying  a  few  of  the  simple  principles  of  psychology  to  our  needs,  we 
have  a  clear  course  to  follow.  I  hold  it  as  a  matter  of  principle,  backed  upby  eco- 
nomic and  moral  law,  that  we  should  p*iy  for  what  we  get.  Then  our  children 
should  be  so  taught.  Is  there  longer  any  use  to  hamper  the  healthy  growth  of  our  In- 
dian boys  and  girls  by  educating  them  to  believe  that  it  is  the  Government's  duty 
to  provide  for  them  ?  Why  not  put  our  schools  upon  the  basis  of  work  and  pay,  not 
receive  and  decay.     We  can  at  least  approximate  the  principle. 

Since  environment  conditions  want,  to  create  a  proper  condition  for  growth  in  the 
Indian  School,  I  use  a  school  store,  the  simple  operation  of  which  I  shall  attempt  to 
illustrate  later. 

One  of  my  wants  wjis  to  make  the  Government  goods  serve  their  best  purpose,  hence 
I  devised  a  plan  to  have  the  children  work  on  the  school  farm,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
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thitx  K*>"  *  credit  and  buy  what  they  so  much  desired  to  have.  So  an  account  was 
c>p«n^  with  each  pupil  and  the  device  worked  like  a  charm,  because  they  were  made 
to  ^want,  actually  want,  what  I  had  to  giv^e  later  in  the  way  of  numbers. 

Xo  facilitate  matters  we  made  a  little  store,  (similar  to  the  one  here  on  the  plat- 
form, )  right  in  the  school-room,  took  a  large  boy  for  storekeeper,  threw  away  the 
texts  in  arithmetic  and  went  to  work  presenting  matter  to  the  understanding  of  the 
children.  In  time  relations  began  to  dawn  upon  the  slow  minds  and  I  was  able  to  say 
effectively  to  them,  '*You  cannot  work  that  little  problem  because  you  do  not  know 
enough  yet.  This  is  what  you  must  do  first."  A  little  direction  at  the  right  time 
crotints  for  gold.  When  once  in  working  order  the  store  was  managed  completely 
\yy  the  pupils  and  it  was  their  delight  to  solve  the  problems  connected  with  the 
store  accounts.  Later  texts  were  int  place  and  the  children  used  them  grasping  their 
full  meaning;  from  thence  worked,  as  any  pupil  should  work,  with  a  view  of  accom- 
plishing something  for  themselves. 

( It  is  the  desire  of  the  Office  that  all  teachers  of  arithmetic  adopt  a  similar 
method,  or  model  their  number  work  along  lines  that  better  meet  loctal  needs.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  returned  studentn,  many  of  whom  have  been  in  school  for 
years,  unable  or  too  indifferent  to  examine  the  quality  or  as<!ertain  the  price  of  an 
article  when  making  a  purchase,  and  many  lessons  may  be  developed  in  regard  to 
values,  best  articles  to  buy,  etc.  Many  inspecting  officials  say  that  one  of  the  great- 
est weaknesses  of  our  schools  is  the  returned  student's  total  disregard  to  values'  and 
lack  of  knowledge  how  to  save. — SuperiiUendfiiU  of  Indian  Schools.) 

RESOM'TIONS. 

liesolredy  That  we  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  practical  reforms  and  improve- 
ments that  have  been  inaugurated  in  the  Servic^e  under  the  administration  of  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  James  Rudolph  Garfield. 

That  we  endorse  the  stand  taken  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Honorable 
-  Francis  E.  Leupp,  in  extending  the  day  school  system,  that  young  Indian  children  may 
not  be  separated  from  their  parents ;  that  we  will  endeavor  to  encourage  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  native  arts,  crafts,  legends,  folklore,  and  songs  of  the  Indian ;  and 
that  we  will  strive  faithfully  to  carry  out  the  policies  he  has  outlined. 

That  we  commend  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 
Honorable  Estelle  Reel,  to  give  the  Indian  child  an  education  that  will  be  of  prac- 
tical value  when  he  takes  up  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  President  L.  M.  Compton  for  the  able  and  impartial 
manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  our  meetings. 

That  we  are  grateful  to  the  .nuperintendents,  teachers  and  students  of  the  Carlisle, 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  and  the  Nett  I^ke  Indian  Schools,  who  have  so  ably  demonstrated 
the  practical  training  given  in  the  Indian  Schools. 

That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  state  and  city  officials,  the  local  committees,  and 
all  others  who  have  aided  in  making  our  stay  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable;  and  to 
the  local  press  for  the  exteiLsive  reports  of  our  proceedings. 

STANI)I\<;     HOCK    INSTITI'TK. 

( Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak.,  Sept.  :V^H. ) 

The  sessions  were  held  at  the  Agency  boarding  school,  Georgia  A.  Morrison  pre- 
siding. '  \ 

I)KVKI.OI»MKNT   OF    CHAKAnT-IR. 

S.  Toledo  Sherry,  day  school  inspector,  after  outlining  the  plan  and  purpose  of 
the  institute,  exhibited  a  piece  of  rough  timber  eight  feet  long  and  eight  inches  in 
diameters,  and  asked  the  teacher  to  consicfer  well  to  what  useful  purpose  it  could  be  put, 
warning  them  against  endeavoring  to  convert  it  into  a  piano.  Introducing  a  young 
Indian  Doy  and  a  young  Indian  girl,  he  asked:  **What  are  you  going  to  try  to  make 
of  the  Indian  children  committed  to  your  charge,  who  are  eventually  to  be  the  home- 
makers  and  homekeepers  upon  the  allotments  now  being  made  upon  this  reserva- 
tion?** Placing  the  information  of  good  habits  and  development  of  character  above 
mere  teaching,  he  urged  employees  to  teach  truth,  honor  and  industry;  cultivate  in 
the  children  habits  of  thrift  and  economy,  and  do  everything  possible  to  prepare 
them  for  home  life  and  citizenship. 

The  Model  Farm.  — He  presented  a  farm  model  six  feet  square,  dvided  into 
yards,  gardens  and  fields  fenced  and  supplied  with  gates,  with  grass,  vegetables  and 
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^ain  growing  in  the  different  sections.  The  teachers  were  urged  to  U5*e  a  similar 
model  ti«  a  basis  for  c*la8s  room  and  industrial  work,  and  td  follow  this  up  with  an 
out  of  doors  farm,  for  each  pupil,  about  forty  feet  square.  Besides  giving  the  papii> 
practical  industrial  training,  it  be<'omes  an  experiment  station  for  the  growing  (*f 
various  crops  in  different  soils.  He  pointed  out  the  advisability  of  using  the  model 
farm,  particularly  at  this  time,  saying:  **The  model  farm  is  of  special  irop<»rtancr 
in  the  day  schools  of  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  at  this  time  because  of  the  allot- 
ments of  land  now  going  on.  This  model,  in-doors  and  out-of-doors,  which  is  ap- 
proximately an  ideal  arrangement  of  farm  and  home,  is  to  the  Indian  child  — the 
future  Indian  homemaker— what  the  architect's  plan  and  specifications  are  to  the 
carpenter.  Four  years  in  the  day  school  devoted  to  this  plan  will  do  jnore  than  any- 
thing else  known  to  the  author  to  fit  the  child  fin  a  home  life. 

VKUI.AXCK  AND  SITPERVISION. 

Ewald  C.  Witzleben,  principal  of  the  Agency  boarding  school,  emphasised  par- 
ticularly the  importance  of  teachers  carefully  planning  their  work.  He  clearly 
showe-d  the  advantages  of  careful  supervision,  and  the  beneficial  effects  which  em- 
ployees of  good,  strong,  forceful  personal  character  have  upon  the   Indian  children. 

KDl'CATION,    TRAININO   AND  TEACHING. 

Wal/er  P.  Squires,  principal,  Mnrlin  Kenel  Agrindhiral  Srhitol. — There  should  be 
more  education  and  training  instead  of  teaching.  Indian  boys  and  girls  need  to  be 
educated  to  higher  ideals  and  trained  to  do  all  those  things  which  they  will  need  to 
do  in  their  own  homes  in  after  life,  and  trained  to  do  them  well.  The  hand,  the  eye, 
the  taste  the  conscience,  all  need  to  be  properly  trained. 

Tl'BEHCri.OSIS  AND  INDIGESTION. 

]}r.  J.  (r.  Veldhuis,  physician.  Grand  River  School. — These  tw<i  diseases  are 
responsible  for  ninety  per  cent  of  the  death  rate  among  the  Indians.  Physicians  need 
to  teach  hygiene,  and  they  need  all  the  aid  every  employee  can  give.  So  long  a* 
two  or  three  Indian  families  crowd  into  one  room  10  by  12  or  H  by  14  feet,  with 
little  ventilation,  and  rough  floors  and  walls,  and  rubbish  under  the  floors,  .so  long 
will  the  death  rate  be  high.  Even  the  milk  supply  of  the  cows  the  Government  has 
issued  the  Indians  will  prove  of  doubtful  advantage  until  they  are  taught  to  keep  and 
<'are  for  the  milk  in  a  proper  and  hygienic  manner. 

I'KEVENTION  OK  TCBERCrLOSIS. 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Rice,  physician.  Cannon  Ball  substation,  gave  much  timely  advice 
upon  the  necessity  of  persons  with  tubercular  tendencies  maintaining  a  healthy  body 
by  living  acrording  to  well  known  hygienic  rules,  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and 
avoiding  the  custom  of  feasting  and  fasting.  He  advocated  teaching  the  Indian 
child  the  injurious  effects  of  vitiated  air  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

PRESERVATION    OF    HEALTH. 

I>r.  Ilfurif  i'j.  Goodrich,  ^Igenct/  Phi/sician. — Proper  amusement  at  school  will  help 
avoid  homesickness  and  nervous  disorders.  Delicate  children  should  not  be  kept 
in  school.  The  temperature  of  the  dormitories  should  not  be  too  hot  nor  too  cold; 
and  the  children  should  be  taught  to  eat  slowly— to  Flet<*herize  their  food.  After 
violent  exercise  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  lie  on  the  damp  ground.  Canned  foods 
and  inexperience  in  preparing  them  are  responsible  for  much  ill  health.  Teach  thcni 
to  rely  more  on  their  gardens  and  less  on  canned  goods. 

THE  EVFa^'ING    HOUR. 

A.  B.  Commons,  principal.  Grand  River  Si-hool,  advocated  the  evening  hour 
classes,  and  suggested  that  different  employees  be  placed  in  charge  of  various  kind:* 
of  industrial  demonstrative  work,  citing  the  Course  of  Study  as  authority.*  Several 
members  favored  eliminating  the  evening  hour  on  the  ground  that  both  teachers  and 
pupils  need  the  time  for  rest,  and  persons  high  in  authority  were  quoted  in  support 
of  their  contention.  A  majority  favored  evening  hour  work  only  when  severe  weather 
prevented  out -door  recreation  and  exercise. 

•Circular  No.  91.  dated  February  5.  1908.  directs  thcdiscontinuance  of  evening  classes  in  all  schools. 
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MERIT   OF   THE    DAV    SCHOOL. 

^'ilfrtd  }{.  Symoits,  teacher  No.  2  Day  School.— The  day  school  should  stand  for 
thrift  and  economy,  and  there  the  Indian  and  his  child  should  be  trained  to  care  for 
hia  personal  property.  The  Herefords  which  the  Indian  is  now  receiving  and  the 
hi{jfH-<!'lass  horses  coming  into  his  possession  must  have  proper  care  or  they  will  degen- 
erate. As  each  school  now  has  its  own  land,  I  suggest  that  each  school  allotment  be 
arranged  into  a  little  farm  and  carefully  managed  along  practical  lines  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  school,  and  an  object  lesson  for  the  pdrent  Indian.  Two  (rows  could  be 
kept,  from  which  the  children  would  get  immediate  benefit. 

Knough  grain  or  forage  could  be  raised  on  the  farm  to  keep  the  cows  through  the 
Mrinter,  but  to  accomplish  this  I  would  suggest  that  the  boys  be  detailed  for  work 
durini^  the  summer.  While  this  is  being  done  the  teacher  would  be  enabled  to  do 
nature  teaching.  Open  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  to  nature  and  to  himself.  Knowl- 
edg-e  of  plant  and  animal  life  will  lead  to  interest,  interest  will  lead  to  care,  and 
care  will  make  for  the  economic  betterment. 

PRACTICAL   SlIGOf:STlONS    FROM    THE   N.    E.    A. 

Jennie  K.  Walbridge ,  nwfrott,  Grand  lUver  School.— The  convention  at  Los 
Anpfeles  was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend.  The 
object  lessons  with  the  pupils  from  the  Riverside  School  made  clear  what  can  be 
done  in  educating  our  red  brother.  Among  the  most  far  reaching  changes  recently 
made  is  the  putting  in  charge  of  the  clothing  department  of  the  Indian  Service  a 
woman  of  splendid  experience,  who  cah  give  her  entire  time  and  energy  to  the  su- 
pervision of  that  work.  As  a  result  we  may  look  for  some  excellent  changes  for  the 
better.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  with  us,  and  made  us  feel  that  his 
whole  heart  is  in  his  work.  I  wish  you  could  hear  him  tell,  in  his  own  forceful,  im- 
pressive way,  his  ideas  of  dealing  with  the  different  phases  of  Indian  character  and 
the  Indian  problem. 

PRACTICAL    INDIAN    EDIXATION. 

William  B.  Shriver,  teacher.  Bull  Head  Day  School,  talked  on  the  correlation  of 
indu.Htrial  work  with  class-room  instruction,  and  explained  how  the  school  farm  and 
garden  work  may  be  relieved  of  much  of  its  drudgery  and  made  the  basis  for  map 
drawing,  number  and  language  work. 

INDIVIDFAL  GARDENS. 

Elisabeth  W.  Morris,  teacher.  Grand  River  School,  favored  individual  gardens, 
both  in  boarding  and  day  schools.  She  outlined  the  plan  followed  at  Grand  River 
School,  and  added:  "Because  there  is  too  little  to  eat  as  a  result  of  our  efforts  in 
the  school  gardens  they  are  frequently  considered  failures.  It  is  the  lesson  children 
learn  in  regard  to  selection  of  seed,  germination,  gro<vth  and  planting,  and  the  for- 
mation of  habitji  of  indastry  and  thrift  that  count,  not  the  quantity  of  peas  and  pota- 
toes produced." 

Simon  J.  Kirk,  teacher.  Little  Oak  Creek  Day  School,  spoke  on  *'The  Day 
School  Playground ;"  and  Omar  L.  Babcock,  teacher.  No.  I  Day  School,  read  a 
paper  on  *'S<:ientific  and  Economic  Agriculture.'' 

The  policry  outlined  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  read 
and  commended  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  for  their  guidance. 

The  afternoon  sessions  were  devoted  to  industrial  work  in  the  domestic  and  indus- 
trial departments. 

Agnea  G.  Fredette,  teacher.  Cannon  Ball  Day  School,  gave  instructions  in  measur- 
ing, cutting  and  making  dresses  and  other  clothing.  George  E.  Tucker,  agency 
carpenter,  showed  how  to  follow  a  working  drawing  in  making  useful  tools,  repairs, 
etc.  J.  J.  Huse,  agency  farmer,  conducted  members  of  the  institute  through  the 
school  gardens,  and  gave  suggestions  regarding  IocaI  conditions. 

[Note. — The  report  of  this  institute  was  received  too  late  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  1907  annual  report.] 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  25,  1909. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  twenty -seventh  annual  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1909. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  progressive  one  in  Indian  education.  The 
individual  attendance  has  been  unusually  continuous,  and  the  Indian 
children  have  been  eager  to  grasp  the  literary  and  industrial  advantages 
offered  them;  and  this  has  been  accompanied  by  a  desirable  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  Indian  parents  to  keep  their  children  in  school. 

Marked  improvement  is  apparent  in  the  methods  of  in.struction,  both 
literary  and  industrial;  and  the  advancement  x)f  Indian  pupils,  espe- 
cially full-bloods,  in  acquiring  an  English  vocabulary  is  gratifying. 

A  special  endeavor  has  been  made  to  impress  upon  superintendents 
and  teachers  the  importance  of  studying  the  home  life  and  indiindual 
characteristics  of  the  pupils,  applying  the  knowledge  gained  in  bring- 
ing out  their  latent- faculties,  and  adapting  the  methods  of  instruction 
to  meet  their  particular  needs. 

SCHOOLS  VISITED. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  visited  and  inspected  the  following 
schools,  and  give  below  a  resume  of  our  reports  made  at  the  time  of  our 
visits. 

COIiORADO. 

Grand  Junction  School. — The  Grand  Junction  School,  situated  as  it  is 
in  the  great  fruit  growing  section  of  Colorado,  is  well  adapted  for  the 
practice  of  the  outing  system.  During  the  past  year  the  outing  pupils 
have  accumulated  to  their  credit  over  $4,000.  The  literary  work  is 
progressing  satisfactorily,  but  the  facilities  for  industrial  work  are  lim- 
ited. A  desirable  interest  in  native  mUvSic,  arts  and  crafts  w^as  apparent 
among  both  the  faculty  and  the  pupils. . 

IDAHO. 

Fort  Hall  School. i—TYi^  buildings  are  all  of  native  white  .stone,  modem 
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in  their  appointments,  and  are  maintained  in  an  excellent  condition. 
The  grounds  are  orderly  and  well  kept.  The  completion  of  the  new 
cement  sidewalks  supplied  a  needed  improvement.  Progress  has  been 
made  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  new  farm,  which  is  now  practi- 
cally all  under  cultivation.  The  dairy  herd  appeared  to  be  in  fine  con- 
dition. The  farm  and  the  herd  are  cared  for  by  pupils.  The  industrial 
equipment  affords  only  limited  mechanical  training.  The  literary  work 
is  correlated  with  the  local  industries  such  as  agriculture,  stockraising, 
dairying,  irrigation,  and  household  topics. 

KANSAS. 

Haskell  hiHitnte. — This  is  the  second  largest  non- reservation  school 
in  the  Service.  The  buildings  are  all  up-to  date,  and  the  industrial 
equipment  extensive.  The  girls  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  cooking:, 
laundering,  dressmaking,  and  domestic  art,  and  the  boys  receive  thor- 
ough training  in  agriculture,  and  many  of  the  trades.  The  literary 
instruction  is  excellent.  This  school  celebrated  its  Quarter-Centen- 
nial in  June  of  this  year,  and  an  extensive  exhibit  of  industrial  and  lit- 
erary work  was  made.  One  of  the  notable  features  of  this  exhibit  was 
a  lavatory  in  the  wash-room  of  the  new  Manual  Training  building, 
which  had  been  installed  in  its  entirety  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  en- 
gineering department.  A  large  number  of  former  students  were  in 
attendance,  all  of  whom  are  doing  well  in  the  world,  and  a  number  of 
whom  have  achieved  unusual  success. 

MINNESOTA. 

Morris  School. — The  school  plant  was  in  good  repair.  Tne  farm  con- 
tains about  290  acres,  250  being  under  cultivation,  and  the  remainder 
used  for  pasturage.  The  feed  for  the  30  head  of  horses  and  cattle  is 
largely  supplied  from  the  school  farm.  The  boys  receive  training  in 
carpentry,  engineering,  and  dairying,  and  the  girls  are  taught  sewing, 
cooking,  hand  laundering  and  general  housework.  Farming  and  gar- 
dening are  given  prominence  in  the  industrial  course.     • 

Pipeslone  School. — This  school  was  established  in  1893,  and  has  an 
up-to-date  plant.  The  buildings  are  all  modern,  and  the  carpenter  shop 
equipment  is  excellent.  Student  labor  has  been  extensively  employed 
in  repairing  buildings  and  erecting  additions.  The  girls  are  trained  in 
household  pursuits.  The  literary  work  is  being  conducted  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.     Many  of  the  graduates  enter  the  local  high  school. 

MONTANA. 

Crow  Agency  School. — Practically  all  the  children  of  school  age  are 
attending  school.  The  class-room  instruction  lays  particular  stress  on 
reading,  writing,  and  number  work,  correlating  these  branches  with 
local  industries.     The  pupils  are  trained  in  agriculture  and  stockrais- 
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ing,  as  these  will  be  the  principal  industries  on  the  reservation  when 
the  irrigation  ditches  have  been  completed.  The  adult  Indians  are  be- 
coming more  thrifty  and  economical,  and  the  post  traders  state  that  the 
Indians  owe  less  money  now  than  at  any  time  since  credit  was  estab- 
lished. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Fori  Tottefi  School, — This  is  an  excellent  school,  and  has  been  suc- 
cessful the  past  year.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture,  the 
school  having  a  farm  of  740  acres.  The  boys  are  given  instruction  in 
all  branches  of  industrial  training,  and  the  girls  are  learning  to  become 
good  housekeepers.     , 

While  the  four  day  schools  on  this  reservation  are  well  attended, 
there  are  a  great  many  children  not  in  school.  The  extreme  cold 
weather  makes  it  a  hardship  on  the  children  to  go  long  distances,  and 
the  adult  Indians  are  urging  the  establishment  of  a  boarding  school. 

The  Indians  on  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reserve  are  advancing  slowly. 
They  do  quite  a  little  farming^  and  raise  fair  crops. 

The  Devil's  Lake  Sioux  appear  to  b2  making  fair  progress,  but  the 
use  of  intoxicants  is  an  obstruction  to  their  advancement,  as  well  as  to 
the  Turtle  Mountain  Indians. 

Standings  Rock  Agency  School,  —  The  enrollment  at  the  Agency  school 
Avas  considerably  above  the  estimated  capacity.  Good  results  are 
accomplished  in  the  domestic  department,  where  the  girls  receive  train- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  conditions  they  will  have  to  meet  at  home. 
The  facilities  for  industrial  training  are  limited,  particularly  in  carpen- 
try and  blacksmithing. 

There  are  six  day  schools  on  this  reservation.  Pupils  are  taught  the 
value  of  money  by  paying  them  (in  toy  money)  25  cents  for  each  day's 
industrial  work,  and  requiring  them  to  pay  for  pencils,  books,  clothing, 
etc.  The  industrial  work,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  class-room  work, 
is  based  on  what  the  Day  School  Inspector  calls  a  Model  Farm,  w^hich 
consists  of  a  miniature  farm,  laid  out  in  a  pDrtable  wooden  frame,  with 
small  buildings,  etc.  The  pupils  are  given  class-room  instruction  along 
agricultural  lines,  and  then  small  gardens  are  laid  out  on  the  school 
grounds,  and  the  individual  pupils  assigned  tracts  to  cultivate. 

IVahpeton  School. — The  school  plant  is  about  two  years  old.  The 
school  buildings  are  of  brick  and  are  in  excellent  condition.  A  barn, 
work  shop  and  employes'  cottage  were  under  construction.  The 
grounds  have  been  well  laid  out,  and  sev^eral  hundred  shade  trees  have 
been  planted.  A  number  of  the  students  were  employed  in  white  fam- 
ilies under  the  Outing  System.  The  two  class-room  teachers  were  en- 
deavoring to  follow  Office  instructions. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Carlisle  School. — Indians  from  many  sections  of  the  United  States, 
including  Alaska,  were  in  attendance  and  the  enrollment  exceeded 
.1,000.  The  plant  was  in  good  repair,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  excellent.  The  class-room  work  show^ed  im- 
provement, and  was  thoroughly  correlated  with  the  industrial 
work.  A  large  number  of  the  pupils  were  taking  advantage  of  the  Out- 
ing System,  which  affords  the  boys  excellent  training  in  agriculture  and 
the  girls  practical  training  in  cooking  and  other  household  duties. 
The  industrial  equipment  is  modern,  and  the  boys  are  receiving  good 
training  in  various  trades. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Flandreau  School. — The  attendance  at  this  school  was  about  375,  the 
pupils  being  drawn  from  the  Dakotas,  Wisconsin  and  other  adjacent 
states.  There  is  a  strong  effort  being  made  to  interest  the  pupils  in  the 
cause  of  temperance.  The  class-room  work  was  satisfactory,  being  cor- 
related with  the  industrial  branches.  Farming,  gardening,  dairying 
and  poultry  raising  receive  special  attention.  The  buildings  are  kept 
in  good  repair,  this  work  forming  part  of  the  boys'  industrial  training. 

Sisseton  School.  —  This  school  is  located  in  an  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  section  where  they  have  good  water  and  healthy  climatic  condi- 
tions. The  school  farm  contains  320  acres  of  productive  land,  and  af- 
fords excellent  training  for  the  pupils  in  agriculture.  The  adult  In- 
dians appear  to  be  well-to-do.  They  nearly  all  speak  English  and  have 
good  farms. 

VIBGINtA. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. — This  is  the  model 
school  for  the  training  of  Indian  youth.  The  industrial  facilities  are 
of  the  best.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  mechanical  trades  from  which 
the  Indian  boy  may  select,  and  the  training  is  thorough  and  practical. 
The  girls  have  every  facility  and  advantage  to  attain  efficiency  in  every 
branch  of  domestic  art  and  science.  The  faculty  is  carefully  selected 
and  on  a  high  plane.  The  school  is  especially  noted  for  the  success  it 
has  achieved  in  character  building,  and  the  records  of  former  students 
show  that  the  principles  inculcated  while  the  pupils  are  in  school  are 
held  to  after  they  take  their  places  in  the  world.  The  Outing  System, 
as  practiced  at  Hampton  Institute,  places  the  boys  and  girls  in  Chris- 
tian homes,  where  the  environment  and  practical  training  round  out 
the  principles  taught  in  school. 

WABHINQTON. 

Pnyallup  School.—  This  school  is  now  undergoing  thorough  recon- 
struction.    There  are  now  being  erected  the  following  buildings:  Laun- 
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dry,  boys'  dormitory,  addition  to  school  building,  assembly  hall,  office 
building,  and  two  employes'  cottages.  Other  buildings  are  under  con- 
sideration. The  present  plant  is  kept  in  good  repair  and  is  clean  and 
sanitary.  The  moral  atmosphere  and  the  general  discipline  are  good. 
The  class-room  instruction  is  practical  and  correlated  with  the  indus- 
tries of  the  Puget  Sound  country.  There  was  no  sickness  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.  The  physician  in  charge  devotes  close  attention  to  the 
health  of  the  children.  The  facilities  at  present  are  limited  for  teach- 
ing mechanical  trades,  but  we  believe  that  when  the  proposed  trans 
formation  :f  this  plant  into  a  trade  school  has  been  consummated,  the 
equipment  will  be  ample.  Five  former  students  of  this  school  are  now 
employed  as  instructors  here. 

Tulalip  School.  -  This  school  has  one  of  the  most  attractive  outlooks 
in  the  Indian  Service.  The  buildings  are  in  good  condition  and  the 
grounds  well  kept.  The  enrollment  is  expected  to  reach  200.  At  least 
three-fourths  of  the  children  are  full-bloods,  and  the  smaller  children 
predominate,  the  ages  ranging  from  seven  to  fifteen.  The  facilities  for 
industrial  training  are  limited,  but  excellent  progress  has  been  made  in 
carpentry  for  the  boys  and  sewing  and  general  housework  for  the  girls. 
The  lessons  and  methods  employed  in  the  schOol-room  are  suitable  to 
the  age  and  mental  development  of  the  pupils.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  Service.  The  discipline  is  good,  the  sanitary  condition 
excellent,  and  the  children  are  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  such  as 
is  found  in  the  highest  type  of  white  homes.  The  children  are  happy 
and  contented. 

Yakima  School, — The  actual  enrollment  was  147,  a  remarkably  good 
showing.  The  buildings  are  old,  but  in  a  fair  state  of  repair.  The  dis- 
cipline is  excellent  and  administered  with  discretion.  The  class-room 
teachers  are  making  a  study  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  Yakima 
children  and  are  endeavoring  to  adapt  their  instruction  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  pupils.  The  boys  receive  some  training  in  carpentry, 
blacksmithing,  gardening  and  general  farming,  and  during  vacation 
assist  their  parents  upon  their  farms.  The  general  improvement  of  the 
Indians  of  this  reservation  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  care  of  their 
stock. 

WISCONSIN. 

Hayivard  School.— TMxs*  school  is  situated  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  town  of  Hayward.  The  plant  consists  of  nine  buildings, 
nearly  all  of  brick,  which  are  in  good  repair.  The  class-room  w^ork  is 
practical  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  A  unique  feature  of 
the  school  is  a  domestic  science  log  cabin,  built  by  the  boys.  The  su- 
perintendent plans  to  make  it  a  model  home,  in  which  the  girls  are  to 
be  taught  to  manage  a  home  and  prepare  meals  for  a  small  family. 
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The  garden  was  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  large  quantities  of 
vegetables  were  raised  by  the  pupils  for  the  school  table.  All  repairs 
and  improvements  to  the  plant  are  made  by  the  pupils,  w^hich  gives 
them  practical  instruction.  The  dairy  herd  w^as  in  good  condition,  and 
the  pupils  are  taught  the  care  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

Lac  Coicrte  Oreille  School.  — ^\i\^  is  a  day  school  in  charge  of  tw^o  Ca- 
tholic nuns.  The  building,  which  contains  two  class-rooms,  dining 
room,  kitchen  and  quarters  for  the  instructors,  is  new  and  kept  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  The  children  cook  their  noonday  luncheon  under 
ihe  direction  of  a  teacher.  One  of  the  best  gardens  I  saw  wa.«?  at  this 
school,  cultivated  by  pupils  under  the  instruction  of  the  nuns. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  ScliocL  -  The  average  enrollment  for  the  year  was 
about  200.  The  buildings  are  in  fairly  good  condition,  but  some  re- 
pairs are  needed  to  the  heating  plant  and  water  system.  The  literary 
instruction  is  based  on  the  local  industries,  and  especial  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  educate  the  pupils  to  be  economical  and  temperate. 

Tomah  School.  -  The  school  plant  i.**  in  good  condition,  and  in  making 
repairs  to  buildings  the  boys  receive  practical  training  in  the  building 
trades.  The  (Jomcstic  .science  department  is  accomplishing  good  re- 
sults, the  girls  being  taught  to  make  gocd  bread,  and  cook  staple  arti- 
cles of  food  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  farm  contains  320  acres,  over 
200  of  which  are  under  cultivation.  The  agricultural  instruction  is 
conducted  along  practical  lines.  Progress  is  being  made  in  the  literary 
work,  and  it  is  being  placed  on  a  practical  basis.  The  parents  of  the 
children  are  thrifty  and  appear  anxious  to  have  their  children  acquire 
the  "work  habit." 

LITERARY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  devoted  approximately  ten  months  to 
field  w^ork,  visiting  schools  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Wisconsin, 
Kansas,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Pennsylvania,  North  Dakota,  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  and  Washington,  detailed  reports  of  which  are  on  file  in 
your  office. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  schools,  generally,  are 
making  satisfactory  progress,  and  that  both  teachers  and  pupils  are  tak- 
ing increased  interest  in  the  work,  especially  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ment. We  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  make  local  indus- 
tries the  ba.sis  of  class-room  instruction.  Our  aim  has  been  to  utilize 
the  time  the  children  spend  in  school  in  equipping  them  with  knowl- 
edge and  industrial  training  that  wnll  usefully  fit  in  the  occupations 
they  will  follow  after  leaving  .school.  When  we  have  found  that  the 
method  used  in  a  particular  class-room  was  not  producing  the  desired 
results,  our  plan  has  been  to  show^  the  teacher  how  to  overcome  the  de- 
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fects  by  using  another  method.  Frequently  it  has  been  found  advisable 
to  spend  considerable  time  at  a  school  in  order  to  adapt  the  course  of 
study  to  the  local  conditions.  Much  time  has  also  been  spent  in  assist- 
ing individual  teachers,  especially  those  just  entering  the  Service,  by 
outli  .ling  to  them  the  course  of  instruction  to  l)e  followed  and  by  pre- 
paring sample  lessons  for  their  guidance. 

Agriculture  is  given  prominence  in  the  industrial  department,  and 
both  the  boys  and  girls  receive  practical  training  in  gardening,  farming, 
dairying,  and  care  of  stock. 

As  you  are  aware,  cooking  is  one  of  the  chief  accomplishments  which 
the  Indian  girl  will  need  if  she  would  become  a  successful  housekeeper, 
and  we  are  making  earnest  efforts  to  have  it  thoroughly  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  during  the  past  year  have  recommended  the  appointment 
cf  a  number  cf  domestic  science  teachers  in  addition  to  the  regular 
teaching  staff. 

We  have  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  preparation  of  a  course 
in  number  work  adapted  to  the  particular  requirements  of  Indian 
schools,  and  it  will  require  probably  four  or  five  months  additional  time 
to  complete  this  work.  We  find  that  such  a  special  course  in  number 
work  is  required  in  the  Indian  schools. 

TBIBAL.  MUSIC  AND  INDUSTBTES. 

A  concerted  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  preserve  In  Han 
music  and  songs  and  to  stimulate  the  practice  of  Indian  arts  and  crafts 
among  Indian  children.  For  instance,  white  children  in  many  of  the 
public  schools  use  raffia  in  making  baskets  because  it  is  easily  obtain- 
able; but  the  Indian  child  knows  Nature's  materials  and  where  and  how 
to  secure  them.  It  knows  what  its  parents  have  used  and  the  work 
they  have  accomplished.  The  use  of  raffia  in  basketry  in  Indian  schools 
is  discouraged,  because  it  is  me.ely  a  substitute  for  native  materials  and 
can  not  give  as  good  results.  A  number  of  native  experts  in  various 
lines  of  Indian  handicraft  are  now  employed  to  in.struct  Indian  children 
to  produce  specimens  of  the  arts  and  crafts  in  the  same  manner  as  did 
their  forefathers. 

HEALTH  AND  SANITABT  CONDITIONS. 

On  the  whole,  the  health  of  the  children  has  been  more  satisfactory 
during  the  past  v^ear.  The  field  staff  h  us  been  working  in  unison  to 
carry  out  your  campaign  against  tuberculosis  and  other  infectious  dis- 
eases. We  noticed  an  improvement  in  sanitation  at  the  schools  visited, 
and  the  reports  of  the  field  matrons  indicate  a  wholesome  betterment  of 
sanitary  conditions  at  a  large  number  of  Indian  homes. 

FOBMEB  STUDENTS. 

Many  of  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  have  received  their  education 
in  the  government  Indian  schools   now  occupy  positions  of  trust  and 
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responsibility.  From  the  reports  received,  it  appears  that  they  have 
made  great  progress,  considering  the  difficulties  they  have  encountered 
after  leaving  school.  As  already  said,  at  the  Quarter-Centennial  of  the 
United  States  Indian  School  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  approximately  150 
former  students  attended  the  exercises.  They  all  reported  progress  in 
their  employments,  and  a  number  of  them  have  made  a  success  which 
is  noteworthy. 

INSTITUTES. 

Some  time  has  been  devoted  to  prepartion  for  supervision  of  insti- 
tutes, which  it  has  been  the  custom  to  hold  annually.  Complying  with 
office  instructions,  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
as  follows:  The  department  of  Indian  Education,  in  conjunction  with 
the  N.  E.  A.,  at  Denver,  Colorado;  the  Pacific  Coast  Institute  at  the 
Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  Seattle,  Washington;  local  institutes 
at  Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota,  and  Standing  Rock.  North  Dakota. 
Detailed  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  these  institutes  are  on  file  in  your 
office,  and  synopsis  are  included  in  the  appendix  to  this  repK)rt. 

The  assembling  of  Indian  instructors  at  stated  intervals  for  the  mu- 
tual exchange  of  vnews  as  to  methods  and  systems  is  as  necessary  to 
them  as  it  is  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools;  even  more  so,  as  many 
of  them  live  in  isolated  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  denied  the 
privilege  of  attending  educational  meetings  whereby  they  would  be 
stimulated  and  get  in  contact  with  current  educational  thought. 

The  suppression  and  prev^ention  of  tuberculosis  was  made  a  feature 
at  both  the  Denver  and  the  Seattle  meetings.  At  Denver  an  extensive 
tuberculosis  exhibit  was  made,  and  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  Medical 
Supervisor,  in.structed  the  teachers  and  other  employes  how  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  tubercular  infection.  At  Seattle,  Dr.  E.  R.  Kelly,  of  the 
Washington  State  Board  of  Health,  delivered  a  lecture  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  views,  upon  the  subject  of  health. 

The  perpetuation  of  native  industries,  arts  and  crafts  was  also  fea- 
tured at  both  institutes,  and,  from  the  many  written  and  oral  requests 
received  for  Indian  rugs,  baskets,  pottery,  bead  work,  etc.,  it  is  evident 
that  an  active  demand  has  been  created  for  the  products  of  Indian 
handicraft. 

All  of  the  institutes  were  well  attended,  and  the  employees  manifested 
great  interest  in  the  proceedings.  Classes  of  Indian  children,  under 
the  guidance  of  experienced  teachers,  demonstrated  the  practical  man- 
ner in  which  the  Office  desires  the  class-room  and  industrial  work  co- 
ordinated. It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  a  number  of  prominent 
educators,  in  addressing  our  meetings,  stated  that  the  public  schools  of 
the  country  are  adopting  the  methods  employed  in  the  Indian  schools, 
and  making  industrial  training  an  important  branch  of  their  curricula. 
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BESXJME. 

The  growth  of  Indian  education  and  its  achievements  should  not  be 
judged  by  the  same  standards  which  w^ould  be  used  in  estimating  the 
success  or  faihire  of  a  system  of  education  adapted  to  children  in  civil- 
ization. Frequently  the  home  training  of  the  white  child  has  made  easy 
its  instruction  to  a  point  w^hich  it  may  require  years  of  patient  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  young  Indian  to  reach.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  the  parents  is  no  small  element  in  the  success  of  elementary  in- 
structors. It  is  with  a  feeling  of  gratification  that  I  report  a  desirable 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Indian  parents  toward  the  schooling  of 
their  offspring  In  many  cases,  however,  in  attempting  to  educate  the 
the  Indian  child,  much  time  and  patience  must  be  expended  in  arous- 
ing sufficient  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  induce  him  to  wish  to 
learn,  or  even  to  be  willing  to  learn. 

Tne  teacher  of  the  Indian  child  must  deal  with  conditions  similar  to 
those  which  confront  the  teacher  of  the  blind  or  the  deaf.  Infinite  pa- 
tience must  be  exercised  at  all  times  in  teaching  the  young  Indian,  and 
at  first  it  must  be  done  objectively. 

During  the  past  year  the  progress  among  adult  Indians  is  more  strik- 
ing than  during  any  like  previous  period.  Farms  are  being  extended, 
better  prices  obtained  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  homes  maintained  in  a 
more  sanitary  condition. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  accomplished  in  the  Indian  schools  during 
the  past  year  has  been  progressive,  and  the  literary  and  industrial  in- 
struction has  been  more  in  harmony  with  the  practical  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  teachers  have  studied  more  closely  the  individual  charac- 
teristics of  their  pupils,  and  this  has  resulted  in  the  advancement  of  a 
larger  number  of  children. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

EsTELLE  Reel, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


APPENDIX. 


Briefs  of  Prockedings,  Papers  and  Discussions  at  Institutes. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIAIsj  EDUCATION. 

(NHtloiiHl  EducationHl  AsFucffltion,  Denver,  Colorado,  July  5-9,1909.) 
The  sessions  were  held  in  the  Unity  Church,  Charles  E.  Burton  presiding. 

CiRKKTlNOH. ' 

Hon,  John  F.  Shafroth,  Governor  of  Cohrado. — It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that 
a  Ixxly  which  has  such  great  responsibility  upon  it  as  the  teachers  of  a  department 
of  this  kind  of  the  National  Government,  is  welcome  to  the  State  of  Colorado. 
These  students  have  been  regarded  as  wards  of  the  Nation,  and  while  I  was  in 
Congress  there  was  never  an  appropriation  bill  which  I  vote^l  for  with  more  satis- 
faction to  myself  than  that  which  provided  for  the  Indian  schools  in  the  United 
States.  We  think  these  people  heie  capable  of  the  highest  citizenship  and  train- 
ing, and  the  work  which  you  have  been  doing,  as  illustrated  by  the  exhibits  which 
I  have  viewed  in  this  hall  and  in  the  exterior  corridor  of  this  church,  indicate  that 
they  are  making  a  great  onward  movement  for  good  citizenship,  and  toward  that 
independence  which  the  ability  to  labor,  to  earn  wages,  to  make  money,  gives  to 
every  citizen. 

E.  L.  Bartletty  President  Chamber  of  Cmmnerce,  Denver^  Colorado. — It  gives 
me  great  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  the  business  men  and  conmmercial  interests  of  tliis 
city,  to  greet  you — the  men  who  have  given  their  time,  their  energy,  and  their 
money  to  make  possible  this  great  convention.  Once  upon  a  time,  seventy-five  or 
more  years  ago,  the  Indians  held  conventions,  they  traveled  up  and  down  the 
Rockies,  they  had  special  places  where  they  gathered  annually,  and  they  worshiped 
their  great  god,  Gitchi  Manitou.  Today  the  descendants  of  the  Indians  are  assem- 
bled here  with  their  teachers  to  worship  another  god — the  god  of  Education.  Now, 
within  a  short  time,  only  thirty  years,  you  are  showing,  out  here  in  the  corridor  to- 
day all  thef^e  beautiful  works  of  art.  products  of  agriculture  and  products  of  the 
shops.  It  is  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  their  work  is  equal  to  anything  produced 
bv  white  men. 

Catherine  M.  Cooky  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Colorado.— \  am 
VvTy  proud  and  liappy  tlvis  morning  to  exttnd  a  word  of  welcome  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Education.  We  have  an  especial  welcome  for  and  an  especial  interest 
in  Indian  Education.  It  is  only  a  short  time  since  the  Indian  had  entire  posses- 
sion of  our  State.  He  still  roams,  almost  in  his  native  and  original  condition, 
many  of  our  hills  and  valleys.  I  could  not  but  think  last  Saturday,  when  I  lis- 
tened to  the  marvelous  interpretation  of  Hiawatha  at  the  Auditorium,  how  very 
happy  and  proud  we  would  be  of  our  American  boys  and  ^irls  if  they  could  give  a 
similar  production  \*'ith  the  same  intelligence  and  with  the  same  marvelous  self- 
poise  and  self-possession  as  did  the  Indians.     So  we  extend  you  a  cordial  welcome. 

Katherine  L.  Crai^s^,  Plx- Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  Colorado. — It  is 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  welcome  you,  not  only  as  individuals,  but  as  part  of 
our  National  life,  for  the  interests  which  you  represent  are  closely  allied  with  our 
country  and  its  National  existence.  As  instructors  of  the  American  Indian,  you 
have  the  profound  respect  of  the  Nation.  Yours  is  a  most  worthy  vocation,  for 
you  have  brought  forth  the  red  man  of  the  forest  from  the  dens,  caves,  and  lairs 
of  savagery,  and  have  taught  him  to  live  in  the  world,  for  the  world  and  by  the 
world.  There  is  no  more  remarkable  development  in  American  life  today  than  the 
evolution  of  the  squaw  into  the  modern  Indian  girl.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
while  your  metho<l  of  training  does  not  entirely  change  their  Indian  nature  and 

(17) 
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early  instincts,  yet  it  does  give  them  a  stronger  hold  on  life,   with  nobler  desires 
and  great  ambition. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Chadsey^  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Denver,  Colorado. 
—  As  a  representative  of  the  Local  Executive  Committee,  I  am  ver>*  glad  to  welcome 
you  to  Denver.  I  think  that  your  meetings  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  conven- 
tion, an'i  I  trust  that  all  of  the  members  of  the   National   Educat.onal   Association 


that  wh:ch  constitutes  really  imj  ortant,  practical  eiiucation;  and  we  see  every  year 
that  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  are  coming  closer  to  the  ideals  which 
you  are  exemplifying  and  have  exeni]  lified  for  n.any  years.  We  are  coming  to  see 
that  education  which  does  not  result  in  real  efficiency  is  no  education  at  all. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Spengely  Supervisor,  Denver,  Colorado. — Nestled  here  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rockies,  Denver  presents  to  you  her  most  gracious  compliments  and  begs  you 
all  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  won<Iertul,  magnificent  scenic  productions  which  an  om- 
nipotent hand  has  placed  here  for  you  to  enjoy. 

:«E«POXHES. 

Charles  E.  Burton,  Superintendent  Grand  Junction  School,  Colorado.— Thos^  of 
us  who  have  been  years  in  the  Service  know  that  a  c!eca''e  ago  few  Indians  were 
thought  capable  of  competing  with  tl.e  whites  in  any  pursuit.  The  last  two  or 
three  years  liave  seen  kten  competition  betA\een  the  In(]ians  and  the  whites  in 
stockraising,  mercantile  business  on  the  reservations,  and  as  teachers,  steno- 
graphers, disciplinarians,  mations,  and  other  positions  in  the  scliools.  Pressure  is 
Ijeing  made  at  all  the  no  i -reservation  schools  un  the  industrial  features  of  educa- 
tion. Pupils  are  taught  to  build  houses — frame,  brick,  concrete  and  cement  block; 
to  build  and  repair  wa^jons,  buggies,  mowers,  etc.;  to  paint  and  repair  in  a  work- 
manlike manner;  to  raise  stock  and  to  do  dairy  work.  Girls  are  taught  to  do  goo<l 
housekeeping,  cook,  sew  and  weave  blankets.  They  become  expert  dressmakers 
and  even  do  a  little  millinery  work. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  clerical  work  of  the  Indian  Service  within 
the  kist  few  years  Formerly  a  voucher  for  the  purchase  of^a  bolt  of  calico  resem- 
bled a  huge  petition  to  Congress,  with  its  nmltiplicity  of  certificates  from  inter- 
preters, inspectors,  weighers'  returns,  and  what  not.  until  a  poor  superintendent 
would  (and  in  many  cases  did)  pay  for  an  article  rather  than  cobweb  his  brain  with 
details  too  numerous  to  mention.  If  Commissioner  Leupp  ('.id  nothing  else  than 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  red-tape-ism,  his  administration  would  te  long  and  favor- 
ably remembered.  Now,  one  can  get  up  a  voucher  without  having  the  nightmare,  and 
without  having  a  brainstorm  when  he  receives  his  letttr  of  exceptions  frOm  the  In- 
dian Office,  or  fmm  the  Auditor  many  nionths  later. 

Commissioner  Leupp  has  stirred  up  the  nu  ssbacks  in  the  Indian  Service.  Com- 
missioner Valentine  is  piinfying  the  Service,  building  hospitals,  cleaning  the  In- 
dian villages  and  homes  and  rendering  them  n:bre  sanitary,  stamping  out  tuber 
culosis,  trachoma  and  kindred  complaints,  and  applying  rigid  measures  for  relief 
and  cure;  he  is  sending  better  goods  and  supplies  to  schoois  and  agencies;  he  has 
by  personal  inspection  ftrreted  out  woithleFS  and  incapable  employees  and  sup- 
planted them  by  those  considered  more  worthy. 

I  should  be  recreant  in  my  dutj-  if  I  should  close  my  remarks  without  giving 
credit  to  the  admirable  administration  of  our  worthy  Superintendent.  She  has 
fostered  and  nurtured  the  Service,  and  by  tactful  instruction  has  aided  weak  em- 
ployees to  become  strong  and  capable,  poor  schools  to  become  excellent  ones. 

Hsk'lle  Reel,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  Hashin^ton,  D.  C. — It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  assure  the  employees  of  the  Indian  schools  that  the  Office 
deeply  appreciates  your  attendance  at  this  conventit  n;  ii  is  the  fir.st  congress  ol  In- 
<lian  workers  convened  under  the  administnition  of  Hon.  R.  G.  Valentine,  the  new 
Conmiissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  whom  many  of  \tu  htve  a  jeiscnal  acquaint- 
ance, and  for  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  loyal  workers. 

Eleven  year  ago  we  met  in  Colorado  Springs,  but  this  is  the  first  time  our  De- 
partment has  assembled  in  the  City  of  Denver,  and  I  want  to  say  to  our  hosts — the 
Governor  and  other  officials  who  have  assured  us  that  they  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  make  our  stay  pleasant  and  profitable— that  we  consider  oprselves  for- 
tunate in  meeting  in  Denver. 
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The  value  of  an  education  to  any  child  lies  in  its  usefulness  to  him  after  leaving 
school,  and  throughout  this  congress  we  wash  to  emphasize  the  essentials  in  Indian 
education.  W  e  want  especially  to  urge  the  teachers  to  give  close  attention  to  the 
demonstration  lessons  which  will  be  presented  by  teachers  in  the  Service  who  have 
made  special  preparation,  and  which  will  show  more  clearly  how  the  Office  desires  you 
to  Cf  rrelate  the  literary  and  industrial  work  in  order  that  the  instruction  given 
may  best  meet  the  immediate  and  practical  needs  of  the  pupils.  I  also  want  to 
urge  you  to  attend  as  many  as  possible  of  the  sessions  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  its  de- 
partments. 

M'lIAT  K1>T'CATI<)N  HAS  DONK  FOR  TUK  INDIAN. 

H  B.  Peairs,  Superintendent  Haskell  Institute ^  Laivrence,  Kansas. — The  Indian 
is  human  What  he  has  been  and  what  he  is  now  should  be  attribute<],  to  a  very 
large  degree,  to  what  his  environment  has  been  and  what  it  is  now.         • 

The  older  Indians,  even,  have  progressed  as  their  environment  has  been  changed 
for  the  better,  and  yet  the  great  change  has  been  among  the  3'oung  people. 
Education  and  training  have  been  the  effective  factors  in  this  process  of  evolution. 
After  all,  environment  is  largely  a  fruit  of  education.  The  schools  are,  in  general, 
doing  excellent  work  and  are  attaining  satisfactory  results.  For  years  good  schools 
have  been  provided  in  which  the  Indian  children  can  and  do  have  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  head  and  hand  training,  and  in  many  places  good  opportunities  for 
heart  training.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being  expended  every  year  in  the  Govern- 
ment schools  for  Indians,  and  approximately  three-fourths  of  all  Indian  children 
are  in  school.  For  all  of  this  the  Government  should  be  commended.  Certainly 
to  those  who  are  intimately  connected  with  the  wtjrk  there  is  in  the  lives  of  the 
splendid  Indian  \oung  men  and  women,  such  .'.s  we  have  present  here  today  from 
Grand  Junction,  Haskell  and  others,  plainly  evident  results  conmiensurate  for  all 
expenditures  made.  We  might  go  on  patting  ourselves  on  the  back  and  congratu- 
lating ourselves  over  results,  but  sometimes  we  need  to  have  pointed  out  mistakes 
and  sli«^rtcomings  as  well  as  success. 

Physically  the  Indian  is  weak,  poorly  developed.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
the.  gover..ment  has  never  done  anything  regularly  and  systematically  toward 
building  up  and  developing  the  Indian  child  physically  until  witiiin  the  past  year. 
Thanks  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  steps  ha\e  been  taken  not  only  to  stamp  out  existing  disease,  but  to  pre- 
vent further  infection.  Of  this  Dr.  Murphy  will  speak,  but  I  want  to  make  a  .plea 
for  proper  physical  training  of  the  Indian  youth.  What  will  the  Indian  boy  or 
girl  whose  physical  welfare  has  been  neglected  be  worth  to  the  Nation,  to  the 
State,  or  to  the  conui: unity?  Such  an  individual  nmst  soon  become  a  burden 
rather  than  a  useful  citizen.  We  can  not  afford  longer  to  neglect  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  Indian.  We  have  already  said  that  the  head  and  hand  training  of  our 
Indian  youth  is  exceptionally  commendable.  But  few,  if  any,  boys  and  girls  any- 
where in  this  country  have  as  good  opportun  ties.  Granting  this,  and  hoping  for 
a  more  intelligent  and  systematic  effort  for  phsjsical  training  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  piesent  campaign  against  disease,  there  is  still  another  leature  of  the  school 
work  which  neeiis  the  most  careful  and  serious  attention. 

Moral  and  religious  training  are  the  foundation  stones  of  character  building. 
Neglect  these  lines  of  training,  and  the  Indian  young  man  and  young  woman,  in 
fact  any  young  ])erscn,  is  in  danger  at  all  times.  The  various  denominitions 
should  awaken  to  the  opportunities  ofjfered  for  carefully  instructing  and  training 
the  Indian  children  along  the  moral  and  religious  lines,  and  thus  supplementing 
and  aiding  the  governn:ent  in  the  work  of  preparing  the  indian  youth  for  Chris- 
tian citizenship.  Improve  the  home  environment  as  rapidly  as  possible;  make  it 
the  bu.siness  of  those  employed  to  look  after  the  home  affairs  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind  that  environment  is  the  greatest  influence  for  good  or  bad,  and  therefore 
nmst  be  constantly  improved.  Crowd  civilization  in  upon  the  evil  influences  of 
the  reservation  and  thus  force,  if  necessary,  a  better  environment.  Continue  the 
thorough  head  and  hand  training  that  is  now  being  given.  .Arrange  to  ha.e  care- 
ful, systematic,  intelligent  physical  training  and  insist  upon  careful  moral  training 
being  given  in  the  schools  by  example  of  employees  and  by  systematic  instruction, 
ami  encourage  careful,  intelligent  religious  training. 

Dr.  John  A.  Murphy,  Medical  Supervisor  of  Indian  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 
— The  crusade  against  tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  greatest  works  which  the  present 
generation  has  so  far  attempted.     It  is  not  a  battle  of  a  year  or  of  a  generation,  but 
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will  have  to  be  of  several  generations.  The  time  will  certainly  come  when  tuber- 
culosis will  no  longer  be  a  curse  to  the  world.  How  soon  depends  largely  on  the 
earnestness,  intelligence  and  persistence  of  the  efforts  exerted  in  the  work. 

The  eradication  of  the  disease  is  a  problem  which  can  not  be  solved  solely  by  the 
medical  man.  He  must  be  assisted  by  the  combined  intelligence  and  labor  of  all 
educate<i  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  and  the  health  of  their 
people. 

The  mortalit>'  from  tuberculosis  is  far  higher  among  the  Indians  than  amon^ 
the  negroes  or  the  white  population  of  this  countr>'.  Statistics  on  this  point  are 
still  very  incomplete,  but  what  records  are  available  show  a  frightful  mortality 
among  many  tribes,  a  somewhat  less  one  among  others,  but  an  exceedingly  serious 
one  in  all.  We  of  the  the  Indian  Service  can  not  avoid  the  responsibility  for  the 
continuance  of  this  pondilion.  More  of  the  teachers  must  realize  that  their  duty  is 
not  ended  in  looking  after  the  mental  welfare  of  the  child,  but  that  they  must  take 
an  interest  in  the  physical  welfare  also,  and  fit  the  child  to  become  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  society,  who  not  only  knows  the  three  Rs  but  who  knows  how  to  live 
right.  More  of  the  matrons,  disciplinarians  and  superintendents  must  fully  realize 
the  danger  of  the  spread  of  the  infection  in  their  schools,  and  must  be  more  alert  to 
prevent  it.  More  of  the  field  matrons  must  learn  to  consider  the  homes  in  which 
tubercular  infection  has  gained  an  entrance  to  be  their  special  care,  and  they 
should  know  their  resposibility  in  teaching  the  members  of  these  homes  the  cause 
and  the  method  of  spread  of  disease — the  disposal  of  the  patient's  sputum,  the  sani- 
tary care  of  the  patient,  and  the  prevention  of  infection,  especially  of  the  children 
living  there.  These  homes  are  the  centers  of  infection,  and  work  along  these  lines 
by  competent  and  concientious  field  matrons  would  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  at  the 
source  of  the  trouble. 

It  is  indeetl  difficult  to  bring  the  older  Indian  to  a  realization  of  his  own  better- 
ment, of  the  power  that  he  has  of  preventing  disease  by  his  own  action,  or  of  the 
reasons  for  it.  One  can  hardly  expect  a  complete  mental  revolution,  a  throwing 
over  of  all  traditions  among  the  older  Indians,  although  this  statement  should  not 
be  interpreted  to  mean  tliat  no  effort  should  be  made  to  instruct  them.  Much  can 
be  done  and  should  be  done;  but  the  greatest  goo<l  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
education  of  the  Indian  children  who  are  attending  the  schools  in  the  cause  and 
methods  of  prevention  of  the  disease. 

The  Indian  children  will  be  the  best  promoters  of  new  ideas  in  the  homes,  and 
will  be  able,  through  the  training  received  at  school,  materially  to  advance  all 
efforts  along  other  lines.  The  etlucation  of  the  younger  Indians  will  be  the  quickest 
and  most  effective  means  of  disseminating  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  tubercu- 
losis, and  the  best  means  of  prevention  and  cure.  We  have  paid  physicians  in  our 
Service.  The  rules  of  the  Office  require  that  part  of  their  duty  shall  be  work  along 
these  lines.  Superintendents  should  see  that  this  is  carried  'out,  but  the  teachers 
should  supplement  this  by  class-room  exercises. 

In  our  large  schools  the  tendency  is  to  handle  the  mass  rather  than  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  in  the  attempt  to  recognize  the  disease  in  its  early  stage  that  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  the  teacher  in  the  health  of  the  individual  pupil  is  solicited.  It 
lias  been  suggested  that  the  teachers  weigh  their  pupils  monthly,  keeping  a  record 
of  weights,  and  thus  have  a  check  on  children  not  gain ing  as  they  should.  Healthy 
growing  children  should  gain  steadily  in  weight,  and  such  a  record  would  be  of  in- 
estimable benefit  to  the  doctor  in  his  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  an  incipient 
ca*ie  of  tuberculosis. 

I  wish  to  suggest  also  to  superintendents  that  a  special  diet  table  be  provided 
where  pupils  recommended  by  teachers,  matrons,  or  the  school  physician,  may 
obtain  eggs  and  milk  in  addition  to  the  government  ration.  The  increase  in  nutri- 
tion and  imilding  up  in  this  way  of  children  who  are  not  thriving  in  the  school 
may  arrest  in  its  incipiency  many  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

The  farmers  at  the  schools  should  make  more  of  a  specialty  of  producing  eggs, 
so  that  the  hospital  and  diet  table  can  be  freely  provide<i.  The  milk  provider! 
should  be  uninfected.  Superintendents  should  have  their  dairj'  herd  tested  with 
tuberculin,  and  all  cattle  reacting  disposed  of. 

Milk  is  very  frequently  a  source  of  disease  from  the  fact  that  bacteria  once  intro- 
duced into  it  grow  and  multiply  very  rapidly.  For  this  reason  superintendents 
should  make  it  a  point  of  inspection  to  see  that  milk  is  not  contaminated;  .that 
farmers  insist  on  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  milk  cans  and  pails.    Milk 
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should  be  cooled  quickly  after  milking  and  all  precautions  taken  against  the 
grov\i:h  of  bacteria  in  it. 

Tuberculosis  is  more  frequent  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  life,  when 
children  are  so  commonly  confined,  than  from  the  third  to  the  fifteenth  year  when 
they  live  in  the  open  air  largely.  From  the  fifteenth  year  until  middle  life,  or  later, 
the  disease  increast-s  in  frequency  because  of  greater  exposure  to  infection.  This 
gives  us  a  hint  that  children  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  are  usually  accustomed  to  liv- 
ing in  the  open  air  are  confined  too  closely  after  being  taken  into  the  school.  Not 
enough  fresh  air  is  admitted  into  the  dormitories  or  into  the  school  room.  More 
open  air  exercise  should  be  provided  and  teachers  should  have  the  windows  open 
between  recitations,  giving  deep  breathing  and  other  exercises  during  these  times. 

Proper  supervision  is  not  given  to  sweeping.  Dr>-  sweeping,  causing  the  stir- 
ring up  of  almost  unbreathable  clouds  of  dust,  seems  to  be  the  rule  ratl^er  than  the 
exception.  How  many  infections  and  deaths  this  one  practice  has  caused  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  has  been  the  source  of  countless 
cases  of  tuberculosis.  No  dry  sweeping  should  be  lermitted,  and  children  should 
be  taught  the  reason  for  this.  The  insistence  upon  this  point  should  not  only  be 
made  an  object  lesson  at  the  school,  but  the  Indian  girls  should  be  instructed  to  do 
the  same  in  their  homes.  The  proper  methods  of  cleanliness  for  the  home  should 
not  only  be  taught  to  the  girls,  but  the  boys  also  should  be  made  to  feel  that  as 
they  go  out  from  the  school  to  build  their  own  homes  in  the  future,  they  should 
take  a  pride  in  having  them  well  lighted  by  plenty  of  wint^ows  and  well  ventilated. 
So  many  of  these  homes  which  are  now  the  hot-beds  of  tuberculosis  would  be  im- 
proved, and  the  disease  prevented  if  the  facts  were  impressed  upon  the  children  at 
school.     Professor  Vaughn  of  the  University  of  Micliigan,  says: 

**To  take  the  life  of  a  fellow  man  wilfully  is  murder,  the  greatest  of  all  crimes; 
to  do  so  through  ignorance  or  carelessness  is  manslaughter.  In  effect  it  is  the 
same  as  murder,  although  in  guilt  it  may  be  less  heinous.  The  great  majority  of 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  are  due  to  manslaughter,  and  this  fact  should  be  recog- 
nized. The  man  who  carelessly  or  ignorantly  expectorates  infected  sputum,  which, 
after  drying,  may  be  inhaled  and  may  infect  another  is  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
The  .same  is  true*  of  tl:e  dairynan  who  j-ells  infected  milk,  or  of  the  landlord  who 
rents  an  infected  house.  It  is  essential  that  we  recognize  these  truths  before  we 
ctn  be  successful  in  our  crusade  against  tul^erculosis." 

Have  we  not  been  guilty  of  criminal  negligence  if  we  have  not  prevented  spitting 
around  our  schools  and  in  them?  Have  we  not  been  guilty  it  we  ha%e  failed  to  dis- 
infect the  rooms,  bedding,  and  clothing  of  tubercular  children  sent  from  our 
.schools?  Have  we  not  been  guilty  of  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  and  other  conta- 
gious diseases  when  we  put  two  or  more  children  in  one  bed?  Who  can  tell  that 
one  may  not  have  incipient  tuberculosis?  One  of  the  last  orders  given  by  the  retir- 
ing Commisssioner  was  the  preventing  of  doubling  of  children  in  beds.  How- 
many  disease<l  children  have  the  Indian  Service  to  account  for  by  continuing  this 
practice  up  to  the  present  time?  This  order  may  cause  a  great  deal  of  inconven- 
ience and  re -adjustment  of  dormitories  now,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  wisest 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  disease. 

The  most  important  and  most  frequent  means  of  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  is  the 
sputum  of  the  infected  in  lividual.  If  all  sputum  coUld  be  destroyed,  and  all  spit- 
ting in  buildings  and  about  the  grounds  absolutely  prevented,  there  would  be 
practically  no  spread  of  the  infection  in  our  schools.  Why  can  not  regulations  ab- 
solutely prohibitng  spitting  be  enforced?  We  are  certainly  exercising  criminal  neg- 
ligence if  we  fail  to  prevent  this  custom. 

It  has  been  the  p>olicy  of  the  Indian  Office  to  send  all  tubercular  Indians  home 
from  the  schools,  not  because  this  is  an  ideal  procedure,  but  because  the  schools  are 
for  healthy  children,  and  the  retaining  of  a  pupil  infected  with  tuberculoj^is  would 
l)e  a  source  of  contagion  to  others  at  the  school.  There  has  been  heretofore  no 
place  to  send  pupils  other  than  their  homes. 

Camps  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  are  now  being  constructed  on  the  reser- 
vations, and  in  addition  screen  porches  are  being  built  to  some  of  the  school  hos- 
pitals for  the  segregation  and  treatment  of  tubercular  suspects.  One  tubercular 
colony  is  located  at  Fort  Spokane,  Washington,  one  at  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho,  one  at 
Laguna,  New  Mexico,  and  another  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
These  are  starting  on  a  small  scale,  but  they  will  undoubte<lly  increase  in  size  and 
number. 

Pupils   in    the  Indian  schools  are  now  being  regularly  inspected  for  tuberculosis 
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and  other  contagious  diseases.     Renewed  efforts  are  being  made  on  all  sides   look- 
ing toward  the  stamping  out  of  the  disease. 

The  members  of  the  Service  attending  this  Institute  should  thoroughly  inform 
themselves  upon  the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  its  method  of  spread,  the  proper  dis- 
posal of  sputum,  and  the  treatment.  In  spreading  the  knowledge  of  these  truths, 
the  teachers  of  Indian  children  can  be  of  inestimable  service  in  this  g^eat  struggle. 

Rt.  Rev.  Nicholas  C.  Matz,  Bishop  of  Denver. — According  to  the  design  of  the 
Creator,  man  is  the  connecting  link  w^hich  combines  the  universe  into  one  harmoni- 
ous whole.  By  his  physical  nature  he  represents  the  animal;  by  his  reason  or  in- 
tellect he  partakes  of  the  spirit  transcending  from  a  higher  sphere.  By  his  moral 
nature,  knowing  both  good  and  evil  and  capable  of  both,  he  is  likened  either  to  an 
angel  or  a  demor  Ever>'  faculty  of  man  proclaims  a  fitness,  quality,  or  aptitude; 
and  whereas  education  is  nothing  more  tlian  the  development  of  that  fitness  or 
aptitude,  any  education  which  does  not  aim  at  the  development  of  ever\'  essential 
attribute  of  man,  the  highest,  the  noblest,  tliat  which  makes  him  more  godlike,  the 
best  of  citizens,  an  angel  in  human  flesh,  is  his  moral  undoing.  All  histor>'  estab- 
lishes this  fact  beyond  a  doubt,  that  an  education  which  trains  the  intellect  at  the 
expense  of  the  heart,  without  developing  man's  moral  nature,  can  produce  only  a 
human  monstrosity.  To  prove  this  you  need  only  visit  our  penitentiaries,  whose 
principal  inmates  are,  as  a  rule,  men  of  high  intellectual  attainments  for  whom 
education  furnished  the  means  of  expediting  their  nefarious  ends.  Education 
without  the  development  of  high  moral  ideals  furnishes  the  miscreant  with  dyna- 
mite and  electricity  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  and  society,  to  save  itselt  from  de- 
struction, has  to  lodge  him  behind  steel  bars  and  impregnable  walls. 

You  are,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  tutors  of  these  wards  of  our  Government. 
The  Government  is  the  constituted  guardian  and  protector  of  these,  its  children. 
It  must  provide  them  witli  an  education,  calculated  to  make  good  citizens  and  lead 
them  on  toward  the  attainment  of  perfection,  which  is  impossible  without  religion 
and  morality.  What  is  to  be  done?  How  may  this  knot  be  cut?  For  two  thousand 
years  the  church  has  solved  the  vexed  problem.  She  did  it  in  this  countr>-  loi^g  be- 
fore there  was  any  settled  form  of  government  in  the  West.  She  is  doing  it  today 
at  enormous  sacrifices,  as  far  as  her  limited  means  will  permit,  and  without  any 
prejudice  to  your  position  and  calling,  she  is  ready  to  join  with  you  for  this  sublime 
consunmiation.  In  this  proposition  you  need  fear  neither  rivalry  nor  competition, 
for  the  field  is  large  and  the  laborers  are  few.  Moreover,  the  church's  chief  aim  is 
the  salvation  of  souls,  and  on  this  field  there  can  be  no  competition,  no  clash. 
Furthermore,  Germany,  England,  and  Canada  have  solved  the  problem.  Why  can 
not  this  great  Republic  do  the  same?     It  can,  and  I  sincerely  hope  some  daj'  it  will. 

OIR  EI>I  CATION AI^  DUTIKS  TO  TIIK  INDIAN. 

James  H.  Baker,  President,  I  iiiversity  of  Colorado.— T\\^  question  of  how  to 
make  "good"  Indians  has  been  answered  in  various  ways  in  this  country.  I  recall 
some  observations  made  some  years  ago,  when  returning  by  the  southern  route  from 
California.  At  a  station  near  the  Mojave  desert  I  saw  Indians  who  were  pauperized 
in  spirit,  begging  from  the  curious  i-assengers;  at  another  station  were  Indians 
selling  blankets  and  pottery,  their  own  handiwork,  representing  their  art  and  skill; 
still  later  we  saw  Indians  working  on  railroad  construction  by  the  side  of  white 
laborers;  and  farther  east  we  saw  Indians  who  owned  farms  with  neat  cottages,  and 
appeared  industrious  and  prosperous  Two  thoughts  came  to  me:  First,  the  In- 
dian ultimately  must  be  civilized  as  we  understand  civilization,  become  a  self-sup- 
porting, self-respecting  citizen;  second,  he  rriay  well  preserve,  if  possible,  the  tra- 
ditions, the  art,  and  the  pride  of  his  race;  at  any  rate,  he  must  be  self-.supix)rting. 

It  is  a  leading  principle  of  education  that  we  must  take  the  individual  where  we 
find  him  and  develop  him  from  that  point;  must  discover  the  virti  es  he  has  already, 
instead  of  trying  to  transform  him;  and  this  principle  applies  to  races  yet  unde- 
veloped as  measured  by  our  standards.  And  there  is  not  a  primitive  race  that  has 
not  qualities  from  which  the  most  civilize<l  peoples  may  learn. 

I  can  only  touch  upon  the  present  metho'^s  of  dealing  with  Indian  problems — 
and  only  upon  the  phavse  of  their  education.  From  what  I  can  learn  from  reports 
and  other  sources  regarding  the  work  of  reservation  and  other  schools,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  two  things;  the  Indians  are  given  a  practical  industrial  training,  and 
thus  learn  the  first  lessons  of  industry  and  of  adaptation  to  modern  civilization; 
also,  attention  is  given  to  the  growth  of  their  own  virtues,  preservation  of  their 
arts  and  traditions,  pride  in  their  own  race  and  history,  and  these  things  appear  to 
me  right. 
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BSSBNTIAL.  FBATURJBS  IN  TUB  BDUCATION  OF  THE  CHIL.U  RACB. 

Dr.  Charles  Bartlett  Dyke,  Head  Master,  State  Preparatory  School,  Boulder, 
Colorado. — ^Today  Americans  are  attempting  to  educate  every  race  under  the  sun. 
To  be  sane,  educational  theory  must  rest  upon  scientific  knowledge.  What  human 
possibilities  are  common  to  every  race?  Have  all  races  equal  intellectual  ability? 
what  is  the  best  in  every  race  to  be  fostered  and  preserved?  After  some  experience 
in  teaching  the  Caucasian,  the  Negro  and  the  Indian,  I  became  firmly  convinced 
that  psychological  race  differences  are  not  eliminated  in  any  appreciable  number 
of  generations,  be  the  education  what  it  may. 

It  is  absurd  to  theorize  about  the  propriety  of  a  college  education  for  the  mass  of 
Negroes,  or  Indians,  or  Filipinos,  or  Hawaiians.  They  lack  the  intellect  to  acquire 
it.  This  is  true  to  a  smaller  extent  of  the  mass  of  white  children.  The  scholar  is 
the  flower  of  civilization,  born  rather  than  made.  And  yet  the  curricula  of  our 
our  schools  provide  mainly  for  the  development  of  scholars,  though  we  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them  when  they  appear. 

The  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  of  Hampton,  of  Carlisle, 
Tuskegee,  and  Kamehameha,  and;  better  still,  personal  visits,  prove  conclusively 
that  the  (raining  of  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  hand,  results  in  emancipation  from 
the  discomfort,  the  superstition,  the  ignorance,  the  fear,  which  hold  the  child 
races  in  bondage.  Comfortable,  well-ordered  homes,  useful  pursuits,  places  of 
trust  and  reward  in  the  community,  moral,  self-respecting  lives,  prove  the  possi- 
bDity  of  every  race  to  survive  in  the  white  man's  world. 

We  have  no  right  to  pronounce  upon  the  possibilities  of  the  average  man.  So 
long  as  one-tenth  of  our  population  goes  hungry,  so  long  as  our  average  child  re- 
ceives only  three  and  a  half  months  of  school  training  each  year,  it  is  clear  that 
American  possibilities  are  undeveloped.  Moreover,  so  long  as  our  schools  for 
white  children  aim  to  produce  scholars  instead  of  fitting  human  beings  to  make  the 
best  of  conditions,  our  highest  possibilities  can  not  develop. 

While  a  man  of  one  race  can  never  fully  understand  the  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
actions  of  his  brother  of  a  different  race,  successful  teaching  demands  a  knowledge 
of  race  characters.  Without  such  knowledge,  the  emotions  will  be  improperly 
trained,  the  intellectual  capacity  will  be  misjudged,  and  the  place  that  the  child 
can  best  fill  in  the  community  be  misunderstood. 

The  mass  of  children  of  primitive  races  are  not  well  developed  in  the  power  of 
abstract  reason  and  of  personal  initiative.  Vocational  training,  therefore,  rather 
than  higher  education,  is  their  need,  allowing  full  scope  for  those  of  exceptional 
ability  to  pursue  college,  professional  or  technical  training.  The  emotions  lie  at 
the  foundations  of  personal  happiness,  and  of  all  moral  and  social  relations.  Their 
development  can  best  be  accomplished  through  the  native  folk  lore,  art,  music,  and 
religion.  But,  for  economic  reasons,  primitive  man  must  be  trained  in  vocations 
that  fit  him  for  life  in  the  white  man's  world.  This  is  a  fundamental  requirement 
in  the  education  of  the  primitive  races. 

TIIK   TKACHKR'H  RKSFONHIBII.ITY  T<>  TUB  IXI>IAN  C'111I^1>. 

Hon.  Sylvanus  L.  Heeler,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Paul,  Afinnesota, — The 
teacher's  responsibility  to  the  Indian  child  is  determined  first,  by  the  child  him- 
self; second,  by  his  environment;  and,  third,  by  his  prospective  career. 

First  the  child — you  fail  to  meet  your  res;.osibility  if  your  eyes  are  closed  to  all 
that  is  genuinely  characteristic  in  the  Indian—his  ancestry,  his  physical  and  mental 
inheritances,  his  splendid  physique,  his  racial  instincts,  his  fondness  for  fresh  air. 
freedom  and  activity,  his  pride  in  feats  of  strength,  his  patience  in  hunger, 
thirst  and  cold,  his  fortitude  in  danger,  his  artistic  temperament,  his  inborn  dis- 
trust of  the  whites,  his  hatrefl,  suspidon  and  revenge.  First,  know  your  chiid  and 
all  his  racial  and  individual  experience.  There  is  your  starting  point.  There  is 
your  first  responsibility  as  a  teacher,  whether  you  labor  among  the  pale  faces  of  our 
modern  cities  or  among  the  copper  skins  of  the  reservation. 

Second,  his  educational  environment.  This  includes  all  those  conditions  under 
which  the  process  of  education  must  proceed .  Your  pupil  is  the  child  of  a  defeated 
race,  crowded  to  the  frontiers  and  waste  places  of  our  American  continent  by  the 
onward  march  of  a  conquering  civilization.  The  environment  of  your  child  is  still 
an  Indian  village,  the  primitive  forest,  the  untouched  plains,  or  the  ravaged  reser- 
vations. As  long  as  the  mind  of  an  individual  and  a  race  is  developed  by  its  re- 
sponses to  external  stimuli,  educiation  must  begin  with  environment.  There  is  the 
first  teacher,  and  we  do  well  to  build  upon  what  we  find  there.  All  education  of 
the  Indian  must  find  its  setting  in  field,   forest  and  stream,  in  tribal   laws  arid 
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customs,  in  the  traditions,  habits,  and  instincts  of  a  race  still  in  a  stage  of  primitive 
development.     If  you  proceed  to  impose  upon  him  the  trimmings  of  a  white  man's 
ci\'ilization,  if  you  destroy  his  racial  comfort,  break  up  his  customs,   stamp  out    liis 
native  and  rude  occupations,  if  you  rob  him  of  his  language,  art,  literature,  and  re- 
ligion, there  is  danger  that  you  remove  the  foundation  and  source  of  his  old    life 
and   slaughter  his  very  soul  before  he  finds  the  new  life,  all  for  a  mongrel  educa- 
tion aiming  at  a  caricature  of  a  white  man.     In  all  your  labors,  ever  keep  in  miricl 
that  you  can  not  transform  your  Indian  by  a  wave  of  your  hand,  into  something 
other  than  an  Indian.     You  can  not  teach  him  industrial   education,    for  example, 
by  compelling  liim  to  throw  aside  his  native  occupations    for  a  Morris  chair  or    a 
Wernecke  book  case.     You  can  not  teach  your  Indian  maiden  domestic  science  by 
abolishing  all  traditional  dishes  for  Mrs.  Rohrer's  menus.     Begin  your  carpentry 
vnth  the  tepee  or  medicine  lodge  if  necessary,  your  domestic  art  with  the  Navajo 
blanket,  your  cooking  lesson  with  the  salted  pork,  your  training  in   English    with 
the  early  vernacular,   your  modern  art  with  his  inherited  ideas  of  ornamentation, 
your  literature  with  his  rich  collection  of  folk  lore,  your  music  w4th  his  festivals 
and  dances,   your  Christian  religion  with  his  ghost  dance.     This  is  what  we  mean 
by  beginning  with  the  child  in  environment.     It  means  searching  for  all  that  is  the 
foundation  in  his  life,  selecting  all  that  is  hopeful  and  vital   in   his  environment, 
making  that  the  starting  point,   giving  it  a  new  direction,  finally  a  new  settini?, 
leading  up  to  a  new  and  larger  environment.     The  new  environment  which   you 
set  up  for  him  should  finally  determine  your  educational  aim  and  fix  your  respon- 
sibility. 

And  here  is  what  I  fear  for  you.     Your  aim  in  your  work  can  not  be  the  same  as 
mine.     The  standard  of  your  school  can  not  be  the*  same  as  mine.     You  can  not 
lift   a  primitive  race,   as  a  whole,  in  one  generation  to  the  social  potentiality  of  an 
Anglo-American  people.     This  larger  capacity  that  you  would  realize   for  your   In- 
dian boy  is  not  measured   by  the  achievements  of  the  white  man's  race.     This 
larger  life  into  which  you  would  lead  your  people  is  limited  by  the  race  itself  and 
all  its  inheritances.     You  can  not  undo  in  a  half  dozen  years  what  centuries  have 
done.     Your  courses  of  study  dare  not  pattern  our  culture  courses.     The  details  in 
your  methods  are  your  own,  and  can   not  be  outlined    for   you    in   seminaries,    in 
teachers'  colleges,  and  schools  of  education.     Your  aim  can  not  be  taken  from  that 
modern  day  humanist  who  is  forever  and  ever  idealizing  on  mediaeval  and  worn 
out  conceptions  of  abstract  culture  and  discipline.     The  measure  of  your  success 
can  not  be  taken  from  the  ability  of  your  children  to  pursue  our  intellectual   pro- 
grams and   pass  our  final  examinations  in  academic  courses.     If  you  are  in  earnest 
about  Indian  education,  you  will  not  imitate  the  schools  of  the  white  aristocracy, 
but  you  will  recognize  that  your  owrv  succeed  just  to  the  extent  that  you  focus  your 
activities  upon  the  concrete  needs  of  the  Indian  children. 

Just  here  I  am  constrained  to  congratulate  you.  You  are  forcing  us  to  change 
our  methoils.  Nothing  has  so  much  modified  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  country  as  the  manifest  needs  of  the  Indian,  the  Negro, 
and  the  lagging  half  of  our  own  people.  They  have  forced  us  to  den'ocratize,  so- 
cialize, and  industrialize  our  whole  educational  system.  It  is  the  needs  of  the  un- 
der lialf  of  our  society  that  have  called  for  industrial  schools,  parental  schools, 
training  schools,  farm  schools,  ungraded  rooms,  gymnasiums,  sihool  gardens,  med- 
ical inspection,  and  scores  of  arts  and  crafts,  occupations  and  industries,  the  games 
and  plays  and  activities  that  now  make  up  our  daily  programs. 

It  is  gratifying  to  follow  this  movement  toward  vocation  and  life  that  is  to  bring 
more  and  more  of  genuine  opportunity  to  your  people  and  mine.  Our  systems  of 
education  will  not  reach  their  aim  in  education  unless  nothing  shall  be  considered 
negligible  in  the  investigation  of  the  individual  needs  of  all  children  and  nothing 
negligible  in  adapting  our  educational  aims,  materials  and  methods  to  those  needs. 
I  read  that  there  are  forty  thousand  Indian  children  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
three-fourths  of  them  ^411  settle  down  and  live  their  allotted  time  on  the  frontiers. 
Most  of  them^  will  draw  their  living  out  of  the  soil.  Some,  an  increasing  number 
perhaps,  will  enter  the  ranks  of  general  labor  as  miners,  ditchers,  lumbermen, 
ranchmen,  railroadmen,  and  so  on.  Your  responsibility  as  teacher  consists  in  oflfer- 
ing  to  these  children  the  best  possible  training  in  view  of  the  life  that  awaits  them. 
It  is  training,  not  learning,  that  they  need.  It  is  not  for  you  to  idealize  or  theorize. 
Approach  your  problem  fairly.  Face  actual  conditions;  measure  actual  needs. 
There  is  no  need  of  experiment.  You  fail  if  you  offer  to  the  primitive  child  of  the 
frontiers  nothing  more  than  an  academic  or  classic  education. 
To  my  mind,  the  ideal   school   for  the  Indian  is  now  being  evolved.     It  is  not 
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Hampton,  or  Carlisle,  or  Haskell.  It  is  a  child*s  school — not  the  technical  school 
for  the  adult  Indian.  On  the  other  liand,  it  is  not  the  non-reservation  nor  even 
the  reservation  boarding  school,  which  breaks  up  family  life,  one  of  the  most  vital 
and  saving  factors  in  the  elevation  of  any  race.  It  is  not  even  the  present  form  of 
public  schools,  effective  as  these  schools  have  been  in  American  civilization.  Nor 
is  the  ideal  school  an  institution  so  free  and  easy  as  to  feed  and  clothe  and  lodge 
an  Indian,  cultivating  a  spirit  of  dependence  and  pauperism,  in  order  to  force  upon 
him  a  modicum  of  learning  which  he  does  not  want.  The  most  eflBcient  Indian 
school  of  the  .future  will  come  with  the  development  and  extension  of  the  Indian 
day  school,  a  school  in  charge  of  an  efficient  man  and  an  efficient  wife.  First  a 
little  cottage,  a  model  home,  setting-  an  example  of  efficiency  in  home  living. 
Then  a  small  school -room,  a  real  wholesome  parental  school,  whose  literary  pro- 
gram is  subordinated  to  the  activities  that  touch  the. house,  the  adjoining  shop, 
and  the  little  farm  near  by  One-half  the  time  of  every  Indian  boy  spent  in  shop, 
garden  or  field;  one-half  the  time  of  every  Indian  maiden  spent  in  kitchen,  dining 
room,  bed  chamber  or  garden.  Multiply  these  unique  institutions,  the  Indian  day 
.schools — elementary  industrial  schcols—on  everj'  reservation  and  in  every  Indian 
village,  and  you  extend  the  largest  opportunities  to  a  stricken  race. 

CHARACTER  BT'ILI>ING— THE  FOUNHATION  OF   EDUCATION. 

y.  H.  Phillips ^  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Birmingham,  Alabama.— T\i^  chief 
weakness  of  our  American  public  school  system  lies  in  the  demand  for  uniformity. 
The  want  of  flexibility  and  power  of  adjustment  to  the  var\-ing  needs  of  childhood 
are  nowhere  more  conspicuously  demonstrated  than  in  the  application  of   the   me- 
thod of  the  traditional  school  in  the  education  of  alien   or  backward  peoples.     The 
school   education  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  child.     That  the   instruction 
in  matter  and  method  must  be  adapted  to  meet  the  requiren:ents  of   the   taught,  is 
an  educational  principle  that  has  become  trite    from    frequent   repetition.     I    must 
assume  that  those  in  charge  of  Indian  education  have  been  more  successful    in   the 
application   of   this  principle  to  the  education   of  the  Indian  child  than  we  of  the 
South    have  been  in  our  efforts  to  apply  it  to  the  Negro  child.     To  subject  all  com- 
munities, regardless  of  con<litions,  to  one  common  course,  and  *o  place  a!l  tlie  cliil 
dren  of  a  state,  urban  or  rural,  civilized,  semi -civilized  and  savage,  in  one  common 
educational  mold,  may  be  beautiful  in  theory,  but  it  is  unscientific  and  impractical. 
In  our  democratic  civilization  the  conception  of  justice  is  generally  based  upon 
the  idea  of  equality.     With   equal  rights,  equal  privileges,  and  equal  duties,  there 
must  be  equal  laws  and  iuipariial  administration.    This  equality  assumes  identity  of 
inheritance  and  hereditary  processes      Aftercenturies  of  contact  with  inferior  races, 
we  are  just  beginning  to  learn  the  important  lesson  that  the  Negro,  the  Indian,  and 
the  Filipino  are  not  merely  Anglo-Saxons  with  co.ored  skins.     Each  is  the  product 
of  a  distinct  and  radically  different  psychological  process.  Between  the  historic  con- 
sciousness of  the  Indian  child  and  that  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  teacher,  there  must  be 
a  chasm  as  wide  as  that  which  exists  between  their  respective  civilizations.     It  will 
be  accepted   ^^ithout  question   that  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  school  education,  what- 
ever the  race  and  whatever  the  immediate  and  intermediate  ends  may  be,    is  the 
development  of  charactet.     It  has  required  nearly  twenty  centuries  of  development 
to  bring  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  to  its  present  staj^e  of  ciWlization.     Yet  we  indulge 
the  Utopian  expectation  that  a  backward  race,   without  historical  perspective,   may 
in  a  few  years  be  forced  to  span  the  chasm  represente  1  by  these  twenty  centuries  of 
evolutionary  processes,  and  be  enabled  to  maintain  a  civil  and  moral  status  equal 
to  that  attained  by  the  older  civilizations  of  the  earth. 

My  experience,  so  far  as  it  lias  any  value,  has  convinced  nie  of  the  fact  that  what- 
ever is  to  be  accomplished  through  the  school  for  the  uplift  of  our  backward  races 
must  be  begun  in  early  childhood.  With  the  Negro  this  is  peculiarly  true,  and  I 
assume  that  it  is  also  true  of  the  Indian,  and  indeed  of  all  backward  peoples.  In 
the  children  of  these  races,  the  period  of  infancy  is  less  prolonged  than  it  is  in  the 
children  of  the  Caucasian  race  type.  The  instruction  and  training  received  after 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  generally  exert  little  influence  upon  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  individual.  Whatever  of  training  is  received  after  this  period  is  apt  to 
remain  simply  as  a  veneer.  It  is  e\ident,  therefore,  that  children  of  the  backward 
races  should  enter  school  relatively  earlier  than  our  white  children.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent that  these  schools  should  provide  practical  training  in  moral  and  industrial 
habits;  such  habits  must  be  continued  so  that  they  may  become  automatic  before 
the  period  of  brain  arrest  is  reached.  The  child's  activities  must  at  first  be  on  the 
plane  of  the  material,  and  must  deal  primarily  with  the  concrete  and  the  objective. 
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both  in  matter  and  in  method.  The  appeal  at  the  beginning  most  necessarily  be 
to  the  lower  motives  of  self  interest,  and  the  incentives  must  be  such  as  to  inspire 
mental  as  well  as  physical  effort.  In  addition  to  this,  the  instruction  and  training 
should  be  such  as  to  develop  habits  of  skill  and  industry  which  may  find  their  nat- 
ural and  legitimate  exercise  in  the  practical  world  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race. 
That  education  which  unfits  a  man  for  the  farm  and  fails  to  fit  him  for  an3rthing 
else  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  questionable  attainment.  The  primary  traits  that  the 
school  is  expected  to  develop  are  industry,  frugality,  thrift,  self-support  and  self- 
control.  These  elements  of  character  are  fundamental  to  progress  and  develop- 
ment in  those  moral  and  civic  virtues  which  much  characterize  a  useful  member  of 
society  and  a  citizen  of  a  republic. 

Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey^  Juvenile  Court,  Denver,  Colorado, — It  is  hard  to  lay 
down  any  rules  in  discussing  so  in;portant  a  subject.  I  have  long  been  brought  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  children  are  frankly  and  innocently  unmoral.  The  chiid 
takes  what  he  wants  if  he  can  get  it,  not  because  he  is  an  embryonic  thief,  but  be- 
cause this  is  nature;  not  human  nature,  but  nature  itself,  and  I  think  we  have 
found  that  nature  is  seldom  altruistic.  The  normal  child  is  merely  a  healthy  little 
animal  to  start  with,  and  we  must  remember  always  that  his  morals  develop,  grow 
with  his  growth  and  strengthen  with  his  strength,  only  when  he  is  guided  in  the 
right  direction.  Therefore,  this  being  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  parent  and 
teacher,  we  have  a  rigtit  to  assume  that  when  a  child  is  immoral  after  that  period 
of  care  and  development  that  should  have  been  part  of  his  life,  the  trouble  must 
have  been  not  so  much  with  the  child,  but  with  those  who  have  been  responsible 
for  directing  the  child;  consequently  we  must  put  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs 
— upon  the  home,  the  school  and  the  church.  These  three  great  institutions  are 
responsible  for  the  morals  of  the  child  largely;  they  are  responsible  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  child.  In  the  home,  the  school  and  the  church  the  child  receives  that 
precept  and  teaching  that  is  necessary  in  the  development  of  its  character;  but,  I 
have  found  in  my  own  experience  that  this  precept  and  teaching  counts  for  little 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  example.  This  example  must,  of  course,  be  in  accord 
with  the  teaching.  It  must  be  furnished  not  only  by  the  parent  and  teacher,  but 
also  by  the  citizens  of  the  community.  And  I  would  go  further,  and  say  that  it 
must  be  furnished  by  the  community  itself,  by  the  public  ofiicials  in  the  commu- 
nity. So  it  follows  that  if  we  are  going  to  teach  morality  successfully,  we  mutt 
take  heed,  I  think,  of  the  very  homely  truth  expressed  by  Mark  Twain:  *'If  you 
would  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  it  should  go — go  that  way  yourself.*'  Now  I 
want  to  urge  one  or  two  practical  things.  I  have  found  in  our  court  work  that 
nothing  helps  more  than  little  talks  with  the  chiUlren.  Sometimes  these  talks  are 
better  delivered  in  private;  in  fact,  I  should  say  in  most  cases;  sometimes  with  the 
children  all  together.  I  should  say  it  is  more  important  to  have  frequent  talks 
upon  such  subjects  as  concern  morals  than  to  teach  grammar,  arithmetic,  or  geog- 
raphy. I  have  just  been  advised  tha-  in  California  they  have  passed  a  law  requir- 
ing such  teaching  in  the  schools.  Among  the  subjects  I  would  recommend  would 
be  these,  which  I  have  selected  at  random  for  the  probationers  in  our  court,  who 
report  every  two  weeks  when  we  have  report  day,  and  it  opens  generally  with  a 
talk  on  a  subject  like  this:  **Our  duties  to  each  other,"  *'The  absurdity  of  hate," 
"Truthfulness,"  "About  quarrelling,"  "Usefulness,"  "Gentleness  and  kindness, 
mercy  and  charity.  * '  "Money  and  manhood, ' '  '  'Evil  association's, ' '  '  'Evil  thoughts, " 
"Evil  talk,"  "Jealousy  and  envy,"  "I  forgot,"  "What  is  success,"  ''The  man 
who  serves  the  man  who  makes  money,'    "Public  service,"  "A  pure  life." 

Children  will  not  tire  of  these  subjects,  if  properly  presented,  but  do  not  forget 
that  they  must  be  properly  presente<l.  For  instance,  upon  our  duties  to  each  other, 
I  might  give  the  topic  upon  which  it  is  discussed — "Snitching — when  to  snitch  and 
when  not  to  snitch."  The  boys  understand  that;  they  are  aroused  at  once  to  a 
high  pitch  of  interest. 

Now  in  closing  I  want  to  emphasize  this  point:  That  the  child  is  moral  just  in 
so  far  as  he  is  strong.  Do  not  forget  that;  just  in  so  far  as  his  character  is  devel- 
oped. Character  comes  through  conscience — do  not  forget  that — and  conscience 
comes  through  the  developmt  nt  of  the  human  heart;  and  until  we  reach  the  heart 
of  the  child,  until  we  can  teach  him  to  do  right  because  it  is  right  and  not  for  fear 
of  the  jail,  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  morally  strong  boy.  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  a  mother  or  a  teacher  to  say  to  a  child:  "I  will 
turn  you  over  to  the  police."  You  are  more  than  likely  storing  up  possibilities  of 
a  criminal  when  you  do  that;  you  are  basing  all  your  teaching  upon  fear,  and  are 
teaching  that  boy  in  innumerable  instances  that  vile  lesson.     You  see  it  in  the  busi- 
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ness  and  commercial  world — "Steal  all  you  can,  cheat  all  you  can,  so  long  as  you  . 
don't  get  caught. ' '  Avoid  that  in  your  teaching  of  children.  Of  course,  it  is  im-portant 
to  hold  up  the  consequences  of  evil-doing,  but  too  often  the  child  in  his  tender,  un- 
developetl  mind  misunderstands,  and  makes  his  motive  to  avoid  punishment,  and 
that,  my  friends,  is  not  the  motive  for  righteous  conduct.  Yesterday  morning 
some  of  the  teachers  were  in  our  court,  and  I  had  to  send  a  twelve-year-old  boy  to 
the  reform  school.  His  mother  said  in  the  presence  of  those  teachers  that  he 
would  not  go.  Well,  he  was  a  runaway,  technically  he  was  a  thief,  he  was  incorri- 
gible, and  he  was  considered  hopeless.  What  was  the  trouble?  W'eakness.  Now,  why 
did  that  boy  go  alone  to  the  reform  school?  We  got  a  phone  message  this  morning 
that  he  had  arrived.  We  seldom  ask  whether  they  get  there  or  not;  we  are  certain 
they  will  go.  Why  did  he  go?  Because  he  was  strong  enough  to  last  one  day.  If 
I  had  said  to  that  boy,  "One  week  from  today  you  go  to  tlie  reform  school,"  he 
would  never  have  gone.  "I  know  you  can  do  it,  Bill,  if  yen  do  it  tonight  ^  but  if 
you  do  it  next  week  a  pal  you  are  running  with  will  tell  youiiot  to.  and  you  are  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  temptation  If  you  can  only  go  toniglit,  you  will  go." 
And  Bill  takes  his  papers,  as  every  prisoner  has  done  whom  I  have  sent  there, 
travels  all  night,  gets  off  in  the  dim  gra}'  light  of  the  early  morning,  goes  out  into 
the  country-  to  tl;e  prison,  antl  faces  ihe  man  on  the  tower  with  the  rifle  to  shoot 
down  those  who  come  out,  to  ask  him  to  open  the  gates  and  let  him  in. 

Now  why  did  we  adopt  the  system  of  not  sending  a  policeman  or  sheriff  with 
these  boys?  Because  we  have  recognizer!  this  great  principle,  that  crime  and  im- 
morality is  a  matter  of  weakness  rather  than  viciousness  or  meanness,  and  our 
fight  has  been  to  make  the  youth  stiong,  so  strong  that  he  can  resist  temptation 
not  merely  for  a  day  or  a  week,  but  forever. 

G.  IV.  Cross,  Principal,  To  hate  hi  School,  Nnv  J/<".i7Vd;.— "The  most  important 
subject  before  the  American  |  eople  totlay  is  the  proper  education  anrl  training  of 
the  child."  ''Train  up  a  cl:ild  in  the  way  it  should  ^o,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it."  It  is  just  as  true  today  as  it  was  in  the  <'ay8  of  King  Solo- 
mon of  old.  In  this  country  we  have  three  institutions  that  have  to  do  with  the 
training  of  the  child — the  home,  the  school  and  the  church.  If  these  three  insti- 
tutions perform  their  functions  properly,  the  child  will  be  properly  trained.  Tliis 
subject  demands  our  c.cepest  thouglits;  we  should  marshal  1  to  its  support  our  best 
men  and  women,  our  greatest  minds.  Here  is  common  ground  upon  which  all  can 
meet,  in  which  all  can  work  side  b\  side  for  the  training  of  the  future  American 
citizen,  be  he  red,  white,  or  blr.ck.  One  of  the  lequisites  looking  to  the 
training  of  the  child,  and  in  my  opinion  the  most  important,  is  the  proper  envi- 
ronment.    The  child  needs  a  whole.somc  atmosphere  in  which  to  grow. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  ^ive  the  Indian  child  the  proper  environment.  We 
should  seek  out  all  that  is  good  and  elevating  in  the  home  life  and  environment  of 
the  Indian  child,  and  build  on  it.  We  find  many  beautiful  customs  and  te.ichings, 
legends,  songs  and  folk  lore  among  the  different  tribes  that  will  give  us  a  starting 
point,  sometliing  on  which  to  build. 

The  Indian  is  religious,  he  worships  the  Great  Spirit,  prays  to  the  clouds,  the 
skies  and  die  lofty  hills.  lie  has  his  siicred  mountain  ui)on  which  he  goes  to  pray. 
Does  this  not  remind  us  that  the  chostn  people  had  their  holy  mountains,  and  that 
the  Savior  was  wont  to  go  into  the  mountain  apart  to  pra>?  I  wid  venture  the 
assertion,  with  all  due  respect,  that  the  In<lian  comes  as  near  living  up  to  his  re- 
ligion, his  ideals  and  his  beliefs,  as  we  <lo  to  ours. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  roach  the  Indian  child  we  must  gain  his  confi- 
<lence.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  gain  his  confidence  if  we  hold  ourselves  aloof 
from  him  and  act  as  though  we  are  afraid  to  touch  him,  and  withhold  from  him 
our  love  and  .sympathy,  which  of  right  is  the  child's.  I  believe  in  making  the 
school  pleasant  and  attractive;  it  should  be  more  than  a  school,  it  should  bea  hoiiie; 
there  shoulcl  be  playgrounds,  out-door  and  indoor  games,  and  athletics  should  re- 
ceive proper  attention  and  encouragement.  The  class-roonj  teacher  should  give 
in.struction  in  morality  and  right  conduct. 

The  Government  is  spending  large  sums  of  money  annually  to  educate  and  pre- 
pare the  Indian  for  citizenship.  The  present  Indian  policy  is  wise  and  business- 
like. It  has  been  progressive  all  along  the  line,  and  with  proper  co-operation  in 
the  field  we  look  for  the  very  be.st  results.  We  believe  it  a  much  wiser  policy  to 
spend  the  money  on  our  boys  and  girls  in  training  them  for  good  citizenship,  than 
it  is  to  neglect  them  for  want  of  it  and  spend  it  prosecuting  thern  as  criminals  later 
in  life. 
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THE  1»REHKRVATIC)N'  OF  ABORIOINAI^  ARTS.     . 

Professor  A,  J.  Fynn,  Principal  Longfellow  School,  Denver,  Colorado. — Conser- 
vation is  the  watchworci  of  the  hour.  We  are  turning  to  the  basements  and  attics 
ol  our  homes  and  bringing  oul  the  stained,  the  battered  and  the  faded  heirlooms 
and  long  forgotten  antiques,  the  solid  worth  of  which  we  appreciate  today  as  never 
before.  Since  we  have  been  careless  and  negligent  regarding  the  valuable  arid  sa- 
cred productions  of  our  own  people,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  liave  been  even  le<s 
appreciative  of  the  merits  of  those  whom  we  are  accustumed  to  rank  as  inferior 
peoples.  Equally  mischievous  is  the  notion  that  the  products  of  a  simpler  race 
must  necessarily  be  inferior  products.  There  is  a  possibility,  sometimes  a  strong 
probability,  that  the  opposite  is  true. 

At  the  eleventh  hour  a  change  is  coming  over  the  spirit  of  our  dreams.  Encour- 
agement is  given  toward  a  return  to  the  old  arts  and  crafts  of  the  natives.  There 
is  a  special  fitness  in  such  a  movement.  These  people,  when  not  distracted  and 
misled  by  the  gaudiness  of  the  Caucasian  autocrat,  are  naturally  intereste<l  in  the 
arts  practiced  by  their  own  ancestors.  The  Indian  has  a  natural  inclination  toward 
such  work.  Through  long  training  he  has  acquired  a  skillful  hand.  His  outdoor 
life  and  the  nature  of  his  occupation  make  him  a  keen  observer.  He  excels  as  an 
imitator.  All  these  emphasize  the  adaptabilit\'  of  the  man  to  this  kind  of  occu- 
pation. 

Let  the  native  handicrafts  be  energized.  Let  the  localities  in  which  the  envi- 
ronments especially  encourage  certain  industries  become  still  more  famous  (or  the 
excellent  articles  produced.  In  the  land  of  the  Moki  and  Navajo,  the  land  of  sun- 
shine and  sheep  lierding,  let  them  continue  to  make  the  blankets,  belts  and  scarfs 
which  have  become  noted  throughout  the  land.  Let  them  go  on  weaving  their 
artistic  designs,  weaving  their  religious  conceptions,  weaving  the  very  emotions  of 
their  simple  lives  into  these  famous  fabrics.  There  is  not  only  the  aesthetic,  the 
sentimental  side  to  be  considered;  but  what  is  of  more  consequence  is  the  utilitarian 
significance  of  this  handiwork.  A  great  uplift  i§  given  to  the  whole  domestic  life 
of  the  Indian  when  he  makes  such  goods,  puts  them  upon  the  market,  sells  them, 
and  feels  that  they  are  a  desirable  product,  a  real  necessity  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  ' 

The  making  of  pottery  is  equally  as  interesting  an  occupation  in  this  section  of 
the  country  as  is  the  making  of  fabrics.  The  Pueblos  are  seflentary,  and  the  wt>rk 
of  clay  modeling  flourishes  in  the  Southwest  as  in  no  other  part  of  the  United  States. 
Here  are  the  clays,  the  coloring  materials,  and  all  the  other  necessary  natural 
agencies  for  the  encouragement  of  this  time-honored  art.  Here  the  attention  of 
the  inhabitants  is  centered  on  this  industry  from  the  very  fact  that,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  country,  many  other  aboriginal  arts  can  not  flourish.  Here  is 
the  eagerly  den^anded  ware  which  the  ancient  people  left  in  the  ruins  of  their  cliff- 
homes,  the  designs  of  which,  originating  in  the  long,  long  ago,  reflect  in  our  far 
distant  times  the  spontaneity  and  excellent  artistic  judgment  of  the  potters.  Great 
will  be  the  loj-s  to  the  world  if  the  ceramic  art  of  the  Southwest  is  allowed  to  per- 
ish with  the  present  generation.  The  skillful  older  potters  are  passing  awa\,  and 
there  is  danger  that  there  may  be  no  worthy  successors. 

For  thousands  of  miles  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  extending  for  a  considerable 
distance  inland,  is  the  natural  home  of  the  alx)riginal  basket  makers.  Whether 
looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  durability,  or  of  delicacy  of  texture,  or  of  appro- 
priate design,  these  products  of  Indian  handicraft  can  not  fail  to  win  our  admira- 
tion; an<l  if  a  settled  value  could  be  fairly  well  established  upon  the  wickerwork 
throughout  this  whole  territory,  and  suitable  markets  arranged  for  the  equitable 
dispo.sal  of  the  products,  a  well  deserved  impetus  might  be  given  to  this  extremely 
valuable  industry.  The  number  of  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  engaged  in  basket- 
making  along  this  fringe  of  attractive  territory  can  hardly  be  estimate*!.  There  is 
necessarily  a  great  variety  in  style,  texture  and  material  among  the  baskets  pro- 
duced along  this  coast,  from  the  hot,  dry  lands  of  the  Pimas  to  the  island -abound- 
ing shores  of  Alaska.  The  desert  with  its  wiry  bushes  and  hard  grasses  stimulates 
one  kind  of  product,  the  forests  of  the  north  another.  But  whether  the  baskets  be 
medium-sized  utilitarian  articles  like  those  of  the  Pimas,  or  especially  large  dur- 
able ones  like  those  found  on  the  Frazer  river,  particularly  the  fish  baskets,  or  the 
small,  tasteful,  ornamental  ones  like  those  on  the  shores  of  Nootka  Sound,  there  is 
no  question  regarding  the  merit  of  the  products. 

Other  industries,  such  as  bearlwork  in  Oklahoma  and  silvercraft  among  the  Na- 
vajos,    could   also   be  greatly  extended,  and  they  would  adfl  greatly  to  the  dignity 
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and  social  standing  6f  the  individuals  of  the  race.  In  the  preservation  and  promo- 
tion of  all  these  arts  there  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  the  fitness  of  things. 
Let  there  be  natural  adaptability  between  environment  and  product  Some  of  the 
efforts  of  well-meaning  officials  of  davs  gone  by  have  been  as  inconsistent  in  regard 
to  the  industrial  education  of  the  Indian  as  would  be  the  establishment  of  an  ice 
manufactoring  plant  at  Point  Barrow,  or  the  erection  of  snow-sheds  on  the  desert 
of  Sahara. 

A  few  generations  ago  the  white  child  who  was  to  get  anything  iTeyond  the 
rudiments  of  an  e<Iucation  was  sent  away  from  home  to  the  academy  or  seminary. 
Now  the  education  is  brought  to  the  child.  Even  the  most  modest  village  boasts 
of  its  high  school.  More  than  that,  the  arts  and  industries  are  carried  into  the 
common  school  curriculum.  Let,  at  least,  the  same  advantages  be  given  to  the 
needy  and  embarrassed  Indian  child. 

kij-:mkntary  iniicstriai^  traininc;  in  thk  »av  hchool. 

6'.  Toledo  Sherry,  Day  School  Inspector^  Standing  Rock  ResenfatioUy  North  Da- 
kota.— With  the  idea  that  all  Indian  education  should  have  for  its  object  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  children  to  become  home-makers  and  home-keepers,  all  our  literary  and  in- 
dustrial work  at  StandingRock  is  base<l  on  a  model  farm.  This  consists,  first, of  a  frame 
of  wood  six  feet  square  and  two  inches  deep,  divided  into  nine  equal  parts  repres- 
enting an  ideal  plan  for  a  model  farm  house.  After  the  plan  has  been  drawn  and 
studied  and  used  as  the  basis  for  language,  drawing,  immber,  writing  and  reading 
lessens,  materials  are  secured  and  the  construction  of  the  frame  begun.  Everv 
detail  of  the  construction  is  worked  out  in  the  class-room  before  the  actual  work  is 
begun.  Materials  and  tools  are  studied  and  drawings  made  of  everything.  The 
drawings  are  made  on  a  scale  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  advancement  of  the 
pu|)il. 

When  the  frame  is  completer!  it  is  filled  with  loam,  which  is  jjrepared  for  sowing 
'and  planting.     This  complete<l,  a  mt  p  of  the  entire  farm  is  made  by  each  pupil   in 
the  school.     This  map  is  drawn  to  a  scale,  colored,  and  each  field  properly  named. 
The  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  are  then  studied  from  a  map  of  their  own  mak- 
ing rather  than  from  one  of  Monteith's  of  South  .America. 

At  this  stage,  plans,  drawings  and  specifications  for  the  various  kinds  of  fences 
required  for  the  varies  and  fieh's  are  prepared.  Then  fences  and  gates  are  con- 
structed by  the  pupils,  and  as  far  as  possible,  from  materials  in  the  rough.  Mean- 
while the  germination  of  seeds  is  being  studied  and  their  growth  and  development 
watchetl,  with  keener  interest  than  Indian  pupils  of  their  years  have  ever  been  de- 
tected manifesting  in  the  study  of  looks. 

At  the  end  of  alout  two  weeks  the  loam  is  eniptitd  and  replaced  with  sand  and 
the  planting  repeated  and  studied  under  the  new  conditions  and  the  contrasts  noted. 
This  process  is  folIowe<l  with  clay  and  afterwards  with  sc;ils  of  mixed  sf.nd  and  clay, 
sand  and  loam,  clay  and  loam,  in  varying  proportions,  then  combinations  of  all 
three,  and  finally  with  the  best  soil  obtainable. 

Not  only  does  the  Model  Farm,  handled  in  this  way,  furnish  most  excellent  ma- 
terials for  correlated  literary  and  industrial  work,  but  ii  beconies  a  miniature  exper- 
iment station  near  their  own  homes  and  under  conditions  that  will  prevail  when 
these  pupils  go  upon  their  own  claims  and  carry  out  on  a  large  scale  what  thev 
have  learned  to  do  in  the  dav  school. 

The  Model  Farm  above  described  is  for  indoor  study  This  is  to  be  followed  In- 
one  out  of  doors,  2>}i  feet  square.  This  is  to  l)e  seeded,  fenced  and  improved  with 
houses,  barns  and  other  buildings,  as  an  ideal  farm  should  l)e.  This  out  of 
doors  model  is  more  substantial  and  requires  much  more  time  for  its  completion,  as 
the  crops  are  left  to  mature.  While  they  are  growing  a  good  substantial  barn  is 
planned  and  built.  This  is  followed  by  the  construction  of  a  modern  dwelling 
house  suitable  for  an  ordinary  160-acre  farm.  This  miniature  experiment 
station  with  its  little  fields  of  the  various  crops  that  should  be  raised  on  an  ideal 
farm  in  this  locality  is  considered  one  of  the  very  best  features  of  the  entire  plan, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  seen  day  after  day  by  the  pupils,  their  parents  and  other 
visitors. 

After  the  work  has  progressed  thus  far,  a  field  is  laid  off  and  space  for  a  model 
farm  for  each  chihl,  with  pathways  between,  is  allotted.  Here,  then,  is  where  the 
pupils  do  tlieir  best  industrial  work.  They  are  required  to  sow,  plant  and  raise 
everything  practical  that  will  grow  to  advantage  in  this  latitude.  They  make  every 
tool  and  utensil,  and  all  the  buildings  and  improvemeiits  possible  with  the  tools  at 
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disposal.  The  Model  Farm  is  to  the  future  home  life  of  the  pupil  what  the 
ts  and  specifications  are  to  the  architect — an  ideal  toward  which  he  is  to  work. 
Who  shall  say  that  this  plan  of  industrial  work  systematically  and  intelligently 
carried  on  through  the  day  school  and  supplemented  by  the  boarding  schools  will 
not  result  in  these  boys  and'  girls  going  out  on  their  allotments  and  doing  on  a 
larger  and  grander  scale  what  they  liave  been  trained  in  the  day  schools  to  d<^  In 
the  Standing  Rock  day  schools  we  are  endeavoring  to  hold  up  to  the  Indian  boys 
and  girls«  an  ideal  of  manhood  and  womanhood  that  shall  culminate  in  happy, 
prosperous  homes  of  their  own. 

I>KMO>'HTRATION  I^K»SONS— WHBAT  AND  BRBAD-MAKIXG. 

Demonstration  lessons  on  the  subject  of  wheat  and  bread -mkking  were  presented 
with  classes  oi  Indian  children  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mae  McCauley  and  Miss 
Katherine  h.  Keck,  teachers  of  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Miss  Mae  McCauley. — I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  that  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant subject  in  which  a  child  should  !>e  instructed  than  in  the  care  of  health, 
and  one  of  the  first  requisites  in  keeping  good  health  is  good  food.  For  my  lesson 
I  have  selected  the  subjects  "Wheat"  and  "Bread."  I  wish  >ou  to  bear  in  mind 
that  I  am  not  a  teacher  of  cooking,  but  of  the  fifth  grade,  and.  as  you  will  observe, 
am  of  the  Chippewa  blood.     I  am  a  graduate  of  Haskell  Indian  Institute. 

In  this  lesson  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  how  practical  subjects  may  be  used  in 
teaching  writing  and  arithmetic.  Penmanship  may  be  taught  through  writing  re- 
cipes, and  instruction  in  geography  given  by  stud>4ng  the  crops  and  markets  of  the 
different  states.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  of  more  value  to  the 
children  if  the  subjects  teachers  use  in  the  class-room  were  selected  with  reference 
to  the  occupations  which  the  pupil  will  need  to  know  of  after  leaving  school,  in- 
stead of  spending  so  much  time  teaching  the  height  of  mountains,  the  length  of 
rivers,  etc. 

Many  of  the  best  schools  of  the  United  States  consider  it  advisable  to  have  the 
theory  of  cooking  taught  in  the  class-room,  and  it  would  seem  equally  important 
for  teachers  of  the  Indian  School  Service  to  make  this  an  essential  part  of  their 
work,  not  cnly  for  girls,  but  for  boys  who  are  taught  cooking  to  advantage. 
Teachers  can  begin  the  first  year  the  children  enter  school,  and  if  the  vupils  arie 
non-English  speaking  and  the  subject  is  '  Bread" — show  them  a  piece  of  Indian 
bread  and  give  the  Indian  name  for  bread.  Then  show  them  a  piece  of  common 
bread  and  ttach  the  English  name  "Bread,"  etc.  Thus  a  foundation  is  laid  and 
this  work  can  be  carried  on  through  the  grades,  the  teacher  giving  occasional  de- 
monstrations by  actual  cooking,  using  the  oil  stove  in  tl  e. class-room;  then  the  pu- 
pils are  ready  to  take  up  the  actual  cooking  of  meals  under  the  domestic  science 
teacher. 

Some  Indian  tribes  use  corn  meal,  some  bean  flour,  but  the  majority  of  people 
use  wheat  flour  for  making  bread. 

\VIIE.\T. 

Q.     What  grain  do  we  get  our  flour  from? 

.A.     We  get  our  flour  from  wheat. 

Q.     'I'ell  the  names  of  some  of  the  states  that  raise  wheat. 

A.  Wheat  is  raised  in  almost  all  states  of  the  United  States,  but  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Indiana,  Missouri,  California,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington are  the  great  wheat  producing  states. 

Q.     In  what  kind  of  soil  does  wheat  produce  well? 

A.  Wheat  produces  well  in  clay  loam,  clay,  sandy  soil,  black  loam,  and  other 
soils. 

Q.     Tell  us  of  the  preparation  the  ground  needs  before  planting. 

A.  In  this  section  we  raise  wnnter  wheat,  which  is  planted  in  the  autumn. 
Spring  wheat,  however,  can  be  raised  here.  For  winter  wheat  the  ground  may  be 
plowed  six  weeks  or  two  months  before  planting,  as  wheat  does  well  in  a  compact 
soil.  The  ground  should  be  harrowed  to  keep  down  weeds.  If  heavy  rains  fall, 
the  ground  should  be  disced  before  planting.  A  riding  plow  is  used  in  this  section, 
and  an  average  of  two  acres  a  day  can  be  plowed  if  the  soil  is  in  good  condition 
and  the  farmer  has  a  good  team.     (Pupil  shows  sketches  of  plow  and  harrow.) 

Q.     Tell  us  how  wheat  is  sown  and  the  cultivation  necessary  to  insure  a  good  crop. 

A.     To  sow  wheat,  the  farmer  uses  a  drill  such  as    this.     The   wheat    is    poured 
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into  the  drill  box,  from  which  it  drops  through  the  drill  holes  into  the  soil  and  is 
covered  at  the  same  time.  This  is  a  sketch  of  an  eight-foot  drill.  With  it  about 
ten  acres  a  day  may  be  sown.  Wheat  needs  no  cultivation  except  in  very  dry  cli- 
mates when  some  farmers  harrow  the  wheat  to  save  the  moisture. 

Q.     When  is  the  wheat  harvested? 

A.  At  my  home,  wheat  is  harvested  in  the  month  of  July.  When  the  heads  are 
yellow  the  wheat  is  cut  and  bound  into  sheaves  like  this.  Six  or  eight  of  these 
sheaves,  according  to  their  size,  are  put  into  a  shock.  After  standing  a  while  it  is 
stacked,  if  the  farmer  wishes,  and  later  it  is  threshed  and  stored  in  bins,  or 
marketed. 

Q.     For  what  else  besides  making  flour  is  wheat  used? 

A.  It  is  used  for  a  variety  of  things,  such  as  stock  and  poultry  feed,  making 
macaroni,  breakfast  foods,  and  postum,  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

Q.     Describe  the  milling,  alsothe  kind  of  flour  we  should  buy. 

A.  Wheat  is  taken  to  the  mill  where  it  is  ground  into  flour  which  is  separated 
into  different  grades.  It  is  then  put  into  sacks  or  barrels  and  is  ready  for  the 
kitchen.  We  can  tell  good  flour  by  its  creamy  white  color,  by  its  gritty  feeling,  by 
the  amount  of  water  it  holds,  by  its  caking  but  stightly  when  squeezed  in  the  hand. 

Q.     How  many  coatings  has  a  grain  of  wheat? 

A.  Four  coatings.  The  hard,  outside  coat  is  called  bran,  the  next  coating  con- 
tains gluten,  the  third  consists  of  oil,  the  center  is  starch. 

Q.     What  are  the  properties  of  wheat? 

A.  The  food  properties  of  wheat  are  gluten,  starch,  oil  and  minerals.  The  glu- 
ten builds  up  the  tissues  of  the  body,  such  as  blood,  nerves  and  muscle;  starch  and 
oil  make  the  fat,  the  mineral  food  helps  in  digestion  and  in  building  bone;  all  of 
these  make  heat  and  energy  in  the  body. 

Q.     What  is  gluten? 

A.  Wheat  flour,  when  kneaded  in  water  until  the  starch  is  washed  out,  yields  a 
yellowish  gray  substance,  that  when  moist  is  elastic  and  sticky  like  glue — this  is 
gluten. 

Q.     Write  the  ingredients  usefl  in  making  bread,  also  the  receipts. 

A.     The  ingredients  used  are  milk,  water,  flour,  salt,  sugar   and   lard.     (Writes 

on  board:) 

• 

1  cup  milk,  i  tablespoon  salt 
1  cup  water,  i  tablespoon  sugar 
6  cups  flour,  1  tablespoon  shortening 
§  cake  dry  yeast 

Have  all  materials  ready.  Dissolve  yeast  in  two  tablespoons  of  luke-warm  water, 
scald  milk,  add  shortening  and  seasoning,  cool  to  luke  warm  and  add  dissolved 
yeast  and  beat  in  enough  flour  to  make  stiff  enough  to  knead.  Knead  to  distribute 
yeast  and  until  no  longer  sticky.  Put  in  a  greased  bowl  and  keep  warm  until 
raised  to  blood  heat.  Knead  and  raise  again  until  double  in  bulk.  Shape  into  two 
loaves.     Raise  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  one  hour. 

Q.     What  is  yeast? 

A.  Yeast  is  a  mass  of  tiny  plants,  which,  given  the  proper  degree  of  warmth, 
moisture,  air  and  food,  grow  and  multiply  rapidly,  pro*lucing  alcoholic  gas  which 
lightens  the  bread. 

Q.     Describe  the  plant. 

A.  During  the  growth,  a  bud  or  small  enlargement  starts  on  one  side  of  the  cell, 
this  grows  until  almost  as  large  as  the  original  plant.  If  yeast  is  kept  too  long  it 
becomes  weakened  and  if  used  will  make  poor  bread.     All  plants  need  food. 

Q.     Tell  us  what  food  this  little  plant  needs. 

.\.  Its  principal  food  is  the  starch  of  the  flour.  Yeast  thrives  in  a  temperature 
of  from  70  to  92  degrees. 

Q.     Why  is  yeast  used  in  bread-making? 

A.  Yeast  feeds  on  the  starch  of  the  flour  and  grows,  producing  alchoholic  gas, 
which  lightens  the  bread. 

Q.     Why  is  bread  baked? 

A.  Bread  is  baked  to  kill  the  ferment,  to  make  starch  soluble,  to  drive  off 
gases,  and  to  form  a  brown  crust.  It  should  be  taken  out  of  the  pan  at  once  and 
allowed  to  stand  so  it  may  cool. 

Q.     Blanche  may  show  the  perfect  loaf  of  bread  and  describe  it. 

A.  The  perfect  loaf  of  bread  is  regular  in  shape,  it  has  a  crisp  crust  evenly 
browned,  it  tastes  sweet  and  smells  fresh,  and  should  keep  for  several  days. 
(Passes  the  loaf  around.) 
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Problems  on  the  board  will  now  be  explained. 

1  cup  milk  costs $  .012 

6  cups  flour  costs .042 

i  tbs.  salt  costs ,0001 

i  cake  yeast  costs .005 

J  tbs.  su^ar  costs _ .0008 

1  tbs.  lard  costs .004 

About  6i  cts.  cost  of  two  loaves  of  bread : .0639 

Q.  A  man  can  seed  12  acres  in  one  day,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  seed  sixty 
acres? 

A.     It  will  take  him  as  many  days  as  12  is  contained  times  into  60,  or  5  days. 

The  problems  finding  cost  of  one  cup  milk,  one  cup  flour,  etc.,  may  be  worked 
out  on  large  sheets  of  paper  and  hung  to  show  what  pupils  have  done.  The  wheat 
crop  at  Haskell  may  also  be  worked  out  before  class  on  paper. 

In  this  lesson  my  pupils  have  had  spelling,  reading,  composition,  arithmetic, 
penmanship  and  geography.  They  have  a  good  recipe  for  making  bread  and  if  we 
had  no  domestic  science  teacher  in  school,  with  the  information  I  have  given  them 
they  could,  with  a  little  practice,  acquire  skill  in  making  bread. 

T.     If  flour  is  32.80  per  cwt.  what  will  6  cups  of  flour  cost? 

P.  $2.8O-i-100=,028,  cost  of  lb. 

4  cups=l  lb.  flour,  6  cups=li  lbs. 

$  .028Xli=.042,  cost  of  6  cups  of  flour 

T,  There  are  five  cakes  in  a  package  of  yeast,  A  package  costs  5  cts.  What 
will  i  cake  cost? 

P.  I  .05-=-5=.01.  cost  of  1  cake 

i  of  .01=.005,  cost  of  i  cake 

T.     Sugar  is  worth  $5.50  per  cwt.     Find  the  cost  of  i  tablespoon  of  sugar. 

P.  $5.50^100=. 055,  cost  of  I  lb, 

1  lb, =2  cups 

$  ,055-r-2=.0275,  cost  of  1  cup 
1  cup  of  sugar=16  tablespoons 

1-16  of  $  .0275=.00174-,  cost  of  1  tablespoon  of  sugar 
$  .001 7^2=, 00085,  cost  of  i  tablespoon  of  sugar 

T.     One  quart  of  milk  costs  5  cts.;  a  cup  of  milk  is  a  half  pint.     What  is  its  cost? 

P.  $  .05^2=. 025,  cost  of  1  pint 

$  .025  4-2=. 01 25,  cost  of  1  cup 

T.  There  are  16  tablespoons  in  &  cup  of  salt.  If  a  cup  of  salt  costs  S.006,  what 
^\nll  i  tablespoon  of  salt  cost? 

P.    ,         1-16  of  $  .006=. 0003754-2=. 0001875,  cost  of  i  tablespoon  of  salt 

T.  Lard  is  15  cts.  a  lb.  Find  what  1  tablespoon  of  lard  will  cost  if  there  are  16 
tablespoons  in  a  cup  and  2  cups  to  1  lb. 

P.  $  .15-^-2=.075,  cost  of  1  cup 

$  .075-r-16=.004-f,  cost  of  1  tablespoon  of  lard 

T.     Class  may  find  the  cost  of  making  the  bread. 

One  cup  milk  costs $  .0125 

Six  cups  flour ,042 

One-half  tablespoon  salt .0001875 

One-half  tablespoon  sugar .0085 

One-half  cake  yeast ^ .005 

One  tablespoon  lard .004 

Total  cost  of  two  loaves  of  bread $  .0645375 

Miss  Katherine  L.  A>r^.— New  occasions  teach  new  duties.  *'Time  makes  an- 
cient good  uncouth"  has  been  well  said.  The  tepee  home  and  the  life  of  its  in- 
mates may  have  been  good,  but  the  progress  of  civilization  is  forcing  the  Indian 
from  these  shelters  into  more  permanent  homes,  where  the  new  duties  crowd  too 
fast  for  his  comprehension  unaided.     All  that  is  best  in  the  life  of  a  people  centers 
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around  the  home.  Thus  the  subject  of  home-making  becomes  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  our  Indian  training  schools.  The  Indian  girl  receives  less  training  from 
her  home  environment  than  her  white  sister.  We  must  give  her  the  most  in 
school,  must  also  make  her  classes  training  classes  for  the  mothers  as  well. 

You  have  seen  how  the  class-room  teacher  may  use  such  practical  subjects  as 
"breadmaking"  or  other  household  duties  to  teach  the  English  branches  to  Indian 
girls,  and  at  the  same  time  give  training  which  will  save  much  time  on  entering 
the  regular  classes  in  that  work  or  prove  of  real  value  in  the  home.  Discussions  of 
the  price  and  value  of  the  different  cuts  of  meat,  of  vegetables,  cereals  and  fruits, 
methods  of  keeping  account  of  household  expenses,  average  cost  of  simple  furnish- 
ings and  utensils,  rules  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  may  furnish  live,  interesting  sub- 
jects for  use  in  teaching  reading,  writing,  language,  spelling  and  arithmetic,  and 
the  facts  thus  gained  become  of  equal  value  with  the  training  gained  through  their 
employment. 

I  have  cliarge  of  the  domestic  science  department,  as  it  is  technically  called  at 
Haskell  Institute,  the  girls  coming  to  me  from  the  fifth  grade  upward. 

Below  this  grade  the  work  is  carried  on  by  the  class-room  teachers  who  lead  the 
pupil  step  by  step  to  furnish  a  small  home  with  the  furniture  and  utensils  neces- 
sary for  cooking,  eating  and  sleeping,  considering  use  and  price  of  each.  She  is 
taught  the  mechanism  of  the  stove  and  how  to  control  its  fuel  and  heat  in  cooking 
the  simpler  foods  and  beverages. 

With  lessons  on  the  sanitary  care  of  food,  dishes,  bed  clothing  and  sleeping  room, 
the  pupil  is  prepared  for  the  broader  work  of  the  domestic  science  department. 
Here  the  work  includes  the  study  of  food  principles,  methods  of  cooking,  digestion, 
cost  and  care  of  foo<l,  use  and  care  of  milk  and  butter,  planning  and  serving  family 
n;eals,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  laundry  work. 

Classes  coming  in  we'd  prepared  from  the  lower  grades  may  advance  rapidly 
through  the  daily  practice  in  planning,  cookingand  serving  meals,  caring  for  dairy- 
products  and  laundering  department  linen.  Effort  is  constantly  made  to  cultivate 
adaptability — the  power  of  making  the  most  of  the  means  at  hand.  A  double 
boiler  is  a  necessity  in  cooking  cereals  and  milk  and  egg  foods  over  the  fire,  but  a 
small  saucepan  in  a  larger  ont- closely  covered  serves  the  purpose  equally  well. 
Often  in  class  we  hear  the  statement,  **You  never  showed  us  how  to  do  it" — the 
reply  is,  "Try  to  work  it  out  from  certain  principles  already  given." 

A  drygoods  box  curtaine<l  and  shelved  may  serve  the  needs  of  a  simple  house- 
hold as  well  as  a  costly  kitchen  cabinet,  and  the  ingenuity  which  constructed  it  be 
developed  and  strengthened  for  further  works  of  improvement.  We  also  find  dis- 
cussions of  comparative  values  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  girls. 

A  girl  remarked  in  class,  "My  mother  says  we  won't  have  so  many  utensils  to 
work  wnth  at  home,"  meaning  of  course,  "We  can't  do  as  well."  Asked  why  they 
couldn't  have  them,  she  said,  "They  cost  so  much."  "What  cost  so  much?" 
"A  double  boiler  for  one  thing."  When  told  an  ordinary  double  boiler  costs  no 
more  than  the  large  ribbon  bow  on  her  hair,  she  said,  "I  gi.ess  it's  because  we 
<lon't  think."  That  must  be  our  work,  to  teach  pupils  to  M/V/^  and  know  real 
values. 

Perhaps  you  as  well  as  the  girls  wnll  be  intereste<l  in  considering  the  following 
study  of  values: 

A  chicken  of  4^  lbs.  live  weight,  after  being  bled  and  beheaded  is  4i  lbs.,  picked 
3^  lbs.,  feet  off  33  lbs.,  drawn,  3  lbs,;  boiled  1  11-16  lbs.;  minus  bones,  skin  and  sur- 
plus fat  J  lb.;  at  10  cts.  per  lb.  costs  42^  cts.  for  i  lb.  edible  flesh.  Should  not 
ever\'  housewife  realize  this  and  be  able  to  compare  its  nutritive  value  with  chuck, 
for  instance,  which  for  48  cts.  vdU  give  four  lbs.  edible  flesh  for  building  up  the 
body  strength  and  tissues,  and  when  well  cooked  prove  thoroughly  appetizing. 
A  pupil  will  now  give  the  bread-making  lesson. 

Pupil. — Following  our  rule  to  have  all  materials  and  utensils  ready  before  begin- 
ning to  mix,  we  have  here  flour,  milk,  water,  yeast,  sugar,  salt  and  lard,  together 
with  the  bowl,  cup,  spoon  and  pans. 

Put  the  milk  on  to  heat,  for  it  must  be  scalde<l  to  sterilize  it.  For  two  loaves  of 
bread  we  take  one  cup  water,  one  cup  milk,  six  cups  flour,  one-half  tablespoon  salt, 
one  cake  yeast,  one-half  tablespoon  sugar  and  one  tablespoon  lard.  Flour,  milk 
and  yeast  are  the  ingredients  absolutely  necessary  to  the  process,  and  salt,  sugar 
and  lard  are  use<l  as  seasoning.  Yeast  has  been  found  to  be  the  n:ost  healthful 
agent  for  lightening  bread  dough  and  is  most  commonly  ufed.  It  is  a  mass cf  tiny 
plants  which  in  a  warm  moist  state  feed  on  the  starch  of  the  flour  and  grow,    pre- 
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(iucing  a  gas.  This  gas  in  trying  to  escape  lightens  the  dough,  which  is  baked  at 
the  proper  time  to  harden  the  cell  walls  and  drive  off  the  gas.  The  best  bread  is 
that  which  has  a  good  proportion  of  gluten.  Gluten,  as  you  see  from  this  sample 
washed  from  an  ounce  of  flour,  is  elastic  and  strong,  making  good  walls  for  the 
gas  bubbles.  The  milk  is  now  scalded  and  we  pour  it  over  the  seasoning  with  the 
hot  water,  and  cool  until  lukewarm,  then  add  the  dissolved  yeast  and  beat  in  part 
of  the  flour.  Clean  the  bowl  by  working  the  flour  down  at  the  sides,  so  there  will 
be  no  waste.  Turn  out  on  a  floured  board  and  knead  until  no  longer  sticky,  work- 
ing with  a  rolling  motion  and  adding  flour  as  needed. 

Place  in  a  greased  lx)wl,  cover,  and  allow  to  stand  until  double  its  size,  keeping 
it  at  about  78  degrees  T.  The  sponge  then  looks  like  this,  and  must  be  kneaded 
to  work  out  the  large  gas  bubbles  and  make  it  fine  grained.  When  light  again, 
knead  lightly  until  the  gas  in  the  large  bubbles  is  distributed.  Cut  in  loaves  and 
when  nejirlv  light  put  in  an  oven  hot  enough  to  brown  one  teaspoon  of  flour  in  five 
minutes.  When  the  oven  is  too  hot  a  crust  is  quickly  formed  on  top,  which 
presses  the  air  cells  and  causes  a  heavy  streak,  when  not  hot  enough  the  air  cells 
run  together  forming  large  holes  in  the  center  of  the  loaf. 

Bake  one  hour.  Brush  over  with  milk  to  make  a  tender  crust;  turn  out  and  cool 
quickly.  Do  not  wrap  in  cloth  for  it  gives  a  musty  taste.  Keep  in  a  tin  box  or 
earthen  jar. 

A<iHIC'tI-Tf' RK. 

A  demonstration  lesson  was  presented  with  a  class  of  Indian  pupils  by  Miss 
Maggie  Harper,  teacher,  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  showing  the  man- 
ner in  which  agriculture  may  be  correlated  with  the  literary  instruction  in  the 
class-room. 

Miss  Harper.— In  teaching  the  subject  Agriculture,  one  may  combine,  profitably, 
reading,  composition,  and  other  class-room  studies.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  house- 
keeper to  supply  htr  table  with  nourishing  food  for  the  various  seasons.  This  is 
the  secret  of  successful  housekeeping,  and  to  accompli.sh  this  a  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture is  i.ecessary.  Therefore,  the  subjects  Agriculture  and  Cooking  are  inter- 
dependent. 

To  insure  success  in  correlating  subjects  in  the  class-room,  the  lesson  must  be 
logically  and  clearly  presented  to  the  pupils;  for  example,  if  the  lesson  is  bread- 
making,  as  it  was  yesterday,  the  appropriate  correlative  would  be  wheat,  including, 
where  practicable,  a  visit  to  the  wheat  field  to  observe  the  planting  or  growth  of 
the  crop,  or  a  series  of  visits  to  the  harvest  field,  the  granary,  or  the  flour  mill, 
followed  by  exf  eriments  in  the  class  room  with  sprouting  the  grain,  careful  obser- 
vatic  n  of  its  appearance  at  difTerent  stages  of  development,  and  a  study  of  its  food 
values. 

The  subjects  will  vary  at  different  schools;  teachers  in  schools  not  in  a  wheat 
country  nmst  ac'apt  tl.e  U«son  that  is  practical  and  teach  subjects  of  local    interest. 

Teachers,  you  will  .«ee  tliat  this  is  a  composite  lesson  representing  months  of 
study.  This  is  given  to  demorstrate  how  bread  the  subject  is,  and  how  a  little 
given  each  day  becomes  of  practical  value. 

T.  What  part  of  farming  could  be  made  a  large  item  in  cutting  down  living  ex- 
penses? 

P.  The  garden  can  be  made  to  save  greatly  on  the  living  expenses  of  the  farm, 
because  by  raising  all  the  varieties  of  vegetables  that  can  be  produce<l  for  use  dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  and  storing  those  that  can  be  stored,  one  acre  of  land  can 
be  made  to  yield  a  profit  of  51W,  possibly,  depending  upon  the  skill  of  the  worker 
and  his  advantages,  at  least  a  great  saving  will  be  made  in  grocer>'  bills. 

T.     Would  it  not  take  a  great  deal  of  the  farmer's  time  to  raise  an  acre  sf  garden.^ 

P.  It  is  true;  but  if  he  manages  well  the  time  will  not  be  missed  on  the  farm 
work.  His  wife  and  children  can  attend  to  the  greater  part  of  it;  the  family  will 
be  the  healthier,  they  will  have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables,  as  well  as  the  exercise 
of  taking  care  of  the  garden. 

T.  Where  would  you  locate  a  garden  and  how  much  ground  would  you  include 
in  a  garden? 

P.  I  would  locate  the  garden  as  convenient  to  the  house  as  is  possible  to  have 
excellent  soil,  as  you  see  by  this  diagram  (previously  drawn).  Good  soil  is  of 
nmch  more  impoitance  in  this  case  than  convenient  location.  I  would  use  no  more 
than  an  acre  for  a  small  family,  because  that  area  would  produce  all  of  the  vegetables 
nee<led.  It  will  be  more  economical  in  time,  work  and  land,  as  well  as  less  space 
for  weeds. 
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T.     What  are  weeds? 

P.  Any  plant  that  is  growing  in  cultivated  ground  to  the  injury  of  the  crop  is  a 
weed.  There  are  troublesome  weeds,  as  pigweed,  fagweed  and  crabgrass.  (She 
shows  the  three  weeds.)  They  can  be  held  in  check  by  allowing  no  see<is  to  ripen, 
and  burning  them  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  seeds  are  often  brought  to  the 
garden  in  the  manure  from  the  barnyard. 

T.  Yes,  this  can  not  be  avoided  easily,  as  the  garden  must  have  plenty  of  fertil- 
izer, but  what  otiier  kind  of  fertilizer  could  be  suppiled  beside  barnyard  manure? 

P.  If  the  soil  is  light,  as  it  is  at  my  home,  the  leached  wood-ashes,  the  manure 
from  the  wood-yard  and  poultry-yard  are  very  good  for  the  garden  soil.  -lyime  will 
improve  heavy  soil.     Commercial  fertilizers  may  also  be  used. 

T.     When  should  the  manure  be  applied? 

P.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  just  before  plowing  heavy  soil.  On  light  soil,  aoply 
it  at  any  time  during  the  winter,  before  plowing. 

T.     Why  does  garden  soil  require  so  much  fertilizer? 

P.  Because  you  take  so  much  from  the  soil  in  the  garden  vegetables  and  if  you 
did  not  return  somt^thing,  it  would  become  poor  prxxlucing  soil. 

T.     WlKit  kind  of  a  fence  would  you  put  about  the  garden? 

P.     I  would  use  five-foot  mesh  wnre,  with  a  6x1  inch  board  at  the  top  and  bottom 
and  a  barbed  wire  at  the  top,  posts  two  to  the  rod.     Other  materials  may  be   u.sed. 
of    course.     It    is  always  good  to  use  whatever  you  have  or  whatever  is  most  econ-. 
omical. 

T.     Wouhl  not  such  a  fence  be  expensive? 

P.  The  expense  would  be  saved  in  one  year.  Chickens  are  necessary  on  a  farm, 
but  they  would  destroy  the  garden,  and  this  fence  would  keep  them  out.  I  will 
calculate  the  cost  of  such  a  fence. 

T.  How  could  you  grow  early  plants  and  vegetables  regardless  of  the  cold 
spring  weather? 

P.  By  sowing  the  seed  in  a  hot  bed  and  transplanting  the  plants  into  a  cold 
frame  we  can  grow  early  plants. 

T.     When  would  you  select  seed  for  planting? 

P.  I  would  save  as  many  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds  from  the  garden  as  will  pro- 
< luce  well  ^Display  seed).  Tomato  seed  can  l)e  saved  in  this  way;  (she  shows 
how,  using  a  ripe  tomato)  wash  the  seed  and  dry  carefully  without  heat.  It  is  Ijest 
to  buy  a  fresh  suppiv  of  lettuce,  radish,  and  onion  seed.  I  would  select  these  late 
in  winter  from  a  seed  catalogue,  and  order  them  or  buy  them  from  a  <lealer  in  the 
bulk  seed,  and  see  that  my  supply  is  complete  and  of  goo<l  vitality. 

T.     How  can  you  find  out  whether  the  vitality  is  good  or  not? 

P.     By  testing  each  kind  of  seed. 

T.  Teachers,  tins  work  will  cover  months  of  study  and  instruction,  and  it  should 
l>e  taken  up  with  each  child.  You  should  send  for  soil  from  each  home  to  exper- 
iment with  along  with  see<l  testing.  Studv  the  conditions  at  each  child's  home, 
the  local  crops  and  management  of  the  soil.  Here  we  have  tested  sweet  corn,  let- 
tuce, cucumber  and  onion  seed  (shows  the  sprouted  see<l). 

In  this  plate  we  put  a  wet  flannel  clotli  and  put  1(K)  lettuce  seed  on  it,  then  a 
wet  flannel  cloth  over  them  and  turn  a  plate  over  them.  We  set  them  in  a  moder- 
ately warm  place.  After  the  third  day  93f  seed  were  sprouted,  which  showed  93 
per  cent,  vitality.  The  sweet  corn  showed  98  per  cent,  the  fourth  day,  and  the  cu- 
cumbers 97  per  cent,  the  same  day,  the  onion  seed  50  per  cent,  the  fifth  day.  The 
onion  seed  were  probably  oldseed.  i  would  order  a  new  supply  of  these.  To 
preserve  the  vitality  of  seetl  keep  them  in  a  cool  dry  place  where  the  temperature 
varies  little. 

T.     When  would  you  have  the  garden  plowed? 

P.  It  would  depend  upon  the  soil.  If  it  is  a  light,  sandy  soil  like  it  is  at  my 
home,  I  would  plow  it  in  the  spring  when  it  is  warm  enough  to  sow  the  seed. 
Sometimes  that  will  be  as  early  as  the  hist  of  February,  but  sometimes  not  until 
the  last  of  March.  A  part  of  it  shouhl  be  plowe*!  in  February — that  for  early  po- 
tatoes and  onion  seed,  as  they  should  be  put  in  then,  in  New  Mexico. 

T.  Months  can  be  spent,  and  profitably  too,  on  this,  studying  the  home  condi- 
tions of  each  pupil.  The  pupil  should  carry  this  work  through  the  grades,  and  it 
will  require  several  years  time  to  cover  the  work  I  have  outlined  in  this  lesson. 

T.     What  kind  of  a  plow  should  be  used  to  plow  the  soil  for  the  garden? 

P.  A  12-inch  turning  plow,  .such  as  this,  (she  explains  the  plow  betore  her). 
It  has  a  broad,  curved  mold  board  that  breaks  the  furrow  slice  well.  It  has  a 
double  clevis,  by  which  the  depth  can  be  regulated.     It  is  light  and  strongly  built. 
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Teacher.  Teachers  fiiay  think  that  all  this  sliould  be  done  by  the  fanner,  but  the 
farmer  at  Indian  schools  has  not  the  time  to  teach  these  points.  He  has  to  do  the 
actual  work,  and  the  class-room  teacher  must  give  this  information.  If  teachers 
will  present  but  a  small  part  of  the  work  we  present  in  this  lesson,  in  a  year  they 
will  have  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

T.     How  would  you  get  the  soil  ready  to  plant? 

P.  I  would  harrow  it  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth.  Mark  it  off  with  a  single 
shovel,  plow  in  rows  from  north  to  south,  two  and  one-half  feet  or  thirty-two 
inches  apart.  This  will  allow  horse  cultivation.  Where  there  are  small  seeds  to 
be  planted  use  a  rake  and  thoroughly  pulverize  the  soil. 

T.    What  tools  will  be  needed  for  gardening? 

P.  A  good  plow,  a  harrow,  four  hoes,  two  rakes,  two  spades,  a  horse  cultivator, 
hand  cultivator,  and  a  wheel-barrow.  The  farmer  would  have  the  plow,  harrow 
and  cultivator  for  other  use  on  the  farm.  He  would  not  need  to  buy  these  pur- 
posely for  the  garden.  If  he  does  not  have  these  he  could  borrow  them  from  a 
neighbor. 

T.     What  would  the  garden  tools  cost? 

P.  The  cost  will  be  very  small,  and  if  they  are  well  carefl  for  they  \vill  last  a 
long  time.     I  will  calculate  the  cost. 

T.     Anna,  how  would  you  arrange  the  vegetables  in  your  garden? 

P.  I  would  arrange  them  to  save  as  nmch  time  and  labor  as  possible.  Put  the 
vegetables  in  rows,  32  inches  apart,  so  it  can  be  cultivated  with  a  horse  cultivator, 
unci  less  hand  work  will  be  neederl.  (She  continues  to  explain  diagram,  and  con- 
cludes by  showing  that  one-half  of  an  acre  is  to  be  put  in  potatoes.)  Put  the  pota- 
toes and  corn  in  rows  3  feet  apart.  I  can  make  half  an  acre  produce  all  the  vege- 
tables six  persons  >^all  need.  So  I  shall  put  the  other  half  acre  iij  tomatoes.  Put 
them  in  rows  5  feet  apart  and  3  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 

T.     Is  the  soil  of  your  farm  suitable  for  tomatoes? 

P.  The  soil  of  my  land  is  deep  sandy  loam,  and  tomatoes  are  a  profitable  crop  in 
our  locality.  At  Chickjsba,  Oklahoma,  lliere  is  a  good  market  for  such  vegetables, 

T.     How  can  you  manage  to  have  tom  toes  on  the  market  early? 

P.     I  can  plant  the  seed  as  early  as  February  and  get  the  plants  out  in  April. 

T.     Couhl  we  plant  the  seed  in  open  ground  as  eariy  as  that? 

P.  We  would  have  to  ];lant  them  in  a  hot  bed  and  transplant  them  into  cold 
frames,  as  tomato  plants  are  very  tender. 

T.  Explain  the  diagrams  of  tiie  hot  bed  and  cold  frame  and  tell  us  how  you 
may  get  good  tomato  plants  by  April. 

P.  To  make  a  permanent  hot  bed,  dig  the  pit  1\  feet  deep,  6  feet  wide  and  12 
feet  long.  Use  brick  or  scrap  lumber  to  support  the  sides  and  ends.  Fill  the  pit 
with  well  rotted  barnyard  manure.  Tramp  it  down  well.  Complete  filling  the  pit 
with  four  inches  of  good  garden  loam.  Make  a  tight  cover  of  .scrap  lumber  in  3 
foot  sections.  Let  the  bed  remain  until  it  has  a  temperature  of  80  degrees  during 
the  day.  When  the  hot  bed  is  ready,  mark  off  rows  4  inches  apart  and  about  1  inch 
deep.  Sow  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  350  seeds  to  6  feet  rows.  Keep  the  soil  damp. 
Open  the  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  water  it  in  the  afternoon.  The  plants 
will  come  up  in  four  or  five  days.  Keep  the  bed  open  as  much  as  possible  without 
chilling  the  plants.  When  it  is  cold  and  .stormy,  put  on  an  extra  covering.  As  the 
plants  grow  large,  harden  them  to  the  open  air.  ^\^len  the  plants  are  as  large  as 
this  (showing  a  plant)  transplant  them  into  cold  frames  6  inches  ai>art  each  wa}-. 
Water  them  heavily  the  day  before  taking  them  up.  Have  the  soil  in  the  cold 
frames  damp  and  do  not  water  the  plants  immediately  after  setting  them  out.  You 
see  the  cold  frame  is  11x32  feet.  (She  concludes  the  explanation  by  saying,  "Hav- 
ing plowed  the  soil  before  setting  the  cold  frame  over  it,  loosen  it  up  well  and  put 
in  several  inches  of  very  rich  garden  soil.  When  the  plants  are  first  put  in,  use  a 
double  cloth,  for  in  severe  weather  it  will  be  needed.") 

T.     When  would  you  transplant  the  plants  into  the  field? 

P.  They  should  be  ready  by  April  20  in  my  locality,  or  at  any  time  after  the 
danger  of  frost  is  past. 

T.     How  would  you  transplant  the  plants  and  get  them  started? 

P.  Water  the  ground  heavily  in  the  afternoon  and  take  up  the  plants  in  this 
way  (takes  up  plant;  shows  how),  set  them  in  a  cool  place.  Keep  them  damp  until 
next  evening.  You  see  the  plant  should  be  set  in  deep  enough  to  leave  a  hollow 
about  it.  Water  them  the  next  day  if  it  is  very  drj\  Reset  them  where  it  is  neces- 
sary at  the  end  of  the  week.     Use  hand  cultivation  for  a  few  weeks,  then  use  horse 
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cultivation.  In  rainy  weather  pull  out  the  weeds  by  hand,  in  dry  weather  use 
frequent  shallow  cultivation. 

T.     Will  insects  injure  tomatoes? 

P.  Yes,  when  it  is  cool  cut  worms  will  be  annoying.  Use  this  about  the  plant 
(showing  a  protector  made  from  tar  paper).  For  tomato  worms  use  Paris  Green 
water.  Mix  one  tablespoonful  Paris  Green  in  2i  gallons  of  water.  Use 
the  same  for  striped  beetle.  Kerosene  emulsion  is  also  effective.  The  tobacco 
worm  being  so  large  can  be  picked  off  by  hand. 

T.     When  wnll  the  tomatoes  be  ready  for  market? 

P.  Tomatoes  will  begin  to  ripen  about  June  15.  These  are  ready  for  market 
(She  shows  a  bushel). 

T.     What  profit  should  one  expect  from  one-half  acre  of  tomatoes? 

P.  Since  a  low  average  yield  per  acre  in  my  locality  might  average  from  lOQ  to 
30()  bushels,  depending  upon  season,  climate,  etc.,  I  would  expect  less  that  $100 
for  the  first  crop,  but  the  second  year,  after  I  understood  the  business  and  was 
fitte<l  out  with  implements,  I  would  expect  $150. 

T.     Tell  us  about  the  cost  of  fencing  an  acre  of  garden. 

P.  (She  explains  the  problem  she  has  worked  out.)  My  garden  is  to  be  16 
roils  wide. 

Two  sides 32  rods 

Two  ends    20  rods 

Distance  around  garden    52  rods 

Distance  around  garden   858  feet 

Number  of  posts 104 

Mesh  wire ._ 52  rods 

Barbed  wire 521  lbs. 

Lumber    429  feet 

Nails   10  lbs. 

Staples 5i  lbs. 

Gate  hangers _.     2 

Gate  fasteners 2 

Cost  of  posts  at  7  cts. $  7  28 

mesh  wire  at  60  cts.  per  rod  __• 31  20 

barbed  wire  at  2  8-10  cts.  per  lb.    1  46 

lumber  at  $12.50  per  thousand 5  36 

nails  at  7  cts.  per  lb 70 

staples  at  16  cts.  per  lb 88 

gate  hangers  at  25  cts _.  50 

gate  fasteners  at  12i  cts.   25 

labor _" . 8  00 

Total  cost  of  fencim^ 555  63 

If  the  farmer  has  timber  on  his  land  for  the  posts  and  lumber,  the  expense  of 
fenc.ng  can  be  made  less  than  this. 

T.     How  can  you  make  the  garden  help  pay  for  the  fencing? 

P.  I  will  plant  the  garden  similar  to  Anna's.  One-half  acre  will  produce  enough 
vegetables  for  six  people,  the  other  half  acre  can  be  put  in  potatoes.  In  Wiscon- 
sin potatoes  produce  200  bushels  per  acre.  They  will  sell  at  an  average  price  of 
75  cents  per  bushel.  Counting  off  one-fourth  for  labor  and  other  expenses,  I  shall 
have  about  $60  profit  on  half  an  acre,  or,  if  I  make  much  less  than  this  I  shall  be 
repaid  for  my  work. 

Problem  shovs-ing  profits  on  one-half  acre  of  potatoes  in  Wyoming. 

We  raise  3(X)  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  get  75  cents  a  bushel.  On  10  acres  we  will 
have  3.0(K)  bushels;  one-fourth  is  taken  ofif  for  labor. 

3,000  bushels  potatoes  raised  on  10  acres 
3,000X$  .75=52,250.00,  selling  price 
$2,250.00--4=$562.25,  cost  of  labor 

52,250.00-5562.25=51,687.75.  clear  profit  for  1  yr.  on  10  acres 
51.687.75-7-10=5168.78,  clear  profit  for  1  yr.  on  1  acre 
5168.78^2=584.39,  clear  profit  for  1  yr.  on  i  acre 

T.     Tell  us  of  the  garden  tools. 

P.  The  farmer  usually  has  a  plow  like  this.  With  a  goo<l  team  a  farmer  should 
plow  the  garden  in  three-fourths  of  a  day.  Such  a  plow  will  cost  512.50.  Either 
the   spike-tootherl   or   the   spring-toothe<l    harrow   is   goo<l    to   use  in  the  garden. 


\' 
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A  two-section  harrow  y\'i\\  cost  $12.  This  hoe  (a  grubbing  hoe)  will  be  neede<l  to 
dig  holes  to  set  out  trees  and  to  dig  up  bushes.  It  will  cost  |1.25.  These  two 
hoes  are  for  general  use.  They  have  tough  steel  blades,  and  are  well  set  on  strong 
handles.  They  will  cost  75  cts.  each.  This  small  hoe  is  an  excellent  weeder.  It 
can  be  used  to  loosen  the  soil  about  the  small  plants.  It  will  cost  50  cts.  The  two 
rakes  can  be  used  in  preparing  the  seed  l>e<l;  in  making  a  dust  mulch,  or  in  de- 
stroying weeds  between  the  rows.     They  will  cost  50  cts.  each. 

This  cultivator  is  Denton's  wheel-disc  hoe.  It  has  different  blades  and  can  be 
use<f  to  better  advantage  than  a  horse  cultivator.     It  will  cost  SS. 

Reading  from  the  board: 

The  tools  bought  for  ganlen  use  are 

One  grubbing  hoe  at $  1  25 

One  weeder     --.. 50 

Two  hoes  at  75  cts.  each 1  50 

Two  rakes  at  40  cts.  each 80 

Two  spades  at  50  cts.  each .^  .    1  00 

One  Denton 's  wheel  disc  hoe   ...- 8  00 

Total  cost.of  tools $13  05 

He  could  raise  a  garden,  though,  with  a  part  of  these  tools. 

Teacher.  In  the  class-room  work,  the  method  of  preserving  thedifferent  vegetables 
for  winter  use,  the  methods  of  preparing  them  for  table  use  and  balanced  rations 
for  different  laborers  are  brought  out.  Bulletins  from  the  Agricultural  Department 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  are  used. 

The  farmer,  gardener,  nunseryman  and  carpenter  are  consulted  by  the  pupils  for 
inforpiation.  In  securing  prices  of  articles,  the  pupils  inquire  of  the  local  dealers. 
This  work  will  train  the  pupil  to  assume  responsibilities,  and  will  be  beneficial  to 
him  in  whatever  business  he  may  engage. 

KKMOI.l'TIO.XS. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Institute  of  the  Department  of  the  Indian  Education, 
held  at  Denver,  Colorado,  July  5  to  July  9.  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  Rol)ert  G. 
Valentine,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Xffairs,  was  the  most  successful  meeting  ever 
held  in  thr  history  ol  the  Department;  that  we  hereby  express  our  appreciation  of 
his  generosity  in  making  it  possible  to  present  such  practical  demonstration  lessons 
and  such  an  extensive  and  instructive  exhibit;  that  we  will  co-operate  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  our  ability  in  his  campaign  against  tuljerculosis  among  Inrlian  people; 
that  we  will  use  our  best  efforts  in  fostering  the  native  arts  of  the  Indians,  an<i 
that  we  will  faithfully  and  loyally  strive  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  he  has  out- 
lined for  the  industrial  and  literary  education  of  Indian  children. 

RESOLVED,  further,  that  we  appreciate  the  untiring  and  efficient  efforts  of  Su- 
perintendent Reel  in  introducing  into  our  schools  practical  methods  of  instruction, 
and  her  persistent  lal)ors  which  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  institute; 
that  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Burton,  President  of  the  Department, 
for  the  capable  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  our  se.ssions; 
that  we  are  grateful  to  the  local  committee,  and  to  the  merchants  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  demonstration  lessons  by  loaning  necessary  tools  and 
implements;  to  the  teachers  and  students  of  Haskell  Institute,  who  have  so  ablv 
(lemonstrated  to  the  puplic  the  practical  training  the  government  is  affording  the 
Indian  children;  that  we  acknowledge  the  courtesies  extended  and  the  hospitality 
of  the  people  of  Denver,  and  we  thank  the  local  press  for  the  extensive  reports  of 
our  proceedings. 


l»ACinC  COAST  INSTITUTE. 

Hkij)  in  Skatotj:,  at  Alaska-Yikon-Pacific  Exposition,  Aioust  23-27,   19()9. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the  lar^e  auditorium  on  the  Exposition  >::roun(ls,  H. 
H.  Johnson  presiding?. 

CSKKKTINCiS. 

Hon.  John  F.  Miller,  Mayor  of  Seal  tie. — It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  extend  to  you 
a  cordial  welcome  to  Seattle — the  city  named  after  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  north- 
western Indian  tril>e — and  to  assure  you  that  we  are  interested  in  the  humanitarian 
work  you  are  doing.  Indian  education  and  development  means  much  to  the  State 
of  Washington,  as  we  have  within  our  lx)rders  many  Indian  citizens;  and  I  am  free 
to  say  that  the  results  of  your  lal)or  are  becoming  more  manifest  each  year  in  the 
better  conditions  of  Indian  homes,  and  the  mental  and  material  advancement  ap- 
parent among  our  Indian,  tribes. 

Hon.  I.  A.  Xaiieau.  Direclor-Ceneral,  Alaska- )'nkon-/*aiiJu-  Exposition. — 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  be  present  this  morning,  and  in  the  name  of  the  offi- 
cials of  this  exposition,  assure  you  of  a  hearty  welcome.  It  is  impossible  for  me  \vt 
refrain  from  expressing  astonishment  at  the  development  of  Indian  peoples  under 
(Government  instruction,  as  evidenced  by  the  industrial  and  school-room  exhibits 
I  see  placed  about  this  auditorium.  And  I  was  particularly  agreeably  surprises!  '4t 
the  demonstration  of  rug  weaving,  basket  making,  an<l  mat  weaving  by  these  In- 
tlian  children.  The  officials  of  the  In<iian  Bureau,  and  you  teachers.,  a  re  to  becon- 
gratulated  on  the  progress  you  are  making  in  elevating  our  red  brothers  to  the 
plane  of  citizenship  and  self-respect. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  problem  of  instructing  and  training  our  Indian  wanls 
along  right  lines  is  being  sensibly  solved,  and  the  delegates  to  this  Congress  of  In- 
<lian  Educators  should  l)e  proud  of  the  noble  work  they  are  performing. 

RKSSPONSKS. 

H.  //.  Johnson,  Snperintendent,  Pnyallup  Indian  School,  Tacoma,  Irashin^- 
ton. — The  advancement  of  the  Indian,  within  the  past  few  years,  has  been  marked. 
The  Hon.  R.  A.  Ballinger,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  among  the  many  branches  of 
his  Office,  has  not  neglected  the  Indian.  The  administration  of  our  present  Com- 
mis.sioner,  Hon.  R.  G.  Valentine,  is  bed-rocked  on  business  principles,  and  his 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  requirements  of  the  various  tribes  has  enable<l  him  to 
plan  a  policy  that  is  in  every  sense  a  promotion  of  the  Indian's  welfare  along  prac- 
tical lines.  We  are  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ways  and  means  of  per- 
fecting the  training  of  the  Indian  school  children,  and  I  trust  that  our  sessions 
will  be  fruitful  of  many  helpful  suggestions  for  our  work  during  the  coming  year. 
I  desire  to  thank  the  Mayor  an<l  Director-General  Nadeau  for  their  cordi  il  greet- 
ings and  for  the  hearty  welcome  extended  us. 

Estelle  Reel,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Shools,  Washini^ton,  P.  C. — It  is  onh- 
fitting  that  the  1909  Pacific  Coast  Institute  of  Employees  of  the  Indian  School  Ser- 
vice shouhl  be  held  in  Seattle,  the  home  of  Hon.  R.  A.  Ballinger,  the  new  vSec- 
retary  of  the  Interior,  whose  authority  and  generosity  have  made  this  gathering 
possible. 

It  is  the  fir.st  Pacific  Coa.st  Institute  planned  untler  the  administration  of  Hon. 
R.  G.  Valentine,  the  new  Conmiissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  whom  many  of 
vou  have  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  for  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  be  loyal  workers, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  assure  you  that  the  Office  deeply  appreciates  your  at- 
tendance at  this  convention. 

Three  years  ago  we  met  in  the  City  of  Tacoma,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  our 
teachers  have  as.sembled  in  the  City  of  Seattle,  and  I  want  to  say  to  our  hosts,  the 
Mavor.    the    Exposition    Officials,  and  others  who  have  assured  us  of  their  interest 
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in  the  success  of  our  meeting,  and  proved  it  by  their  earnest  and  helpful  co-opera- 
tion, that  we  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  meeting  at  the  A.  Y.  P.  E. 

The  value  of  an  education  to  any  child  lies  in  its  usefulness  to  the  child  after 
leayin}^  school,  and  throughout  this  Congress,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  essentials 
in  educating  the  Indian.  We  want  especially  to  urge  the  teachers  to  give  close  at- 
tention to  the  demonstration  lessons,  which  will  be  presented  by  teachers  in  the 
Service  who  have  made  special  preparation,  and  which  will  show  more  clearly  how 
the  Office  desires  the  literary  and  industrial  work  correlated,  in  order  that  the  in- 
struction given  may  best  meet  the  immediate  and  practical  needs  of  the  pupils.  We 
also  wish  to  impress  upon  our  teachers  the  vital  importance  of  studying  local  in- 
dustries and  making  them  the  foundation  for  class-room  instruction.  We  also  wish 
to  urge  you  to  observe  the  many  educational  features  available  at  the  Exposition, 
and  to  study  closely  those  methods  which  are  applicable  to  Indian  Education,  ancl 
utilize  them  in  your  work  during  the  coming  year. 

TllK  XATIVKSS  OF  HAWAII. 

W.  F.  Knudsen,  Commissioner  From  flaiuaii  to  the  Alaska- Yukon- Paci/ic  Fa- 
position. — The  al>original  Hawaiian  has  been  a  great  source  of  interest  and  specula- 
tion to  the  traveler.  The  first  writers  did  not  realize  how  closely  relale<l  they  were 
to  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  The  language  of  Hawaii  and  the  language  of 
New  Zealand  are  practically  identical. 

In  physique,  the  Hawaiians  are  a  very  comely  people;  they  are  a  taller  race  than 
one  expects  to  find  among  savages.  Their  heads  aie  well  shaped;  they  have  a  look 
of  intelligence  and  an  exp^-ession  of  knulliness  in  their  faces,  which  is  character- 
istic of  their  whole  race.  They  ha<l  a  civilization  which  was  no  mean  attainment 
for  isolated  people,  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  struggle  for  life  was  keen,  be 
cause  of  over-population,  or  rather  lack  of  room. 

The  Hawaiian  was  very,  very  full  of  superstition,  as  we  call  it.  He  believed  in 
uoodluck  omens,  he  believed  in  bad  luck  omens,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  num- 
ber 13.  He  believed  one  person  could  bring  him  ill-luck,  while  another  would  not, 
but  that  was  not  any  fortuitous  circum.stance — it  was  the  determination  of  the  per- 
son In  other  words,  he  believed  in  mental  science,  and  believing  it.  he  lived  up  to 
it.  So.  if  a  man  were  going  fishing,  or  .yoing  to  his  work,  anil  any  one  should  ask 
him.  "whither  away,"  he  would  answer,  "Awana, "  in  other  words,  "just  wamler- 
ing,"  or  as  the  darky  would  say — "I'se  gwine  wha  I  is  a  gwine" — lest  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  other  man's  mind,  throuj^h  enmity  or  jealousy,  should  enterfere  with 
the  calm  serenity  of  his  own  mind  and  the  preoccupation  that  was  necessary  to  good 
work,  whether  in  the  field  or  on  the  fshinjj  ground.  The  priests  knew  more  than 
they  e\^er  cared  to  tell  about  psychology.  They  knew  the  laws  of  hy];notism,  and 
])racticed  it  to  heal,  to  maintain  power  and  prestige,  and  to  destroy  opposition,  an<l 
the  common  peo[>le  believed  they  could  will  a  man  to  death. 

The  Hawaiians  j)eopled  the  forest  and  the  stream  wnth  gcod  spirits,  that  main- 
tained, built,  and  clianged  the  aspect  of  things  in  the  woo<ls  and  rocks  and  cliffs. 
and  they  have  a  great  many  <ielightful  little  stories  connected  with  the  Menehune, 
the  gnomes  of  the  forest,  the  good  little  people,  that  everyone  knows  of  in  the  folk- 
lore all  an  und  the  world;  tlie  people  who  wv.uld  do  marvellous  things  for  one,  if 
one  would  only  do  for  them  some  little,  trivial,  and  often  foolish  act  to  recognize 
their  existence. 

Rr.MAUKH. 

Judi^c  Thomas  Hurke. — I  am  not  oii  the  program  today.  I  am  simply  calle<i  in 
here  for  a  few  minutes  to  fill  a  gap  that  should  have  been  occupied  by  a  better 
qualified  person.  I  wish,  however,  to  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  the  able 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  upon  this  Congress.  If  it  did  nothing  more  than 
to  center  the  attention  of  the  outside  public  on  the  work  of  the  Indian  Schools,  it 
would  have  accomplished  a  useful  purpose.  I  congratulate  the  Indian  boys  and 
i^irls  that  I  see  here  upon  the  proficienen*  ihey  have  shown  in  their  studies,  and 
upon  what  may  be  seen  in  the  entrance  of  this  building,  and  in  the  Government 
Building,  illustrating  their  skill  in  the  arts  and  handicraft  of  their  race.  All  these 
things  Kive  clear  proof  of  their  aptness,  their  intelligence,  and  their  diligence  in 
their  studies.  It  speaks  also,  of  course,  of  intelligent  direction;  it  gives  proof  that 
at  the  head  of  the  Indian  school  system,  there  is,  as  superintendent,  as  able,  intel- 
ligent, and  <levoted  a  woman  as  Miss  Reel.  I  might  add  in  this  connection  that 
no    teacher    is    fully    qualified    for   her    work,  wliether  in  an  Indian  school  or  in  a 
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school  for  the  *'pale  faces,"  who  doesn't  put  her  heart  as  well  as  her  head  in  the 
work,  and  that  is  exactly  what  Miss  Reel  has  done.  A  sympathetic  hand  and  a 
sympathetic  heart  must  co-operate  with  an  intelligent  head  in  every  school -room 
tha^  is  successful.  I  want  to  say  one  word,  before  I  sit  down,  to  the  Indian  boys 
and  girls  that  are  here. 

When  you  have  finished  your  schooling,  you  are  just  prepared  for  the  serious — 
no,  I  won't  say  serious  work  of  life,  for  schooling  itself  is  a  serious  woik — but  for 
the  stern  work  of  life.  And  it  may  happen  that  when  you  enter  upon  your  careers 
as  young  men  and  young  women,  you  may  meet  with  rebuflFs  from  those  who  would 
reproach  you  because  you  are  of  the  Indian  race.  Always  remember  this;  that  the 
men  or  women  who  would  reproach  you  as  Indians  must  be  ignorant  of  Indian  histor>' 
and  of  our  history.  Let  the  boys  and  girls  as  they  groW  up  to  be  men  and  women  re- 
member that  the;^',  as  a  race,  have  less  upon  their  consciences  than  the  ''palefaces." 
Let  them  also  remember  that  the  records  and  history  of  the  Indian  race  are  resplendent 
%vith  heroic  deeds  and  heroic  exploits,  and  in  that  history  there  is  much  to  inspire 
them.  The  Indian  race  is  known  as  one  of  courage  and  fortitude;  courage  to  meet 
every  danger,  and  fortitude  capable  of  enduring  pain  and  privation  beyond  all  others; 
a  race  noted  for  gratitude  for  services  rendered;  and  distinguished  above  all  others 
for  patience  and  perseverance,  and  loyalty,  and  for  their  unwritten  rules  of  govern- 
ment, corresponding  to  our  laws.  The  Indians  observed  strickly  these  rules;  they 
lived  up  to  them  more  firmly  and  more  closely  than  we  live  up  to  ours.  The  In- 
dian race,  wherever  you  find  it,  has  always  been  noted  for  this  characteristic,  and 
it  has  always  been  too  proud,  too  courageous,  to  stoop  to  deception;  what  they  pro- 
fess to  do  they  do.  .And  if  the  "pale  faces"  now  can.  in  the  schools,  teach  you 
lessons  that  shall  help  you  through  life,  you  should  remember  that  there  are  things 
in  your  history  that  it  will  be  useful  for  the  "pale  faces"  to  study  and  learn. 

Now  there  is  another  thing  that  I  wish  you  to  remember.  Thaf  in  this  life,  in 
this  world  of  ours,  nature  has  so  arranged  it  that  we  never  get  something  for  noth- 
ing. Nature  is  always  a  bargainer;  and  sometimes  a  hard  bargainer.  And  the  ob- 
jects which  you  set  before  jou  can  only  be  reached  alid  attained  by  hard,  patient, 
diligent  work.  But  on  the  pathway  of  life  there  is  extra  work  to  be  done;  little 
acts  of  kindness  that  add  a  charm  and  a  sweeness  to  the  life.  Little  acts  of  charity, 
that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  please,  are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  men  like  flowers. 
Now  on  tlie  pathway  of  life,  you  will  find  brother  Indians,  who  have  not  had  the 
advantages  you  have  had,  struggling  on  and  needing  a  helping  hand.  You  should 
extend  it  to  them.  You  will  enrich  your  lives  and  soften  and  encourage  theirs  by 
just  such  acts  of  kindness.  And  in  the  pursuit  of  your  own  ends,  the  effects  of 
these  acts  of  kindness  will  not  be  to  obstruct  your  progress,  but  to  enhance  and 
multiply  your  chances  for  final  success. 

Once  more  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  opportunities  you  have  had  and  uix)n  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  improved  them;  and  I  congratulate  the  country  that  at  this  late 
day  we  are  making  amends  to  the  Indian  race,  and  that  we  are  doing  it  under  the 
direction  of  a  good,  able,  devoted,  self-sacrificing  woman  like  the  present  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Schools. 

Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster.  Special  A,^ent  of  the  Department  of  fustice. — The  few 
words  I  have  to  say  come  to  me  with  force  in  this  presence.  The  measure  of  the 
civilization  of  any  country  or  any  time,  is  guaged  by  its  increase  in  value — value  in 
raw  material;  value  in  the  use  of  this  raw  material,  which,  in  its  improved  condi- 
tion, helps  the  human  race.  God  made  the  world  for  man;  he  put  everything  in 
it  for  man.  He  put  man  here  to  develop,  to  add  to  value.  This  wonderful  North- 
west is  an  illustration  of  how  man  can  add  to  value.  Irvery  work  we  undertakie, 
the  work  of  this  University,  to  which  much  of  this  shall  come  when  we  are  gone,  is 
measured  bj-  its  addition  to  value. 

Everything  has  value.  The  tree  standing  in  the  forest  has  a  value.  It  is  worth 
something,  out  there;  but  when  man  has  approached  it,  when  he  has  made  it  into 
lumber,  when  he  has  carried  it  to  the  stream  and  rounded  it  down  to  the  mill,  and 
it  has  come  out  planed  lumber  to  build  a  house,  a  hpuse  for  a  church,  a  school 
house,  a  human  dwelling,  he  has  added  to  value. 

^ow,  when  >ou  come  to  man  himself,  he  has  a  value.  He  is  the  child  of  ambi- 
tion, and  all  things  minister  to  him.  But  when,  through  his  mother's  care  in  the 
home,  he  has  been  nourished,  and  has  been  brought  to  manhood's  estate,  he  has  a 
greater  value.  The  child  in  the  school  has  a  value,  when  its  mother  gives  it  to  the 
school;  but  when  the  school  has  rlone  its  work,  when,  as  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man and  a  part  of  society,  he  does  his  work,  he  has  a  greater  value.     That  is  what 
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education  does.     It  adds  to  value. 

This  is  a  proud  day;  it  is  a  proud  day  for  you  of  the  Northwest;  it  is  a  proud  day 
for  me  of  the  far  East,  when  we  see  what  we  see.  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the 
results  which  have  come  to  these  young  women,  because  they  are  learning  to  l>e 
good  housekeepers  and  home-makers,  for  everybody  who  is  intelligent  knows  that 
the  state  rests  upon  the  home. 

.  This  is  my  tribute,  and  I  would  like,  if  time  permitted,  to  say  many  things  about 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  has  brought  this  about.  I  knew  her  when  she 
was  a  teacher,  when  white  chihlren  came  to  her  to  learn,  when  boards  of  control  ol 
men  and  of  state  looked  to  her  for  gui([ance  and  wisdom.  I  am  glad  indeed  tliat 
she  is  in  this  work. 

l.MPORTAXCK    OF   HHKCIAI.IZINO    TUE    COI'RHK    OF    STf'DY    TO    MKKT 

iak;al  <'0N1>ITI0XS. 

E.  L.  Chalcraft,  Superintendent  Salem  Indian  School,  Chemawa,  Oregon. — Al- 
most everyone,  I  presume,  will  accept  the  statement  that  in  Indian  schools  the  in- 
structors must  assume,  largely,  the  duties  of  the  parent  and  use  their  best  en 
deavors  in  cliaracter-building  in  all  that  the  term  implies,  in  giving  school-room 
instruction  in  harmony  with  that  ii;i  our  public  schools  to  a  reasonable  extent,  and 
in  training  the  pupil  in  some  useful  pursuit  of  an  industrial  nature.  These  three 
divi.sions  have  embraced  the  scope  of  Indian  education  from  my  earliest  recollection 
of  the  schools,  and,  as  a  unit,  have  shone  out  prominently  and  survived  through 
the  maze  of  policies  and  methods  jTomulgated  through  successive  administrations. 

The  course  of  study  in  Indian  schools  is  broader  than  that  of  our  public  schools 
because  it  embraces  everything  taught  the  children;  and  if  I  were  to  state  what 
seL-ms  to  me  should  be  the  special  feiture  running  through  the  whole  curriculum, 
I  would  unhesitatingly  place  character-building  first,  giving  it  a  place  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  school  around  which  all  other  instruction  should  be  massed.  The 
class  room  work,  I  think,  may  be  disposed  of  by  giving  the  rudiments  of  an  Eng- 
lish e<lucation  in  connection  with  developing  manhood  and  womanhood.  Of  the 
third  division,  the  industrial  feature,  I  would  speak  more  fully,  as  it  has  been  gen- 
erally understood  that  it  relates  principallv  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  that  the 
mass  of  young  Indian  men  should  be  educated  for  the  farm  and  young  women  to 
take  their  places  as  farmers'  wives.  Individual  ownership  of  land  and  the  proba- 
ble inheritance  of  it  by^  the  younger  generation  seemed  to  make  this  the  logical 
conclusion. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  refer  to  the  early  days  of  the  allot 
ment  act  of  1887.  ys  our  jtjathering  is  in  the  vicinity  where  the  ideas  appear  to  have 
been   conceived   that    culminated    in    its    passage    under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Dawes,  and  it  relates  somewhat  to  the  subject  under  discussion.     Several  years  pre- 
vious to  the  bill  being  presented  to  Congress,  the  Indian  Agent  in   charge   of   sev- 
eral   reservations  in  Western  Washington,  in  planning  for  tlie  future  welfare  of  the 
Indians  under  his  charge  persuaded  them  to  take  up  land  with  a  \dew  of  support- 
ing   themselves   by    farming.     In  doing  this  he  proceeded  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Government  does  with  its  citizens,  entering  land,  by  requiring   them   to 
establish    a    residence    upon  the  pr(),.erty  they  wished  to  secure  before  having  any 
claim  to  it,  which,  wh  le  gixnng  an  equal  chance  to  all,  allowed  the  more    progres- 
sive and  worthy  to  svcare  the  uetter  lands,  as  they  were  naturally  the  first  to  nmke 
selection    and    comply    with   the  requirements  as  to  settlement  and  improvements. 
After  resi<Vnre  was  established,  the  Agent  gave  the    Indian    a    certificate    showing 
that    he  had  claims  to  the  land,  which  was  the  only  title  possible  to  acquire  under 
the  law  at  that  time.     Practically  all  of  the  Indians  on  these    reservations    became 
land-owners  through  homesteading.   if  I  may  be  allowetl  to  use  that  term,  and  ap 
peared  contented  until  rumors  became  current  about  ti'les  being  insecure,    causing 
ihem  to  reason  with  the  Ai^^ent  that  if  he  should  leave  them  a  new  agent  might  not 
protect  their  claims  and  they  would  lose  not  only  the  land  but  the  labor   expended 
theieon    in    clearing.     The  argument  seemed  reasonable,  and  to  secure  permanent 
title,  the  friends  of  the  Indians,  in  connection  with  Senator    Dawes,    accepted    the 
])Ian  of  giving  a  tri  st  title  that  could  not  be  alienated  during  the  period  of  25  years, 
with  the  impression  that  within  that  time  the  younger  generation  would    have   be 
ccmie  educated  sufficiently  to  appreciate  the  value  of  their  possesssious  and  be  able 
to  manage  their  tnvn  affairs. 

The  intention  was  right  and  the  authorities  interested  set  to  work  vigorously  at 
the  task;  but  the  time  came  when  it  was  seen  that  more  had  been  undertaken  than 
could  be  accomplished  in  one  generation  and  that  it  would  take  another  generation 
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at  least  to  educate  the  Indian  to  the  p6int  of   being  able   to  compete    successfully 
with  his  fellowmen. 

If  the  plan  had  succeeded  we  would  not  now  be  confronted  with  the  spectacle  of 
a  race  of  people  of  keen  intellect,  rich  in  land,  and  with  every  opportunity  for  suc- 
cessful fanning,  transferring  their  possessions  to  their  neighbors  as  rapidly  as  the 
laws  will  permit,  notwithstanding  the  Indian  Bureau  is  guarding  their  interests  in 
every  way  possible.  Judging  by  the  rate  this  is  being  done,  there  is  little  prospect 
of  the  young  people  ever  coming  into  possession  of  the  land,  their  rightful  inher- 
itance, and  if  they  are  to  become  land  owners,  they  will  have  to  acquire  it  b}-  pur- 
chase, which  they  are  not  likely  to  do  by  becoming  farm  laborers. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  pessimistic  in  stating  these  facts,  as  they  seem  to  me  and 
others  with  whom  I  have  aiscussed  the  subject  of  Indian  lands,  for  I  have  faith  in 
the  outcome,  if  the  Indian  can  be  saved  from  himself  during  the  time  the  Govern- 
ment is  performing  the  work  it  undertook. 

The  conditions  ari.sing  seem  to  call  for  readjustment  in  the  relative  importance  of 
the  different  branches  of  industrial  education  given,  and  instead  of  making  agri- 
cultural pursuits  the  dominant  feature  in  the  curriculum,  which  I  have  always 
heretofore  advocated,  I  would  give  the  mechanical  trades  more  prominence  in  the 
education  of  boys  and  the  domestic  arts  as  broad  a  scope  as  can  be  taught  thor- 
oughly, in  the  education  of  the  girls.  It  has  been  demonstrate  that  Indians  make 
excellent  mechanics,  which  warrants  doing  this,  and  contrary  to  popular  belief, 
those  who  are  competent,  upon  leaving  school  during  recent  years,  do  use  the 
trades  learned,  which  they  did  not  do  formerly.  It  is  true  also  that  at  one  time 
boys  who  learned  farming  at  school  did  not  use  their  knowledge  at  home,  but  it  is 
not  true  now  with  all  of  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  agricultural  land 
left  to  farm.  Many  students  completing  the  course  of  study  in  our  schools  now, 
are  from  homes  where  the  parents  have  had  the  advantage  of  some  education  which, 
probably  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  their  children  after 
leaving  school,  and  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  future  results,  without 
detracting  in  the  least  "from  the  value  of  the  improved  methods  and  scope  of  educa- 
tional work  maintaine<l  during  later  years. 

The  dumber  of  educatecl  Indians  on  this  coast  living  useful  and  clean  lives  is 
greater  than  appears  to  the  casual  observer,  because  they  are  less  spectacular  than 
the  other  kind,  which  is  probably  true  elsewhere.  They  are  to  be  found  working 
in  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  about  all  the  mechanical  trades,  quietly  following 
their  special  line  of  work,  usually  that  learned  at  school.  This  seems  to  me  rea- 
sonable progress  as  far  as  education  is  concernetl,  even  if  the  Indian  has  not  out- 
stripped other  races  by  advancing  into  all  the  activities  of  civilization  in  a  single 
generation . 

We  hear  much  of  preserving  that  which  is  best  in  the  Indian — a  sentiment  in 
which  I  heartily  concur,  whether  it  relates  to  habits  or  industries;  but  he  has  still 
some  qualities,  brought  from  the  past,  that  the  schools  must  continue  to  eliminate 
if  he  is  to  reach  full  enjoyment  of  citizenship. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  Indian  child,  in  his  native  state  was  instructed 
in  a  code  of  ethics  and  trained  in  pursuits  suitable  to  his  environment,  for  if  it  were 
not  so.  1  doubt  if  he  would  have  been  so  generally  cruel  to  his  enemies  in  battle 
and  have  had  the  respect  for  his  elders  and  those  in  authority  that  seems  to  have 
been  the  case;  and  if  all  the  results  had  been  in  harmony  with  our  civilization  it 
would  have  been  strange  indeed. 

Among  these,  his  aptitude  for  spending  all  the  money  that  comes  into  his  hands, 
without  apparent  thought  for  the  future,  is  a  common  example,  so  nearly  universal 
as  to  neutralize  to  a  large  extent  the  results  of  school  life.  With  our  own  race,  this 
is  considered  a  defect  of  character,  but  generally  not  so  with  the  Indian,  and  the 
remedy  seems  to  be  in  giving  the  subject  a  special  place  in  the  course  of  study  at 
school . 

In  conclusion,  I  would  repeat  that  I  think  agriculture  should  retain  the  impor-' 
tant  place  it  has  held  in  its  relation  to  Indian  e<iucation,  but  made  obligatory  with 
fewer  students  than  formerly;  and  that  instruction  in  mechanical  trades  should  be 
advanced  to  an  equal  position,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  must  go  out  into  the 
world  to  offer  the  services  of  their  hands  only,  in  competition  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. If  we  continue  to  pursue  this  course  persistenlty,  wisely  instructing  in  char- 
acter-building and  correcting  qualities  that  fail  to  meet  the  test  of  our  standards,  I 
think  there  >\ill  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  useful  future  of  the  race. 
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I»REFARINXi  THK  IXI>IANH  FOR  HEKF-Ht'FFORT  AXH  CITIZKNKHIl*. 

John  AfcA.  Webster,  Superintendent  of  Colville  Reservalion,  Miles,  Washington. 
—It  is  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
Indian's  future  was  seriously  undertaken  by  the  general  Government,  and  his  sejj- 
re^ration  and  isolation  from  the  early  tide  of  western  immigration  by  placing  him 
on  great  resei  vations  and  supplying  him  with  means  of  subsistence  until  he  couhl 
learn  to  support  himself  was,  perhaps,  the  most  logical  solution  of  it,  though  but  a 
temporary  expedient  that  must  give  way  in  the  face  of  rapidly  changing  conditions. 

Notwithstanding  the  outcry  and  indignation  against  governmental  tluplirity  in 
our  dealings  with  the  Indians,  much  of  which  indignation  was  justified,  our  re<i 
;  rother  has,  on  the  whole,  fared  well  at  the  hands  of  the  superior  race,  which 
through  its  official  representatives  has  done  much  in  recent  years  to  atone  for 
earlier  shortcomings.  Federal  and  State  Courts  and  the  Interior  Department 
have  stood  firmly  against  further  aggression  and  injustice,  until  now  the  Indian  is 
in  a  position  to  prepare  for  a  life  of  u.sefulness  and  labor  as  a  full-fledged  citizen. 
Within  another  generation  or  two  he  will  l)e  able  to  compete  with  his  white  brother 
in  the  strenuous  race  for  riches  and  accompanying  luxuries. 

In  the  effort  to  assimilate  the  Indian-  with  civilized  practices  while  living  on  a 
reservation,  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  encountered  has  been  the  pronounced 
antagonism  of  the  sufrounrling  whites,  who  regard  him  as  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
path  of  progress  because  the  greater  part  of  his  lands  lie  idle,  useless,  and  denie<l 
the  profluctiveness  that  would  come  from  their  ownership  and  cultivation  by  the 
more  energetic  white  farmers.  The  Indian  himself  is  looked  upon  as  a  worthless 
non-producer,  who  adds  nothing  to  the  resources  and  hinders  the  development  of 
of  the  country. 

The  opening  of  reservations  \s\\\  go  far  toward  remoWng  this  antagonism,  and 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  Indim  at  home,  when  settlers  l)ecome  his  neighbors, 
will  prove  him  to  be  at  least  as  law-abiding,  truthful  and  honest  as  the  average 
white  product  of  civilization,  even  though  he  may  not  be  as  industrious  and  thrifty 
as  his  new  neighbors. 

Many  of  our  Indians,  while  self-supporting,  have  no  present  market  for  surplus 
products;  and  the  influx  of  settlers  and  establishment  of  new  towns  accompanied 
l)y  railway  transportation  facilities,  will  encourage  them  to  develop  their  farms  by 
enabling  them  to  disjxjse  of  all  they  can  possibly  produce;  and  when  they  have 
funds  to  spend  as  customers  their  standing  as  citizens  will  be  assured. 

The  opening  of  the  reservation  means  undoubtedly  the  entrance  on  the  last  stage 
of  the  Indian's  journey  toward  civil  equality.  He  can  not  be  properly  taught  the 
practical  principles  of  good  citizenship  on  a  reservation,  where  the  whites  with 
whom  he  is  necessarily  most  familiar — prospectors,  trespassers,  boot-leggers  and 
squaw  men — are,  with  few  exceptiotis.  a  more  or  less  lawless  people.  These  prin- 
ciples can  be  acquired  only  by  actual  and  constant  contact  with  a  law-abiding  white 
community  among  whom  he  can  live  and  learn  under  the  conditions  obtaining 
therein. 

The  recently  adopted  i)olicy  of  Commissioner  Valentine  of  gradually  accustoming 
them  to  the  proper  u'^e  of  money  by  making  per  capita  payments  according  to  the 
personal  responsibility  an  I  exact  necessities  of  the  individual,  as  nearly  as  these 
can  be  determined,  will  do  much  lo  teach  him  that  habits  of  honest  labor  and  rea- 
sonable economy  are  the  most  reliable  sources  of  contentment,  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment. 

.\  considerable  factor  in  preventing  or  retarding  the  development  of  individual 
independence  and  freedom  of  thought  among  resesvation  Indians  has  been  the  in 
fluence  of  the  hereditary  chiefs,  most  of  whom  have  now  passed  to  the  "happy 
hunting  grounds."  (renerally  men  of  strong  clhiracter  and  iron  will,  they  rule 
their  followers  in  tyranical  fashion  and  are  seldom  opposed.  "My  p>eople  do  as  I 
wish  and  think  what  I  think,"  the  chief  would  proclaim,  and  his  people,  cheer 
/ully  submissive,  would  grunt  in  unison.  "How,  how,  how.'* 

This  dominance  was  hard  to  overcome,  being  the  inheritance  of  centuries;  but  the 
shackles  have  been  broken,  and  while  the  ghosts  of  dethroned  czars  may  arise  on 
occasion,  the  individual  has  come  to  understand  tliat  his  mind  is  his  own,  that  he 
has  a  right  to  be  heard  and  have  his  opinions  considered  on  all  subjects  affecting 
the  welfare  of  his  people.  This  has  been  an  important  element  in  his  preparation 
for  his  duties  of  citizenship. 

The  day  school  educates  the  chihlren  in  exactly  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  children  of  his  white  neighlxjrs  are  e<lucated,  and  from  the 
information  daily  brought  home  by  the   child   and    from   occasional    visits    to    the 
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school,  its  parents  must  perforce  learn  something  of  the  white  man's  ideas  and 
mode  of  life.  For  these  schools  are  object  lessons  to  the  surrounding  Indian  com- 
munity, and  their  purpose  would  be  but  poorly  served  if  the  parents  were  not  in 
some  degree  enlightened  and  benefitted. 

Of  course  the  maximum  amount  of  good  results  can  be  obtained  only  through 
the  efforts  of  competent,  tactful,  and  very  patient  teachers  who  are  really  interested 
in  the  work  among  both  old  and  young,  and  who  can  place  themselves  in  sympa- 
thetic touch  with  the  joys,  troubles  and  grievances  of  these  simple  minded  people. 
Good  faith,  straightforward  dealing  and  a  cheerful  friendliness  will  open  the  heart 
and  establish  confidence  with  any  Indian. 

The  day  schools  are  fulfilling  a  noble  purpose  in  making  happier  the  lot  of  the 
old  Indian  through  the  daily  presence  and  prattle  of  his  children  and  grand-chil- 
dren, his  own  stock  of  knowledge  being  thereby  added  to,  aggregating  a  consider- 
able measure  of  civilizing  influences  at  the  end  of  each  school  year. 

But  the  Indian  day  school  can  not  be  continued  indefinitely  after  allotments  are 
made  and  white  settlements  surround  them,  and  the  final  step  toward  assimilation 
should  be  an  endeavor  to  change  the  usual  attitude  of  contemptuous  toleration  on 
the  part  of  the  white  neighbors  to  one  of  friendliness,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
inevitable  poverty  of  the  local  white  school  district  and  deeding  to  the  county  for 
school  purposes  the  day  school  buildings  and  equipment,  with  a  small  tract  of  land, 
on  condition  that  all  Indian  children  within  the  Indian  school  district  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  pupils  on  the  same  terms  as  white  children,  except  that  parents  and  chil- 
dren holding  trust  patent  allotn:ents  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  school 
purposes  during  the  existence  of  the  trust.  This  would  materially  assist  in  bring- 
ing about  better  and  more  friendly  relations  between  the  two  races — "a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  Vnshed." 

The  Indian  that  I  know-  is  making  progress  and  will  come  out  all  right  in  the 
end.  He  is  still  lacking  in  energy,  thrift,  and  initiative,  but  in  the  matter  of  most 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  he  will  average  better  than  several  classes  of  our  white  citi- 
zens— and  I  do  not  lefer  to  our  large  criminal  white  population.  I  know  that  the 
struggle  for  existence  has  been  a  hard  one  for  some  of  my  red  people,  but  they 
have  bravely  and  uncomplainingly  borne  the  trials,  hardships  and  privations  that 
would  have  driven  many  a  white  man  to  death  or  dishonor. 

THE  WORK  OFTIIK  DAY  WCHOOI-  IN  RKLATIO'  TO  THE  HOME. 

F.  F.  Avery,  Day  School  Inspector,  Colmlle  Reservation ,  Washington. — Our  In- 
dian day  schools  can  establish,  should  establish,  and  I  think  usually  do  establish, 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  homes  of  their  pupils  than  can  be  approximated 
by  any  other  type  of  .school  which  has  been  tried  or  which  now  seems  to  be  feasible. 
If  they  fail  to  do  this  they  largely  fail  to  justify  their  maintenance.  Naturally, 
their  equipment  for  instruction  can  not  be  as  elaborate  as  that  of  larger  institutions, 
and  in  many  respects  our  reservation  and  non -reservation  boarding  schools,  which 
enroll  comparatively  large  groups  of  pupils,  and  have  continuous  complete  charge 
of  them,  often  for  terms  of  consecutive  years,  have  seemingly  important  advan- 
tages. But  in  my  opinion  all  of  these  seeming  advantages  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced in  the  average  ca.se,  by  the  opportunity  which  the  day  school  has  to  work 
(Hrectly  for  n-cdif  cation  of  the  home  environment — which  has  both  the  first  and 
the  last  chance  at  its  pupils,  plus  ajiooddeal  of  unobtrusive  '*puir'  all  of  the  time. 

Even  this  statement,  however,  does  not  definitely  indicate  all  of  the  day  school's 
important  advantages.  Not  only  can  its  employes  directly  influence  home  condi- 
tions—'by  personal  intercourse  with  the  parents,  and  by  maintaining  model  homes 
themselves,  for  example — but  the  mere  proximity  of  the  Indian  homes  from  which 
the  pupils  come  and  to  which  they  return  daily,  make  incomparably  easier  for  them 
than  it  is  for  employes  in  any  other  class  of  schools  the  task  of  inducing  the  pupils 
to  use  their  acquired  knowledge  immediately  and  practically,  thus  clinching  it  and 
making  it  a  real  possession  which  has  already  desirably  modified  both  their  charac- 
ter and  their  environment. 

And  this  is  more  important  than  any  other  one  thing  in  educational  processes. 
Knowledge — or  what  we  mistake  for  knowledge — and  even  good  impulses,  if  not 
soon  put  to  practical  use,  slip  away  from  us.  "No  reception  without  reaction;  no 
impression  without  correlative  expression,"  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  educa- 
tional maxims.  And,  moreover,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  reactions  be  prompt, 
rather  than  deferred;  slight,  or  moderate,  rather  than  violent;  and  directed  to  the 
accomplishment   of   immediate   and  clearly  imaginable  results,  rather  than  toward 
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such  as  can  only  be  vaguely  and  inaccurately  pictured  as  things  to  be  done   in   the 
future. 

Neither  the  potential  force  of  knowledge  nor  that  of  moral  and  religious  training 
can  be  simply  accumulated  in  human  storage  batteries  for  future  use,  in  other  than 
very  limited  amounts.  Of  course  the  amount  which  can  be  accumulated  varies  to 
some  extent  Avith  the  individual.  But  the  Indian  boy — in  this  respect  greatly  re- 
sembling the  white  boy — is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  \  ery  capacious  battery.  The  knowledge 
and  the  impulse  to  use  it,  which  go  into  him,  must  very  soon  emerge  in  accom- 
plishment of  some  kind  or  it  will  be  lost —  though  it  may  leave  him  with  positively 
harmful  conceit  and  an  established  tendency  to  be  a  mere  sentimentalist  or  ineffect- 
ive trifler. 

This  fundamental  fact  is  one  which  gives  the  dav  school  an  advantage  more  than 
compensating  for  all  its  disadvantages.  //  can,  if  it  zvill^  actually  and  vitally  con- 
nect its  work  with  home  conditions.  A  boy  can  be  taught  to  make  a  hot-bed,  for 
example,  and  then  be  sent  home  immediately  to  make  one,  while  he  is  interested 
and  knows  exactly  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  He  can  be  instructed  as  to  the 
value  of  fertilizers,  and  induced  in  the  same  connection  to  clean  up  the  home  corral 
and  make  an  experiment  which  will  not  only  convince  both  himself  and  his  father 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  instruction,  but  will  fix  it  in  memory  and  start  the 
formation  of  a  habit.  He  can  easily  be  convinced  tliat  a  table,  a  few  shelves,  a 
cupboard,  or  all  of  them,  would  be  valuable  in  his  home,  and  can  then  be  allowed 
and  encouragetl  to  make  them  in  the  day  school  for  the  hotne^  and  he  and  the 
teacher  can  get  them  accepted  and  appreciated  there  as  the  boy's  handiwork. 
Kven  though  they  are  very  cheap  and  exceedingly  plain,  they  will  mark  a  great  ad  • 
vance  over  eating  off  the  floor  and  piling  dishes  and  utensils.in  a  comer,  and  the 
whole  effect  of  the  boy's  making  \\i&a\  for  the  hotne  will  be  very  valuable  educa- 
tionally. Finally,  if  the  father  and  mother  need  his  help — as  they  often  do — ^the 
fact  can  easily  be  verified  and  he  can  be  detailed  to  help  them,  instead  of  being  in- 
formed that  nothing  in  the  world  is  so  important  to  him  as  his  continuous  attend- 
ance in  school,  that  his  father  and  mother  are  probably  mendacious  idlers,  and 
that,  in  any  case,  they  must  get  along  without  his  assistance. 

The  girl's  education  can  proceed  upon  similarly  practical  lines.  And  that  means, 
as  to  general  method,  that  her  character  and  capacity  can  be  developed  in  exactly 
the  environment  which  initiated  and  will  finally  test  them,  and  this  chiefly  by  the 
device  of  inducing  her  gradually  to  modify  that  very  environment. 

Education  of  this  kind  may  not  go  very  far  in  obtaining  certain  conventional  re- 
sults with  which  we  have  become  so  familiai  under  their  ordinary  labels  that  we 
actually  get  to  feeling  that  no  others  should  be  called  "education."  Yet  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  go  nearly  as  far  as  that  of  the  average  white  country 
girl,  even  on  these  lines.  For  the  Indian  day  school  is  superior  to  the  average 
white  day  school  in  country  districts,  in  every  respect.  But  I  shall  allow  myself  to 
say  farther,  in  this  connection,  that,  in  my  opinion,  very  limited  conventional  edu- 
cation, which  has  not  unfitted  her  for  contented  life  in  a  home  such  as  she  may 
reasonably  hope  to  have,  but  has  at  the  same  time  left  her  a  dutiful  and  lo\nng 
daughter,  whose  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  have  been  somewhat  healthier  and 
happier  because  she  has  been  with  them — may  be  actually  far  finer  and  better  edu- 
cation, judged  by  true  standards,  than  any  which  she  could  have  received  in  the 
finest  institution  niaintaine<l  by  the  Government. 

'Spirits  are  not  finely  totuhed 
But  to  fine  issues . " 

And  again  and  again  and  over  again  it  is  to  be  noted — simply  because  so  long  and 
in  such  a  wholesale  way  it  has  been  over-looked  in  Indian  and  other  education — 
that  fine  issues  postponed  or  proposed  to  l>e  attained  in  a  great  way  at  some  future 
time,  by  incidental  ignoring,  in  the  mean  time,  of  elementar)'  and  immediate  calls 
to  seemingly  commonplace  duties,  are,  as  a  rule,  nez/er  reached.  Nor  are  complex 
problems  ever  solved  by  merely  isolating  a  part  of  the  factors  thereof,  and  working 
solely  with  and  for  those  factors. 

Partly  for  lack  of  time  and  partly  because  of  a  ver>'  peaceable,  non-controversial 
disposition,  which  at  times  I  have  been  accused  of  lacking,  I  shall  here  omit  much 
in  the  way  of  argument  and  illustration  which  I  am  greatly  tempted  to  add.  But 
the  point  which  I  chiefly  desire  to  make  I  can  re-state  without  particularly  address- 
ing anyone  but  myself  and  my  fellow  day  school  workers.  And  that  point  is  that 
the  day  school  at  least  must  work  on  strictly  practical  lines  in  order   to  justify  its 
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existence,  and  that  it  can  easily  do  so.  By  some,  at  least,  of  the  Colville  day 
schools,  such  work  is-being  done.  Indian  homes  are  being  made  better.  Indian 
parents,  as  well  as  children,  are  being  made  more  intelligent  and  thrifty  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  schools  exist.  And  I  shall  relentlessly  apply  the  tests  of  this 
kind  of  efficiency  to  every  day  school  teacher  and  housekeeper  who  may  be  sent  to 
that  reservation  while  I  remain  Day  School  Inspector  thereof,  and  shall  recom- 
mend the  removal  of  those  who  do  not  in  some  reasonable  degree  meet  the  tests 
satisfactorily. 

The  one  further  matter  to  which  I  shall  allude  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  crusade 
against  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  the  day  schools  can,  if  they  will,  do  exceedingly 
val liable  work,  perhaps  more  valuable  than  it  would  b^  possible  for  any  other  field 
agency  to  do.  It  will  not  be  work  for  those  who  are  timid,  or  reckless,  or  careless, 
or  tactless,  or  lacking  in  capacity  to  command  confidence  and  respect  from  Indians. 
Also,  it  will  not  be  conspicuous  or  showy  work,  and  probably  it  will  not  be  well  paid — 
in  money.  But  it  will  be  worth  doing.  And  it  remains  to  be  said,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  going  about  it  with  high  purpose  and  courage,  will  in  itself  be  a  measure 
not  only  of  moral  reward  but  of  physicil  protection. 

HOW  MAY  TIIE  SCHOOL-ROOM  KXERCISES  BE   MADE   TO    INCULCATE 

HABITS  OF  THRIFT  AMD  ECONOMY? 

W^.  P,  Campbell^  Assistant  Superintendent,  Salem  Indian  School ^  Chemawa^ 
Oregon, — The  Indian,  as  we  all  know,  is  improvident,  and,  as  an  Indian,  he  knows 
not  what  either  thrift  or  economy  means.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  In- 
dian Service  for  years  >\hen  we  see  an  Indian,  who  has  amassed  a  competency, 
either  by  the  saving  of  his  heritage  or  by  his  industry,  are  accustomed  to  point  to 
him  with  pride  and  hope  that  his  excellent  example  will  impress  itself  upon  and 
be  followed  by  his  fellows. 

With  the  Indian  it  was,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  yet,  * 'Feast  today  and  famine 
tomorrow.'* 

In  the  early  days  of  his  transition  froiii  savery  to  civilization  the  Indians  looked 
with  distrust  upon  one  of  their  number,  who  husbanded  his  grain  and  stock  and 
did  not  divide  it  with  his  friends. 

I  remember  a  case  of  this  that  came  under  my  observation  in  the  early  eighties 
at  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  then  in  Indian  Territory. 

A  progressive  Indian  had  put  up  over  fifty  tons  of  hay,  and  oats  was  in  stack  from 
nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  he  had  accumulated  a  considerable  herd  of 
cattle — all  of  which  he  held  for  his  own  use. 

This  was  thrift  that  was  not  to  be  countenanced  by  his  fellow  tribesmen,  so  they 
all  migrated  to  his  ranch  with  their  families  and  remained  until  his  hay  and  oats 
had  been  eaten  by  their  ponies  and  his  herd  reduced  to  nil  by  themselves. 

He  appealed  to  the  agent  for  protection,  who  was  very  sorry  for  him,  but  told 
him  it  was  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be  settled  by  his  people. 

This  is  only  one  case  of  hundreds  where  the  ambitious  Indian  endeavored  in  the 
early  days  to  break  away  from  the  customs  of  his  fathers  and  adopt  the  white 
man*s  way  only  to  meet  with  dismal  failure. 

The  old  Indians  were  taught  in  their  early  treatment  by  the  Government  that 
thrift  and  economy  were  unnecessary. 

Their  reasoning  was  unique,  their  logic  nearly  unanswerable. 

By  the  treaties  of  1868,  during  which  year  treaties  were  made  with  many  tribes, 
the  Indians  were  to  remain  i>eaceably  on  the  reservations  assigned  them  and  send 
their  children  to  school,  and  the  Government,  among  other  stipulations,  was  to 
care  for  and  furnish  rations  to  the  Indians  as  long  as  they  were  not  able  to  care  for 
themselves. 

Old  Standing  Bear  of  Rosebud  Agency  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Sioux  treaty 
of  1868  in  discussing  this  treaty  with  the  writer  said: 

**Now,  I  signed  the  treaty  of  1868.  By  it  I  promised  to  live  peaceably  on  our 
reservation  and  to  send  my  children  to  school,  and  the  Great  Father  was  to  care 
for  me  and  give  me  rations  as  long  as  I  am  not  able  to  take  care  of  myself.  Now 
I  have  always  been  peaceable,  lived  on  our  reservation  since  that  time,  and  I  have 
all  my  children  in  school — you  see  I  have  five  children  herein  this  school  (Carlisle). 

'*Now  I  am  not  able  to  care  for  myself.  I  don't  propose  ever  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  myself,  hence  the  Great  Father  must  take  care  of  me  until  I  die."  And 
I  be  lieve  Uncle  Sam  did. 

With  this  condition  ^nd  heredity,  can  we  wonder  that  the  Indian  of  today  lacks 
thrift  and  knows  not  the  word  economy? 
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But  to  our  subject.  **Ho\v  can  we  make  our  class-room  exercises  inculcate  habits 
ol  thrift  and  economy?"  Continual  dropping  wears  away  the  stone,  so  whatever 
method  or  plan  we  adopt  must  not  be  one  that  we  will  dwell  upon  to<lay  and  lay 
aside  tomorrow,  but  we  must  by  precept  and  example,  day  by  day,  follow  out  the 
same  method  and  keep  instilling  it  into  the  mind  of  the  Indian  pupil  until  it  be- 
comes a  habit  with  him. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  that  can  be  taught  him  is  economy  of  time. 
Never  allow  him  to  waste  a  minute.  Keep  him  busy  all  the  time.  If  not  at  work. 
at  play— remembering  what  ex-President  Roosevelt  said,.**When  you  work,  work 
hani,  and  when  you  play,  play  hard." 

Teach  him  to  be  prompt.  It  a  toy  is  five  uiinules  tardy  make  an  example  of  it. 
This  can  be  done  in  many  ways. 

A  simple  example — Supposing  you  have  47  boys  in  your  class-room.  If  John 
Smith  is  five  minutes  late,  how  much  time  would  be  lost  this  morning  if  all  47  boys 
of  this  room  were  five  minutes  late?  Or  go  a  step  further  and  ask,  "How  mucli 
money  would  they  lose  if  they  had  been  working  and  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  20 
cents  per  hour?"  There  are  dozens  of  ways  similar  to  the  alx)ve  that  this  could  be 
impressed  upon  him.  Do  this  not  once  or  twice,  but  continually,  day  after  day, 
varying  the  method  so  that  it  will  not  become  wearying  or  trite. 

Teach  him  economy  in  the  u.se  of  material.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon  the  Great  F'ather  as  the  dispenser  of  all  things  and  consequently  he  is  waste- 
ful of  Government  supplies.  How  can  our  class-room  teachers  do  this?  Shall  I 
say  in  a  hundred  ways?  Teach  him  to  be  economical  with  his  books.  Impress  upon 
him  the  first  cost  of  them.  If  an  arithmetic  costs  45  cents  what  will  fifty  cost?  or, 
how  much  will  be  sfivel  if  5U  arithmetics  can  be  made  to  last  two  years  instead  of 
one,  if  one  arithmetic  costs  45  cents?  Or,  how  many  pounds  of  rice  at  5  cents  per 
|x)und  can  be  bought  with  the  <22.50  so  saved?  And  so  ad  libitum.  Ask  the  clerks 
to  lend  you  the  invoices  of  books  for  the  year  and  use  the  facts  thereon  to  de- 
monstrate. 

The  Indian  pupil  is  very  wasteful  with  paper  and  pencils,  in  fact  with  everything; 
that  is  given  to  him  by  Uncle  Sam,  or  even  j  urchased  by  him.self.  Have  him  ex- 
ercise economy  in  the  use  of  paper,  using  l>oth  sides.  Make  simple  examples  to 
illustrate  this,  remembering  however  that,  "Rconomv  is  a  virtue,  parsimonv  is  a 
vice." 

The  class-room  teacher  can  extend  the  same  with  classes  of  girls  to  the  regula- 
tion and  government  of  domestic  affairs,  especi.iily  concerning  expen<liture  and 
wastefulness.  In  many  ways  this  can  be  practically  illustrated,  each  teacher  adapt- 
ing herself  to  the  means  at  hand.  With  boys  use  can  l>e  made  of  the  various  in- 
dustries and  farming  operations. 

In  higher  grades  simple  bills  of  lumber  required  for  a  certain  piece  of  work  can 
be  made.  F'or  instance— What  will  be  the  co.st  of  material  for  a  board  walk  1,575 
f^.^t  loiu  an  1  4  feat  \vi  le,  th- Sims  to '>e  mile  of  2".<S"  plank  an  1  4"x4'  to  be 
use<l  as  stringers.  Two  20  penny  nails  to  be  used  at  each  end  of  plank  in  nailing. 
The  lumber  costing  ^lO.OO  per  M  and  nails  $3.25  per  keg?  And  what  will  you  have 
to  allow  for  waste?  If  the  pupil  knows  that  lumber  is  purchased  in  10,  12,  14,  16, 
etc.  foot  lengths  the  question  of  waste  is  quickly  settled.  The  alx)ve  question  is 
one  given  the  7th  grade  pupils  at  Chemawa  and  was  based  on  a  lx>ard  walk  then 
under  construction.  The  teacher  should  make  her  applications  practical  and  if  pos- 
sil)le  apply  them  to  something  with  which  the  pupils  is  conversant. 

Every  school  has  more  or  less  unnecessary  destruction  of  property.  Make  ex- 
amples of  this,  giving  if  po.ssil^le  the  actual  cost.  Take  window  lights  for  instance. 
How  many  are  accidentally  or  wantonly  broken  at  every  school?  Have  the  pupils 
figure  the  cost  of  glass,  of  putty,  of  libor  to  repair,  etc. 

For  instance,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  glass  to  repair  15  broken  wnndows.  the 
si/e  of  the  glass  being  12x18  and  the  value  55.25  per  box?  Of  course,  the  pupil 
would  have  to  be  told  that  a  Ik)x  of  glass  contains  50  square  feet. 

Some  possibly  may  say  that  the  average  teacher  has  not  this  general  commercial 
knowledge.  No.  possibly  not,  but  she  cm  re ulily  obtain  the  data  from  some  in- 
dustrial eniplo\e  and  add  to  her  own  general  knowleilge  while  imparting  it  to  her 
pupils. 

We  would  not  limit  our  subject  to  class  room  exercises,  but  it  should  permeate 
all  the  departments  of  the  sc1uk)1.  The  matron,  the  cook,  the  carpenter,  the  black- 
smith, the  farmer,  in  fact  every  employe,  from  the  superintendent  down,  should 
take  a<lvantage  of  every  o])portunity  to    inculcate    habits    of    thrift    and    economy. 

How    can    this  be  done?     I  woal  1  say  by  just  the  same  metho  Is  as  are  employe<l 
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by  the  class-room  teacher.     Not  a  single  day  i)asses  but  that  e\ery  employe  of    the 
institution,  be  it  large  or  small,  has  many  opportunities  to  demonstrate  this. 

The  farmer,  by  the  careful  housing  of  his  farm  machinery;  greasing  and  caring 
for  his  harness;  keeping  the  farm  fences  in  repair;  in  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
sciil  for  a  crop.  In  fact  his  resources  are  limitless.  He  can  point  out  the  destruc- 
tion of  machinery  if  left  out  in  the  weather;  the  value  of  the  siime;  how  if  machin- 
ery cm  bi  cirel  tor  s-o  that  it  do^^  not  hi/e  to  be  replace!  with  ne*v  tint  other 
things  which  would  otherwise  be  denied  can  be  purchased  with  the  money.  Calcu 
late  the  cost,  or  rather  have  the  pupil  do  so.  But  you  say  your  work  will  suffer!  I  do  not 
forget  what  I  once  heard  Senator  Teller,  when  he  was  Secretiiry  of  the  Interior, 
say  to  a  farmer  in  the  Indian  Sernce,  '*My  dear  man,  if  it  costs  the  grain  on  two 
acres  to  cut  one  acre  and  you  teach  the  Indian  pupils  how,  you  are  making  money.'* 
This  same  method  can  be  followed  in  every  department  of  the  school. 

P^eryone  who  enters  the  Indian  Service  ought  to  know  and  know  quickly  that 
the  Indian  is  a  great  imitator — it  is  his  strong  suit.  Hence  the  importance  of  every- 
one with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  by  precept  and  example,  teaching  him  the 
proper  methods,  remembering  all  the  while  that  he  can  be  le(l  and  not  driven;  that 
he  is  human  and  has  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir;  that  he  is  childlike  and  as 
pliable  as  putty,  but  if  moulded  in  the  right  form  while  young  will  retain  it  and 
become  one  of  God's  noblemen. 

H<»V  CAN  >VK     INTKUKWT    INOIANS    IN   THE    CM'I.TIVATION    OF    THKIK 

A  I.IX>T  .\  IE  NTS. 

Knott  C.  Egbert^  Superintendent  Si letz  Indian  School,  Si/etz,  Orej^on.  — When 
an  Indian  already  shows  ability  and  perseverance,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  \'isit 
him,  with  the  intention  not  only  of  imparting  information,  but  of  learning  some- 
thing from  him.  When  Indians  are  entirely  beyond  influence,  I  would  allow  them 
to  sell  their  allotments,  if  they  wish,  and  let  them  work  for  wages  until  they  are 
able  to  get  upon  their  own  feet. 

Teach  the  Indian  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  buy  garden  seeds;  he  should  pro<luce 
his  own,  and  thus  not  only  save  money  but  be  assured  of  good,  fresh  seeds.  HavHng 
taught  him  this,  you  could  go  further  and  teach  him  the  science  of  seed  selection, 
by  which  he  could  yearly  improve  his  crops. 

One  essential  to  be  taught  is  to  kill  weeds  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Another  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  raise  sixty  bushels  of  corn,  or  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat  on  one  acre  than  on  two;  but  disregard  of  this  truth  is  the  common  fault  of 
American  agriculture,  and  will  be  as  long  as  the  farmer  believes  it  is  his  first  duly 
to  work  hard,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations.  Still  another  is  that  more 
damage  can  be  (lone  to  improperly  adjusted  machinery  in  a  minute  than  can  be  re- 
paired in  a  half  a  day. 

In  addition  to  the  above  truths,  the  following  are  some  things  that  should  be 
taught  the  Indian:  (1)  That  the  farmer  can  often  have  .such  agents  as  bees  work 
for  him.  (-2)  That  farm  work  should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  behind.  (3)  That 
plants  in  poor  conriition  and  animals  poorly  fed  are  a  continual  source  of  loss. 

To  wind  up,  the  Indian  must  be  lulped  unconsciously  to  himself,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  injure  his  self-respect. 

K<>iNi>TAimi:. 

(CalU'd  to  ortlcr  by  Dr.  ("'hns.  M.  RiichHiiaii.) 

Mrs.  Minnie  F.  Swaim,  Housekeeper  of    Day    School    No.    9.    Colville    Agency, 
Washington,  expres.sed  the  conviction  that  the  day  school  work  is  successful;  (lepre 
catetl  some  irregularity  in  attendance — also  lack   of   material    for   industrial    work, 
sewnng,  etc.     Thinks  noonday  meal  important. 

Superintendent  Creel,  of  Xei'ada  Agency. — I  started  one  day  school  in  charge 
of  a  field  matron  with  very  small  outlay — enrolled  15  and  did  good  work.  Con- 
.sider  the  noon-day  meal  very  important. 

Mrs,  Jeannette  Woodruff,  Day  School  Teacher,  ll'adszi'orth,  Nevada. — Parents 
were  usually  afraid  that  cliildren  would  be  punished.  Day  school  allowe<l  mothers 
to  spend  the  day  at  work,  and  was  appreciated  partly  for  that  rea.son.  Children 
learn  English  rapidly.     Pupils  oome  every  day,  including  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

Superintendent  C><'r/.— Offered  inquiry  as  to  age  at  which  it  is  desirable  to  en- 
roll pupils.     I{xpects  to  enroll  .some  less  than  five  years  ohl. 
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Afrs.  L.  Mack,  Teacher  at  Haskell  Institute.  — V^c  have  all  grades  of  pupils, 
with  all  degrees  of  Indian  blood  from  4  up,  chiefly  from  12  years  old  and  upward. 

Mrs.  Florence  F.  Cushman,  Teacher  of  Day  School  No.  5,  CohnlU  Ajs^ency. — I 
enjoy  class-room  ^ork;  can  not  do  other  work.  Am  unable  to  get  housekeepers 
who  do  satisfrtCtory  work.  Am  leaving  the  day  school  service  for  these  reasons, 
though  I  expect  to  regret  it.     Like  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 

Mrs.  Lillie  R.  Carino,  Reno,  Nevada  ( Missionary) .—Told  of  experiences  in 
her  missionary  work.  Lives  in  Reno  and  works  with  those  who  camp  around  the 
town. 

Superintendent  Chalcrajt,  Salem  School,  Oregon. — Spoke  of  the  curse  of  the  liq- 
uor traffic,  of  land  sharks,  and  of  banks.  All  reservations  are  surrounded  by  per- 
sons attempting  to  get  Indians*  movable  property.  Indian  borrows  ^0.00,  gives  a 
30-day  note  for$12.00  to  $13.00  with  a  chattel  mortgage  on  ponies,  etc.  Always 
loses.  Thinks  the  liquor  evil  can  be  suppressed  only  by  legislative  effort.  By- 
special  request  gave  an  account  of  Indian  potlatch  as  illustrating  the  Indian  idea 
of  property.  Because  of  these  ideas  the  Indians  lose  their  property  very  rapidly. 
Then  told  a  few  interesting  incidents  illustrating  the  contention  that  soine  students 
are  doing  well  for  themselves. 

Special  Agent  A/i Her.— Stated  that  the  number  of  arrests  made  by  this  branch  of 
the  Service  last  year  was  about  1,750.  They  work  against  many  obstacles — as  a 
rule  not  actively  assisted  by  local  authorities. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  Tulalip  School,  Wash. — At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a 
very  stringent  law  was  passed  prohibiting  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians.  In  Everett  the 
law  is  not  being  observed;  believed  to  be  unconstitutional. 

special  Agent  Miller.— Stated  that  the  law  was  drafted  by  his  chief,  Mr.  John- 
son, and  was  believed  to  be  constitutional. 

Hon.  Edward  Fells.— {Was  in  the  Indian  Service  many  years.) — My  experience 
was  on  the  same  lines  the  fight  is  being  made  on  now — the  fight  between  good  and 
evil — liquor  interests  and  the  friends  of  the  Indian.  With  good  judges  it  has  al- 
wavs  been  possible  to  do  something — with  others  little  can  be  done,  Once  con- 
victed 13  saloon  keepers,  and  they  afterward  burned  the  Indian  village.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  just  any  white  man,  ignorant  or  otherwise,  can  teach  In- 
dians. 

Afrs.  Talmadge,  Clerk,  Genoa. — Glad  that  young  pupils  can  no  longer  be  sent 
to  non  reservation  schools. 

Dr.  Buchanan.— Replying  to  inquiry,  said  that  the  school  ration  is  improving — 
that  the  clothing  allowance  is  good,  though  it  might  be  improved  in  some  respects. 
Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  of  civilization.  Every  effort  is  made  to  prevent  colds, 
etc.,  at  Tulalip.  Every  pupil  weighed  each  month,  and  otherwise  watched  very 
carefully. 

/)r.  Laflin,  Warm  Springs,  Oregon. — Thinks  there  should  be  better  instruction 
in  cooking  for  small  numbers  of  people.  Thinks  most  school  girls  return  home 
with  too  little  knowledge  of  how  to  cook  properly,  particularly  for  the  sick.  Thinks 
death  rate  is  increasing. 

Dr.  Buchanan. — I  think  the  birth  rate  is  also  increasing.  Old  time  vigor  may 
have  been  due  to  the  rigors  of  their  life,  which  wee<led  out  the  weak. 

Superintendent  Chalcraft. — Called  upon  to  reply  to  inquiry  as  to  how  children 
are  being  instructed  as  to  their  property  rights,  mentioned  tliat  Chemaw^a  maintains 
a  bank.  Expressed  opinion  that  our  present  pupils  will  inherit  no  property.  Be- 
lieve instruction  to  be  important. 

Mrs.  Wolfe,  Field  Matron,  Fort  Bidivell. — Have  550  Indians.  Nearly  all  illit- 
erate Indians,  at  first  suspicious.  Want  their  children  educated,  but  object  to  their 
being  taken  away.  Has  incurred  enn=ity  of  whites  by  protecting  Indians  from  im- 
position.    Considers  her  Indians  precocious. 

Mr.  Phillips,  Commercial  Agent  of  Sioux  Indians.— My  principal  work  is  in- 
ducing Indians  to  make  farmhouses  on  their  allotments,  get  stock,  etc.  Indians 
being  induced  to  build  small  houses,  to  make  gardens,  to  milk  a  few  cows,  to  keep 
poultry. 
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l>B^IONSTRATION  CLASSES— BUTTKR  MAKINO. 

Miss  Culver y  Teacher,  Tulalip  Indian  School,  Tulalip,  Washington. — Our  pupils 
come  from  as  far  as  north  as  Bellingham,  near  which  the  Lummi  Reservation  is 
situated,  and  as  far  south  as  Auburn,  Washington,  consequently  we  have  several 
industries  to  consider  in  the  class-room.  Fruit  raising,  gardening,  dairying,  fish- 
ing and  lumbering  are  industries  which  command  our  attention,  and  in  the  class- 
room we  must  make  problems,  both  oral  and  written,  that  are  connected  with  these 
industries,  rather  than  to  use  cut  and  dried  problems  which  may  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  work  or  future  life  of  the  Indian  child. 

At  Tulalip  we  try  to  give  pupils  information  of  a  practical  character  regarding 
the  paying  industries  of  our  locality.  We  teach  the  girls  to  be  good  housekeepers 
and  homemakers;  we  teach  the  boys  and  girls  how  to  make  good  bread  and  butter 
and  also  how  to  earn  the  bread  and  butter  of  life  after  school  days  are  over.  Be- 
ginning with  the  smallest  pupil  in  the  class-room,  we  hav^  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, and  numbei  lessons  on  such  subjects  as  fishing,  weaving  nets,  drawing  fish, 
canoe  making,  cleaning  and  cooking  fish.  We  have  a  small  stove  and  the  neces- 
sary cooking  utensils,  and  there  the  work  is  actually  done  in  the  class-room.  We 
have  no  domestic  science  teacher,  but  with  the  class-room  instruction  and  the  indi- 
vidual instruction  the  school  cook  gives  our  pupils  (and  she  has  two  hundred  to 
cook  for  and  has  no  assistant),  they  can  prepare  meals  for  a  small  family.  One 
day  in  the  term  the  boys  cook  and  serve  a  meal,  having  the  girls  as  their  guests. 

The  lessons  in  home  making  include  gardening,  both  boys  and  girls  working  out 
for  a  certain  time  preparing  the  soil,  planting  the  seeds  and  taking  care  of  the 
plants  until  matured.  Then  in  the  class-room  we  make  problems  on  the  cost  of 
raising  vegetables,  prices  for  which  they  are  sold  and  profits  realized.  We  have 
many  lessons  on  cooking,  and  the  pupils  not  only  learn  how  to  prepare  good, 
wholesome  food,  but  to  do  it  in  an  economical  way.     Nothing  is  wasted. 

Butter-making  is  taught  in  all  the  grades.  We  have  a  dairy  herd,  of  which  the 
pupils  have  the  care  under  the  supervision  of  our  dairyman. 

T.     Robert,  what  cows  are  good  for  butter? 

P.     Jerseys  and  Guernseys. 

T.     If  you  should  buy  a  cow  for  your  home,  what  would  you  select? 

P.     Jersey. 
•     T.     How  much  would  you  have  to  pay  for  her? 

P.     About  $70. 

T.  Robert,  you  may  go  to  the  board  and  show  us  how  long  it  would  take  your 
cow  to  pay  you  back  in  milk  and  butter  what  you  spent  for  her. 

P.  With  hay  at  $26.00  per  ton,  ground  feed  at  $1.50  per  hundred  and  oil  meal 
at  $3.00  per  hundred,  it  will  cost  for  summer  feed:  For  one  day,  pasture  at  5  cts. 
or  $1.50  per  month;  ground  feed,  $.135  per  day  or  $1.50  per  100  lbs.,  or  a  total  of 
$.185  per  day. 

Winter  feed:  $.135  for  9  lbs.  of  ground  feed  per  day;  oil  meal  $.09  for  3  lbs.  or 
$3.00  per  cv^-t.;  hay  $.182  for  14  lbs.  per  day,  or  a  total  of  $.407  for  one  day.  Hence — 

Summer  feed  per  day  $.185 
Winter  feed  per  day       .407 

.592-j-2=$.2%,  average  cost  per  day. 

I  can  make  li  lbs.  butter  per  day,  or  about  10  lbs.  per  week.  Value  at  $.40  vAW 
be  $4.  Feed  $.29  per  day,  or  about  $2.00  per  week,  leaves  me  a  profit  of  $2.00  per 
week.  $75.0OH-$2.0O=37i  weeks;  so  I  can  get  back  my  purchase  price  of  $75.00  in 
about  nine  mouths'  time. 

Teacher. — As  lessons  in  homemaking  are  necessary  in  all  parts  of  the  country — I 
dwell  upon  this  because  all  teachers  present  should  teach  the  subject — the  work 
presented  here  is  not  one  lesson  given  briefly,  as  we  give  it  here,  but  shows  the 
results  obtained  through  weeks  and  months  of  study.  Only  a  little  must  be  given 
each  day,  but  the  non-English  speaking  child  will  readily  !eam  the  names  of 
objects  with  which  he  is  familiar;  and  when  teaching  the  primary  classes,  we  show 
the  cow  to  the  children,  say  the  Indian  name  **khw-ist"  then  the  English  name 
which  they  soon  learn.  The  word  **cow**  is  a  simple  one  to  writeand  speak,  and 
little  children  find  it  easy  to  say  the  word.  Interest  centers  around  the  cow  in 
watching  the  milking  and  having  the  milk  to  drink.  Butter  making  is  much  en- 
joyed by  the  little  ones  and  we  have  material  for  reading,  spelling,  writing  and 
English  in  the  lowest  grades  through  this  subject.  In  the  higher  grades  the  work 
is  more  complex. 
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T.     Solomon,  what  cows  are  good  for  butter? 

I  .     Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  because  their  milk  has  much  butter  fat. 

T.     What  cows  are  good  for  milk? 

P.     Holsteins,  because  the  quantity  of  milk  is  large. 

T.     What  cows  are  best  for  heel? 

P.     The  shorthorns  and  herefords. 

T.     Solomon  ma\  tell  us  how  to  milk. 

P.  Fi.st,  I  must  have  on  my  clean- overalls,  and  must  brush  off  the  cow,  then  I 
must  wash  her  udder  and  wash  my  hands.  Now  I  must  milk  into  a  clean  bucket 
until  I  have  all  the  milk  she  will  give  easily,  then  I  begin  the  stripping^  because 
the  last  milk  or  '*strippings"  is  rich  in  butter  fat. 

T.     How  must  the  mjlk  be  cared  for? 

P.     Strain  the  milk  into  clean,  shallow  pans  and  set  away  in  a  cool  place. 

T.     Will  you  use  all  of  this  milk  for  butter? 

P.  No,  I  will  save  some  out  for  family  use.  (Demonstrates  the  straining  of 
milk.) 

T.     Eva.  when  you  start  on  your  butter  making,  what  is  the  first  step? 

P.     I  skim  off  the  cream  after  the  milk  has  stood  for  thirty  six  hours. 

T.     Will  you  churn  it  at  once? 

P.     No,  I  will  let  the  cream  stand  to  ripen.     (She  skims  cream.) 

T.     How  iong  should  the  cream  stand? 

P.  Not  more  tlian  two  or  three  days.  W'ith  one  cow  I  will  churn  about  twice  a 
week . 

T.     What  would  happen  if  you  let  the  cream  stand  too  long? 

P.     The  butter  would  be  likely  to  be  spoiled  in  flavor  and  be  rancid  and  oily. 

T.     How  do  we  prepare  the  churn? 

P.  We  must  scald  it  well  Cscalding  the  churn),  then  rinse  cool  with  cold  water 
(doing  this).  If  the  cream  is  well  ripened  the  butter  should  come  in  eighteen 
minutes. 

T.     Alx)ut  what  temperature  should  the  cream  be? 

P.  Not  more  than  70  degrees  or  less  than  60.  (She  takes  the  temperature  and 
tells  what  it  i«*,  then  churns. ) 

T.     The  butter  has  come,  what  will  you  do? 

P.  I  have  the  butter  bowl  and  paddle  ready.  I  scald  them,  then  cool  with  cold 
water  (does  this),  and  now  I  will  take  the  butter  out  of  the  churn  and  put  it  into 
the  bowl.  I  wnll  work  the  butter  to  get  the  buttermilk  out  (doing  this  as  she  talks). 
1  will  now  salt  the  butter  well.  I  will  then  mold  it  into  a  neat  roll  and  set  awav 
in  a  cool  place. 

T,     How  nmch  butter  have  you  made? 

P.     1  weigh  it  and  find  I  have  alx)ut  lA  pounds. 

T.  Butter  sells  at  forty  cents  a  pound,  so  this  is  worth  sixty  cents.  Robert 
may  now  explain  his  problem. 

P.     (Puts  on  the  board.) 

Shack  for  cow,  10'X16*X8' 
Distance  around  the  house  52  ft. 

Sills  [6X6]   52/AX6 . 156  ft. 

Joists  ( 2X6]  placed  2  ft.  apart 

8  A  10=80  ft.  or  80=AX2 80  ft 

Plates  [2X4]  52x1X2,  alx)ut ^ 35  ft. 

Cross  pieces  for  roof,  2X6 

2  pieces  each  16  ft.  long __       32  ft. 

Inch  lumber  for  walls,  52X8X1 416  ft. " 

Sheeting  [double]  6"  projection 

17X1UX1a2 391  ft. 

Floor  [2X12]  16X10X2 320  ft. 

Batten  l)oards  3" 112  ft. 

W^aste .,    100  ft! 

Total 1,642  ft. 

At  SIO.OO  per  thousand  ft.  cost  of  lumber  would  equal  $16.42  for  shack  which  I 
would  build. 
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IIKKAD  MA  KINO. 

Emma  writes  recipe  on  board — 

sponge: 

One-half  cup  warm  water 

One  cake  yeast 

Two  potatoes  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water 

One  quart  fiour 

Two  tablespoons  sugar 

One  tablespoon  salt.     Letting  this  stand  eighteen  hours 

THE  WGHTENED  SPONGE: 

Three  pints  warm  water 
Four  quarts  flour 
Two  quarts  bran 

With  ingredients  on  a  table  Ijefore  her,  Emma  says: 

Our  specialty  at  Tulalip  is  brown  bread.  To  make  six  loaves  we  dissolve  one 
cake  yeast  in  half  a  cup  warm  water.  We  boil  two  potatoes  (showing  the  potatoes 
in  a  kettle),  mash  them  in  the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled,  and  pour  this  liq- 
uid over  one  quart  of  flour,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  one  tablespoon  salt,  mixing 
these  well  (actually  doing  the  work  as  she  talks).  I  stir  in  the  yeast  and  set  this 
sponge  away  to  lighten  for  eighteen  hours. 

This  sponge  (showing  sponge),  which  has  stood  eighteen  hours,  I  put  into  a 
pan,  add  three  pints  of  lukewarm  water,  stir  well,  add  two  quarts  bran,  four  quarts 
flour,  knead  this  dough,  first  with  the  spoon,  then  with  my  hands  (doing  the 
work),  about  twelve  minutes.  I  grease  the  jar,  grease  the  mass  of  dough  that  a 
crust  may  not  form  over  it.  I  put  the  (lough  into  the  jar,  and  set  it  aside  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise  four  hours. 

This  dough  (showing  a  batch)  has  risen  four  hours,  and  I  now  make  it  into 
loaves  and  let  them  rise  one  hour.  These  loaves  (showing  loaves)  have  risen  one 
hour  and  are  put  into  Ihe  oven. 

This  is  the  bread  which  1  have  baked  fifty  minutes.  We  love  this  bread  at  Tu- 
lalip, and  should  be  glad  to  have  any  one  sample  it  now.  I  have  written  off  the 
recipe,  in  case  any  one  present  might  care  to  have  it. 

FisfiiNc;  ij<:hs<>n. 

[The  stage  was  decorate<l  with  a  small  Indiart  home,  made  of  wood  and  mats, 
such  as  the  Indians  used  to  lived  in.  A  frame  of  modern  house,  which  pupils  are 
taught  in  school  to  build  was  also  on  the  stage. 

Teacher  explained  that  one  was  the  old  time  home  of  the  Indians,  and  the  other 
the  homes  pupils  will  build  when  they  return  to  their  allotments  after  school  days 
are  over.  The  importance  of  good  ventilation,  sanitary  surroundings,  and  clean 
living  are  involved,  that  Indians  who  have  b^en  to  school  may  know  how  to  have 
good  health. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Buchanan,  Superintendent  of  Tulalip  School,  explained  that  the  In- 
dian officer,  Snoqualmie  Jim,  a  Snohomish  Indian,  65  years  old,  now  a  trusted  po- 
lice officer  on  the  Tulalip  Reservation,  would  explain  in  the  Indian  language  how 
the  Indians  used  to  make  fire  in  these  old  time  homes. 

Snoqualmie  Jim  told  in  Indian  and  illustrated  with  two  sticks  how  they  used  to 
make  fire.     This  was  interpreted  in  English  by  Dr.  Buchanan.] 

Miss  Culver. — Emma  may  go  to  the  board  and  solve  the  problem: 

If  a  girl  works  every  day  in  a  canning  factory,  earning  25  cts.  per  hour,  how 
much  does  she  make  in  a  month?  How  much  does  she  save?  (Pupil  goes  to  the 
I)oard . ) 

Agnes  may  write,  the  different  ways  she  has  learned  to  cook  clams  and  fish.  (Pu- 
pil writes.) 

Emma  may  wTite  a  menu  for  a  dinner  which  she  can  cook,  and  has  cookerl,  serv- 
ing fish  four  different  ways.     (Pupil  writes.; 

Solomon  has  <irawn  a  few  of  the  fish  he  catches  at  his  home. 

While  the  class  is  engaged,  the  teacher  says: 

The  leading  industry  of  the  people  around  the  Sound  is  fi.sliing.  Fish  form  a  large 
part  of  the  foorl  of  the  Indians  who  are  expert  canoeists  and  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  shell  fish,  salmon,  and  other  marine  products  of  the  State,  and  get  a  large 
part  of  their  living  from  the    fi.sliing    industry.     When    the    salmon    are    running. 
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those  who  do  not  go  to  the  canneries  to  work  begin  to  build  lo(iges  in  convenient 
places  along  the  beach  and  there  they  work,  the  men  bringing  in  their  harvest  and 
the  women  keeping  up  the  smoky  fires  where  they  hang  the  salmon  to  cure.  The>' 
knii  socks  and  make  baskets  for  occupation  between  times.  The  dried  fish  are  put 
away  for  winter  use,' just  as  we  see  farmers  curing  hams,  or  the  Indians  of  the 
plains  drying  beef,  making  pemmican,  etc.,  for  use  in  v,'inter.  The  development 
of  trap  nietho<ls  in  catching  salmon  has  decreased  the  paying  value  of  trolling  for 
salmon  by  Indians.  In  place  of  this  industry,  work  in  the  canning  factories  offers 
paying  employment.  Our  Indians  are  clam  diggers,  and  the  old  Indians  frequently 
give  strings  of  dried  clams  as  presents. 

It  is  a  natural  correlation  of  industrial  with  class-room  work  to  give  lessons  on 
fishing,  which  serve  to  teach  writing,  reading,  spelling,  language  and  number 
work.  Cooking  lessons  are  interesting,  and  through  them  we  teach  homemaking, 
the  preparation  of  nourishing  food,  and  the  importance  of  preserving  the  health. 

T.     Robert,  what  are  some  of  the  proclucts  of  the  Sound? 

P.     Clams,  .salmons,  shrimps,  and  many  other  fish. 

T.     When  do  Indians  dig  clams? 

P.     At  low  tides  during  the  day  in  summer. 

T.     Do  Indians  put  clams  aw^ay  for  winter  use,  Solomon? 

P.     They  can  them;  they  also  dry  the  horse  clams. 

Teacher  explains  that  we  encourage  pupils  to  learn  the  good  things  their  parents 
do  at  home  and  to  practice  them  and  be  proud  of  the  achievements  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

T.     When  is  the  best  fishing  season? 

P.     When  the  fish  are  running;  the  high  tides  of  winter  prevent  fishing. 

T.     When  is  the  salmon  caught,  Emma? 

P.  The  sockeyes  in  July;  the  tyee  in  August;  the  silver  in  September;  the  dog 
sidmon  in  October. 

T.     How  do  the  Indians  dispose  of  the  fish? 

P.     They  catch  enough  to  sell  and  save  a  supply  to  smoke  for  winter  use. 

T.     What  paying  employment  does  salmon  furnish  in  your  neighborhood? 

P.     Work  in  the  canneries. 

T.     How  much  can  one  earn  working  in  the  canneries? 

P.     That    depends   upon  the  work;  the  wages  vary  from  15  to  25  cents  per  hour. 

Emma  explains  problem  on  board: 

Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  earue<l  in  one  day  in  cannery  at  25  cts.  an  hour, 
working  ten  hours — six  days  in  one  week,  or  $15.00  earne<l  in  one  week.  |2.50 
earned  in  one  day — twenty-six  working  days  in  one  month.  |2. 50X26=  $65. 00 
earne<l  in  one  month. 

She  can  buy  the  following  bill  of  goods: 

One  pair  of  shoes $  3  00 

Ten  yards  calico  at  15  cts.  ._ i 1  50 

Two  pairs  hose  at  25  cts. __ 50 

Eight  yards  muslin  at  12^  cts 1  00 

Two  yards  riblK)n  at  20  cts.  40 

One  hat 3  50 

Wearing  apparel $  9  90 

Other  expenses 5  10 

Total S15  00 

She  earns  565  a  month  and  spends  $15  therefrom;  she  can   save   $50   jier    month  " 
and  put  them  in  the  bank. 

T.     Emma,  you  may  tell  how  much  use  we  make  c^  the  different  fish. 

P.  Here  are  some  driefl  clams  which  are  considered  quite  a  treat  by  the  Indians, 
especially  the  older  ones.  They  are  the  large  variety  called  horse  clams,  and  are 
selected  to  dry  because  of  their  large  size.  The  canned  clams  are  good  for  chowder 
and  scalloped  clarps.  These  dried  salmon  are  put  away  for  winter  use  and  are 
cooked  in  different  ways  at  a  time  when  we  could  not  get  the  fresh  fish.  .'\t  my 
home  on  Orcas  Island,  we  are  fond  of  the  crabs  which  we  can  find  at  low  tide  on 
the  beach  in  front  of  our  house.  They  are  very  plentiful  and  help  to  supply  our 
taVile  with  tasty  food.     We  prepare  them  in  many  different  ways. 

Teacher. — We  have  some  work  on  the  board  which  speaks  for  itself. 
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menu:  [Board  work.] 

Soup — Clam  Chowder — Crackers 
Salmon,  baked — Drawn  butter  sauce 
Brown  bread — Tulalip  butter 
Deviled  crabs — Pickled  beets 
Fried  halibut — Stewe<l  carrots 
Sliced  onions — Mashed  potatoes 
Bread  pudding — Chocolate  sauce 
Coffee 

T.     Agnes,  you  may  tell  how  to  prepare  clams  and  salmon  in  different  ways. 

P.  Clams  may  be  fried,  made  into  chowder,  steamed,  as  in  a  clam  bake,  scal- 
loped, dried  and  canned.  Salmon  may  be  baked,  fried  dipped  in  egg  and  bread 
crumbs,  baked  with  dressing,  boiled  in  balls  and  fried,  scalloped,  broiled,  etc. 

Teacher. — One  of  the  best  methods  of  cooking  salmon  the  school  ever  taught  was 
a  way  learned  from  a  noted  Indian  cook.  Proofs  are  abundant  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  instruction  in  the  schools.  For  instance,  a  boy  came  to  the  kitchen  one 
day  and  said,  "Miss  Ramsay,  how  is  it  that  our  butter  here  is  so  good.^  We  make 
butter  at  home,  but  it  is  kind  of  sour  and  oily,  not  good  and  sweet  as  this  you 
have.**  So  he  was  invited  in  for  some  special  instruction,  by  which  he  profited  so 
well  that  he  succeeded  in  making  a  roll  of  butter  so  good  that  he  was  allowed  to 
take  it  into  the  class-room,  together  with  a  loaf  of  bread  of  his  own  make,  <and 
serve  the  same  as  a  luncheon  to  his  class.  Now  when  he  goes  home  he  will  show 
the  home  people  how  Tulalip  School  makes  "Gilt  edge**  butter. 

Again,  a  girl  of  fourteen  came  back  to  school  in  the  fall  and  said  "Miss  Culver, 
I  made  all  the  bread  while  I  was  at  home,  and  my  grandmother  was  surprised  to 
see  that  I  could.     I  told  her  I  learned  il  both  in  the  class-room  and  in  the  kitchen." 

Another  girl  held  up  her  class-room  cook  book  and  said,  "I  know  how  to  do 
everything  in  here,  and  I  am  going  to  make  them  for  the  folks  at  home.'* 

When  we  had  our  exhibit  at  the  close  of  school  work  on  July  31,  among  the  many 
visitors  who  inspected  the  pupils'  work — the  results  from  garden,  dairy  and  kitchen 
— was  a  progressive  young  Indian  who  is  now  married  and  living  on  the  reservation 
—a  man  of  affairs,  who  hires  many  other  Indians  in  the  carrying  on  of  his  business. 
He  was  much  impressed  at  the  ability  shown  by  the  work,  and  remarked  to  the 
Superintendent,  When  I  married  my  wife  she  could  not  cook  at  all.  She  was  not 
taught  at  school,  and  she  could  not  make  the  smallest  kind  of  a  garment  to  wear. 
She  had  to  struggle  alone  and  learn  these  things  after  marriage;  but  these  girls  at 
the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  to  eighteen  are  able  to  cook  and  sew  in  a  way 
that  seems  wonderful  to  me.'* 

BASKKT   MAKINO.      . 

The  teacher  introduced  Lucinda  Shelton  and  her  mother.  Lucinda  said: 
My  mother  taught  me  to  make  baskets.  We  call  large  ones  like  this,  "spuh- 
chuh,"  the  small  ones  (showing  one),  "spee-puh-choh.**  We  use  cedar  roots, 
squaw  grass,  black  horsetail  roots,  and  an  awl  for  making  baskets.  We  get  the 
"^edar  roots  easy  (showing  roots).  Cedar  grows  all  through  the  country.  We  like 
to  get  roots  from  large  trees  far  back  in  the  woods.  We  must  not  take  the  roots 
growing  too  close  to  the  trees  as  they  are  too  brittle  (displays  specimen  which  her 
mother  hands  her).  The  white  grass  (showing  some)  we  get  from  the  In- 
dians who  live  in  the  mountains.  We  get  horse-tail  roots  (showing  specimens) 
in  swampy  places  on  the  Tulalip  Reservation.  We  pull  up  the  roots,  using  the 
blackest  ones,  as  these  are  useful  to  put  in  the  black  design  in  the  baskets  (show- 
ing designs).  The  awl  (displaying  same)  is  made  by  sharpening  an  old  nail  and 
putting  it  into  a  handle,  or  by  sharpening  deer  bone  or  elk  horn.  We  use  the 
cedar  roots  at  once  after  digging  them.  They  split  easy  when  fresh,  and  we  can 
then  work  them  more  easily  into  shape.  If  we  can  not  use  Jthem  immediately  they 
will  become  dry,  then  they  will  have  to  be  soaked  or  softened  in  water  before  using. 
We  first  scrape  the  cedar  roots,  then  split  them  into  shape  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  smooth  part  on  the  outside  of  the  roots  (showing)  is  best  used  as  the  founda- 
tion (illustrating).  The  basket  maker  measures  this  according  to  her  judgment  of 
how  much  is  needed,  and  the  fineness  of  the  basket  depends  upon  care  and  regu- 
larity in  its  foundation.  The  inside  part  of  the  cedar,  which  we  use  for  the  inside 
of  the  basket  (showing)  we  split  as  fine  as  we  can.  If  this  is  not  split  fine,  the 
basket    will    be  rough  on  the  outside.     The  white  squaw  grass,  or  mountain  grass. 
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and  horsetail  roots  are  used  for  the  design  (shows  this  on  a  basket).  With  the  awl 
we  punch  the  holes. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  Klik-i-tat  baskets  of  this  section  (holding  up  a  number). 

T.  Indians  do  this  work  in  their  leisure  time.  Lucinda.  why  do  you  like  to 
make  baskets? 

P.     I  do  not  want  to  forget  how  to  make  the  baskets  my  mother  makes. 

T.  You  wish  to  preserve  the  art.  What  expense  is  attached  to  making  thc-se 
l)askets? 

P.  W^e  buy  the  squaw  grass  from  the  mountain  Indians  and  pay  fifty  cents  a 
bundle  for  it. 

T.     How  many  bundles  will  it  take  to  make  a  basket? 

P.     About  half  a  bundle. 

T.     The  ce<lar  does  not  cost  you  anything? 

P.  We  gather  the  cedar  in  our  leisure  and  the  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  good 
for  our  health. 

T.     What  would  you  ask  for  a  basket  like  this? 

P.     Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

T.     Foi  one  like  this? 

P.     Four  dollars. 

T.     F'or  a  basket  like  this  what  would  you  receive? 

P.     Six  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Teacher. — Then  deducting  the  cost  of  your  squaw  grass,  the  price  you  receive 
for  your  basket  is  clear  gain.  So  we  are  endeavoring  to  encourage  the  native  arts 
and  crafts  of  the  Indians,  not  only  to  preserve  the  art,  but  to  show  the  commercial 
value  of  their  wares. 

Mrs.  Ida  McQuesten,  Puyallup  Indian  School^  Washington. — Before  beginning 
the  work  assigned  me,  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar  with  Indian  etlucation, 
I  wish  to  state  briefl\',  that  the  Governmeiit  supports  three  classes  of  Indian  schools; 
the  day  school,  the  reservation  Iwarding  school,  and  the  non -reservation  boarding 
school . 

The  day  school,  which  corresponds  to  the  district  schools  of  your  own  State,  is 
conveniently  located  in  Indian  communities  that  children  may  return  to  their 
homes  at  night.  There  are  about  22  Indian  day  schools  in  the  Stale  of  Washington 
— eight  at  Ft.  Spokane,  and  14  or  15  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 

Tlie  reservation  boarding  school,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  located  on  the 
reservation,  where  the  children  are  boarded,  clothed  and  given  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial and  literary  work.  In  the  State  of  Washington  there  are  four  reservation 
schocls.  One  is  located  at  Colville  Agencv,  where  they  also  haVe  a  sanitarium  for 
the  sick;  another  school  is  at  Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  another  on  tKe  Tulalip 
Reservation,  and  a  large  school  on  the  Pu^-allup  Reservation  near  Tacoma. 

The  non-reservation  schools  are  boarding  schools  situated  at  points  away  from 
the  Indian  reservations.  Pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  at  reservation 
schools  are  sent  to  these  large  schools  to  receive  more  advanced  training  in  trades 
and  literary  work.  From  these  schools  pupils  are  expected  to  go  out,  prepared  to 
earn  a  living.  The  non-reservation  schools  are  at  Chemawa,  Oregon;  Carlisle,  Pa., 
and  24  or  25  others  located  at  different  points  throughout  the  U.  S. 

Mosi  of  the  work  presented  at  our  institutes  heretofore  has  l^een  given  by  teachers 
with  children  all  in  the  same  grade,  but  as  we  often  hear  the  question:  "Wliatcan 
we  do  in  the  day  schools,  where  we  have  so  many  gnides?"  Miss  Reel  has  asked 
me  to  spend  a  few  moments  demonstrating  practical  work  that  may  be  done  with 
mixed  gra<les.  We  have  here  children  from  several  grades,  who  fairly  represent 
the  types  of  Indians  found  on  the  cx^ast,  coming  as  they  do  from  various  sections 
of  the  State  As  we  are  always  asked  the  question,  "Where  do  the  pupils  come 
from?"     I  shall  ask  them  to  tell  you  their  tribes  and  places  of  residence. 

T.     Andrew,  where  is  your  home  and  of  what  tribe  are  you? 

P.     I  live  near  Tacoma  and  am  a  Clallam. 

T.     Nancy,  where  do  you  live,  and  what  is  your  tribe? 

P.     My  home  is  at  Taliolah  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  I  am  a  Quinaielt. 

T.     Lvdia,  where  is  vour  home  and  tell  us  vour  tribe? 

P.     I  live  at  Port  Gamble. 

T.     Florence,  where  do  you  live? 

P.     I  am  a  Skokomish  from  Port  Crescent. 

Andrew  is  in  the  sixth  grade,  and  is  capable  of  doing  more  advanced  work  than 
some  of  the  others,  so,  since  lumbering  and  fishing  are  important  industries  of  this 
section  I  shall  ask  him  to  solve  a  problem  emlx>dying  the  salar>'    earned   and    dis- 
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bmrsement  of  his  money  received  from  one  of  our  large  niills,  for  a  boy  has  a 
strong  desire  to  participate,  actively,  in  the  vital  interests  of  life.  I  feel  that  we 
should  not  require  pupils  to  work  on  tasks  having  little  connection  with  the  out- 
side world,  but  keep  in  touch  with  real  life. 

T.     Andrew,  will  you  read  your  problem  and  solve  it? 

P.  When  I  am  sixteen,  I  can  earn  $1.75  per  day  at  the  St.  Paul  Mill,  Tacoma. 
If  I  work  six  days  per  week,  and  pay  $4.60  per  wedt  for  room  and  board  at  the  St. 
Paul  boarding  house,  how  much  can  I  save  in  a  year,  after  spending  the  following 
amounts? 

One  Sunday  suit.. .$  15  00     • 

Two  work  suits,  each  $8 16  00 

Three  suits  underwear,  each  $2. 50 7  50 

Three  pair  shoes,  each  $3 _ 9  00 

Eight  pair  hose,  each  $.25 2  00 

Four  pair  overalls,  each  $1 4  00 

Four  pair  gloves,  each  $1 4  00 

L/aundrv  at  $.50  per  week 26  00 

Two  hats,  each  $2 4  00 

Incidentals .  44  30 

Total .$131  80 

T.  Write  a  check  on  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  payable  to  S.  M.  Stoy 
for  the  balance  to  apply  on  the  purchase  price  of  a  lot  in  the  Indian  Addition. 
(Andrew  writes  a  check.) 

Teachers  must  consider  the  industries  at  the  homes  of  their  pupils  and  suit  the 
instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  that  the  class-room  work  may  be  a  real 
benefit  and  they  may  have  knowledge  of  the  local  industries,  which  will  furnish 
them  paying  employment  when  they  leave  school.  In  your  section  the  all  im- 
portant thing  may  be  irrigation.  Here  we  must  consider  drainage  and  soil  im- 
provement. In  a  day  school  the  mixed  grades  may  take  part  in  many  industrial 
lessons. 

drainage: 

First  object 

1.  Improved  soil,  both  the  under  soil  and  the  top  soil 

2.  Permits  the  roots  to  grow  deeper 

3.  Increase  the  warmth 

4.  Earlier  working 

5.  Resists  draught 

6.  Prevents  washing 

Second  object 

1.  Best  kind — tile 

2.  Cheap  because  lasting 

3.  Out  of  reach  of  tools 

4.  Filtering  through  the  soil 

5.  Carries  nutriment 

T.     Charlie,  what  is  drainage? 

P.     Drainage  is  to  take  water  off  land  that  is  too  wet. 

T.     Lydia,  what  is  the  object  of  drainage? 

P.     To  take  water  off  land  that  is  too  wet. 

T.     What  is  the  best  way  to  drain  a  field? 

P.     By  putting  tile  under  the  ground. 

T.     Why  is  tile  better  than  open  ditches? 

P.  It  is  cheaper  because  tile  lasts  longer.  It  is  out  of  reach  of  the  plows  and 
other  tools.  The  water  from  the  top  running  down  into  the  tile  carries  plant  food 
into  the  ground  which  would  be  carried  off  by  an  open  ditch. 

T.  Lydia,  sketch  a  ditch  with  tile.  (After  the  tile  is  in  place  the  ditch  is  filled 
which  makes  the  field  more  beautiful  and  plows  can  go  over.) 

Experiment  with  two  tomato  cans.  One  has  punctures,  other  not.  Add  equal 
quantity  of  water  every  third  day. 

Lamp  chimneys  containing  several  soils  to  study  evaporation— chimneys  in  pan 
of  water. 

Time  is  too  brief  to  do  more  than  hint  what  may  be  done.  I  could  have  done  better 
with  a  single  subject,  but  Supt.  Reel  wished  me  to  bring  in  many  little   points  be- 
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fore  you  on  account  of  new  teachers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Indian  Service 
work. 

Teachers  should  visit  the. homes  of  pupils  and  find  out  their  needs.  In  homes 
adjacent  to  day  schools  in  this  section,  parents  have  vague  ideas  regarding  sanita- 
tion, cooking,  etc.,  and  tliis  affords  teachers  opportunity  to  give  in  English,  com- 
position and  other  work,  instruction  in  keeping  the  house  and  surroundings  clean, 
the  windows  open,  to  ventilate,  also  in  cooking  wholesome  meals.  Teachers  should 
find  out  the  kind  of  food  used  in  the  locality,  encourage  the  raising  of  vegetables, 
etc.  The  teacher  and  his  w41e,  at  a  day  school,  should  keep  a  cow  as  an  object 
lesson,  that  the  Indians  may  learn  to  use  milk.  Lessons  in  actually  doing^  cook- 
ing may  frequently  be  given  in  the  school  roonr.  Some  day  schools  provide  a  noon- 
day luncheon;  it  it  is  done  in  this  locality  explain  how  actual  cooking  is  taught  in 
the  preparation  ofthfe  meal. 

I  give  practical  number  work  in  estimating  the  cost  of  meals.  We  make  recipe 
lx>oks;  pupils  try  recipes  at  their  homes,  explaining  their  difiiculties  in  class, 
enabling  the  teacher  to  give  further  instruction.  Measures  and  scales  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  equipment  of  the  class  room.  When  the  teacher  keeps  a  cow 
the  pupils  do  the  milking,  and  should  be  taught  to  make  butter. 

Kmma  has  milked  and  Lydia  may  show  us  how  to  measure  the,  milk.  (Lydia 
with  a  quart-cup  measures  the  milk.) 

T.     How  many  quarts  have  you,  Lydia? 

P.     I  have  10  quarts. 

T.     Lydia,  how  many  quarts  in  a  gallon? 

P.     There  are  four  quarts  in  a  gallon. 

T.     Lydia,  how  much  milk  Iv^ye  you? 

P.     I  have  two  and  one-half       '  .ns. 

T.     Lydia,  how  many  pints  n*,,.  quart? 

P.     There  are  two  pints  in  a  quart. 

Teacher  takes  the  class  to  the  local  store,  and  learns  prices  of  staples,  explains 
that  we  t(kich  accurate  measurement  by  having  pupils  use  scales  in  class-room. 

T.     Lydia  may  weigh  the  beans  we  bought  at  the  store. 

P.  (Lvdia  weighs  the  beans  before  the  audience,  and  says,  "these  beans  weigh 
10  pounds.") 

T.     How  much  do  they  cost  a  pound? 

P.     Beans  are  10  cts.  a  pound  here  in  Tacoma. 

T.     What  will  10  pounds  cose 

P.     Ten  pounds  will  cost  $1.00. 

Lydia  may  write  her  grocery  bill  and  tell  us  what  it  will  cost  her  for  one  week. 

Lydia  writes: 

One  lb.  coffee $  .40 

Three  lbs.  sugar .15 

Two  lbs.  rice .10 

Four  lbs.  flour .15 

One  lb.  salt .10 

Total . $  .90 

T.  Lydia  may  write  the  recipe  for  making  coffee.  While  the  girls  aire'  writing 
Kmma  will  show  us  how  she  has  learned  to  make  coffee  in  the  class-i*ooni. 

Emma  tells  how:  I  fill  the  tea  kettle  with  fresh  water,  put  it  on  the  fire  and  let 
it  come  to  a  boil,  I  use  one  ounce  of  coffee  for  each  cup,  and  10  ounces  for  the  pot. 

Teacher  explains  here  that  teachers  frequent?^'  have  told  the  superintendent  that 
cooking  les.sons  could  not  be  given  in  the  class-room  because  Ithey.  have  not  a  cook 
stove  in  the  room. 

Teachers,  I  have  no  cook  stove  in  my  class  room  and  when!  wish  to  make  a  de- 
monstration in  the  class-room  I  find  an  alcohol  stove  very  convenient,  and  I  have 
brought  it  here  to  show"  how  yon  can  teach  pupils  to  cook  a  variety  of  things  over 
this  .stove,  when  you  wish  to  give  a  cla.ss-rooui  lesson.  Teach  what  you  can  in.  the 
class-room,  and  the  pupils  in  the  school  kitchen  will  find  utensils  to  put  into  prac- 
tice the  instruction  you  have  imparted.  Tell  here  of  boiling  potatoes  for  bread 
over  {his  kind  of  a  stove,  also  show  how  you  can  teach  to  make  a  cup  of  coffee. 

T.     Lydia,  tl^e  water  is  boiling,  and  Emma  will  tell  how  she  makes  tlie  coffee. 
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RES<  >I^  C  :T  lONH. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  expresss  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  Hon.  R.  A. 
Ballinger,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  making  it  possible  to  hold  such  an  in- 
structive and  helpful  institute. 

RESOLVED  FURTHER,  That  we  appreciate  the  honor  conferred  upon  us  by 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Ballinger,  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  meeting  with  us 
here,  and  for  the  interest  and  sympathy  she  has  shown  in  the  work  of  the  educational 
division  of  the  Indian  Service. 

That  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  Hon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Burke  for  their  in- 
terest and  material  aid  in  making  this  meeting  the  most  successful  ever  held  by 
our  deparment;  and  that  we  are  grateful  to  them  for  the  reception  given  at  their 
beautiful  couiitr\'  home  to  the  delegates  and  Indians  who  took  part  in  our  meetings. 

That  from  our  experience  at  all  the  fairs  since  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  the 
Alaska- Yukon  Pacific  Exposition  is  the  most  beautiful,  complete,  and  educative  we 
have  ever  attended. 

That  we  appreciate  the  assistance,  co-operation,  hospitality,  and  courtesy  of  Pres- 
ident Chilberg,  Vice-Presidents  John  H.  McGraw,  H.  C.  Henry,  and  A.  S.  Kerry; 
Director-General  I.  A.  Nadeau,  Secretary  W.  M.  Sheffield,  Treasurer  C.  R.  Col- 
lins, Director  of  Special  Events  I.  W.  Buckley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Special  Events  Josiah  Collins,  Director  of  Admissions  A.  D.  Barrel  1,  and  their 
assistants.  • 

That  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  Mrs.  E.  A.  Allen,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Thompson,  and 
Miss  S.  Gilbert,  for  permitting,  us  to  use  the  Women's  Building  in  which  to  pre- 
pare and  serve  the  demonstration  luncheon  j^iven  by  the  Indian  children. 

That  we  appreciate  the  honor  conferred  upon  '  by  Mayor  John  F.  Miller,  Supt. 
of  City  Schools  Frank  B.  Cooper,  Hon.  W.  ^  cGee,  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  and 
Hon.  A.  F.  Knudsen,  Hawaiian  Commissioner,  lot  their  kindly  words  of  greeting 
and  their  able  and  instructive  addresses. 

That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  President  of  the  D'^partment, 
for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  our  meetings. 

I'hat  we  are  grateful  to  the  teachers  and  students  of  Puyallup,  Tulalip,  and  Salem 
Indian  Schools,  who  have  so  ably  demonstrated  the  practical  manner  in  which  the 
Office  desires  the  class-room  and  literary  work  correlated  in  the  Indian  Schools. 

TJiat  we  greatly  appreciate  the  efforts  of  Supt.  Reel  in  introducing  into  our  schools 
practical  nut  hods  of  instruction;  and  her  persistent  labors  which  have  made  this 
institute  the  most  successful  yet  held. 

And  ihat  we  appred'te  the  courtesy  extonded  to  us  by  the  press  in  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  our  sessions. 
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